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ITH all the rights, privileges, and immunities thereunto per- 
taining,’ has become a phrase strikingly familiar to countless 
generations of American holders of academic degrees. The very 
triteness of the words have indeed obscured the extent to which they 
evoke the mediaeval past in which they were enunciated and had practical 
application, a patent fact that is made even more evident as one delves 
into the vast body of university documents that have come down to us 
from the middle ages. And perhaps because the expression is so 
commonplace, it has thus far failed to entice any recent historian to 
engage in the task of tracing in detail the origins, development, and 
decline, of these rights, privileges, and immunities, especially in the 
middle ages, the eras of their fullest expression. 

However, neglected though the subject may have been by more 
recent historians, the theme of scholarly privileges was one of cogent 
interest and concern to writers, especially of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. These authors were imbued like their immediate 
predecessors with the tradition of a mutual connection between power and 
strength and the wisdom which is especially derived from learning. 
Their memory of the earlier scholarly rights, privileges, and immunities, 
already declining in their eras, was still sufficiently vivid to provide some 
hope that they might be restored. ‘Thus Pierre Rebufh, the learned 
French jurist of the first half of the sixteenth century, noting the lack of 
respect and consideration for scholars in his own time, as compared with 
the centuries immediately preceding, endeavored to remedy the situation 
by listing and establishing the authority for some one hundred and 
eighty privileges (in the expanded version of his work). Rebuffs 
treatise, first published in 1540, was revised and reprinted in successive 
editions down to the eighteenth century, and was frequently cited by 
authors after him. Similarly, in the same century, Horatius Lutius, in 
an effort to rescue the privileges, formerly enjoyed by scholars, from the 
neglect and desuetude into which they had fallen, drew up a similar 
list of such privileges, but reduced their number to an even hundred. 
And in the following century, several German writers, particularly, 
gave attention to the subject in the course of their more general accounts 
of academic titles and honors. Chief among these was Hermann 
Conring. His work was frequently reprinted and was entitled in the 
most recent edition, De antiquitatibus academicis dissertationes septem. 
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Somewhat less extensive, but treating also of academic privileges, was 
Johann Itter’s De honoribus sive gradibus academicis, which sometimes 
appeared together with Ericus Mauritius, Oratio de honoribus academt- 
corum. And to this list might be added others whose works are noted 
in the bibliography. 

On the other hand, the monographic Recueil des priviléges de l université 
de Paris, by the then rector of the University, in the seventeenth century, 
César Du Boulay, directed attention particularly to his own university, 
as did others between the sixteenth and the eighteenth centuries. Two 
studies on Oxford are still in manuscript: these are the Liber privi- 
legiorum universitatis Oxoniensis completed by Robert Hare in 1592, 
and now in the Bodleian Library at Oxford ; and the Academiae Oxontensi 
privilegia in unum collecta, by Richard Zouch in 1660, in the Royal 
Collection of the British Museum. 

Yet, in more recent times, aside from the reprinting of the earlier 
works, the collection by George Dyer, The privileges of the University of 
Cambridge, the brief discussions in Henry Malden’s Ox the origin of 
universities and academical degrees, and the account in Hastings Rashdall’s 
monumental Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, no monographic 
study of the subject of academic and scholarly privileges has appeared. 
This lacuna it is the purpose of the present study to fill, not primarily, 
however, by following Rebufh’s example of listing and discussing the 
privileges in relation to the opinion of jurists and others regarding them, 
but rather by recounting historically the enunciation and application of 
these privileges in Bologna, Padua, Paris, and Oxford, principally 
between the twelfth and the late fifteenth centuries. Some attention, 
too, will be given to the background of these privileges in Roman 
Civil and Canon law, and to the provisions of the Authentica Habita , 
as well as to the circumstances attending the promulgation and application 
of the specific grants of privileges in the centers noted above. The 
most detailed treatment has been given to Paris. This has been done 
not only because of the intrinsic interest attached to the scholarly 
associations there but also because the extant materials are more varied 
and numerous than for the other continental university centers. And 
although the records for Oxford are similarly available in considerable 
profusion, the fact that Paris, together with Bologna, provided the model 
for most of the grants of privileges to other university centers has tipped 
the scales in her favor. 

This investigation of scholarly privileges could well have been 
carried on into the other university cities of Italy, of France, of Austria 
Bohemia, Hungary, the Germanies, Belgium, Spain, England, and the 
Scandinavian countries. But to have done so would have required 
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more years of research on the local materials involved. And while 
such a course would have added to our deeper understanding of the 
application of the privileges in each of the areas named, it would perhaps 
not have added to the comprehension of the theme of scholarly privileges 
in its general aspects. Be that as it may, this study has been limited to 
the four centers named : Bologna, Padua, Paris, and Oxford, since these 
appear to illustrate admirably the varied phases of the subject. 

It should be noted further that throughout the work that follows 
the terms scholar and privilege have been employed in their mediaeval 
sense. ‘he term scholar has been used to signify someone who was 
resident at, or who came to be associated with, a school; while the term 
privilege refers, as the succeeding chapter will make clear, either to the 
specific favor granted or to the privilegium, that is the grant of favors 
and exemptions made to scholars as individuals and as members of 
university associations by ecclesiastical and lay potentates and communes. 
The rights, privileges, and immunities of the mediaeval scholars’ 
privilegia were concerned almost entirely with the external conditions 
surrounding them rather than with the less tangible circumstances of 
intellectual activity. Hence the present concern will be with the grants 
of privileges in relation to the particular exigencies that called them 
forth. Moreover, since it is one thing to decree and another to enforce 
pronouncements, an effort will be made, as far as the available evidence 
permits, to determine the extent to which the privileges were respected 
or violated in practice. 

In thus focusing attention upon the issuing and application of the 
privileges in their contemporary setting, it may be hoped that the basis 
has been laid for a deeper understanding of the relation of the scholars 
to the decisive events of their own time. For then as now, there were 
no ivory towers in university cities, and the scholars, willy-nilly, were 
drawn into the vortex of contemporary affairs. The subject should 
further serve to illuminate another facet of the university associations, 
particularly their relation to the leading potentates of their era, which 
had to be omitted, for reasons of consistency, from The Nations in the 
Mediaeval Universities. | 

For the opportunity to study at first hand and on the scene of their 
promulgation, the numerous documents, manuscripts, and rare volumes, 
dealing with the subject, namely in Bologna, Padua, Venice, the Vatican, 
Paris, Oxford, Cambridge, and London, grateful acknowledgement is 
here made to the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation which 
in 1950-51 granted a Fellowship for that purpose. Too that Foundation 
go this writer’s sincere appreciation and thanks, as they do also to the 
librarians and other scholars who so graciously and generously aided in 
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making available the necessary materials. In the latter regard might be 
singled out for particular mention and thanks, at Paris, Monsieur 
Bonnerot, Conservator of the Manuscripts and Archives at the Sorbonne, 
Monsieur Calumet, Bibliothécaire, and the other members of the 
library staff at the Sorbonne; also the staff of the Archives nationales ; 
and of the Bibliothéque nationale in Paris; at Oxford, Dr. Richard 
Hunt, Keeper of the Western Manuscripts at the Bodleian, who drew 
out for inspection the carefully and beautifully preserved documents 
relating to Oxford university privileges ; at London, the staff of the British 
Museum and of the Public Records Office ; in Padua and Bologna, the 
librarians and staff of the university collections in those cities, and at 
Bologna, also, the Director of the Archivio di Stato; at Venice, the staff 
of the Biblioteca San Marco; and last, but not least, the ever obliging 
staff of the Vatican library. To all these, as well as to the many unseen 
contributors, and to the local staffs of the Columbia University Library, 
the New York Public Library, and to Hunter College for providing the 
opportunity for a year’s freedom from academic duties, sincere thanks 
and grateful acknowledgement are here tendered. 

The author would also wish here to express her sincere appreciation 
to Professor Gray C. Boyce and to Professor Faye E. Wilson, for their 
careful reading of the manuscript and for their suggestions, corrections, 
and emendations; as well as for the ever faithful encouragement and 
assistance of the Executive Secretary of the Mediaeval Academy, Dr. 
Charles R. D. Miller, and his able and painstaking associate, Dr. Van 
Courtlandt Elliott. 

Finally, a further expression of thanks and appreciation should be and 
is gratefully made to the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation 
for generously providing a subsidy toward the cost of publication of this 
book; also to Professor Boyce for his meticulous reading of the page 
proofs. 

The present work has been long in the making, but, in the author’s 


opinion at least, it has profited from the necessity that delayed its final 
completion. 


New York City PEARL KIBRE 
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ORIGINS AND INTERPRETATIONS OF SCHOLARLY PRIVI- 
LEGES FROM ANTIQUITY TO THE CLOSE OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES 


| BUSSE rea for the conferring of special favors or privileges on 
those who taught or devoted themselves to the propagation of the 
liberal arts may be traced back tothe body of Roman Civil law.) Between 
the first and the fourth centuries, under rescripts of the Roman emperors, 
professors of literature as well as physicians were singled out and were 
granted particular immunities and privileges. As persons engaged 
in honorable duties, who might thus ‘more easily train many persons in 
the liberal studies,’ they and their immediate families were exempted 
from the necessity to perform any compulsory public duties ; they were 
freed from the obligation to quarter soldiers or to render military service, 
as well as from the necessity to serve as jurors or legates, and they were 
accorded immunity from current regulations pertaining to the purchase of 
wheat, wine, and oil. Under Constantine they were further to be 
protected from undue court summons; and from molestation or personal 
injuries by the imposition of a heavy fine upon anyone who should harm 
them. In addition, they were to be paid salaries regularly by the state 
and the municipalities. The succeeding emperors reaffirmed these 
provisions so that the professors might continue to devote themselves 
to their profession and to teaching, and ‘that youths learned in the liberal 
arts would flourish in public affairs’.? 


1 For the changes in the position of the master or teacher from one of contempt or disdain in 
pre-Roman and early Roman times, to that of prestige, privileges and honor in the Empire, see 
H. I. Marrou, Histoire de l’éducation dans l’antiquité (Paris, 1948); English translation by George 
Lamb (Sheed and Ward, New York, 1956), pp. 145 ff.; 268 ff.; 301 ff., and the bibliography cited. 
Although both editions of this work have been consulted, the references are given to the English 
translation since it is more accessible in the United States. Additional bibliography on the above 
subject is found in the notes at pp. 431, 440, 442-443. 

2 For detailed references to these provisions in the Corpus iuris Civilis (ed. stereotypa sta, 1: 
Institutiones ; Digesta; 11: Codex Fustinianus; ut: Novelle; ed. Paul Krueger; Theodor Mommsen ; 
Paul Krueger; R. Schoell and W. Kroll; respectively, Berlin, 1888-95), see my article, ‘Scholarly 
Privileges: Their Roman Origins and Medieval Expression,’ American Historical Review, LIX 
(1954), 543 ff. The rescripts and provisions for professors are found particularly in Codex x, 40 ( 38); 
46 (45); 47 (46); 53 (52); XU, 15, 403 Digest L, Iv, 18 (cf. Codex X, 41); L, V, 8, 3-4 (Codex X, 45-47) ; 
L, VI, 7(6); L, XIII, 4; Institutiones XxVII, 1. See also the recent translation with commentary and 
notes of The Theodosian Code and Novels and the Sirmondian Constitutions (by Clyde Pharr, in 
collaboration with Theresa $. Davidson and Mary B. Pharr, Princeton University Press, 1952), 
especially Book v1, title 21, p. 132; Book x11, title 3, pp. 387 ff.; Book XIV, title 9) PP- 414-415. 
For the text of the Theodosian Code see Theodor Mommsen, Theodosiani libri XVI cum consti- 
tutionibus Sirmondianis (Weidemann, Berlin, 1905); and other references in Pharr, doc. cit., p. 601. 
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In these imperial rescripts it is thus apparent that the earlier Roman 
views that ‘laws that confer special privileges upon specific persons 
shall not be proposed,’ was being disregarded ; and that the connotation 
of the term privilege or privilegium had already come to have a less 
odious meaning than that earlier attributed to it by Cicero who could 
think of nothing more contemptible or unjust.2 The privilegium was 
now a respectable part of the general statutes of the Empire, to be 
utilized either in the interests of equity, when the strict application of a 
general law would work an injustice, or as a compensation and reward 
to persons who rendered services that were deemed beneficial to the 
public welfare. It was in this double sense of exemption and favor, as 
applied in the Corpus iuris Civilis, that the term privilegium was carried 
over into the later empire and that it was transmitted to the middle ages, 
rather than in the sense of unfairness or as a result of secret influence, as 
the term might be used today or as Cicero had suggested.# 

The personal concern and genuine interest of the Roman Emperors 
in the welfare of professors or masters of liberal arts was in all likelihood 
closely linked with the services performed by such persons for the Roman 
state, as well as with the belief that they were the chief instruments by 
which Rome could accomplish her mission to preserve, in the face of the 
barbarian threat, the civilization and culture which had become largely 
synonymous with the classical literary tradition. And these principles 
were reaffirmed and re-emphasized whenever and wherever Roman 
institutions and learning were cherished.® Even with the decline of 
imperial authority in the west, in the fifth and sixth centuries, there was 
an effort made to adhere to this tradition by the Ostrogothic leaders in 
Italy. Theodoric, Amalasuentha and her son, Athalaric, under the 
tutelage of their Roman teachers and particularly of their Roman 
secretary, Cassiodorus, in their desire to keep Roman learning alive 
and active, endeavored to promote the well-being of professors of liberal 
arts. Athalaric, through the pen of Cassiodorus, even went so far as to 
express his sympathy for the professors whom he had heard were not 


* The Theodosian Code (tr. by Clyde Pharr, 1952), p. 4, note 253; and particularly on the etymol- 
ogy of the term privilege, see E. G. Roelker, Principles of privilege according to the Code of Canon 
Law (Catholic Univ. of America, Canon Law Studies, no. 35, Washington D.C., 1926). Father 
Roelker points out that the word privilege had a different meaning before and after the Augustan 
era. ‘I’hus in the time of Cicero, the word ‘privilege’ had predominantly an odious meaning ; 
an ordinance for or against a single person, of which Cicero says: ‘quo quid est iniustius.’ In 
the reign of Augustus and his successors it meant ‘favor’ or prerogative. And this is the meaning 
taken up in Roman law. See further note 14 below. 

* See the references in the preceding notes. 

. Marrou (English ed., 1956), pp. 301 ff.; and Nora K. Chadwick, Poetry and Letters in early 
Christian Gaul (London, 1955). Reference is made here to the noble calling of teachers of the 
youth ; and to their high esteem and positions. 
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receiving due rewards for their labors. ‘We consider it an impious 
deed, he asserted, ‘to take anything from the teachers of our youths, 
since they should be encouraged rather in their magnificent work by an 
increase of emoluments.’ He urged further that adequate provision 
be made for professors to be paid at regular intervals so that they might 
not lack the means of subsistence nor be entirely dependent upon 
others. ‘For if to stage actors for amusing the people, we give generous- 
ly of our wealth, how much more generously and promptly ought we 
not reward those who are responsible for our honorable conduct and for 
developing in our palace natural talents and eloquence.’ Athalaric 
charged the Roman Senate with the task of making adequate provisions 
for the basic requirements of the professors and doctors so that they 
should not need to complain further nor to be occupied with two cares 
at once : how to live tolerably and how to teach. Rather, they should be 
enabled to devote themselves wholly to the cultivation of the liberal 
abLS. 

To what extent, however, these efforts had any beneficial effect in 
the changing tide of affairs in the west in the sixth century, it would be 
difficult to determine. For even during the ascendency of the Ostro- 
goths one may question whether the views expressed or put into writing 
by Cassiodorus, in favor of the continued cultivation of the liberal arts 
and the professors of such studies, had any widespread acceptance or 
were shared by persons outside the immediate court. There is an 
indication in Procopius, historian at Justinian’s court in Constantinople, 
that some at least of the Teutonic warriors did not hold with this opinion. 
Procopius thus reported that Athalaric’s mother, in carrying out her 
desire to foster in her son a love of learning, had had to fight against 
bitter opposition from the warriors who insisted that ‘letters, ... are 
‘far removed from manliness,’ and that ‘the teaching of old men results 
for the most part in a cowardly and submissive spirit.’ These mentors 
had urged that Athalaric take his training in arms.’ Moreover, in 
Constantinople itself, if one can accept the testimony of the fault- 
finding and highly suspected Secret History, attributed to Procopius, 
the lot of the professors and doctors may well have deteriorated in the 
sixth century. The Secret History, in fact, maliciously charged that 


8 Cassiodorus, Varie, Liber 1, Epistola 45(a.507); UI, Epistola 33(a.5ro-511); 1X, Epistola 
21(a.533), in Monumenta Germania historica, Auctorum antiquissimorum, xi (ed. I’. Mommsen, 
Berlin, 1894), 39-40, 96-97, 286-287; and see also Eleanor S. Duckett, The Gateway to the Middle 
Ages (New York, 1938), pp. 8 ff.; 89. 

7 Procopius (Greek text with an English translation by H. B. Dewing, Loeb Classical Library, 
7 vols., London, 1914-40), U1: History of the Wars, Books v and VI (1919), Book Vv, ii, rr ff.; Duckett, 
op. cit., pp. 8-9. See also L. W. Jones, Introduction to his translation of Cassiodorus, An introduction 
to Divine and Human Readings (Columbia University Press, 1946), especially pp. 16-17, and notes. 
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Justinian had ‘caused physicians and teachers of free-born children to 
be in want of the necessities of life. For the allowance of free main- 
tenance which former Emperors had decreed should be given to men of 
these professions from the public funds, he cancelled entirely ... And 
thereafter neither physicians nor teachers were held in any esteem.’ 8 
Furthermore, the inability of the Roman imperial authorities or of 
their Teutonic successors, from the close of the fourth century, to 
keep out foreign invaders or to provide even the most rudimentary 
protection for their people would appear to have militated strongly 
against the enforcement of their decrees. By the sixth century, when 
mere survival may well have been the primary concern at least in the 
Italian peninsula, the lot of teachers or students of liberal arts, was in 
all probability a precarious one. ‘Their preservation as well as that of 
the Roman literary tradition might have been doubtful if it had not 
been for the haven afforded by religious or monastic communities. 
Even so seasoned a statesman as Cassiodorus had found it expedient 
in the early sixth century to retire to a monastic retreat, and there to 
collect all the books that he could for the quiet cultivation of the liberal 
arts, no longer, however, for the enrichment of the Roman state but as 
an essential and necessary concomitant to understanding the Scriptures.® 
The close association between knowledge of the liberal arts and com- 
prehension of the Scriptures, to which Cassiodorus, following the example 
of the Latin Church Fathers, had now turned, was an important factor in 
the preservation of the Roman tradition in learning in succeeding 
centuries. In the eighth and ninth centuries Charlemagne and his 
immediate followers particularly emphasized this relationship. When 
they revived the Roman imperial title in the west, the Carolingians had 
declared themselves to be the successors of the Roman Caesars : Augustus, 
Constantine, and Justinian, and they had set out to follow their presumed 
predecessors by encouraging an active interest in Roman letters. But 
they did so not primarily for the benefit of the temporal empire but for 
an avowedly religious purpose. In this regard, Charlemagne’s capi- 
tularies to the monastic and cathedral schools with their emphasis upon 
the importance and necessity of instruction in the exercise of letters, 
in addition to the precepts of monastic discipline and the religious life, 
are justly famous; as is his exhortation, ‘not only not to neglect the 
study of letters but even with the most humble God-approved earnestness 
to vie in learning, so that you may prevail more easily and rightly in 


8 Procopius, v1: Anecdota or Secret History (1935), xxvi, 2-8. 

® For Cassiodorus see especially, M. L. W. Laistner, Thought and Letters in Western Europe, 
A.D. 500 to 900 (revised edition, Cornell University Press, Ithaca, 1957), pp. 96-99 ; also the account 
of his career with bibliography in L. W. Jones’ translation, noted above. 
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penetrating the mysteries of sacred literature. Moreover, ‘Charle- 
magne’s personal respect for teachers of liberal arts,’ and his AS ee 
desire, according to his biographer Einhard, that they be highly 
honored," provided an impetus and laudable example for similar concern 
on the part of those who followed.? It is probable too that to Charle- 
magne’s efforts as well as to those of his immediate successors, may be 
attributed the continued attention to learning so conspicuous in the 
monastic and cathedral schools, between the ninth and the close of 
the eleventh centuries, despite the unsettled political conditions and 
the havoc brought about by the renewed invasions.13 

To the interdependence, too, of clerks and the masters of liberal 
arts may perhaps also be traced the tendency for scholars to enjoy what- 
ever protection the moral force of the church afforded. Both clerks 
and scholars, whether lay or religious, laid claim to the clerical privileges 
and immunities summarized in the body of Canon law.!4 In many 
respects these coincided with the provisions for professors of liberal 
arts set forth in the Corpus iuris Civilis. But they also included immuni- 
ties not specified for professors in the civil code. Thus under Canon 
law, as summarized by Innocent III at the close of the twelfth century, 
clerks were exempted from any obligations of public service, from the 
performance of duties or from the payment of any imposts to laymen ;15 


10 Cited by Laistner, p. 197. See also the other references cited in my article, ‘Scholarly Privi- 
leges: Their Roman Origins and Medieval Expression,’ American Historical Review, Lx (1954), 
p- 546, note 12. 

11 Einhard, ‘Vita Karoli Imperatoris,’ par. 25, in Omnia que extant opera (Latin text with French 
translation by A. Teulet, Société de ’histoire de France, Publ. xx, Paris, 1840), 1, 80-81. Other 
editions of the ‘Life of Charlemagne’ ‘are by Holder-Egger (Scriptores rerum Germanicarum in 
usum scholarum, 1911), and by Halphen (Classiques de l’histotre de France; 2nd ed., 1938),’ as noted 
by Laistner, p. 274, note r. 

12 Taistner, pp. 202 ff.; Hermann Conring, De antiquitatibus academicts dissertationes septem 
(Gottingen, 1739), pp- 315, 319-20, 321 ff.; also C. E. Du Boulay, Recueil des priviléges de Vuniversité 
de Paris (Paris, 1674), p. 5, where he calls attention to the welcome accorded scholars by Charles 
the Bald. 

13 See Laistner, pp. 202 ff.; 207 ff. 

14 Corpus iuris Canonici (ed. Emil Ludwig Richter and Emil Albert Friedberg, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 
1879-81), Part 1: Decretum Magistri Gratiani; Part 11: Decretalium collectiones; and see especially 
Part 1, Distinctio Xxv1, tit. v; and Distinctio XXXVI-XXXVIII, on learning and the clergy; also Part 11, 
Decretal. Gregor. IX, Lib. v, tit. xxx; and Sexti Decretal, Lib. v, tit. vu, which relates to clerical 
privilege.’ Cf. Tiraquaus, ‘De privilegiis pie causae tractatus,’ in Tractatus de privilegits quatuor 
clarissimorum iure consultorum (Cologne, 1582), pp. 437 ff. This collection also includes Horatius 
Lutius’ ‘De privilegiis scholarium,’ at pages 257-434. Lutius’ work with the title De privilegizs 
studentium further appeared separately (Frankfort, 1625). 

15 See the references in the preceding note, also A. Fliche, C. Thouzellier, et Y. Azais, Histotre 
de V’église depuis les origines jusqu’a nos jours: La Chrétienté romaine (1 198-1274) (Bloud et Gay, 
Paris, 1950), p. 40; Giannino Ferrari dalle Spade, Immunita ecclestastiche nel diritto Romano imperiale 
(Venice, 1939), covering the early mediaeval period ; and Reverend J. E. Downs, The concept of 
clerical immunity (Catholic Univ., Canon Law Studies, no. 126, Washington D.C., 1941), Chapters 
II-III. 
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and in addition they had complete immunity from the operation of 
secular law and from the jurisdiction of lay judges. Hence no clerk 
could be brought by a layman before such judges; and the latter were 
in turn forbidden to try cases relating to clerks.1® Moreover, the person 
of a clerk was to be protected, and any violation of this provision was 
deemed a sacrilege. This tenet had been reinforced in 1130 by action 
of the Council of Clermont. It was there provided that anyone who 
raised his hand against a clerk was to be excommunicated. Further- 
more, under a decree of the Council of Reims, absolution from this 
penalty was to be reserved to the pope!” The scholars, both lay and 
religious, were also enabled to lay claim to the protective measure 
entitled ‘beneficium competentiae,’ by which a clerk could not be pressed 
by his creditors for payment to the extent that he would be left without 
a decent measure of support; neither could he therefore be imprisoned 
for non-payment of debts, nor be deprived of the materials necessary for 
his support.}8 

It is thus quite apparent that under specific provisions in both Roman 
Civil and Canon law, clerks and scholars were accorded a large number 
of privileges and immunities. However, despite their enumeration, 
there is still in question their specific application or observance in actual 
practice. For in the highly localized communities of the middle ages, 
and because of the prevailing customary laws, it would seem to have 
been one thing for clerks and scholars, on the basis of their calling, to 
claim, but another to enjoy, the exemptions and immunities either of the 
Corpus iuris Civilis, or of the Corpus iuris Canonici. In the frequent 
instances where the scholars, whether religious or laymen, were not 
citizens of the cities where they were studying, they were at a con- 
siderable disadvantage. They could expect no protection from the 
local laws or magistrates, since in common with other travelers, they had 
left behind them their legal protectors when they left their monastic 


16 This ‘privilegium fori’ or ‘benefit of clergy’ went back to the time of Constantine and was 
one of the most important of the clerical privileges. See R. Génestal, Le privilegium fori en France 
du décret de Gratien a la fin du XIV siécle (2 vols., Paris, 1921-24), I, ii ff.3 59 ff.; 1, 162; and by 
the same author Les Origines de l’appel comme d’abus (Paris, 1955), pp. 1 ff.; H. C. Lea, Studies in 
Church History (Philadelphia, 1883), pp. 177 ff.; and for the earlier history, Lazzaro Maria de 
Bernardis, I ‘Privilegia clericorum,’ nel diritto Italiano (Milan, 1937), pp. 18 ff.; and J. E. Downs, 
op. cit., pp. 6 ff. 

7 Ibid., p. 6; and R. Génestal, of. cit., 1, ii. This was known as ‘privilegium canonis.’ Génestal 
points out that although this and similar privileges were also claimed by scholars, that in Italy the 
canonists did not consider them related. Rather they were said to depend upon the Authentica 
Habita. In France, however, the situation was different. Loc. cit., pp. 59 ff.; 6r. 

18 L. M. de Bernardis, p. 25, quoting Codex iuris canonis, Can. 122. See also J. E. Downs, op. 


cit., pp. 6 ff.; 14 ff.; R. Génestal, 1, 59 ff., and P. Kibre in American Historical Review, LIX, 548, 
notes 17, 18. 
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retreats or homelands. Henceas foreigners, their position might become 
extremely difficult and precarious. The increasing tendency in the 
twelfth century for scholars to travel long distances to attend famous 
schools or to sit at the feet of noted scholars appears to have brought this 
matter to the fore. And to meet their need use was made, on behalf of 
the scholars, of the privilegium or private law which was also bein 

utilized for traveling merchants. Although the latter would face the 
same difficulties they might perhaps have had more opportunity to 
retaliate than did the scholars. For both groups, however, the avowed 
purpose of the privilegia was to compensate for the disadvantages attach- 
ing to the traveler’s status under the existing general laws. As private 
laws, the privilegia were to be written down, and those who claimed redress 
under them had to be able to produce the document containing them.!9 
The importance of such privi/egia and their widening use is underlined 
by the fact that, already in the late twelfth century, the drawing up of 
such documents or privi/egia was included in the Ars dictamen.2° More- 
over, since the privilege for which no document could be produced 
would be deemed a custom (consuetudo), not a privilege (privilegium), 
and could the more easily be contravened,” the collection of documents 
or privilegia in which were enumerated their specific rights, privileges, 
and immunities, came to be the most carefully guarded of the scholars’ 
treasures. It was thus largely due to the neglect of this precept and 


19 Hastings Rashdall, Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages (new ed., by F. M. Powicke and 
A. B. Emden, 3 vols., O.U.P., 1936), 1, 150-151; and the other references in American Historical 
Review, LIX, 548-549, especially note 20. See also note 2 above; and cf. Gratian’s Decretum, 
loc. cit., 1, Part 1, Distinctio 111, col. 4-5; and the references in the following note. The privilegia 
were defined as private laws to distinguish them from the general statutes or prevailing laws: 
*Privilegium quasi lex privata in primum...’ Cambridge University Gonyille and Caius College 
MS 385(605), c. 1300, p. 544a, from a Dictionary, possibly by John of Garland. For the further 
distinctions between law and privileges, see E. G. Roelker, Principles of privilege according to the 
Code of Canon Law (Catholic Univ. Canon Law Studies, no. 35, Washington D.C., 1926), pp. 
20 ff. 

20 For an extensive discussion of the kinds of privilege as a part of the ‘Ars Dictamen,’ see the 
‘Summa Dictaminis Aurelianensis’ of the late twelfth century in which are specified four kinds of 
Privilegia, namely papal, imperial, those granted by archbishops or bishops; and the privilegium 
seculare ‘vero decretum ...’; in L. Réckinger, Quellen zur Bayerischen und Deutschen Geschichte, 
1x (Munich, 1863), I, 111-114; also the ‘Sachsische Summa Prosarum Dictaminis,’ dated from 
1222 to 1241, in which are discussed some twenty kinds of privilege, /oc. cit. IX, I, 215-346. The 
term itself is there defined (p. 216) as ‘Unde sciendum est inprimis, quod privilegium secundum 
ethimoloyam sui nominis est lex privata. Et sunt omnia privilegia stricti iuris, id est, quod nichil 
ex eorum intellectu haberi potest nisi quod in textu littere continetur...’ A third such collection, 
‘...de formis privilegiorum,’ is included in the ‘Formelbuch aus Baumgartenberg,’ Joc. cit., IX, 
Il, 780-789, with the following variant definition: ‘Igitur privilegium est libertas secundum ius 
vel preter ius commune a principe concessa alicui ecclesie vel collegio vel communitati vel alicui 
private persone.’ See further Munich, Codex Lat. Monacensis 16520, fol. 41r : ‘Quedam necessaria 
stilum dictandi circa Epistolas et Privilegia concernentia sunt premittenda. .. .’ 

21H. E. Salter, Munimenta civitatis Oxonie (Oxford Historical Society, 1920), p. XV. 
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to the failure to produce these privilegia that Horatius Lutius in the 
sixteenth century attributed the increasing tendency of judges to apply 
customary law and hence to rule against the scholars.?? 

Among the specific privilegia drawn up on behalf of scholars, the 
Privilegium scholasticum, or Authentica Habita issued by the emperor, 
Frederick Barbarossa, at the Diet of Roncaglia in November of 1158,?° 
is the most famous and influential of its kind. The privilege was 
intended to apply to all traveling scholars, that is to all persons who 
journeyed or resided in imperial lands for purposes of study. Under 
it such persons, on their way to, and during their stay at, the place of 
the schools were to be guaranteed safe conduct under imperial protection. 
They were to be exempted from the application of the law of reprisals ;? 
and they were to have immunity from the jurisdiction of the local civil 
magistrates. The scholars too were to have the right to summon their 
adversaries in specific suits to the place of the schools, and they were to 
be permitted to choose their own judges, that 1s from among their own 
rectors, or the bishop of the diocese.?° 

The reasons for the emperor’s beneficence in thus singling out the 
scholars as particularly worthy of imperial solicitude, protection, and 
favor are obscure. They are also doubtless complex. Frederick I 
himself asserted that he did so since the whole world 1s illuminated by 
their learning, and because one could not help but feel compassion for 
those ‘who for love of learning choose exile and poverty, and divest 
themselves of their patrimony, while exposing themselves to every 

22 Salter, loc. cit.; also American Historical Review, LIX, 548, note 19; and Horatius, Lutius, 
Tractatus de privilegis studentium (Frankfort, 1625), A2zr—Agr. 

3 T have utilized the text newly edited from a Vatican manuscript (Palat. 761) by H. Koeppler, 
‘Frederick Barbarossa and the Schools of Bologna: Some Remarks on the ‘‘Authentica Habita,’’’ 
English Historical Review, Liv (1939), 606-607. An earlier edition of the text is by L. Weiland, 
Constitutiones et acta publica imperatorum et regum (Monumenta Germaniz historica, Hanover, 1893), 
I, ‘Privilegium scholasticum,’ p. 249. 24 See below, note 30, for the reprisals. 

°° In this regard see particularly Hastings Rashdall, Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages 
(new ed. by F. M. Powicke and A. B. Emden, O.U.P., 1936), 1,144, 151. The right of the scholars 
to choose their own judges, from either their own masters or the bishop of the diocese, as both 
Rashdall (op. cét., 1, 144) and Koeppler (loc. cit., LIv, 604-605) have pointed out, was probably 
derived from Justinian. It was also, as they indicated, in conformity with the prevailing procedure 
in Lombardy where, as a result of the intermixture of peoples, each with their own national and 
tribal laws, individuals were customarily permitted to declare under what law they wished to live _ 
and be judged, whether Roman, Lombard, Frankish, or Salic. The provision was furthermore 
probably influenced by the prevailing immunity of the ecclesiastical order, to which many of the 
scholars belonged, from any judges but their own, as already noted. Hence the option given the 
scholars to choose between their masters and the bishop was in accord with their right to choose 
between the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction. See also American Historical Review, LIX, 550-551, 
and notes 26-27; Génestal, loc. cit., 1, 59. Scholars were, however, according to some jurists, 


forbidden to use their privileges in such crimes as homicide, adultery, rape, theft and kidnapping. 


See Imperatoris Iustiniani s. principis Authenticorum liber (Paris, 1 550), p. 178, with glosses of Accursius, _ 
et al, 
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peril, and suffering what must be most grievous to endure: bodily 
injuries without cause from the vilest of men.’2 It is possible, too, 
that Frederick I may have wished to reward the Bolognese professors of 
Roman law who had supported his claims to the right of the imperium ;?? 
or that he was thinking primarily of the many German scholars who 
daily crossed the Alps to study in Bologna.?8 

However, whatever may have been the imperial motive, whether 
altruistic or selfish, there would seem little doubt that the issuance of 
the duthentica Habita called attention to some at least of the disabilities 
faced by traveling scholars. The insecurity of the roads, as well as the 
lurking dangers within the city in which the schools were located, are 
suggested by the grant of safe conduct and imperial protection ;?9 the 
invidious threat of reprisals, to which the students were singularly 
exposed, that is the practice of holding responsible all the citizens of a 
town or locality from which a merchant or other individual had failed 
to pay a debt or had refused to answer to charges of a crime, is pointed 
up by the provisions under imperial guarantees that scholars might not be 
injured nor be subjected to any exactions either in reprisals or under 
pretense of public offense for the debts of any province or city to which 
they belonged, under penalty of fourfold damages, infamy, and loss of 
any public office for violation of the measure.2® And finally, the need 


*6 English Historical Review, LIX, 607. 

27 American Historical Review, LIX, 549, note 22; Anna IT. Sheedy, Bartolus on social 
conditions (New York, 1942), pp. 129 ff. 

28 The question of what groups of persons the emperor intended to benefit early came under 
scrutiny by the jurists. The general character of the imperial pronouncement made it possible 
to argue with equal conviction that the grant was intended to apply to students as well as to professors 
and doctors, of any faculty whatever, even those studying grammar, not only at Bologna, but 
elsewhere in other scholastic centers: ‘Ultimum est, quod ista privilegia non solum competunt 
scolaribus legum, et canonum, et theologiae, sed etiam scolaribus cuiuscunque facultatis, etiam si 
grammaticae studeant, vel primitivae scientiae...’ Pierre Rebuffi, De scolasticorum bibliopolarum 
atque ceterorum universitatum omnium ministrorum, iuratorumque privilegiis. (‘Cum privilegio 
regis, an. 1530, Paris, 1540), 381 ff. In his account of the limits of the grant of privileges, Rebuffi 
discussed first the question of its application to persons teaching the primary letters. And he con- 
cluded that the matter would rest upon whether or not those teaching were publicly employed. 
If they were so employed, they would have a right to enjoy the immunities. On the question, 
however, whether those who taught necromancy or other prohibited sciences should be included, 
he argued that since these subjects were prohibited, those teaching them were not privileged. 
Finally, on the subject of whether or not the privileges should be enjoyed equally by all, regardless 
of their status, Rebuffi did not commit himself, but rested the matter on the principles of natural 
and civil law. 29 See American Historical Review, LIX, 549, note 20. 

80 Koeppler, English Historical Review, LIV, pp. 595-600, 600-604, text, p. 607, called attention 
to the exemption from the reprisal as one of the most important of the privileges granted in the 
Authentica Habita. See also Bartolus, “Tractatus Represaliarum,’ Consilia (Lyons, 1546), fol. 121 
recto; Anna T. Sheedy, Bartolus on social conditions in the fourteenth century (New York, 1942), 
pp- 139 ff.; and Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law (2nd ed., Cambridge, 1923), 1, 
on the reprisal (p. 666); and on ‘collective liability’ (pp. 682-83). 
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for legal protection, as suggested earlier, is indicated by the right given 
to the scholars that they might choose their own judges before whom 
they might summon their adversaries.** 
Although one might question the extent to which the imperial 
pronouncement could correct the foregoing ills or minimize the dangers 
to which traveling scholars were subject, since the imperial will did not 
prevail even in imperial lands, it nonetheless appears certain, as the 
succeeding pages will serve to illustrate, that scholars were to reap a 
rich reward from the issuance of the 4uthentica Habita. Not only was 
the emperor’s expressed interest and concern for the scholars’ plight 
to provide an example to other potentates, but also the 4uthentica Habtta 
itself was to form the basis of ever widening claims to scholarly rights 
and privileges. Moreover, it was to help keep them alive especially 
since the 4urhentica Habita, at the emperor’s command, was incorporated 
into the Corpus iuris Civilis, under the heading ‘Ne filius pro patre.’*? 
It was there analysed, commented upon, and broadened in application 
by jurists who were concerned with Roman law. In time, too, the 
provision of the Authentica Habita guaranteeing safe-conduct and 
protection was interpreted so as to cover a number of exemptions not 
specifically noted in the text. Hence Odofredus, the thirteenth-century 
glossator and professor of law at Bologna, asserted that since the emperor 
granted students a general protection, he had implied that they need not 
contribute to the upkeep of a local police force. Hence they ‘need not 
pay tolls for their persons,’ since ‘tolls are levied for [the maintenance 
of] a police force.’ Moreover, Odofredus further added, ‘no customs 
dues should be exacted for the books of students, because such dues are 
levied on goods carried to be sold, and no decent student would ever 
dream of selling his textbooks.’83 Similarly, in the fourteenth century, 
the learned Bartolus held that since it was the emperor’s intention that the 
scholars go safely to the place of the schools and that they remain there 
without hindrance, he had therefore intended them to be freed from the 


31 See above, note 25. 

°° Koeppler, English Historical Review, Liv, 597. At pp. 590-592, he concludes that this 
inclusion of the Habita in the Corpus iuris was done to preserve the document, since only if it was 
preserved could it be of use. For although issued in the form of a constitution, the contents of the 
Authentica Habita indicate that it was a privilege, that is a private or special law rather than public 
law, and that as such its survival would have been precarious. 

93 Koeppler, Joc. cit., LIV, 594, citing Odofredus, Lecturae... (Lyons, 1550, fol. 204); and A. 
Sheedy, op. cit., p. 134. See also the quotation from Rebuffi, by way of ‘Steno Bielko, Commentatio 
de academiis (Tiibingen, 1609), 28-35,’ in L. Thorndike, University Records and Life in the Middle 
Ages (New York, 1944), p. 391. 

On the other hand, the thirteenth century glossator Accursius held that scholars should not pay 
travelers’ tolls because it was not customary for them to do so: cited by Koeppler, doc. cit., LIV, 
594. 
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burden of taxation, as well as from the duties and obligations customarily 
required of residents of the town.34 

The protection clause was further expanded, too, to encompass the 
requirement that adequate housing must be guaranteed to the scholars.®5 
The jurists’ views in this regard were especially well summarized in the 
sixteenth century by Pierre Rebufh in his work on academic privileges. 36 
He there reported that any scholar, who had difficulty in obtaining 
adequate living accommodations, could commandeer lodgings, as well 
as a horse to take him to and fro, even if the owner wished to retain 
them for his own use. And this measure should be enforced, Pierre 
Rebuffi argued, not only for doctors for whom it was originally intended 
but for all scholars on the principle that public utility resides in all of 
them, students as well as doctors. Hence, since greater public utility 
is derived from the scholar’s occupation than from the private need of the 
proprietor, “because out of the learning of the former the world will 
be guided and illuminated,’ a scholar could not be expelled from his 
lodgings even if the owner was in need of them.3” Moreover, since the 
proprietor of the dwelling was undoubtedly known to residents of the 
city and presumably also had friends and relatives there with whom he 
could stay, he would find it easier to obtain lodgings than the foreign 
scholar who was a stranger and without friends in the locality. There- 
fore, Pierre Rebuffi concluded, although one could support the validity 
of this privilege on the basis of the argument that the public should 
prevail over the private good, one could also find an even more cogent 
argument in the virtue of charity.°§ 

Although Pierre Rebuffi thus asserted, on the basis of the jurists’ 
interpretation of the provisions of the Authentica Habita, that the scholar 
should be guaranteed the right to retain his lodgings without hindrance 
from the proprietor of the house, he emphasized too that the scholar in 
turn must comply with specific regulations. He was not himself, he 
declared, so prejudiced in favor of the scholars that he would wish injustice 

34 Pierre Rebuffi, Privil. (Paris, 1540), pp. 189, 110, 149-150; 350 ff.; also pp. 491-493; and A. 
Sheedy, of. cit., pp. 135-136; American Historical Review, LIX, 556, and notes 44-46. For an 
interesting chapter on the interpretation of student privileges by Bartolus and other commentators, 
see especially A. Sheedy, op. cit., Chap. V, pp. 126 ff. 

35 American Historical Review, LIX, 558, note 56. 

36 Pierre Rebuffi, op. cit. (Paris, 1540), pp. 24 ff. “Septimum et octavum privilegium.’ For the 
later editions of Rebuffi see T'ractatus illustrium in utraque tum pontificiu tum Caesaret Turis facultate 
Iurisconsultorum (Venice, 1584), tom. XVII (18), fol. 32 ff. “De privilegiis scholarium; Septimum 
privilegium,’ fol. 34v; and Privilegia universitatum, collegiorum, bibliopolarum et omnium demum qui 
studiosis adiumento sunt (Gottingen, 1739), pp- 17-18. 

87 ‘Quia ex illius scientia mundus gubernabitur, et illuminabitur,’ /oc. cit. (Paris, 1540), pp. 32- 


33, ‘Octavum privilegium,’ loc. cit. (Venice, 1584), vol. Xvi, fol. 35ra. See note 46 below. 
88 Rebuffi, op. cit. (Paris, 1540), p. 33; Tract. ilust. terts. (Venice, 1584), tom. XVIII, fols. 


34Va—35. 
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to be done to others for their sake.29 To continue, therefore, to enjoy 
the housing privilege, the scholar must not jeopardize his occupancy by 
bringing a prostitute into the house; and he must agree to retain his 
lodgings for the entire year or to compensate the proprietor if he should 
leave before the end of the year. However, this latter obligation might 
be waived for some justifiable cause such as the pestilence ; and also if 
the departing scholar found a substitute for his place. But the sub- 
stitute must not be a brawling student. For his part, on the other 
hand, the landlord must not fill the vacancy without the consent and 
approval of the other lodgers. 

As further interpreted by the jurists, the provisions in the 4uthentica 
Habita for protection and safety were held to imply a guarantee that the 
scholars would be protected from intrusion or invasion of their dwellings 
and from the loss of any of their belongings. According to some jurists, 
and as incorporated into the statutes of the Bolognese Commune, an’ 
attack upon the home of a scholar was deemed a sacrilege. And these 
provisions were also the basis for asserting that the scholars were to be 
compensated for any thefts or losses that they might suffer during their 
stay in the university city. Thus in any dispute, uprising, or strife 
in the city, if anything was taken from a scholar it had to be restored in 
full by the Commune, provided, however, that the culprit had not been 
apprehended. If he had been, then he would be required to pay the 
damages in full. The Bologna Commune in fact pledged itself ready 
to provide another lodging to the scholar for the full time of his lease, if — 
the house in which he was living was burned or destroyed during his 
occupancy. However, the Commune would not assume any respon- 
sibility if the destruction was attributable to negligence on the part of the 
scholar or to any member of his household." 

Under protection for the scholars’ belongings, too, Pierre Rebuffi 
held that the scholar’s books were protected from seizure even for non- 
payment of rent. The landlord was strictly forbidden to take the books 
in lieu of rent, for if he did so, he would be interrupting the study of 
letters, “for which the books are of such great utility.’42 However, if 


39 ‘Nec sumus ita scolaribus addicti, ut aliis iniustitiam facere debeamus... et per hoc dixi 
contra rectorem Montispessulani, quod non poterat expellere unum ex Collegio du Vergier, post 
quinquennium, si ille erat utilis collegio. ...’ Rebuffi, op. cit. (Paris, 1540), pp. 34-35. 

40 [bid., pp. 67 ff.; 40 ff.; 53-54, respectively. 

“ Rebufh, op. cz. (Paris, 1540), pp. 45; 192; A. Sheedy, op. cit., pp. 136-137; Tract. illust. iuris. 
(Venice, 1584), tom. xvitl, fols. 37v-38r; and see below. 

42 “Si pro dicta locatione eorum libri obligarentur, dominus eos detineret, et interturbaret litera- 
rum studium, item propter libros provenit maxima utilitas...’ Rebuff, op. cit. (Paris, 1540) 
66; loc. cit. (Venice, 1584), tom. xvitt, fol. 37vb. On the value of books, see further A. SHS 
op. ctt., pp. 147-148. 
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the scholar died, then the landlord might keep or sell the books to pay 
for the funeral and other expenses. Pierre Rebuffi then asserted that 
good scholars find as much delight in their books as they do in a good 
wife or in a loved one; and that they come to revere their books as they 
do their own bodies. Indeed, Rebuffi added, because of the usefulness 
of books, all writers of books are privileged, ‘and today, printers.’ He 
then reported that, in the year 1525, while he was lecturing at Toulouse, 
he had seen persons condemned to hang because they had burned 
scholars’ books.*% 

Through an even wider interpretation and application of the guarantee 
of protection, the jurists held that the scholar’s comfort and ease of 
application to study must be maintained, and that anything that inter- 
fered with this must be removed. Hence Bartolus asserted that through 
this privilege the scholar had a right to expel a smith or anyone living 
in his house, if he should make disturbing noises.44 In this regard too, 
Pierre Rebufh brought corroborating evidence. He reported the case 
at Montpellier of the removal of a weaver, who lived near the Collége 
du Vergier, because he sang in such a loud voice that he interfered with 
the students’ application to their studies. The weaver had been given 
the choice of either refraining from singing so loudly or leaving the 
premises. And on his insistence that he was so accustomed to singing 
loudly that he could not stop, the weaver was obliged to leave the 
premises. ‘This action was held to be justified because of the public 
utility that abides in scholars.4®° However, not all jurists agreed with 
this opinion. Some held that a workman could not be expelled by a 
doctor or student, and Pierre Rebufh, himself, as indicated above, held 
that the scholarly privileges could not be so interpreted as to do anyone 
an injustice.4® ‘The prevailing opinion, in his own time, Pierre Rebufhi 


43 Rebufh, of. cit. (Paris, 1540), 66-67. 

44 A. Sheedy, op. cit., p. 137; and the references, cited in American Historical Review, LIX, 561, 
note 67; Rebufh, of. cit. (Paris, 1540), p. 153 loc. cit. (Venice, 1584), tom. XVIII, fol. 33v, ‘tertium 
privilegium.’ 

45 See above note 37; and Rebuff, op. cit. (Paris, 1540), pp. 15-18; doc. cit. (Venice, 1584), tom. 
xvii, fol. 33vb, ‘ergo in scholaribus, in quibus versatur utilitas publica, ut dixi.’ Rebufh also 
answered the objection that the utility of scholars lay only in doctors not in students by the argument 
that students will be future doctors. For the later citations of the privilege, see L. Thorndike, 
University Records, p. 391. 

46 A. Sheedy, op. cit., pp. 137-138; and above note 39. See also Horatius Lutius, ‘De privilegiis 
scholarium,’ Tract. illus. juris. (Venice, 1584), tom. XVIII, fols. 79-80, ‘Privilegium xLvi’; and 
Johann C. Itter, De honoribus sive gradibus academicis (Frankfort 4 Main, 1698), p. 476.  Itter 
pointed out that the application of this privilege, that is, the right to quiet, aroused considerable 
rancor, and that it brought forth the assertion that a city could exist without professors or doctors 
but could not survive without artisans; and that the artisans were therefore more important to them 
than the doctors or professors. The same argument is found earlier too in Horatius Lutius, loc. 
cit. (Venice, 1584), tom. XVII, ff. 79v-8or. 
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reported, was the view that a scholar could not interfere with a workman 
and prevent him from continuing with his craft, since contemporary 
judges, unlike those of the fourteenth century, more usually sided with 
base persons than with scholars whom they treated far worse than 
serving men.*” 

Not only was it claimed that the scholar had a right to be protected 
from disturbing noises, but also that he must be safeguarded against 
bad odors which might interfere with his pursuit of learning. Thus 
sulfurers and other artificers could be prohibited from engaging in any 
odoriferous occupation in a house adjoining or in close proximity to the 
schools. However, the right to apply this measure and to interfere 
with workers in the above occupations could not be exercised by any 
but a true scholar, that is one who was neither a vagrant nor a person of 
dissolute character.48 

Such were the scholarly privileges in theory, according to the provi- 
sions of Roman Civil and Canon law, the Authentica Habita, and the views 
of representative glossators and jurists. For the further promulgation of 
similar privileges and their enjoyment in practice, we shall now turn to 
specific groups of scholars in some of the university centers. In each of 
these, as the succeeding chapters will make clear, the actual application 
of these scholarly privileges or rights and immunities, was dependent 
upon the intervention on the scholars’ behalf of popes, communes, 
monarchs or other potentates, and upon the issuance of specific grants of 
privileges to meet the requirements of a particular crisis; or, as in the 
case of the English monarch, upon the issuance of writs to answer to 
individual complaints. Even in such instances, however, the promul- 
gation of a grant of privileges or of a writ did not necessarily ensure 
_its application in a given locality, since the interpretation and enforce- 
ment of these decrees or privileges differed greatly in the various urban 
centers where the university associations developed. Yet, in almost 
every instance, the scholars, seeking redress, based their demands upon 
the earlier pronouncements. The resulting privileges, too, were fre- 
quently reminiscent of those set forth in the Corpus iuris Canonici, the 
Corpus turis Civilis, and the Authentica Habita. ‘These facts will, it is 
hoped, emerge more clearly as we turn from generalizations to the parti- 
cular developments taking place in such university centers, as Bologna, 


47 Rebufhi, op. cit. (Paris, 1540), pp. 23-24; Privilegia universitatum ... (Gottingen, 1739), 
pp. 12-15. The weight of opinion of fourteenth-century jurists, to which Rebuffi is undoubtedly 
referring, did, as Miss Sheedy has pointed out (0. cit., p. 137), support the view that doctors or 
students could expel a workman or could compel him not to hammer, because the public welfare 
demanded that the state be filled with learned men; hence no interference with their studies could 
be permitted. 

48 Rebufhi, op. cit. (Paris, 1540), pp. 19-21; (Géttingen, 1739), pp. 12-15. 
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Padua, Paris, and Oxford, between the close of the twelfth and the 
fifteenth centuries. In so doing, we shall direct our attention first to 
Bologna because of that city’s close association with the Authentica 
Habita; next to Padua, the haven of scholars fleeing from strife torn 
Bologna ; and then across the Alps to Paris, and finally to Oxford. 


2+ 


Cuapter II 


SCHOLARLY PRIVILEGES AT BOLOGNA 


LTHOUGH, in the course of the centuries, the Commune of 
Bologna was to develop a high degree of civic pride in the main- 
tenance, cultivation, and patronage of foreign scholars, it apparently 
did not do so immediately after the issuance of the duthentica Habita. 
As late as the first quarter of the thirteenth century, there is in fact 
evidence that the communal authorities were engaged in an active 
campaign against the associations of foreign law students. The magis- 
trates were threatening with arrest scholars who refused to take the 
oath of obedience to the communal statutes and who chose instead to 
follow the exclusive lead of their rectors. The magistrates were also 
being empowered, under the statutes of 1216 and 1217, to apply the . 
penalties of banishment and confiscation of property to anyone who 
conspired or participated in an attempt to move the students from 
Bologna.} 

The specific reasons for the lack of favor toward the foreign scholars 
in the early thirteenth century are obscure. They may have had some 
relation to the current political situation, as Albano Sorbelli suggests.? 
That is, the Commune’s advocacy shortly before 1216 of the imperial _ 
claims of Otto of Brunswick in opposition to the papal choice of the 
youthful Frederick Hohenstaufen, may have antagonized several of 
the foreign scholars. Or, it is possible that the Commune feared that 
the latter were plotting against it. At all events, whatever the cause, 
it was evident that the students were actively resisting the communal 


* For the confluence of scholars to Bologna, see Albano Sorbelli, Storia della universita di Bologna 
(Bologna, 1940), I, 209 ff. The Authentica Habita of Frederick I had particularly favored the 
law students, both Bolognese and foreign, in the city. See above Chapter I, p. 10; also C. Malagola, 
Monografie storiche sullo studio bolognese (Bologna, 1888), p. 7. More detailed accounts of the student 
associations ; and of their conflict with the Commune may be found in H. Rashdall, Universities of 
Europe in the Middle Ages (new ed. by F. M. Powicke and A. B. Emden, O. U. P., 1936), 1, 
144 ff.; 162 ff.; 167 ff.; P. Kibre, The Nations in the Mediaeval Universities (Mediaeval Academy of 
America, Cambridge, Mass., 1948), pp. 5-7, and the bibliographical references there cited in notes 
12 ff. Further bibliography too on the relations between the Commune and the university associ- 
ations is indicated by Dr. Giorgio Cencetti, Gli archivi dello studio Bolognese (Publ. del R. Archivio 
di Stato di Bologna, m1, 1938), 11, note 2 ff. And see also A. Sorbelli, op. cit., 1, 154 ff.; Malagola, 
Monograjfie (1888), p. 8; L. Frati, Statuti di Bologna dall’anno 1245 all’anno 1267 (Dei Monumenti 
istorici pertinenti alle provincie della Romagna, serie prima, Statuti, Bologna, 1869-97), I, 23, 
25> 27+ 

* Sorbelli, op. cit. (1940), 1, 91-94, 161-162. See also I pid antichi statuti della facolta teologica 
(ed. F. Ehrle, Bologna, 1932), XXXvII. 
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demands for an oath of obedience. In open defiance of the threats against 
their persons and properties, they were in effect preparing to leave 
the city.? But before their departure they took time to send a petition 
for support to Innocent III’s successor, Honorius III. And in response, 
Honorius III issued the famous Bull of May 27, 1217, in which he 
unequivocally approved the students’ decision to migrate rather than 
to perjure themselves by obeying the town statutes against the wishes 
of their own rectors; and he threatened with excommunication anyone 
who should order them to do so.4 

Moreover, in addition to making clear his approval of the scholars’ 
stand, Pope Honorius III sought also to turn communal sympathy in 
their favor. He endeavored particularly to prevail upon the podesta 
and the other magistrates to abrogate or rescind the objectionable 
statutes so that the students would not leave the city.5 By 1220 these 
efforts were partially successful. The Commune had repealed the 
penal provisions of the town statutes. But the measure requiring the 
rectors, at the time of their installation into office, to take the oath that 
they would not seek the removal of the studium from the city was 
retained. Hence strained relations continued and, in 1222, many of 
the foreign scholars migrated to Padua.® 

Meanwhile and thereafter, Pope Honorius III continued to seek 
further concessions from the Commune on the students’ behalf. He 
made another attempt in 12259 to persuade the podesta and the people 
of Bologna to abrogate the recently promulgated statutes against the 
foreign scholars ; and he sought to enlist the aid of the bishop of Parma 


3 For migrations from Bologna, see Sorbelli, 1, 161-162; P. Kibre, op. cit., p. 6, note 16; Rashdall, 
I, 154, 169-170; and A. Favaro, ‘Nuovi documenti intorno all’emigrazione di professori e di scolari 
dallo studio di Bologna, avvenuta nel 1321,’ R. Deputaz. di storia patria per le provincie di Romagna, 
Atti, ser. 3, X (1891-92), 313. 

4 Bologna Univ. MS 678 (1306), 18th cent., fol. Ir (ex Reg. Vatic. Epistola 453, an. 1). The text 
of the Bull is reproduced by Rashdall, 1, 585. See also zb7d., 1, 170. 

5 These appeals to the various magistrates of Bologna are contained in Bologna Univ. MS 678, 
(1306), 18th cent., fols. 1r—zr (ex Reg. Vatic.): Ep. 454, an. 1, addressed in 1217 to the Podesta; 
Ep. 509, an. II, June 26, 1219, addressed to the archdeacon; also Ep. 510, an. 1; Ep. 728, an. Iv, 
addressed to the Bolognese people: ‘...statuta contra libertatem scholarium ab ipsis sancta, 
penitus abrogari mandat,’ and Ep. 729, an. Iv, April 22, 1220, to the people and archdeacon of 
Bologna; also the archpresbyter of Reggio: ‘... ut Bononienses ad abroganda praedicta statuta 
compellant.’ See further C. Sigonius, Historiarum Bononiensium libri sex (Opera omnia, ed. L. A. 
Muratori and P. Argelati, Milan, 1733), Il, 215. 

6 Rashdall, 1, 1713 Sorbelli, of. cit., 1, 161-162; and for the migration in 1222 to Padua, Liber 
regiminum Padue (Muratori, Rerum scriptores italicarum, Appendix) 111, 305; A. Gloria, ‘Monu- 
menti della universita di Padova (1222-1318), R. Istituto Veneto, dt scienze, lettere ed arti, Memorie, 
XXII, 2 (1884-85), 124 ff.; 354-355. Giordano, the bishop of Padua, was named papal delegate to 
compose the differences and to settle the dispute that had led to the major exodus to Padua. For 
Bishop Giordano, see below. 
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and that of the archdeacon and archpresbyter of Reggio.’ And even- 
tually Honorius III had the probable satisfaction of seeing his efforts 
bear fruit. In 1227 the Commune gave tacit approval to the formation 
by the foreign scholars of university associations with elected rectors at 
their head,® although the earlier provision requiring the rectors to take 
oaths of obedience to the Commune was not removed from the statute 
books. However, there was apparently no further attempt by the 
magistrates to enforce the measure. Communal assent, too, was 
presumably given at this time to the universities’ prerogative of extract- 
ing from their members an oath of obedience to their rectors who alone 
would exercise civil jurisdiction over them.? 

Whether or not, however, this change in the communal attitude 
toward the foreign student associations may be attributed wholly to 
papal persuasiveness is a moot question. Other considerations may 
have had a part in bringing about the decision. There is, for example, 
a strong probability that the citizens had come to recognize the advantage 
of having in their midst foreign scholars who were in many instances 
persons of wealth and distinction.1° Or, as also appears likely, the 
civic authorities may have preferred to comply with the papal request 
rather than to risk losing the studium in the face of the more serious 
threat to its survival posed by the emperor, Frederick II]. The latter 
had already, two years earlier, in 1225, ordered the immediate closing 
of the schools of Bologna and the departure of all doctors and students 


7 Ep. 46, an. rx, Oct. 5, 1225, addressed to the podesta and people of Bologna: *. . . statuta ab 
ipsis contra scholarium libertatem denuo promulgata; iterum abrogare mandet’: Bologna Univ. 
MS 678 (1306), fol. 2v; and Ep. 17, an. 1x, May 15, 1226, to the bishop of Parma and the arch- . 
deacon and archpresbyter of Reggio: Joc. cit., fol. 3r: ‘. .. Renuentibus Bononiensibus abrogare 
statuta ab ipsis contra scholarium libertatem edita, predictis iniungit, ut eos ad id quantotius 
faciendum compellant.’ See also Annali Bolognesi (ed. L. V. Savioli, 3 vols. in 6, Bassano, 1784-95), 
III, pt. 2, Appendix, documents 484, 485. 

§ Although the pope had formally recognized the student rectors in his Bull of 1224: Malagola, 
Monografe, p. 9, formal recognition and confirmation by the Commune of the right of the students 
to their own elected rectors did not, however, appear in the statutes until 1245-67. See below; 
also Sorbelli, op. cit., 1, 163; and L. Frati, Statuti di Bologna dall’anno 1245 all’anno 1267, Ul, 27. 

* For the ordinary civil jurisdiction of the rectors, see C. Malagola, Monografie storiche sullo 
studto bolognese (Bologna, 1888), pp. 39-443; and the Jurist statutes for 1317-47, ed. by H. Denifle, 
Archiv fiir Litteratur und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters, ut (1887), 256 ff.; 264 ff.; Statuti delle 
untversita e dei collegi dello studio bolognese (ed. C. Malagola, Bologna, 1888), p. 12, Rubric x. In 
the reform statutes approved by the Commune in 1417 and incorporated into the jurist University 
Statutes of 1432, it was asserted that in all civil cases involving scholars and non-scholar members, the 
judges were to be those designated by the doctors and the scholars: Statuti (ed. Malagola), pp: 
198-199. For the rectors’ criminal jurisdiction, see Malagola, Monografie, pp. 42-44; and Statuti 
(ed. Malagola), for the University of Arts and Medicine, Pp- 235, 243. F. Cavazza, ‘Le scuole 
dell’antico studio di Bologna,’ R. Deputaz. di storia patria per le prov. ai Romagna, Atti e Memorie, 
ser. 3, XI (1892-93), 72, note, suggests that the rectors’ criminal jurisdiction was negligible. 

10 P. Kibre, The Nations in the Mediaeval Universities, p. 8, Mote) agar 
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for the newly-founded imperial university at Naples. He had also 
decreed that anyone who remained to teach or to study in Bologna 
was to be severely punished4 However, it is apparent that neither 
the doctors nor the students had complied with this edict. And they 
had been encouraged and sustained in their defiance of the imperial will 
by papal support. By 1227 too, Honorius III had persuaded Frederick 
II to withdraw the edict requiring the doctors and students to go to 
Naples.}? 

Hence from 1227 on, with the removal of the imperial threat and in 
the light of continued papal favor, the Commune began the program of 
substantial exemptions and privileges for the scholars at Bologna that it 
was to continue for many centuries. Provisions were drawn up extend- 
ing to doctors and students permission to purchase grain for themselves 
and their retainers when other persons in the city were forbidden to 
do so ;!* and allowing them to bring books into the city without payment 
of any tolls or customs dues.14 The scholars were, moreover, as in the 
provisions of the Corpus iuris Civilis, to be exempted from military service ; 
from the obligation to pay communal levies and taxes; and from the 
need to perform specific civic tasks.1° Possibly also at this time, there 
were brought together and reaffirmed the measures earlier drawn up to 
ensure adequate housing at a fixed rent for the scholars, that is the 
provisions for the annual assessing and fixing of rents by four assessors, 
two elected by the townspeople, and two scholars by the rector. The 
assessors were to take an oath to the rector that they would perform their 


duty faithfully.16 


11 A. Gaudenzi, “La costituzione di Federico II che interdice lo studio Bolognese,’ Archivio 
storico italiano, ser. 5, XLII (1908), 352-3613; Matthaeus de Griffonibus, Memoriale historicum de 
rebus bononienstum (Muratori, Rerum scriptores italicarum, new ed. by L. Frati and A. Sorbelli, 
Citta di Castello, 1902), XVIII, pt. 2, p. 8. 

12 Gaudenzi, loc. cit., p. 353; Rashdall, 1, 171, note 5; and Bologna Univ. MS 680 (1309), Feb. 1, 
and June 11, 1227, fol. 81v. 

13 In the year 1227, according to Matthaeus de Griffonibus, Memoriale historicum (Muratori), 
XVIII, pt. 2, p. 9, there was a very acute famine in Bologna. The price of wheat rose and there 
was great mortality among both rich and poor, so that restrictions had to be placed on the purchase 
of wheat. For the privileges, see note 15 below. 

14 For the views of the jurists on the justification of this exemption, see Chapter I, p. 12 above. 

15 Bologna Univ. MS 680 (1309), fol. 82r, an. 1243: ‘Decretum consilii Bononiensis quo urgente 
bello doctores et scholares a militia immunes esse caretur’ ; Sigonius, Hist. 111,262. The exemption 
from the army continued to be included in the Communal statutes into the sixteenth century. 
However, in the statutes of 1561, it was asserted that if any levy was made for raising an army for 
the Commune, the doctors and students, who had been lecturing on Civil Law for twenty years, 
would be required to pay their share, just as other citizens of the city of Bologna: Statutt et privilegia, 
(Bologna, 1561), p. 69; Statuti (ed. Malagola), p. 158. For the other privileges, see especially, G. 
Zaccagnini, La vita dei maestri e degli scolari nello Studio di Bologna (Biblioteca dell’Archivum 
Romanicum, ser. I, V, 1926), 43-44, 66. 

16 A. Sorbelli, Storia dell’universita di Bologna (1940), I, 211; also Rashdall, 1, 148, citing Savioli, 
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Yet, despite the active concern now reflected in the communal measures 
for the welfare of the foreign scholars in the city, the earlier statutes 
providing severe punishment for anyone who sought to bring about 
the removal of the studium were retained on the statute books, together 
with the measures against those who aided or abetted such migrations. 
Moreover, the penalties increased in severity as time went on. They 
thus came to include death, perpetual banishment and confiscation of 
property.1? However, there appears to have been no attempt to apply 
them to the rectors of the universities. And there was seemingly, 
too, no objection to or interference with the exercise by the rectors of 
their asserted right to call for a cessation of lectures and a dispersal of 
the students when the occasion demanded it. Such action, according 
to the Jurist university statutes of 1432, might be taken with the approval 
of at least two thirds of the covsiiarii of the nations, if a scholar received 
a bodily injury, and if the podesta failed to seek out and punish the guilty 
person or persons, ‘any custom or provisions to the contrary notwith- 
standing.’18 Furthermore, in the event that a suspension of the lectures 
was called for in order to obtain redress for such injuries, the statutes 
went on to stipulate that any doctor or student who did not comply with 
such a decision was to be suspended from the university associations and 
was to be deprived of his prerogatives and honors. Reinstatement 
might only be brought about by the approval of both universities and the 
payment of a fine of fifty lire.l9 


II, ii, 160; Decretal. Greg. LX, lib. 111, tit. 18, c. 13 Archiv, 11, 346 ff.; 349-3533 Statuta et Privilegia 
Bononiensis (1561), pp. 45-49, 68-69, 70; “De hospitiis et eorum taxatione et conductione. Rubrica,’ 
Statuti (ed. Malagola), p. 160. ; 

1” Statuti di Bologna dell’anno 1288 (ed. G. Fasoli and P. Sella, 1937), 11, 95-96. Although 
the measures do not appear in the statutes drawn up by the jurist universities between 1317 and 
1347, nor in the later redactions, the Commune continued to maintain the provisions against 
anyone who attempted to transfer the studium to any other place, well into the sixteenth century. 
From 1217, as Malagola points out, this was dealt with in a separate statute: Statuti (ed. Malagola), 
p. 156, note 8 (Lib. vir, Rubric x1), from Frati, Statuti di Bologna dall’anno 1245 all’anno 1267 
(1869), 11, 25. Rashdall, 1, 171, called attention to the fact that the Supplement to the University 
Statutes in 1432 provided the death penalty for any individual who entered into a conspiracy to 
transfer the studium. See also Statuti (ed. Malagola), a. 1432, Lib. rv, Rubric (cxx!), pp. 156-1573 
and the Statutes of 1561 (ed. Bologna, 1561), pp. 67-68. The podesta or captains of the people 
were to administer the punishment: Statuti (ed. Malagola), p. 157. 

Rashdall (1, 169-170, notes) further calls attention to the clause ‘inserted into the doctors’ oath 
pledging them not to aid and abet secessions of scholars’; Frati, Statuti (1869), I, 23. 

*8 On the suspension of the studium, ‘Non obstantibus statutis vel consuetudinibus quibuscumque 
in contrarium facientibus,’ see the Jurist statutes for 1432, Statuti (ed. Malagola), ‘Studio 
suspendendo,’ Rubric Lxvu, pp. 124-125; also Rubric (LxXxxx1mI), p. 137; and in the edition by 
Denifle, Archiv, 111 (1887), 352. It is also to be noted that the Commune at the same time had 
increased the severity of the penalty for anyone who entered into a conspiracy to transfer the studium 
elsewhere. See above. 

19 Statuti (ed. Malagola), 1432, p. 124; Denifle, Archiv, m1 (1887), 352. 
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With the apparent acquiescence of the Commune, too, the Jurists 
had also inserted in their statutes other provisions for united action in the 
event of an injury toa member of the university associations. Thus, if a 
student were mortally wounded and his assailant was not apprehended 
and brought to justice, the comsi/iarii of the nations, or a majority of 
their number, might place an interdict for the homicide upon up to ten 
houses in the neighborhood where the crime took place. And if the 
injury was of a less serious nature, this interdict would be extended to 
six houses, or in the case of a beating to four houses.2® And no scholar 
would be permitted to occupy lodgings in an interdicted house on 
penalty of expulsion from the university association and deprivation of 
his scholarly privileges. The list of interdicted houses was to be read 
aloud in the schools in the month of August so that they might be 
avoided by the doctors and students in the new term.24_ The need for 
such measures by the students themselves was presumably due to their 
frequent injuries as a result of the violence associated with insurrection 
and the persistent feuds to which the city was a prey.22. The year 1228, 
for example, was one particularly marked by civic disorder. On one 
occasion in that year, the leaders of the popular insurgents invaded the 
residence of the podesta and destroyed the records and books kept in 
the Palazzo.?8 

Further communal favors for scholars followed to offset, probably, the 
civil strife which had not entirely abated with the establishment of 
ecclesiastical amity with the city.24 The foreign scholars, by 1245, were 
accorded the same civil rights and protection under the laws of the city 
as Bolognese citizens.25 They were not, to be sure, given the full 
political rights: that is to vote and to hold office, enjoyed by citizens. The 
exercise of those prerogatives would have required an oath of obedience 
to the communal statutes which, in turn, would have disqualified the one 


20 Statuti (ed. Malagola), p. 124; Denifle, Archiv, 111 (1887), 351-352. 

*1 See below, references in note 51. 

22 For the numerous complaints by the students that they were the victims of violence, thefts, 
and of arson; and of appeals on their behalf by the rectors to the podesta, see F. Cavazza, ‘Le 
scuole dell’antico studio di Bologna,’ R. Deputaz. di storia patria per le prov. adi Romagna, Atti e 
Memorie, ser. 3, XI (1892-93), Documenti, pp. 282, 286-287, 288, 289-290, 291-292, 293-294, 295; 
298. See also below, note 44. 

23 Matth. de Griffonibus, Memoriale historicum de rebus bononiensium (Muratori, R.L.S., new ed. 
by Frati and Sorbelli, 1902), XVIII, pt. 2, p. 9. 

24 A concordat between the Commune and the bishop of Bologna was signed in 1233. Matth. 
de Griffonibus (Muratori), xvitI, pt. 2, p. 10. For the exodus of scholars in 1232 during the bitter 
conflict between the Commune and the bishop of Bologna, see G. Zaccagnini, “Appunti di varia 
erudizione per la storia di Bologna,’ Bibl. de l’ Archiginnasio, ser. 1, XV (1942), 51. 

25 L. Frati, Statuti di Bologna dall’anno 1245 all’anno 1267 (1869), I, 243 Rashdall, 1, 150, and 
notes; Kibre, of. cit., p. 8. Matth. de Griffonibus noted in his Memoriale historicum (loc. cit.), 
XVIII, pt. 2, p. 11, that in this year, 1245, the pope, Innocent IV, deposed Emperor Frederick II. 
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taking the oath from membership in the university associations. This 
was due to the fact that the latter, made up primarily of foreign scholars, 
particularly emphasized their autonomy and their freedom from com- 
munal controls. Their members were required to place themselves 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of the rectors. Hence, it was by 
reason of their citizenship, Rashdall has pointed out, that the professors 
and doctors at Bologna were excluded from the universities. Students 
who were Bolognese citizens had to be inscribed on a separate matri- 
culation roll, after they had taken the oath not to harm the university 
members.?® 

The Commune’s interest and concern for the foreign student associ- 
ations appears to have been heightened, too, after the defeat of the 
emperor and his emissary at the battle of Fossalta in 1249.27 The 
following year, 1250, there were incorporated into the communal 
statutes the earlier provisions relating to the universities. The Com- 
mune then reaffirmed the right of the foreign students to take an oath 
of exclusive obedience to their rectors, although it still retained the 
proviso that the rectors must promise under oath not to transfer the 
students elsewhere.28 And, in 1252 and 1253, the communal statutes 
and papal letters gave formal and official recognition to the statutes 
of the two law universities.28 The Commune had earlier endowed with 
privileges and exemptions the Bolognese doctors and professors whom 
it endeavored to prevent from going elsewhere.2® Under provisions in 
the statutes of 1245, the latter were exempted from the duties ordinarily 
required of other citizens : that is to serve or to send a substitute to serve 


26 Rashdall, 1, 153, 157-159; Zaccagnini, Joc. cit., p. 10; Frati, Statuti (1876), 1, 25. The 
provisions for Bolognese citizens were included in the Jurist University Statutes for 1317-47, under 
the heading, ‘De iuramento scolarium et Bononiensium.’ Rubric Lxxvi, Denifle, Archiv, 111, 
358-359; and in 1432, Rubric Lxxv; and Rubric Lxxv1, Statuti (ed. Malagola), pp. 128-129. See 
also I piu antichi statuti della Facolta Teologica (ed. F. Ehrle, Bologna, 1932), p. xxxix. 

27 At this battle, King Enzo, the son of Frederick II, was taken prisoner and was held in cap- 
tivity until his death, on March 14, 1272. Matth. de Griffonibus, Memoriale historicum (loc. cit.), 
p. 12; and L. Frati, La Prizionia del Re Enzo a Bologna (Biblioteca storica Bolognese 6, Bologna, 
1902). See also Sorbelli, Storza (1940), I, 91-94, 212-213. 

28 Malagola, Monografie, pp. 9-10; L. Frati, Statuti di Bologna dall’anno 1245 all’anno 1267 
(1876), 11, 27. See note above; also A. Sorbelli, “La ‘‘nazione” nelle antichi universita italiane e 
straniere,’ Bibl. del’ Archiginnasio, ser. 1, XVI (1943), 151, note 1; and for the prohibition to transfer 
the studium, Joc. cit., pp. 162 ff.; 166. 

29 Malagola, Monografie, p. 10. ‘The text of the papal letter: Innocent IV, to the Archdeacon, 
and friar Daniel, O.P., at Bologna, is reproduced in Bologna Univ. MS 678 (1306), fol. 3r—v, Jan. 12, 
1253, ex Reg. Vat. Ep. 338, an. x: ‘... Gymnasii statuta apostolica auctoritate nuper confirmata 
observari iubet.’ See also Rashdall, 1, 167, note 3. 

8° All professors or doctors from the twelfth century (a. 1189), were required to take an oath to 
the Commune that they would not teach elsewhere. Chartularium studii bononiensis (Commissione 
per la storia dell’universita di Bologna, 1909 ff.), 1, 3, 8-9, 16, et passim; also Sorbelli, Storia, 1, 
156; and Frati, Statuti (1869), 11, 22-23, for the oath in 1245. 
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in the army or cavalry, or in the guarding of the walls; and to provide 
for the upkeep of those doing guard duty.*! 

The recognition and favor thus extended to the university associations 
and to the doctors or professors brought them into close association 
with the fortunes of the Commune. Although not immediately con- 
cerned with civic affairs, the scholars nevertheless suffered with the 
citizens the effects of the disciplinary interdicts imposed by the popes, 
as well as from the occasional failure of the magistrates to respect the 
scholarly immunities. Thus, in 1255, following the murder of 
Domenico Brancaleone, in the course of the fighting between the Geremei 
or Guelfs and the Lambertazzi or Ghibilline factions, the studium was 
included in the papal interdict placed upon Bologna.32 Again in 
1260, the schools and the universities came under the interdict placed 
on the Commune because of the tumult and war.33 Earlier, in 12 58, the 
city magistrates themselves violated scholarly immunity from communal 
jurisdiction by the decapitation in the public square of a student, 
Domenico Raimundo of Genoa, on charges of his having wounded 
Niccolo Pietro dei Leoni, Confalonieri of Bologna. The execution 
took place even though the confalonieri recovered from his wounds 
and presumably asked for a stay of the execution.34 As a result, the 
students and masters in protest left the city in a body. And they 
refused to return until ample guarantees by the magistrates were given 
that everything possible would be done to prevent a recurrence of such 
action in the future. 

It is probable that this incident, resulting in so tragic a punishment, 
was similarly associated with the confusion and tumult caused by the 


$1 For similar provisions regarding military service, see the statutes for Ferrara and for Brescia. 
At Ferrara, ‘Omnes docentes in scientia legum et medicinae et in artibus grammaticae et dialecticae’ 
‘ire ad exercitum et aliqualiter facere cavalcatam non cogantur.’ Reported by F. Borsetti, Historia 
almi Ferrariae gymnasii, Ferrara (1735), 1, 11; and for Brescia see, A. Valentini, “Gli statuti di 
Brescia,’ N. Archivio Veneto, XV, 1 (1898), 54. The professors were, however, to be held respon- 
sible for paying dues to the Commune. Frati, Statuti (1876), 1, 496-497; and for the earlier 
relations of the professors to the emperor and to the Commune, see A. Palmieri, “Lo studio bolognese 
nella politica del secolo XII,’ R. Deputaz. di storia patria per le prov. di Romagna, Atti e Memorie, 
ser. 4, XXII (1932), 203-204. 

32 For the events of 1255, see Matth. de Griffonibus, Memoriale historicum (loc. cit.), p. 13; also 
for later conflicts, F. Pellegrini, ‘Il serventese dei Lambertazzi e dei Geremei, R. Deputaz. di storia 
patria per le prov. di Romagna, ser. 3, 1X (1890-91), 22-713 181-224; X (1891-92), 95-140; G. G. 
Roncagli, “Rolandino Passaggeri,’ loc. cit., ser. 3, IX (1890-91), 72-79: 

83 Cf, Rashdall 11, 14; and Chron. Vill. (a. 1259), ‘Eo anno dominus papa excommunicavit 
civitatem Bononie et multi scolares recesserunt.’ (new ed. Muratori, Rerum Ital. Scriptores), 
XVIII, part I, vol. 2, 148; also under the year 1261, in Chron. Bolog., A and B, loc. citt., 
157-158. 

34 Matth. de Griffonibus, Memoriale historicum (loc. cit.), p. 143 and see the references in the 


preceding note. 
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fighting 1 in the city between the Geremei and the Lambertazzi.2° And 
since the violence of the conflicts between these factions did not abate, 
the communal authorities were faced with a continuing threat of the 
exodus of scholars from the city. To meet this danger the magistrates 
made repeated overtures in the latters’ behalf. In 1273, the magistrates 
called attention to the many privileges and immunities enjoyed by the 
doctors and students, and particularly to their exemptions from military 
service; their immunity from the payment of communal taxes and sub- 
sidies; and their freedom from the restrictions on the purchase of grain.?® 
There is some reason to believe, too, that it was at this time that attention 
was given to the formulation of the statutes for safeguarding the houses 
occupied by the students and masters; and that there was incorporated 
into these measures the stipulation that such dwellings must not be 
destroyed nor invaded, on the occasion of any rebellion or insurrection 
within the city.27 On the other hand, attention was again called to the 
severe punishment that would be applied to anyone, foreigner or citizen, 
who should seek to have the studium transferred elsewhere.?® 
However, in the ever present civic strife, apparently neither declara- 

tions of concern for the scholars’ welfare, nor dire threats against those 
aiding their departure could prevent a considerable number of thescholars 
from departing. Whenever the opportunity was offered, they continued 
to leave in order to escape from the persistent turbulence in the city. 
This strife and disorder had given no sign of abatement even when the 
Lambertazzi or Ghibilline faction was expelled, in 1274, together with 
the podesta and the captain of the people.2® Nor was there much 
improvement under the papal legate, Bertoldo Orsini, who had been 
appointed podesta by Pope Nicholas III with the expectation that he 
would restore peace.*° Similarly, although amity was ostensibly 
achieved by the pact drawn up, in 1279, between the opposing forces, 
and the exiled Lambertazzi were permitted to reenter the city; the peace 

85 There is a short report on the relations between the Commune and the universities during 
this period in L. Sighinolfi, ‘Gli statuti dei Comune di Bologna e i privilegi degli scolari forestieri,’ 
R. Deputaz. di storia patria per le prov. di Romagna, ser. 4, XXUI (1932-33), 160-161. The account 
is summary in nature and apparently the work which it suggests was never published. See also 
Corpus chron. Bonon., a. 1258 (new ed. Muratori, Rerum Ital. Scriptores), xviii, part I, vol. 2, p. 146. 

36 A. Gaudenzi, “Gli statuti dello studio di Bologna,’ Budllettino dell’ Istituto storico italiano, vi 
(1888), 118, 121 ff.; Statuts delle universita e dei collegi dello studio bolognese (pubblicati da Carlo 
Malagola, Bologna, 1888), p. 158 ff.; Gaudenzi, doc. cit., 121 ff.; 125; ‘De immunitate doctoribus 
concessa et scolaribus civibus regentibus;’ and 126; ‘de privilegiis scolaribus concessis. . . .’ 

87 Gaudenzi, loc. cit., 118, 123 ff.; also L. Sighinolfi, doc. cit., 160-161; and the Jurist statutes (ed. 
Denifle), Archiv, 111, 355, Rubric LXXIII. 

88 Gaudenzi, loc. cit., 121 ff. 

89 Pellegrini, loc. cit., X (1891-92), 124; Matth. de Griffonibus, Memoriale historicum (loc. cit.), 


pp. 20-21. 
40 Ibid., pp. 22-23, where the legate is designated as the pope’s brother, ‘eivs fratrem.’ 
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was broken shortly afterward because of the ‘arrogance’ of the returned 
exiles, who were thereupon again expelled.“ 

On several occasions, too, the threatened migration of a large number 
of the scholars brought renewed papal intercession as well as further 
concessions from the Commune. In 1284, as had happened earlier, 
when the scholars had prepared to leave the city in protest because of an 
alleged disregard of their privileges, they had received assurances of 
papal sympathy for their grievances. However, on this occasion, 
although the pope, Martin IV, upheld their cause, he urged the scholars 
to remain in Bologna, and he appealed on their behalf to the heads of the 
Dominican and Franciscan houses in the city. He asked the latter to 
join him in the effort to dissuade the scholars from leaving and also that 
they make provision for the safeguarding of the collection of the scholars’ 
privileges.*# The city magistrates made haste, too, to declare that they 
would do their best to see that the studium of Canon and Civil law 
remained in Bologna. They further promised to exert every effort to 
maintain the tranquility of the studium; to uphold each and every 
ordinance, regulation, privilege, and benefice that had been granted to 
the scholars or issued in their favor; and to do all that they could to 
further, in every way possible, the future growth and prosperity of the 
schools.48 Moreover, the spokesmen for the Commune now offered to 
insure the foreign scholars against injuries to their persons and damage 
to their property, in the event of any uprising in the city, or as a result of 
theft, plunder, or for any other reason. They promised payment in full 
for such damages unless the culprit responsible was caught and could be 
made to pay forthem. And they provided that, in order to obtain com- 
pensation for injuries or losses, the student who suffered them need 
merely report under oath what had happened. He must, however, 
support his claim by sworn testimonials from the rector and consiliarii of 


41 For the peace concluded with the Ghibillines by the reigning Guelfs, see Matth. de Griffonibus, 
Memoriale historicum (loc. cit.), p. 23. See also Pellegrini, loc. cit., xX, 126-131. At p. 126, 
‘Miilmxx (sic), Bertoldus de Vrsinis de Roma fuit potestas Bon. pro ecclesia.’ 

42 Pope Martin IV’s letters to the prior of the Dominicans and to the head of the Franciscans at 
Bologna are in Bologna Univ. MS 678 (1306), 18th cent., fol. 3v, ex Reg. Vatic. Martin IV, Ep. 96, 
Sept. 11 1284, an. 11: ‘Priori Praedicatorum et Guardiano ordinis fratrum minorum Bononiae. 
Bononiensibus quaedam privilegia scholaribus concedere renuentibus ipsique ob id gymnasium 
deserere miniantibus. Pontifex iubet, ut prudenter huiusmodi motus compescere studeant.’ 

It was in all probability this threatened migration in 1284 that led to the preparation by the jurist 
universities of the collection of their privileges which was added as a fourth book to the university 
statutes; and was incorporated, in briefer form, into the collection of communal statutes. Statuti 
(ed. Malagola), p. 153, and note 1. This Book rv consists of ten rubrics: (CXX-CXXvII). See also 
Statuti di Bologna dell’ anno 1288 (ed. by Gina Fasoli and Pietro Sella, Studi e Testi, LXXXV, 1939), 
95 ff. They constitute Book viir of the Communal Statutes, with fifteen sections. 

For events between 1280 and 1289, see Matth. de Griffonibus, doc. cit., p. 25. 

43 Statuti (ed. Malagola), pp. 155-156 (Rubric Cxx). 
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his nation, attesting his uprightness of character and of reputation. The 
city magistrates also agreed to extend this privilege of compensation to 
foreign doctors or professors teaching in Bologna.*4 ‘The magistrates 
offered, moreover, as indicated earlier, to provide another suitable dwelling 
if the hospice occupied by any of the students or professors was destroyed, 
unless, of course, the destruction was caused by the resident himself or 
by a member of his immediate household.* In addition, the Commune 
adopted a measure imposing the penalty of banishment upon anyone 
who attacked a scholar; and provided that this penalty might not be 
revoked, except by the approval of the university. However, such 
banishment, the statute went on to assert, might be set aside or cancelled 
if the one so exiled should subsequently discover and bring to justice 
anyone who had struck, wounded, or killed a student, and who was being 
sought for by the magistrates. Ihe Commune also agreed to pay the 
reward for the apprehension of such persons.*6 

Under the impetus, too, of an avowed desire to favor the scholars, 
further concessions were made to them by the codification and incor- 
poration into the communal statutes of the existing regulations and of 
those issued earlier on their behalf.47 Prominent among the latter were 
the provisions for housing; the measures specifically calling for the 
annual appraisal and fixing of the rents by four assessors who had taken 
the oath to the university rectors: two to be selected by the universities 
and two by the Commune, as noted above; the stipulations that no 
student or doctor was to continue to occupy rooms in a hospice where he 
paid more than the rental set by the above assessors, on penalty of being 
deprived of his university privileges and status; and the assertion that 


44 Statuti, 1288, loc. cit., U1, 99; 101-102, dated 1273. For the complaints of violence, assault, and 
thefts, see above, note 22. Several of the instances cited in the documents reported by Cavazza 
date from the years after 1284, hence the Commune must have been unsuccessful in this sphere. 
For example, the accusations noted in the documents listed by Cavazza include instances of assault 
and theft in 1285, 1287, 1289, and 1298, doc. cit., pp. 286, 287, 288, 289, 291-292; and in the four- 
teenth century complaints of theft, arson and robbery as well as assault: 1302, 1306, 1319, and 1329: 
loc. cit., pp. 289-290, 290-291, 293, 294, 295. Matth. de Griffonibus, Joc. cit., pp. 24-25, provides 
an account of the tumultuous events during these years. L. Frati, La vita privata (2nd ed. Bologna, 
1929), Pp- 94-95, 392, cites a number of accusations of theft of books for the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. The privileges promising compensation for damages and losses are included in Statuti 
(ed. by Malagola), p. 126, note 4; p. 160, Rubric (Cxxrv); p. 164, Rubric (Cxxv), as first found in 
the statutes of 1284. 

45 See above. 

46 Frati, Statuti (1869), 1, 366-369, adopted in 12453; Statuti, 1288 (1939), 103. 50 Bolognese lire 
would be paid to the first person responsible for the capture, and 25 lire each to the second and third 
persons assisting. 

4” See note 42 above. In the earlier statutes it was provided that all statutes drawn up in favor of 
the scholars would be a permanent part of the Communal statutes. They were not to be removed on 
any occasion. Frati, Statuti (1245-1267), II (1869), 28. 
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the prescribed penalty for any landlord who imposed a higher rent than 
that set would be the interdiction of his house for three years.*9°: Proyis 
sion was made, however, for the landlord to raise his rent if he put in 
improvements, but only if he did this with the consent and approval of 
the tenant scholars. Otherwise, he must continue to charge the fixed 
rate for one year.49 The newly-prepared compilation also retained the 
earlier papal measures relating to housing for scholars; that is, that no 
scholar might take the lodgings occupied by another; ®9 and that doctors 
or professors had a right to occupy lodgings even if the landlord wished 
them for his own use or for that of his immediate family; also that the 
owner of the premises could refuse to rent rooms to a doctor only if 
other accommodations were available for him; and that if it should be 
discovered that any landlord had dislodged one doctor to rent to another, 
his house would be interdicted. As indicated above, the names of the 
interdicted houses were to be read aloud in the schools in the month of 
August, so that no student or professor in the new term would occupy 
them. *! : 

Similarly, too, the Commune reaffirmed a number of other privileges 
and exemptions earlier granted to the scholars. Included among 
these were: the right to purchase grain whenever and wherever they 
wished, and in any quantity necessary for themselves and their retainers, 
‘any ban or prohibition or reform statute notwithstanding’ ;*? the right 
to be exempted from the payment of any special customs dues or assess- 
ments;°? and the guarantee that all contracts concluded by scholars, 
whether or not they were of foreign origin, would be honored if drawn 
up in accordance with the common law.°4 There was repetition too 
of the provision that foreign scholars would be regarded as citizens as 
long as they were studying; and that their belongings would be protected 
as were those of citizens. Furthermore, the scholars were again given 


48 Statuti, 1288, loc. cit., I, 99; Jurist statutes (ed. Denifle), Archiv, UI, 346-3513; Statuti (ed. 
Malagola), Rubrics (LXIII-LXIv), pp. 1213 124 ff.; | See also above for earlier provisions. Similar 
measures were adopted in most of the university centers of Europe. 

The University of Arts and Medicine, in its statutes of 1405, further provided for the selection 
by that university of two ‘mediators,’ or what would appear to be renting agents, whose function 
it would be to keep a record of all the houses occupied by scholars in arts and medicine, where they 
were located, the prices charged for their rental, and the number of rooms available in them. T’hese 
mediators had to take an oath to the university each year and to promise that they would not 
charge more than the customary rents for the houses: Statuti (ed. Malagola), p. 293. 

49 Jurist statutes (ed. Denifle), Archiv, 111, 348-349; Statuti (ed. Malagola), Rubric Lxtv, p. 122. 

50 Jurist statutes (ed. Denifle), Archiv, 111, 349; Statuti (ed. Malagola), Rubric LXv, pp. 123-24; 
and see above. 

51 Jurist statutes (ed. Denifle), Archiv, 111, 347-348 ; Statuti (ed. Malagola), Rubrics LXVI-LXVIII, 
Ppp. 124-25. 

52 Statuti (ed Malagola), pp. 161-162. = 

53 Statuti (ed. Malagola), p. 161. 54 Idem. ‘Si facte fuerint de iure communi. 
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assurances, similar to those in the 4uthentica Habita, that they would not 
be detained nor molested in any way and that they would not on any 
occasion suffer for reprisals conceded against any citizen or commune 
for a pecuniary debt.°° 

Besides making or reaffirming these specific measures on behalf of 
students and professors, the Commune through its spokesmen voiced 
a continuing desire to aid and not to impede, in any way, the work of the 
studium. Hence the magistrates were to promise that they would not 
interfere with the content or method of lectures;°® that they would 
not interrupt the teaching by calling upon doctors or professors for com- 
munal services, although they might still summon doctors of law to 
serve as ambassadors. But, in such cases, the doctors’ salaries would be 
continued without interruption or reduction.®” The podesta also gave 
offers of assistance, but only if the rectors requested it, to restore peace 
and order, and to help settle any quarrels that might arise between the 
student universities and the doctors.°8 In the event, too, that the rectors 
had given their permission to have a student arrested and imprisoned for 
an alleged crime, the podesta promised to instruct the officers, sent to 
arrest him, to carry out their duty in a dignified and respectful manner. 
Provision was also made that if a scholar should be arrested for carrying 
arms, in violation of the regulations, he would be released at once upon 
his expressed willingness to pay the necessary fine.°9 

Moreover, the communal magistrates introduced and adopted a 
number of measures designed to prevent anyone else from impeding or 
obstructing the work of the schools. Under them no one might 
establish or engage in any enterprise or craft, anywhere near the schools 
or residences of the doctors or students, that might prevent the lecturers 
from being heard or that might interfere with the application to study. 
This prohibition would apply equally to any masters or ‘repetitores’ 
who had under their direction ten or more students to whom they were 
teaching the science of grammar or of logic, and to persons engaged in 
crafts or occupations that were in their very nature noisy and required 
hammering, like the forging of iron, and the construction of containers 


55 Statutt, 1288, loc. cit., U, 100; Statuti (ed. Malagola), p. 162. According to Malagola, addi- 
tions in 1334 were made to the provisions drawn up in 1284. For the provisions in the Authentica 
Habita relating to the matter of reprisals, see above, Chapter I. See also on reprisals, Frati, 
Statuti (1245-1267), loc. cit., 11, 29-32. 

56 Statuti (ed. Malagola), pp. 162-163. 

57 Idem. ‘This privilege too was granted in 1284. For various occasions on which doctors of 
law were sent as ambassadors, see Malagola, loc. cit.; and note 154 below. 

58 Statuti (ed. Malagola), p. 163. 

59 Statuti (ed. Malagola), p. 184. These provisions appear in the statutes for 1432 ff. For the 
various regulations against the students bearing arms, see below. 
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for wine, oil, or other commodities. Violators of this ban were to be 
punished by the imposition of a fine of ten Bolognese lire for each 
infraction.®° 

In addition, the Commune gave further evidence of a concern for 
the more practical needs of the scholars. To the provisions already 
on the statute books for the election, by members of the university, of 
the mercatores or feneratores to change the foreign scholars’ money, and 
on occasion to make loans to them,® there were now added measures for 
rewarding these feneratores for their assistance to the students. They 
were thus authorized, upon submission of their names to the university 
rectors, to qualify for scholarly privileges, that is, they might be exempted 
from service in the armed forces and from civic guard duty.62 When 
they did so, however, the fexeratores would be obligated to obey the 
university statute which forbade persons, of either sex, who changed 
foreign moneys or made loans, to take and hold as a pledge or surety, 
without consent of the rectors, the students, and the stationers, any 
book in whole or in part, that belonged to a member of the several 
faculties. Moreover, as a further gesture in favor of the students, 
the communal statutes provided that anyone who plotted against or 
obtained the abridgement or revocation of any of the scholarly privileges 
would be condemned to pay twenty-five Bolognese lire within four days 
after he was found out.®4 

However, despite the incorporation of the foregoing privileges into 
the communal statutes, there is no certainty that they were always carried 
out or enforced by the magistrates. There were several indications, 
in fact, of continued differences between the latter and the scholars, for 
the settlement of which papal intervention was necessary. Thus in 
1291, Pope Nicholas IV came to the aid of the bishop of Bologna in the 
composing of a dispute between Commune and studium. ‘The conflict 
had apparently begun because of the expulsion from the city of certain 


60 The statutes provided that they were not to conduct ‘repetitores,’ nor to establish the noisy 
crafts within ten or twelve perticae from the place where the schools or hospices where the scholars 
congregated were located: Statuti (ed. Malagola), pp. 163-164. The communal statutes of 1284, 
as Malagola points out, contain these provisions in much briefer form than is the case in the university 
_ statutes of 1432. The fuller version is, however, contained in the communal statutes of 1376-78: 
op. cit., Rubric (CXXVIIII), pp. 166-167. See also Statuti, 1288, II, 103-104. 

61 Statuti, 1288, I, 100, and note 5. For the election of the feneratores, see Statuti (ed. Malagola), 
p- 23; Rubric x11, pp. 64-65. Ata later time the feneratores, or merchants, were permitted to sell 
the pledges placed with them to the highest bidder: of. cit., p. 199. According to the statutes 
of the University of Arts and Medicine for 1405, the feneratores, who could loan money to the 
students, were permitted to do so at a rate no higher than four denarii for the lire: op. cit., p. 293- 

62 Statuti (ed. Malagola), p. 161. 

63 Statuti (ed. Malagola), Rubric (CXXIIII), p. 163. 

64 Statuti (ed. Malagola), p. 166. 
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mercatores or feneratores with whom the scholars were dealing.® Also 
in 1295, Pope Boniface VIII interceded on the scholars’ behalf with the 
communal council and the doctors of the studium and obtained a decree 
that freed the scholars from the penalties imposed upon them when they 
attempted to transfer the studium elsewhere.®® Similarly, in 1301, 
Boniface VIII intervened in favor of the students in a dispute between 
them and the podesta. Although the quarrel had originally begun 
among members of the universities themselves over the election of the 
rector of the Cisalpine university, it had been extended to the podesta 
because he had stepped in and had ordered the successful candidate to 
take an oath to the prefect of Bologna. The students had all joined to- 
gether in supporting the rector’s refusal to obey the podesta. And this 
resistance was upheld by the pope. Finally, after some papal urging, 
the podesta withdrew his demand that the rector take the requested 
oath.®? 

In addition, moreover, to intercession in the disputes between the 
communal magistrates and the scholars, the popes also took an active 
part in the extension to the latter of more positive privileges. In 
1291, Pope Nicholas IV declared that anyone who received his licence 
in civil or canon law at Bologna should have the right to teach anywhere, 
and this right was reafirmed by Clement V, in 1309.88 The latter also 


65 Bologna Univ. MS 678 (1306), fol. 4r, ex Reg. Vatic., Nicholas IV, ep. 415, an. Iv, Aug. 11, 
1291: ‘Episcopo Bononiensi. Iubet, ut dissidia inter scholares et commune Bononiae ob eiectos 
quosdam mercatores nuper suborta componat, illosque a quodam iuramenti vinculo absolvat.’ 

Matth. de Griffonibus, Memoriale historicum (loc. cit.), pp. 25-26, also reports another great 
tumult in 1291, at the feast of St Catherine, in the neighbourhood of Porta Saragozza, at the dwelling 
of the Albertazzi, where a foreign scholar became embroiled with another in a quarrel. The 
foreign scholar alone was led off to the captain of the people, and after being tortured was released. 

Cf. the provisions adopted in 1291 by the Commune for the protection and safeguard of Albertinus 
Ugitti de Carariis, doctor of laws, in which all the magistrates of the Commune pledged their support 
of the privileges of the scholars and of their universities. Statutt, 1288, loc. cit., 11, 104-105. 

66 Bologna Univ. MS 680 (1309), fol. 82r, a. 1295, “Decreta consilii et doctorum universitatis 
Bononiae, quo liberantur scholares a omnibus et poenis ipsis impositis ob tentatas studii trans- 
Jationum et mutationem.’ 

The following year, 1296, various immunities were granted to the doctors during the war with 
the Marchese d’Este: L. Sighinolfi, “Gli statuti dei commune di Bologna e i privilegi degli scolari 
forestieri,’ R. Deputaz. di storia patria per le prov. ai Romagna, ser. 4, XXII (1932-33), 161. 

67 Vatican Archives, Reg. Vatic. Boniface VIII, no. 50, Ep. 258, fol. 67r-v; Bologna Univ. MS 
678 (1306), fol. sr—v, Noy. 22, 1301, “ex Reg. Vatic. Boniface VIII, Ep. 254, a. vit: ““Rectoribus, et 
universitatibus scholarium studii Bononiensis. Ortis quibusdam dissidiis ob electiones rectoris 
scholarium italiorum....’”’ 

68 Bologna Univ. MS 678, fol. 4v, ex Reg. Vatic., Ep. 435, an. Iv: Aug. 27, 1291, Nicholas IV: 
‘Universitati scholarium Bononiae commorantium. Scholaribus, qui ab archiadiacono Bononiensi 
utriusque iuris laureas adepti fuerint, civiles, ac canonicas leges ubique gentium docere posse 
decernit’; also MS 680 (1309), fol. 83v, Aug. 1, 1292, Nicholas IV, ‘Privilegium Bononiensi acade- 
miae indultum, ut qui in ea collegio approbatus esset in coeteris omnibus academiis docere possit.’ 
Rainaldus, Annal. xiv, no. 62; and for the renewal in 1309 by Clement V: Bologna Univ. MS 
680, fol. 84r; Rainaldus, Annal., xv, no. 5. 
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restored, in the following year, the right, earlier forbidden by Honorius 
III,®® that members of religious orders might profess and practice 
medicine.”? Pope John XXII similarly reaffirmed this provision,” and, 
in addition, he accorded to Bertrandus de Texeriderio, archdeacon of 
Bologna, the right to hear or to teach civil law for five years.72, More- 
over, four years later, on November 20, 1330, John XXII informed the 
podesta and the Commune of Bologna that he had in general restored 
the right of ecclesiastical persons, except bishops and students, to teach 
and to study civil law and medicine in the Bolognese studium.’73 Papal 
provisions were made, too, for the enjoyment by scholars, while they were 
at Bologna, of the fruits of their ecclesiastical benefices. Boniface VIII 
so provided, in 1298, for Guido de Baysio, archdeacon of Bologna; 
Benedict XI did so for William Accursius in 1303;75 and Clement V 
granted this as a general privilege to all holders of benefices for a period 
of seven years while they were studying at Bologna.76 Similarly, 
John XXII who was particularly active in seeking and obtaining 
benefices for individual doctors or members of their families renewed 
the text of the general privilege.”” The privilege was also renewed in 
the fifteenth century.’8 Boniface VIII had furthermore prevailed 
upon the podesta and rectors of such neighboring cities as Ravenna, 


' 69 That is on June 26, 1219: Bologna Univ. MS 680 (1309), fol. 81r; Sigonius, Hist., III, 
245. 

70 Bologna Univ. MS 678, fol. 7r, Mar. 10, 1310, ex Reg. Vatic., Ep. 170, an. v. 

1 Bologna Univ. MS 678, fol. 8r, Ep. 249, an. I, Jan. 19, 1317. 

72 Bologna Univ. MS 678, fol. 12v, Ep. 2580, an. x1. This right, too, had been forbidden to 
members of the regular clergy by Honorius III in 1219. See the reference in note 69 above. 

73 Bologna Univ. MS 678, fol. r5v, Ep. Comm. 1950, an. Xv. 

74 Bologna Univ. MS 678, fol. 4v, Jan. 13, 1298. 

75 Bologna Univ. MS 678, fol. sv, Ep. 228, an. 1, 1303. Benedict x1, on Jan. 7, 1307, conferred 
a canonry on Manfred, son of Joh. de Calliona, a doctor of Canon law at Bologna: Joc. cit., fol. 
6r, Ep. 276, an. 11. See also Joc. cit., fol. 6v, Jan. 28, 1310, Ep. 754, an. V, for the similar grant by 
Clement V. 

76 Bologna Univ. MS 678, fol. 7r, Mar. 10, 1310, Ep. 169, an. Vv. 

Clement V had on July 27, 1308, conferred on ‘Raynerio dicto Nugolo filio Ugolini comitis de 
Panico scholari Bon. ... Potestatem ...obtinendi quaecumque beneficia praeter episcopalem 
dignitatem.’ Loc. cit., fol. 6v, Ep. 707, an. Iv. 

77 That is on Jan. 19, 1317, and again on July 21, 1322. Bologna Univ. MS 678, fol. 8r: “Popolo 
et communi Bononiae scholaribus in eorum gymnasio studiis operam dantibus fructus beneficiorum 
suorum personalem etiam residentiam requirentium percipere posse decernit iuxta privilegium a 
Clemente V ipsis concessum.’ Ex Reg. Vatic., Ep. 274, an.1; Ep. 258, an. Xv; also rov, Ep. 1064, 
an. VI; also ibid, fol. 16r, Nov. 27, 1330, ‘Privilegium a Clemente V scholaribus indultum percipiendi 
fructus beneficiorum suorum per septennium confirmat.’ John XXII had asked that individual 
benefices be conferred on Johannes de Unzola, doctor of laws at Bologna, Nov. 11, 1316; also on 
Andreas, son of Johannes Andreas of Bologna, doctor of Canon law; Bologna Univ. MS 678, 
fols. 7v, gv. ; 

78 In the fifteenth century (1416), the privilege was renewed by Pope Martin V, in the second 
year of his pontificate. Statuti (ed. Malagola), pp. 169-172. 
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Parma, Rimini, and Ferrara,’® to permit the students and masters to 
move freely to and from Bologna; and to bring in the produce from their 
own fields without payment of any tolls or customs dues.®° 

However, despite the continued and unmistakable evidences of papal 
concern and activity on behalf of the doctors and students, the papacy 
itself was on occasion the cause of the cessation of the academic processes. 
This was particularly true, as already noted, in the instances when the 
city of Bologna was laid under an interdict by the popes. Such dis- 
ciplinary action, taken in 1286, as earlier, caused the closing of the schools 
and the cessation of lectures for three years while the interdict was in 
force.81 Similarly between 1306 and 1309, the interdict placed upon 
the city by the papal legate, Napoleon de Orsini, halted all teaching and 
lecturing for about three years and also brought about a dispersal of the 
masters and students.82. Moreover, in 1338, when the city was again 
placed under an interdict because of the failure to obey the papal man- 
dates, the doctors of Civil and Canon law together with their students 
left Bologna and did not return until the ban was lifted some seven 
months later.88 Again, between 1376 and 1377, the studitum was 
suspended because of the interdict following the insurrection and 
rebellion against the Roman church.®4 

In like fashion, the Commune, which so generously extended privileges 
to the doctors and students, was, as noted above, responsible also for 
the occasional interruption of the work of the studium. This was true 
whenever the magistrates knowingly or unknowingly failed to observe 
or uphold the scholarly privileges, as had happened in 1291 and 1301,8° 
and as was demonstrated in further incidents. ‘Thus, in 1316, the 


79 Written ‘Castri argentae.’ Argenta is identified with Ferrara by the Dizionario enciclopedico 
dei comuni a’ Italia (Rome [1949]), , 582. 

80 Vatican Archives, Regio. Vatic. no. 50, Ep. 255, fol. 67v; Bologna Univ. MS 678 (1306), fol. 
sr-v, Nov. 22, 1301, ex Reg. Vatic. Boniface VIII, Ep. 255, an. vir: ‘Rectoribus, et potestatibus 
Ravennae, Parmae, Arrimini et Castri Argentae. Iubet ut Bononiensibus commeatus ex eorum 
agris, ratione gymnasii Bononiam comportari sinant.’ 

81 This papal interdict, lasting for three years, is noted in the Annals of the German nation for 
the year 1289 in Acta nationis Germanicae universitatis Bononiensis (ed. Friedlaender and Malagola, 
Berlin, 1887), p. 36. 

82 Fr. Hyeronimus de Bursellis, Cronica gestorum ac factorum memorabilium civitatis Bononie 
(ab urbe condita ad a. 1497) (Muratori, R.I.S., new ed. by A. Sorbelli, 1912-29), XXIII, pt. 2, p. 363 
Annal. Caesenat. (Muratori, R.I.S.), xv, 1127; Malagola, Monografie, pp. 262-263}; Acta nationis 
German. (ed. Malagola), pp. 59, 72; G. Zaccagnini, ‘Appunti,’ loc. cit., 51-52. 

88 Fr. Hyeron. de Bursellis, Cronica (loc. cit.), p. 41; and Matth. de Griffonibus, Memoriale hist. 
(loc. cit.), p. 53, reported that in April of 1338, Rainero da Forli, doctor of laws, together with six 
students, was chosen to lecture and to hold the studium in Castel San Pietro because of the Interdict. 
Many other scholars then followed them there. See also A. Sorbelli, Storia dell’ Universita di 
Bologna (1940), I, 95. 

84 See below, p. 38, and the references in note 97 below. 

85 See above. 
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studium was again deserted because a member of the German nation 
was imprisoned by the civil authorities. The students on this occasion 
did not return until the prisoner was transferred to the jurisdiction of the 
bishop of Bologna, and the magistrates had issued guarantees to the 
effect that everything would be done so that the students and masters 
could look forward in the future to the complete enjoyment of their 
accustomed privileges without further interference. The magistrates 
at this time too took formal cognizance of the establishment of the 
University of Arts and Medicine on an equal basis with the jurist 
universities.86 Again in 1321, a halt was called to the teaching, and 
students and masters left the city ex masse to protest the Commune’s 
failure once more to respect the students’ freedom from the criminal 
jurisdiction of the civil magistrates. The specific case that had led to 
the departure of the students was the execution of a student, Giacomo 
da Valenze, by order of the podesta. Although there had been a trial 
in which the student was duly found guilty of the crime with which 
he was charged, namely, the abduction of a young woman, Costanza 
Zagoni, his execution drew a united protest from the students. Many 
of them left Bologna for Imola and for Siena. Still others went to 
Padua. And during their absence, under papal instructions, the bishop 
of Bologna was entrusted with the task of keeping the students’ lodgings 
safe and sound.8” 

On this, as on other occasions, the communal authorities exerted 
every effort to secure the students’ return to Bologna. They announced 
publicly their earnest intention of doing everything in their power to 
ensure the future safe and tranquil sojourn of students in the city. 
They requested and obtained letters on the students’ behalf from Pope 
John XXII with assurances that any ecclesiastical disciplinary action 


86 The settlement was made on August 4, 1316. Malagola, Monografe, p. 11. 

87 Fr. Hyeron. de Bursellis, Cronica (Muratori, R.I.S., new ed. 1912), XXIII, pt. 2, pp. 37-38. 
This chronicler calls the young woman, ‘quandam feminam affinem domini Iohannis de Andria.’ 
See also Malagola, Monografie, p. 263; Acta German. nat. (ed. 1887), p. 80; L. Bianchi, ‘Alcuni 
documenti che concernono la venuta in Siena nell’ anno 1321 dei lettori e degli scolari dello 
studio Bolognese,’ Giornale storico degli archiv. Tosc., V (1861), 238; F. Filippini, Tessodo degli 
studenti da Bologna nel 1321 e il Polifemo dantesco,’ Studie memorie per la storia dell Universita ai 
Bologna, rv (1921), and especially A. Favaro, ‘Nuovi documenti intorno all’ emigrazione di professori 
e di scolari dallo studio di Bologna avvenuta nel 1321,’ R. Deputaz. Atti, ser. 3, X (189 1-92), 314 ff. 
Favaro (p. 316) reproduces the pact closed between the students and the Commune of Padua in 1321, 
whereby the Commune of Padua agreed to follow the statutes of Bologna. It there approved the 
right of the rectors, with their companions and also of the bedel general to bear arms for offensive 
and defensive purposes, ‘as is customary in Bologna.’ ‘The Commune of Padua proposed further 
to send a representative to the pope, Clement V, to find out what privileges he had granted to the 
Bologna studium. The German nation, in the year 1323 or 1324, paid the expenses of eee 
members of the nation, who had been imprisoned by the podesta, to the custody of the bishop o 
Bologna: Acta German. nat. (ed. 1887), p. 83. 
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taken against them would be withdrawn.8§ Pope John XXII also- 
forbade any officials of neighboring municipalities or communes from 
interfering with any of their citizens or residents who might wish to go 
to Bologna to study.8® The Bologna magistrates furthermore went on 
to confirm all the earlier customary privileges of the universities. And 
finally, to commemorate and perpetuate their peaceable intentions, they 
had constructed a chapel, ‘La Chiesa della pace,’ or ‘degli Scholari.’9° 

The settlement of 1321-22 does appear to have lessened some- 
what the tensions responsible for the constant quarreling. More 
generally amicable relations between the scholars and the Commune 
were apparent from that time forward and the bonds of unity and amity 
between them were zealously cultivated by the Commune. The magis- 
trates did their best to please the scholars already in the city and they 
also endeavored to attract others from outside Bologna. They renewed 
a practice, begun in 1310, of issuing a proclamation advising all doctors, 
licentiates, and scholars, both within and outside the city that they 
might come to or reside in Bologna with complete assurance that they 
would enjoy fully the immunities, privileges and exemptions already 
granted and about to be granted by the Commune. In their pronounce- 
ments, the magistrates also went on to specify that anyone who came 
to study in any Faculty whatever would enjoy for himself, and for his 
retainers, freedom from the payment of any dues on the goods he brought 
with him for his own use, as well as exemption from the payment of 
any of the numerous wayfarers’ dues or tolls; and that he would be 
guaranteed freedom from any harassment on the way to and from the 
city. The Commune furthermore, through its officials, announced 
that everything possible would be done to make the scholars welcome 
and to ensure their comfort. The magistrates asserted that no attempts 
would be made to hold the scholars against their will. ‘They might, 
whenever they wished, depart freely, and they might take with them 
their books and their possessions without hindrance of any kind.° 

Yet, despite the generosity and good will implied in these pronounce- 
ments, and the inducements offered to scholars by the Commune, the 
results were not wholly favorable. The magistrates were as unsuc- 
cessful in attracting any great numbers of scholars from outside Bologna 
during the second half of the fourteenth to the early fifteenth centuries, as 


88 See references in next note. 

89 Bologna, Archivio di Stato, no. 249, Avignon, 2 Kal. Febr. an. vr (1322). 

9° L. Sighinolfi, ‘Gli statuti del Commune di Bologna,’ R. Deputaz di storia patria per le Romagne, 
4 ser., V. XXIII (1932-33), 160-161; and Rashdall, 1, 172-173. 

91 Statuti (ed. Malagola), pp. 14, 61, note 2. 

9? Statuti (ed Malagola), pp. 202-203, and note 1. In 1459, it was provided that this proclamation 
should be made each year about September 8: Joc. cit., p. 202. 
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they were powerless to prevent the steady departures of many of those 
already within the city walls.9% That these migrations from the cit 

were the result, in part at least, of the continued outbreaks of the ie 
lence seems clear. The recurrences of the plague had caused the closin 

of the schools and the dispersal of the university scholars in 1348, 1 re 
1372, 1399, 1400, 1401, and so on, into the fifteenth century.94 But 
equally responsible, no doubt, for the continued exodus of scholars were 
the more preventable but none the less pernicious factional disputes 
between the citizens themselves, and with their neighbors, and the con- 
sequent instability and insecurity of life within the Commune. Some 
indications of the situation and of the changing political fortunes of 
Bologna itself have already been given. A few additional details, from 
the second quarter of the fourteenth century on, will suffice further to 
illustrate the above. In 1337-47, the city of Bologna came under the 
rule of Taddeo Pepoli, then of his sons, who sold it to the Visconti of 
Milan in whose possession it remained until 1360. The Visconti, 
however, were no more able than their predecessors to put a stop to the 
disorder and strife which were rampant in the city. And their rule 
eventually gave way to that of Cardinal Albornoz to whom the Visconti 
representative, Giovanni da Oleggio, bartered away the city in return for 
a promise that there would be an end to further insurrection and tumult.® 
But even this change brought little improvement. If anything, dis- 
sension increased and the political situation became so tense and pre- 


93 An incident similar to that of 1321 also occurred in 1325, when a certain scholar and his retainer 
at Bologna were sentenced to death because of the crime of homicide. ‘Their fellow students there- 
fore again left the city and went to Imola. The incident is reported by Fr. Hyeron. de Bursellis, 
Cronica (Muratori, R.I.S.), XXIII, pt. 2, p. 39. Cf. Acta German. nat. (ed. 1887), p. 83, note 2. 

84 Fr, Hyeron. de Bursellis, Joc. cit., p. 43, reported that the pestilence was in Bologna, in 1348 
from the month of May to September. In 1362, it was again in the city, zb7d., p. 50; also Malagola, 
Monografia, pp. 264-265. ‘The effects of the pestilence in 1348 on the German nation, once the 
most numerous of the nations at Bologna, have already been noted elsewhere: P. Kibre, Te nations 
in the mediaeval universities (1948), pp. 38, 41, 42. In 1362, the Annals of the German Nation 
contained the report that the number of students was few: Acta German. nat. (ed. 1887), p. 126; and 
in June of 1373, that the plague was so bad that the studium was suspended until November: 
loc. cit., p. 136; and once more in 1399, with only two members in the German nation, the studium 
was suspended because of the pestilence: Joc. cit., p. 156. In the year 1400, the German nation was 
without any members for the same reason: loc. cit., p. 157; and even as late as 1466, one of the proctors 
of the nation died of the plague: Joc. cit., p. 211. 

95 For the events of 1337, the rise of Taddeo Pepoli, etc., see Hieron. de Bursellis, Joc. cit., XXIII, 
part 2, pp. 41 ff.; also pp. 51 ff.; A. Sorbelli, La signoria ai Giovanni Visconti ad Bologna (Bologna, 
1901), pp. 27 ff. See also L. Frati, ‘Documenti per la storia del governo Visconteo in Bologna, nel 
sec. XIV,’ Archivio storico Lombardo, Xvi (1889), 525 ff.; Ceclia M. Ady, The Bentivoglio of Bologna 
(London, 1937), pp. I ff.; Matth. de Griffonibus, Memoriale historicum (Muratori, R.I.S., new ed. 
1902), XVIII, pt. 2, pp. 50 ff.; Corpus chronicorum Bononiensium (Muratori, R.1.S., new ed. by A. 
Sorbelli), xviI, pt. 1, pp. 481 ff. See further L. Sighinolfi, La signoria ai Giovanni da Oleggio in 
Bologna (1355-60) (Biblioteca storica Bolognese, Bologna, 1905) ; and A. Sorbelli, Storia dell’ Univer- 


sita di Bologna (1940), I, 223-224. 
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carious in 1366 and 1367, that the studium was closed and lectures were 
suspended.96 And although the teaching was resumed and an interdict 
placed on the city was lifted, matters went from bad to worse. Before 
ten years more had passed, that is in 1376 or 1377, a similar suspension 
took place. This time, as noted above, the closing of the schools and 
the dispersal of the students and professors followed another interdict 
placed upon the city as the result of the insurrection against the Roman 
church and the attempt to expel the legate. For two whole days in 
1376, the city was said to have been given over to rioting. Almost the 
entire populace armed itself.” Eventually the interdict was lifted, the 
schools were reopened, and the lectures were resumed when the city 
itself agreed to submit to Pope Gregory XI and to the rule of a new 
legate, Giovanni da Legnano, a product of the Bolognese schools.®8 
Some attempts, to be sure, had been made during these years of 
changing fortunes in the political arena, to protect and nurture the 
studium and the scholarly privileges. Officers of the Commune had 
continued, despite the vicissitudes of war, pestilence, and other ills, to 
do what they could for the scholars. In 1334, they had renewed and 
confirmed all the existing privileges and immunities and had instituted 
the practice of having the podesta take an oath to the rectors of the 
universities. The podesta was thus required to promise under oath 
that he would uphold all the university privileges and immunities and 
that he would see that they were inviolably observed by all the communal 
magistrates and officers. Failure to observe these provisions would be 
punishable by a fine of one hundred Bolognese lire.9®? Before the advent, 
too, of the Visconti, Taddeo Pepoli had tried to restore the studium 
to its earlier honorable position by seeking able lecturers.1°° He also 
had the support of Pope Benedict XII for the upholding of scholarly 


privileges. Taddeo’s efforts were continued by the Visconti who 


96 See above; also P. Kibre, op. cit., p. 42, note 82. 

97 Ibid., p. 39, note 623; also Matth. de Griffonibus, loc. cit., pp. 70-723; and Acta nat. German., 
pp. 139-140; Ady, of. cit., pp. 2 ff. 

°8 Matth. de Griffonibus, loc. cit., p. 75. On Giovanni da Legnano, see also C. Calcaterra, Alma 
mater studiorum Vuniversita di Bologna (Bologna, 1948), pp. 128 ff.; also F. Bosdari, ‘Giovanni da 
Legnano canonista e uomo politico del 1300,’ R. Deputaz. di storia patria per le provincie di Romagna, 
Atti e Memorie, ser. 3, X1X (Bologna, 1901), 1 ff. 

99 Statuti (ed. Malagola), pp. 154, note; 167. Malagola indicates that these first appeared in the 
Communal Statutes of 1334. See also Ehrle, I pia antichi statuti teologica, p. i. 

100 A. Sorbelli, La signoria di Giovanni Visconti 4 Bologna (Bologna, 1901), pp. 286-287. See 
also Bologna Univ. MS 678, fol. 18r, Feb. 9, 1341, ‘Nobili viro Thaddeo de Pepolis gerente admini- 
strationes ... ut praetores Bononienses de serandis scholarium privilegiis iurare compellat.’ Ex 
Reg. Vatic., Ep. secr. 13, an. VII. 

101 Sorbelli, op. cit., pp. 285 ff.; 288-290; Appendix, p. 480. See also L. Frati, ‘Documenti per la 
storia del governo Visconteo in Bologna, nel sec. xv,’ Archivio storico Lombardo, xvi (1889), 525 
ff.; 527. See also Matth. de Griffonibus, Joc. cit., pp. 54-55. 
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similarly gave evidence of a genuine concern for scholars. Giovanni 
Visconti had earlier embraced Petrarch and had shown a sincere interest 
in Dante. He now too applied himself diligently to the task of restoring 
the Bolognese studium. He first therefore sought the return of the 
scholars who had left to go to Castel San Pietro or to neighboring cities 
when Bologna was placed under the interdict. To this end he had 
proclaimed publicly his invitation to the scholars to reenter the city 
with their retainers and possessions without payment of any tolls, 
taxes, or customs duties; his renewal of all earlier grants of privileges; 
and his promise, if they should return, of further favors to students 
belonging to partisan groups that had been banished during the wars. 
Next, with the aid of the bishop of Bologna,Giovanni Visconti endeavored 
to enhance the fame of the studium by securing for it famous professors 
and doctors, to whom he offered generous stipends if they would come 
to Bologna to lecture or to teach. He thus succeeded in attracting to 
the city among others, Giovanni Calderini and Riccardo da Saliceto.1? 
It was under the Visconti too, that Pope Innocent VI issued a Bull of 
privileges for Bologna in 1360, and, in 1362, granted a charter for the 
setting up of the Faculty of Theology.1% 

The Visconti were not successful, however, despite their efforts on 
behalf of the scholars, in effecting any real change in the conduct of 
affairs in the studium. Such changes or reforms had to wait until 
the next century under the Bentivoglio. The latter had already come 
into prominence in the Commune following the settlement with Gregory 
XI in 1377. But their rule had been interrupted by the return to power 
of the Visconti after the murder of Giovanni Bentivoglio in 1402.14 
In the ensuing contests between the Visconti and the papacy, the Visconti 
as rulers of the city were succeeded by the papal legate, Baldassarre 
Cossa, who was later to ascend the papal throneas John XXIII. Finally, 
in 1420, after more factional fighting, and insurrection, another member 
of the Bentivoglio family seized control of the city. From then on until 
the close of the fifteenth century, the Bentivoglio ruled the city. And 
under their rule, a new era of communal patronage was begun.}° 


102 See the references in the preceding note; and Matth. de Griffonibus, Joc. cit. (Inaice), pp. 150, 
212, for the professors named. 

103 For the privilege of June 30, 1360, given to Bologna by Pope Innocent VI, see Bologna 
Univ. MS 680 (1309), fol. 85r; F. Ughelli, Italia sacra (2nd ed., Venice, 1917-22), HI, 29. In 
1362, Innocent VI granted the charter for setting up the Faculty of Theology: Bologna Univ. MS 
680 (1309), fol. 85r; I Pid antichi statuti della Facolta Teologica (ed. F. Ehrle, Bologna, 1932). 

104 Cecilia M. Ady, The Bentivoglio of Bologna, pp. 8-11. 

105 Ibid., p. 159 ff. In 1420 Martin V placed an interdict on the city with grave consequences for 
the studium. G. Zaoli, ‘Di alcuni rotuli dello studio,’ Bibl. de larchig., ser. 1, 1V (1920), 195-196. 
For the second half of the fifteenth century, see also Titina Strano, Ginevra Bentivoglio e la fine 
d’una signoria (Milan, 1937). 
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It was, however, before the return of the Bentivoglio, and at the 
probable urging of the future John X XIII, that the Commune reafirmed, 
in 1411, the earlier privileges accorded professors and students and that 
the magistrates solemnly agreed to observe all those that had been 
granted or should be granted in the future. They promised at this 
time, too, to abide by the provisions that none of them should interfere 
in any cases involving students, whether these were civil or criminal 
in nature, under penalty of expulsion from their offices if they failed to 
abide by the measures. They and the dxziani!® also pledged their 
willingness to urge the Pope to secure for all students studying Civil 
and Canon law at Bologna, the right to receive the fruits of their bene- 
fices, and for all beneficed clerks, permission to enter the schools for 
the study of Civil and Canon law as was formerly the custom.1°? The 
Commune furthermore decreed that the right of the scholars to be 
exempted from the payment of any taxes on the products or goods 
needed for their sustenance should be maintained. And to ensure the 
enforcement of this measure, a communal order was drawn up requiring 
that the text of the exemption be inscribed on a stone before the toll 
gate. In execution of this directive, there was then placed in the wall 
of the Palazzo Sampieri Talon in the Via Castiglione, where, until 
1575, was located the office of the ‘gabella grossa,’ or customs collector, 
a stone, restored in 1416-17, upon which could still be read in the six- 
teenth century, the following statement: 

C4 peptic . 

A privilege granted to the scholars that they need not pay anything 
for books and other materials [brought] for their own and for their 
retainers’ sustenance and attire. Renewed in the rectorship of master 
Giuliano Davanzato of Florence, for the Cismontani, and of master 
Pietro da Podio Marino of Catalonia, vice-rector of the Ultramontani.’1°8 

In addition to these considerations for students, the Commune had 
continued and gradually extended the policy begun earlier, of appro- 

106 The constitutional framework set up in 1376 for the city had consisted of the Anziani, presided 
over by a ‘Gonfaloniere di Giustizia’; the “Consiglio di seicento’; and sixteen ‘Gonfalonieri del 
popolo’ or ‘tribuni’; together with the ‘Massari delle arti.’ See C. M. Ady, The Bentivoglio, pp. 4 
ff., and especially the references in note 1, p. 5. Then, in Dec. of 1393, there was set up the 
*“Sedici Riformatori,’ which exercised executive power. 

107 Statuti (ed. Malagola), pp. 167-168. In regard to John XXIII, it is of interest to note that at 
the Council of Constance one of the charges against him was the fact that he had taken away the 
stipends of the doctors. See G. Zaoli, ‘Lo studio Bolognese e papa Martino V,” Bibl. de l’ Archi- 
ginnasio, ser. 1, III (1912), 110. 

108 Statuti (ed. Malagola), pp. 168-169, and note 1, for the inscription which reads: ‘Privilegia 
concessa scolaribus quod nichil debeant solvere de libris et aliis rebus utensilibus pro eorum et sue 
familie victu et vestitu. Renovata tempore rectoratus Domini Iuliani de Davanzatis de Florentia 


citramontanorum et Domini Petri de Podio Marino de Catalonia vicerectorum dominorum ultra- 
montanorum.’ 


For the decline of scholarly privileges preceding the above measures, see Zaoli, Joc. cit., 110 ff. 
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priating funds to pay the stipends of lecturers and professors in the 
universities. In the reform measures of the ‘Consiglio del popolo,’ 
for January 1317, provision had been made for three lecturers who would 
give the extraordinary lectures in civil and canon law and on the practice 
of medicine. The lecturer in the last named was to be elected by the 
University of Arts and Medicine. Provision was also made for the 
increased salary of another master, the lecturer on Rhetoric, Giovanni da 
Bonandrea. He was henceforth to receive a stipend of 600 Bolognese 
lire instead of 500. This money was to be derived from the tax on 
wine.19? Similarly between 1334 and 1335, the statutes stipulated that 
four lecturers in Civil and Canon law and three in medicine were to be 
paid a fixed stipend. Of the three in medicine, one was designated to 
lecture on the practice of medicine, one on the philosophy of medicine, and 
the third on astrology.4° And in succeeding statutes, it was asserted 
that the Commune would pay a salary to every Bolognese professor of 
Civil or Canon law who gave the ordinary lectures in the morning. 
The stipend given was to supplement the amount collected by the 
professors from the students. However, in the fifteenth century, 
that is in 1451, provisions were made for the payment of the entire 
salary of some doctors who were Bolognese citizens. 

This communal concern for the payment of salaries to lecturers and 
professors was also paralleled by a clear designation of the sources from 
which the revenue for this purpose was to be derived. Before the 
fifteenth century, the money was to be obtained from the proceeds of the 
tax on wine. In the year 1416, the Sedict had met and had provided that 
the payment of the salaries of the lecturers should be derived from the 
proceeds of the tax on silk-worms, and that if the returns from that source 
were not sufficient, that the proceeds from the tax on fish and on con- 
tracts would be added. The doctors of the studium were charged with 
the duty of naming the treasurers whose function it would be to pay the 


109 For provisions in the statutes for Jan. 26, 1317; also Sept. 18, 1321; and Oct. 29, 1323, see G. 
Cencetti, ‘Gli archivi dello studio Bolognese’ (Bologna, 1938), p. 36, note; also G. Post, “Master 
salaries and student-fees in the mediaeval universities,’ Speculum, VII (1932), pp. 194-195, and notes ; 
also A. Sorbelli, ‘Gli stipendi dei professori dell’universita di Bologna nel secolo XIV,’ Bibl. de 
Ll’ Archiginnasio, ser. 2, VII (1912), and the references in the note below. 

110 ‘Statuto del Commune, 1334-35,’ reported by Malagola, Statuti, pp. 154, 155; and the reference 
in the preceding note. See also G. Martinotti, ‘L’insegnamento dell’ anatomia in Bologna prima 
del secolo XIX,’ Studi e memorie, 1 (Bologna, 1911), 25, note. ; 

111 See the references in note 109 above; also Statuti (ed. Malagola), pp. 155-156. In the Archivio 
di stato, B. 198, Carton A, no. 50, are copies of letters of Pope Nicholas V, for Aug. I, 1451, an. IV: 
‘Ceteri vero doctores cives Bonon.’; and Joc. cit., no. 51, where provisions are made for all the chairs. 
For the Bull of May 21, 1448, see loc. cit., B. 244, T.1 (223): “Dei privilegi dei cittadini dottor! 
Bolognesi alla lettura.’ See further for a copy of the city statutes for 1454 on salaries of doctors of 
civil and canon law, Joc. cit., 153 (Busta N), fol. 24r. 
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sums agreed upon? In the fifteenth century, further sources of 
revenue were revealed too in the Bulls of Pope Eugentus IV in 1432 and 
1437, and in that of Nicholas V in 1448.43 In that of 1432, the tax 
on merchandise, and on emoluments or deposits was to be added;!!4 
while in the Bull of 1437, the practice was confirmed of setting aside for 
payment of the professors, the returns from the octroi and from the gross 
tax on merchandise as well as from the supplement on the tax on salt. 
Further provisions were also made by Pope Nicholas V in 1451, as noted 
above, and by Paul II, March 14, 1465. These were later reafirmed 
by Pope Julius II, in 1509.14° 

With the issuance of the measures for the payment by the Commune 
of the salaries of the professors and doctors there had doubtless begun 
the gradual decline of the universities’ prerogatives in choosing the 
professors and, very probably, in prescribing the methods of teaching 
and of lecturing as well. However, both the Commune and the 
universities appeared reluctant to admit this. Thus in the statutes of 
1334 and 1335, providing for the payment of the stipends to lecturers 
and professors, there was included the statement that the Commune had 
no desire to impair (derogare) the privileges and concessions already 
made to the university. Rather the intent was to augment them by 
confirmation and renewal.4® Similarly the university statutes gave no 
indication of a diminution of their prerogatives. ‘The jurist statutes of 


112 G, Cencetti, “Gliarchivi dello studio Bolognese,’ Archivio di stato in Bologna, Pubbl., ut (1938), 
36; and the ‘Liber diversorum’ in the Archivio di stato, described loc. cit.; also C. Ghirardacci, 
Della historia di Bologna (Muratori, R.I.S., new ed., A. Sorbelli), xxxuII, pt. 2, p. 605. See also 
Zaoli, loc: cit. 113 fi. 

18 Archivio di stato, no. 67, item 1, Bull of Eugenius IV, 1432; item 2, Bull of Nicholas V, 
1448. See also Bologna Univ. MS 680, fol. 86v, ‘Bulla Nicholai V’; and Archivio di stato, no. 67, 
item 3; and Zaoli, “Di alcuni Rotuli,’ loc. cit., 203 ff. 

114 Archivio di stato, no. 67, item r. 

115 Archivio di stato, B.153, no. 4, fol. 22r, Bull of Eugenius IV, de anno 1437, Summo no. 1, 
June 17; and the confirmation by Julius II: on salaries to doctors in Civil and Canon law, fol. 24r, 
a. 1454; also fols. 71, 72r-74v; to those in medicine and in surgery, fols. 74v—75; and in rhetoric 
and ‘Notarie,’ fols. 75v-76r. For the provisions for payment of lecturers and the relation of the 
studium to the gadella grossa, see the bibliography in Cencetti, Joc. cit., p. 14, note; and pp. 36-37. 

See further, Archivio di stato, B.198, Carton A, nos. 50, 51, and no. 52. In the last named is the 
letter of Paul II, for March 14, 1465, ‘Pro conservatione autem, et augmento studii.. .’ 

116 Statuti (ed. Malagola), p. 154, and note: ‘Non intendentes dictis universitatibus seu scolaribus 
vel ipsarum seu ipsorum privillegiis vel concessionibus eis factis per commune bonon. in aliquo 
derogare sed ea pocius augere in novacione et confirmatione.’ The earlier control exercised over the 
professors and doctors was based largely upon the fact that the students themselves paid their 
masters directly by the collectae: ‘De collectis doctorum,’ Rubric cr, Jurist statutes for 1317-47, 
(ed. Denifle), Archiv, 11, 385. 

Rashdall, 1, 165, points out that the universities at first claimed no authority over the doctors or 
over control of strictly academic matters. Later, however, they did gain such control ‘By means of 
the terrible power of “boycotting,” which they could bring into play against an offending professor 
or a student who adhered to a “‘boycotted”’ professor.’ 
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1317-47 which were presumably based on earlier statutes, provided 
that the student universities through their representatives would choose 
the lecturers to the salaried chairs.17 Also in 1405, the statutes of the 
University of Arts and Medicine, specified that one of the duties of the 
rector was the summoning of the university members each year to an 
assembly for the purpose of electing, to the chairs for which salaries were 
customarily paid by the Commune, one doctor for the practice of medi- 
cine, one for astrology, one for philosophy, one for logic, and one for 
rhetoric.48 

Yet, despite the continued assertions in the university statutes that 
the choice of the lecturers was by the student universities, the communal 
statutes reflect some changes. Thus in 1352,!9 there were included 
specific provisions that the two Bolognese lecturers in medicine in the 
morning, who were paid a fixed stipend beyond the collectae from the 
students, would be chosen by the captain of the people, the podesta, 
the deputy-podesta or his vicar, and the 4zziani; and that these magis- 
trates would also name and pay the doctor and instructor in rhetoric, 
as well as the two masters who would lecture on the Summa notariae, 
and on the Jnstitutes.2° This transfer of appointments to the communal 
magistrates was made, the later statutes asserted,!#! because of the dis- 
cord, dissension, armed conflict, and other ills that usually accompanied 
the election of the six lecturers by the students. It was therefore for 
the sake of peace and quiet that the city magistrates had taken this 
function out of the students’ hands, and had conferred it upon the chiefs 
of the Commune.!?? 

However, the direct selection of the lecturers by the Commune 
appears also to have aroused criticism that the choice of the professors 
had devolved upon those ‘ignorant of letters.’ Hence in 1459, the 


117 Jurist statutes, 1317-47 (ed. Denifle), Archiv, 111, 304-308; F. C. von Savigny, Geschichte 
des rémischen Rechts im Muittelalter (2nd ed. 7 vols. Heidelberg, 1834-51), 1, 591 ff.; Martinotti, 
loc. cit., pp. 25-27. See also Statuti (ed. Malagola), pp. 36 ff.; Rubrics XL, XLI, 1317-473 XL, 1432, 
pp- 95 ff. 

118 Statuti (ed. Malagola), Rubric L, pp. 257-258; and for the reformed statutes of 1442, items 
14-15, p. 317. See also Martinotti, loc. cit., pp. 26-27. 

119 Statuti (ed. Malagola), p. 155. ' 

120 Ibid, pp. 154-155, note; Martinotti, loc. cit., p.26. See also the references cited by Cencetti, 
pp. 12-13. 

On the salary of the doctors in Civil and Canon law see references in note 115 above. The desire 
of the communal authorities to encourage the study of medicine led them in 1352 to offer 100 lire 
in addition to the collectae each year to each doctor. This he could have in addition to what he 
collected from students. Iwo doctors, citizens of Bologna, were to be elected each year before the 
end of July. The lecturers in surgery were to have 50 lire salary each year and similar provision 
was made for those teaching rhetoric and notaria. Archivio di Stato B. 153, no. 4, fols. 74v-76r. 

121 Statuti (ed. Malagola), p. 188; for the year (1459). 

122 Ibid., p. 188 ff. 
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statutes asserted that the right to select the teaching masters and doctors 
was restored to the universities. Careful directions were set forth for 
the procedure to be followed; and these indicated that the earlier provision 
that the six lecturers were to be elected by the representatives or constharit 
of the student nations were modified to the extent of having the election 
by all the matriculated students in the universities.12* There 1s some 
evidence too, that the doctors and professors themselves took some part 
in the selection of some of their number. Thus a fragment of the 
fifteenth century statutes of the College of Doctors and Professors of 
Medicine,!24 contains the assertion that the prior and the doctors of the 
College would select two of their number, the most distinguished among 
them, who were Bolognese, to the ordinary!#° chairs, which were 
salaried and supported by the Commune.}?6 

In all probability, too, although the jurist university statutes continued 
to affirm the right of their members to exercise a careful surveillance 
over the professors,!*’ this privilege was being modified by the doctors 
and the Commune. For one thing, the communal reform statutes of 
1407128 maintained that the measures drawn up by the Colleges of 
doctors would take precedence over those of the student universities; that 
those doctors who were not teaching, and Bolognese citizens who were 
not students, would not be strictly bound by the university statutes ;!29 


123 Statuti (ed. Malagola), pp. 188 ff. 

124 Tt should be recalled that the Colleges of Doctors or professors were at Bologna, unlike those 
at Paris, separated from the student universities. See Rashdall I, 153, 157-159. 

125 ‘That is the morning lectures. 

126 Statuti (ed. Malagola), p. 491. The doctors were required to be natives of Bologna and 
were to have received their doctorate at Bologna; op. cit., p. 462. See also Martinotti, Joc. cit., 
pp- 26-27. 

127 Rashdall, I, 197. The surveillance over the professors was provided for in the university 
statutes by four students, two ultramontane and two cismontane, selected secretly by their rectors. 
The students designated had the right to denounce to the rectors within three days of their dis- 
covery any doctor who did not follow or who failed to complete the puncta, that is the sections 
or portions into which the law books were divided, in the time outlined by the university. 
Jurist statutes (ed. Denifle), Archiv, ut, 284: Rubric xx; Statuti (ed. Malagola), pp. 23-24; 
41 ff.; 78. The doctors who taught had had to take an oath to the rectors of the student universities ; 
and had had to promise that they would obey all the rules laid down in regard to puncta, etc. 
Statuti (ed. Malagola), p. 39, Rubric xLt1; p. 99, Rubric x1; and the form of procedure against. 
those who violated the rules of the puncta: Rubrics xLiv, xLv, ibid., pp. 41, 43; Rubric xx, 
a. 1432, ibid., p. 76; and the rule of procedure for doctors, a. 1432, Rubrics XLIII-xXLVU, 
Pp 123 i, 

According to the statutes of the Jurist universities printed in 1561, the doctors were obliged to 
come to the feasts of the universities; and they had to attend the funerals of any of the members of 
the university: Statuti et Privilegia (Bologna, 1561), p. 60. 

8 Archivio di Stato B. 153, no. 12, fols. 79r-8or, ‘Liber super reformatione studii civitatis 
Bononie, 1407.’ 

129 Loc. cit. ‘They would also not enjoy the immunities accorded matriculated students who were 
members of the university. Statuti (ed. Malagola), p. 156. 
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and that the statutes of the Commune would, in every instance, be 
preferred over those of the universities.130 é 
The statutes, moreover, reflect the increasing communal paternalism 
and patronage of the universities which may well have reduced their 
independence of action. ‘The measures drawn up in the various 
redactions of the statutes in the fifteenth century specifically asserted that 
it was the responsibility of the podesta and the other magistrates to 
protect and to further the work of the universities in every way possible. 
The magistrates would therefore see to it that the faculties were well 
looked after; that the doctors, masters, and students were protected, 
and that all the statutes relating to the studium were obeyed.3! The 
immunities and privileges earlier extended to the scholars were re- 
affirmed, among them the exemptions from the payment of the octroi or 
tax on any food or clothing brought by the scholars for their own use; 
and from any payment of customs dues for transporting wines, and 
especially on ‘malavidicus,’ the wine of Crete customarily used for public 
feasts.19? Similarly the earlier regulations designed to further the physical 
welfare and comfort of the scholars were confirmed, especially those 
pertaining to housing and to the protection of the scholars from dis- 
tracting and disturbing noises by the prohibition against setting up a 
blacksmith shop or an establishment for the forging of arms at a distance 
of less than twelve pertiche from the schools or in close proximity to the 
houses in which the doctors or other members of the universities lived 
or congregated.183 Furthermore, in 1442, the podesta took over the 


180 Archivio di stato, B.153, no. 4 (12), fols. 80r—81v; see also the statutes for 1377-78, Statuti 
(ed. Malagola), pp. 155-156. Similarly, in the Statuti et Privilegia, published at Bologna in 1561 
(p. 63), it was asserted that the citizens were to be protected against the scholars; and that no scholar 
by reason of his privileges was to denounce any Bolognese. 

181 Archivio di stato, B.153, 4 (12), fols. 79-88, ‘Liber supra reformatione studii civitatis Bononie, 
1407; Statuti (ed. Malagola), pp. 153-156. 

182 Archivio di stato, B.153, 4 (12), fols. 79-80r, as noted above, also fol. 88r, 83r-84v, 86r-v; 
Jurist statutes, Statuti (ed. Malagola), pp. 155-156, 158 ff., 168 ff., 197, and note 4. 

Among the earlier privileges renewed at this time were those relating to provisions against the 
destruction of scholars’ lodgings, Archivio di stato, B.153, 4 (12) (fols. 82r—v, 86r—v) ; and for the 
exemptions and immunities of the doctors and scholars ibid. (fols. 83r-84r). On the selection of 
_ assessors of houses, further provision was made that in the event that there should be discord between 
the university representatives and those of the citizens, a fifth representative would be elected to 
settle the matter, ibzd. (fol. 86r-v). Rents paid were to be the same as those paid by the citizens. 
The scholars were again accorded the right to buy grain from anyone whenever and wherever they 
wished. Ibid. (fol.87r). For the further privileges relating to immunities from the octroi and from the 
duties on wine, see Joc. cit., fols. 87r ff.; and Statuti (ed. Malagola), p. 318, and note; also pp. 197-198. 

138 Statuti (ed. Malagola), a. 1432, pp. 160 ff., ‘De privilegiis scolaribus concessis per universitatem.’ 
In the communal statutes for 1284 ff. the prohibition appears under the rubric (cxxvu!), “De 
conductoribus prohibitis domorum quae sunt iuxta doctores vel scolares.’ Loc. cit., p. 166, D. 7. 
The prohibition was to apply not only to the area near schools and assembly balls, but also to that 


near the lodgings of the doctors or students. 
The rector of each university was to have two copies made of all communal statutes which were 
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difficult task, earlier performed by the students themselves, of providing 
the two cadavers needed each year for the anatomies, one of them female, 
the other male, or if a female could not be found, two male cadavers. 
In doing so, the podesta was obliged to observe the strict admonition 
that the bodies must be of persons coming originally from an area at 
least thirty miles distant from Bologna.!4 

From 1432 on, too, the statutes provided that the podesta or captain 
of the people, on taking office, or whenever the universities asked that 
this be done, take an oath to the rectors. ‘They were thus asked to 
pledge their willingness to give aid, support, and counsel to the rectors; 
to see that their decisions were carried out; that speedy justice was 
rendered in any case involving a scholar or any member of the univer- 
sities; also to return to the custody of the rector, if requested to do so, 
any scholar or scholars arrested by the civil magistrates. The podesta 
and captain of the people promised to respect at all times the rectors’ 
right of jurisdiction over the university scholars; and on no occasion 
to attempt to usurp it. They also promised not to permit knowingly 
the drawing up of any statute against the scholars.1%5> The reform 
statutes further required the magistrates to obey the prohibitions 
against the seizure of any doctor or student unless he had fallen into the 
crime of /ése-majesté or treason. In the event that a doctor or scholar 
had been arrested and imprisoned for any other cause he was to be 
immediately released. ‘The magistrates were, moreover, forbidden to 
search for hidden arms under scholars’ hoods while they were in the 
street 3136 they were also to respect, in civil suits, the immunity of the 
scholars from summons before judges other than the rectors, although 
this exemption of the scholars could be waived with the approval of 
both parties and the consent of the university rectors;8’and they were 
to comply with the provision that the scholars need not obey general 
communal proclamations unless there was a specific reference to them.138 


issued in favour of the scholars. One copy was to be kept in the rector’s lodgings; the other by 
the bedel. Statutes of the University of Arts and Medicine [1405], Statuti (ed. Malagola), p. 233. 

134 Statuti (ed Malagola), p. 318. The statutes of 1405, indicate that this function was originally 
in the hands of the students who had had first to obtain a license for the purpose from the rector and 
they had had to share the expenses. See Martinotti, loc. cit., pp. 47-48; and p. 50; also Statuti 
(ed. Malagola), pp. xi, 289-290, 318. 

135 Statuti (ed. Malagola), pp. 64, 166-169, and the reform statutes of 1459, p. 183. 

138 Ibid., pp. 183-184. For the various provisions relating to the carrying of arms, in university 
congregations and elsewhere, see particularly the statutes for 1432, zbid., pp. 130-131; and for 
1459, p. 184. Inthe University of Arts and Medicine, the notary and the general bedels were the 
only ones who were permitted to bear arms through the city. They were not to be molested by 
the city officials for doing so: zbid., p. 305. For the privilege granted to the rector to bear arms, see 
below. 

187 Statuti (ed. Malagola), pp. 56-57, 135, 318. 138 [bid., pp. 198-199. 
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Not only did the communal statutes thus reflect support of and 
respect for the rectors’ jurisdiction, but also they revealed an effort, in the 
course of the fifteenth century, because of the increasing burdens of 
the office, and the difficulty of finding candidates, to make the lot of 
the rectors more attractive. ‘The university rectors were to have the 
right of precedence in all academic activities and over all dignitaries 
visiting in the city, including bishops, except the bishop of Bologna;189 
they were to have the right to bear arms;14° to have all the fruits of their 
benefices;141 and, under the reform statutes of 1442, to enjoy the privi- 
leges of citizenship in perpetuity. In addition, the rectors would have 
two votes in all elections; and they would be exempted from payment 
of any fees toward the salaries of the doctors.142_ In 1448, Pope Nicholas 
V also took cognizance of the financial burdens of the rectors by the 
issuance of a deposition freeing them from any further expenses or from 
payment of any exactions for the license or the doctorate.148 

In view of the foregoing, it is probable that under this paternalism 
the student universities may have declined in autonomy and that they 
may have lost much of their earlier independence as well as authority in 
the choice and supervision of the professors. Nevertheless, in some 
areas, and even with the active cooperation and support of the Commune, 
the student universities did continue through the fifteenth century to 
maintain and exercise their earlier authority. ‘That is the universities 
remained responsible for the supervision of such externals of academic 


139 Statuti (ed. Malagola), pp. 55, 139, 206-207; and for the summary of the duties, obligations, 
and honoraria of the rectors, see P. Kibre, Nations in the Mediaeval Universities (1948), pp. 47 ff.; 
and the bibliography there cited, especially Sorbelli, op. cit., 1, 158 ff.; and Malagola, Monografe, 
pp- 47-48. In 1492, there was a quarrel between the university rectors and the ‘Oratores’ of the 
duke of Milan over the matter of precedence. In the letter of Innocent VIII, settling the dispute, 
it was asserted that the rectors would have precedence over all but the papal legate and bishop: 
Statuti (ed. Malagola), pp. 206-208. 

For the measures taken against those who ‘maliciously’ absented themselves from the city, before 
the time of the election, to avoid the office of rector, see zbid., pp. 221-222. 

140 Ibid., pp. 55-56. 

141 [bid., pp. 170-171. For the concessions made in this regard by Martin V, see Zaoli, loc. cit., 
pp. 116-117. 

142 Tbid., pp. 227-228, 316, 441. 

148 Bologna Univ. MS 707 (1394), fols. 1171-1 19r, ‘Privilegium per rectores gratum doctorentur,’ 
dated at Rome, a. 1448, 6 Id. Nov. This right was later extended to all the rectors, July 27, 1450, 
loc. cit. For the exemption from taxes, or from payments for the examination for the laurea, see 
further Malagola, Monografie, pp. 50-51, based on the statutes of 1405, 1432, and the letters of 
Nicholas V for 1448. 

In June of 1481, the Commune awarded John Hans 200 Bolognese lire as a contribution toward 
his expenses on taking office as rector. The money was in part to be used for the purchase of a 
silk palio which was to be given as a prize to the victor in the races through the main streets of the 
city, in celebration of the occasion. R. J. Mitchell, ‘English law students at Bologna in the fifteenth 
century,’ English Historical Review, LI (1936), 277- 
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life, as the production, distribution, and sale of books. The universities 
thus maintained a continuing control over the scribes, binders, illumi- 
nators, stationarii,\44 peciarii4> and peciae,146 as well as over the prices 
of books and peciae. The statutes provided that the stationarit, in whose 
care the books and peciae were placed and in whose shops were deposited 
all the books or writings bought, sold, or produced for the use of the 
studium, were to be bound by oath to the university. In their oath, 
the stationarii were obliged to promise that, in the buying and selling of 
books, they would adhere to the prices set up by a committee of the 
university. And, since they also had custody of the exemplar or 
standard copy of a text that was to be reproduced,14” they were obliged 
to keep it for the sole use of the Bolognese studium and were prohibited 
from selling to another studium, city, or locality. In addition, too, to 
his general promise to abide by the foregoing regulations, the individual 
stationarius, in his oath to the rector, had to swear that he would not hire 
or rehire any scribe or illuminator who had been expelled or dismissed 
from his position. Moreover, any stationarius who failed to carry out 
his promises was to be deprived of his post and was to be punished by 
the university as a perjurer. He was also to be publicly denounced 
throughout the schools.148 And, as a further guarantee that he would 


ast Dect ne mext Hote: 

145 On the peciarii and the stationarit, see the references in my Nations in the Mediaeval Univer- 
sities (1948), pp. 55-56, notes; also Sorbelli, Storia (1940), 1, 192 ff.; and below. While it appears 
that the stationarit were not members of either the universities or of the colleges of doctors, but were 
residents of the city who were engaged in the buying, selling and production of books; the peczariz, 
who had as their function the correction, and supervision of the exemplar or standard text, that was 
to be reproduced, were actually members of the university and were required to be clerks. For the 
statutes on the peciarit and the stationarii, see Statuti (ed. Malagola), pp. 20 ff.; 35, 86; and particu- 
larly the long discussion regarding the peciarii in the statutes of 1432, Rubric xxI, zbid., pp. 75-76. 

146 The pecia as indicated elsewhere, see the references in my Nations, p. 55, note 163, were the 
sections into which the exemplar was divided, usually four folios or eight pages in length, to be 
loaned out for copying at a fixed rate. See especially Jean Destrez, La Pecia dans les manuscrits 
universitaires du XIII et du XIV siécles (Paris, 1935). 

147 Archivio di stato, B.153, no. 4, fol. 81v, “De stationariis tentatiis exempla librorum et appara- 
tum.’ See the further references in note 145 above, and in note 149 below; also on the scriptores, 
or correctores, Statuti (ed. Malagola), pp. 30-31; and on the binders, zbid., p. 36. For the statutes 
of 1432, see ibid., p. 95. 

148 Ibid., p. 158; Statuti, 1245-1267 (ed. L. Frati, Bologna 1876), 1, 273 Jurist statutes (ed. 
Denifle), Archiv, 111, 279 ff., 291-297, and for the prices to be charged for the pecia, loc. cit., pp. 
298-302 ; Statutz (ed. Malagola), pp. 32 ff., go ff.; Statuti et Privilegia Bononiensis (1561), p. 683 also 
L. Sighinolfi, ‘Gli statuti del Comune di Bologna e i privilegi degli scolari forestieri,’ R. Deputaz 
di storia patria per le prov. di Romagna, Atti e Mem., ser. 4, XXIII (1932-33), 161; and on the entire 
subject, Francesco Bonaini, ‘I librai, gli stazionari, i peciari, i copisti... 1215 e a Bologna nel 
1327, Giornale storico degli archivi Toscani tv (1860), 97-105; L. Frati, ‘Gli stazionari bolognesi nel 
medio evo,’ Archivio storico italiano, ser. 5, XLV (1910), 380 ff.; Zaccagnini, op. cit. (1926), p. 128. 

According to the statutes of the University of Arts and Medicine, the rector had the right to 
meet with all the scriptores, miniatores and correctores: Statuti (ed. Malagola), p. 245. 
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keep his promises, the stationarius was required to put up a bond of at 
least 1000 Bolognese lire. Once in the course of each year, he was 
obliged to return to the rector all writings or books deposited with him 
so that they might be carefully gone over and corrected.149 

The student universities similarly continued throughout the fifteenth 
century to exercise other rights. They elected their own officers, and 
participated, through their elected representatives, in the selection of the 
money changers, the fexeratores or mercatores, whose place in the studium 
has already been discussed.15° ‘They also made some modification in 
their statutes in the course of the fifteenth century, in regard to the money 
lenders or money changers, and particularly in the prohibitions, promul- 
gated earlier, against the use of books as bonds or pledges. In accord 
with the new regulations, the money changers were to be permitted, 
under carefully supervised conditions, to sell books which their owners 
had failed to redeem. However, the mercatores could sell such books 
only in the shop of the svationarius approved by the university; and 
provided also that they had made known their intention to the owner of 
the book and to the rector of the university to which the student belonged. 
Then, if after a lapse of fifteen days, the books had not been claimed, 
they might be sold at the price fixed by the university.154 

On the other hand, academic supervision of the studium, by the 
fifteenth century, although still claimed as a function or responsibility of 
the universities, appears to have come more and more under the control 
of the doctors and professors. Through their colleges, the latter drew 
up statutes, outlining the courses of study, the books to be read and 
lectured upon, the methods of lecturing and of teaching, and from an 
early date determined the requirements for the granting of degrees or of 
the license to teach.15?_ Besides their supremacy in the academic sphere, 
the doctors held an exalted position in the Commune.1°? They served 


149 Statuti (ed. Malagola), pp. 86 ff.; Rashdall, Universities, 1, 189 ff.; and P. Kibre, Nations in 
the Mediaeval Universities (1948), pp. 55 ff. 

gow See above, |p: 31: 

151 Jurist statutes, 1317-47 (ed. Denifle), Archiv, 111, 283-284; Statuti (ed. Malagola), p. 23; 
Statuti et Privilegia Bonon. (1561), p. 9. For a list of the books kept by the statéonarius, Sulliman, 
in 1289 or 1297, for students, L. Frati, in Archivio stor. Ital., ser. 5, XLV (1910), 3813 
Zaccagnini, op. cit. (1926), 128. See also Biagio Brugi, ‘Il catalogo dei libri degli “‘stationarii”’ 
negli statuti della universita bolognese dei giuristi,’ Studi e mem. per la st. Univ. dt Bologna, v 
(1920). 

152 See Statuti (ed. Malagola), pp. 341, 345, etc., also pp. 418-419. Under the communal reform 
statutes of 1407, these were to take precedence over those of the universities and must be obeyed: 
Archivio di Stato 153, no. 4, fols. 79-80; 85r. Cf. the references in my Nations in the mediaeval 
universities (1948), p. 62, notes; and for the determination of qualifications for degrees:Rashdall 
(1936), I, 148-149. 

153 Rashdall, 1, 153, note 3, points out that the Constitution of 1245 made the doctors or professors 
‘ex officio members of the Credenza or Council of 600.’ 
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it in various capacities, and most frequently as ambassadors.1°4 ‘They 
acted, in addition, as advisers outside Italy.1°° And in still another 
sphere than that of the purely academic, the doctors or professors of the 
College of Medicine and Arts endeavored, with the aid of the podesta, 
to exert their authority in the public interest. They thus sought to 
establish a close supervision over persons who practiced medicine or 
who did surgery, as well as over those who bought, sold, and administered 
drugs and medicines. The College of Doctors of Medicine in the 
statutes of 1378, 1395, and 1410,!°® specifically forbade anyone to 
practice in medicine or in surgery without a license. No foreigner, 
moreover, or citizen or anyone of any condition whatsoever was to 
presume to engage in the practice of medicine, to give medical advice, or 
to do anything pertaining to such practice in Bologna, or its environs, 
unless he had already studied medicine for three years under a master 
publicly teaching medicine in the Bologna studium or in some other 
studium. Any claim that he might make that he had studied in another 


154 See the provision noted above (p. 30) whereby the communal magistrates promised not to 
interrupt the teaching in the schools except to ask Professors of Civil law to represent the Commune 
as ambassadors. Also in the [revised] privileges it was provided that whenever any Doctor of 
Laws was considered as an ambassador, he was first to be sought for by the rectors. ‘The doctor, it 
was pointed out, ought graciously to concede this favour on behalf of the needs of the Commune: 
Statuti (ed. Malagola), pp. 168-169. Among the various Doctors of Law who served in such 
capacities, Malagola points out, was ‘Ugolino della nobile famiglia degli Scappi (d. 1405)’; a man 
of great authority in the Commune who was sent as ambassador to the pope, to the duke of Milan, 
and to the Florentines; another was Francesco Ramponi (d. 1401), laureate in both Civil and Canon 
Law, who belonged to the Anziani, and also served on several occasions as ambassador to the pope, 
to the duke of Milan, and the Florentines. However, as a member of the Maltraversa faction he 
was also expelled twice from the city of Bologna: Joc. cit., pp. 369, 401, and notes; and for other 
examples, p. 402, and notes. See also Matth. de Griffonibus, doc. cit., xvmII, part 2, Indice, under 
Giovanni Andrea; Giovanni da Legnano; etc. 

155 In this regard may further be noted the correspondence of Edward I, with Philip of France 
on June 8, 1275, in which it was asserted that Francis Accursius, Professor of Civil Law, would 
serve with others as proctor to look after any matters that might arise: Bologna Univ. MS 680 
(1309), a. 1275, fol. 82r-v; Rymer, Coll. Act., t. 1, 20; and that of October 1, by which Francis 
Accursius acknowledges the receipt of 400 sterling marks and 40 others that Edward I was to pay 
him each year: Bol. Univ. MS 680 (1309), fol. 82v, Oct. 1, 1281; Rymer, 11, 180; also Bologna 
Univ. MS 680 (1309), fol. 83, Oct. 23, ‘Solutio stipendii Francisco Accursi.’ 

156 G. Cencetti, “Gli archivi dello studio Bolognese,’ Archivio di stato Bologna, 111 (1938), pp. 
53-54, indicates that the earliest regulations extant in this regard date from 1378. See Rubric 
xxI, Statuti (ed. Malagola), pp. 441-442, and for surgery, p. 443. See also Baldacci, ‘Prime 
ricerche intorno all’opera compilata da U. Aldrovandi,’ in Mem. della R. Acad. delle scienze e 
dell’ Ist. ai Bologna (Classe di scienz. fisiche), ser. 6, X (1912-13), 209 ff. Documents relating to this 
subject are missing for the earlier period. For those of 1395, see Statuti (ed. Malagola), p. 469; 
and for those of 1410, zbid., p. 515. Later documents indicated that vigilance was to be maintained 
by a special ‘Commission di assumpti contra empyricos.’ (In 1517, they were for the first time 
called protomedici.) Probably in relation to this function there was deposited in the Archives of 
the College, a volume of the acts of the ‘Compagnia dei barbieri (flebotomi)’ of 1471 to 1481. See 
Cencetti, loc. cit., p. 54. 
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studium had to be attested by three trustworthy witnesses. Further- 
more, he would have to be examined, licensed, and approved by the 
doctors of the Faculty of Medicine. Infractions of the statutes would be 
punishable by a fine of one hundred Bolognese lire. In addition 
persons providing information on anyone who violated the measures ae 
to receive two hundred and ten gold lire as a reward. The podesta was 
to cooperate with the Faculty in enforcing these regulations and in 
administering punishment.1°? Members of the Faculty of Medicine, 
unlike those at Paris, where they were specifically forbidden to do so,158 
were, in 1378, permitted to practice and to lecture in the art of surgery 
without any further examination, if they had been admitted to the 
College of the Faculty of Medicine. However, if they were matriculated 
only in surgery, they might not practice medicine nor treat a patient 
medically under penalty of a fine of fifty Bolognese lire for each 
violation.1°? In 1395 and 1410, a further provision forbade anyone 
to presume to treat medically or engage in surgery without a license 
unless he was described in the matricula of the College by name and 
provenance,160 

The College of Doctors of Medicine similarly participated in the 
supervision of the sale and administering of drugs. ‘Together with the 
Society of Apothecaries, it had to approve all medicines, simple or 
compound, that is all laxatives, opiates, abortives; all sleeping, digestive, 
caustic, or corrosive potions; poisons of any kind, and any other injurious 
type of medicine, before they could be sold or administered. Infractions 
or violations of this measure were punishable by fines ranging from fifty 
Bolognese lire to one hundred gold florins.1® 

In addition to the foregoing privileges and exemptions, prerogatives, 
and rights, associated with the scholarly status at Bologna, there was 
provision made for assistance to students who were too poor to carry on 
their studies without financial aid. To this end, as in other studia, 
colleges were established. Malagola names among others the Collegio 
Avignonese, founded by Zoene Tencarani in 1257 for youths from the 
diocese of Avignon; the Collegio Bresciano for scholars of Brescia, 
founded in 1326, by Guglielmo da Brescia, the physician to Clement V; 
the Collegio Reggiano, for poor scholars of Reggio, set up in 1362, by 


157 Statuti (ed. Malagola), a. 1378, pp. 441-4423 a. 1395, P- 4695 a 1410, pp. 515-516. 

158 See below. 

159 Statuti (ed. Malagola), p. 444. 

160 [bid., a. 1395, PP- 470-4713 a. I410, pp. 517-518. 

161 [bid., an. 1378, p. 4423 an. 1395, p- 4693 fifteenth century fragment, p. 4925 a. 1410, p. 515. 
For the relations of the studium with the Compagnia degli speziali (apothecaries), see Cencetti, op. 
cit., p. 14, note; also Fasoli, Catalogo descritto degli statuti Bolognesi conservati nell’ Archivio di stato di 


Bologna (Bologna, 1931), p. 57- 
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Guido Bagnoli di Reggio, physician to Pietro, king of Jerusalem;!® 
also the Collegio Fiesco founded by Giacomo Fieschi and his nephew 
between 1361 and 1364, for poor Genoese students;!®* the Collegio 
Gregoriano, set up by Gregory XI in 1371, for poor scholars, and for 
others;164 and the Collegio Ancarano for eight poor scholars of that 
province, founded by Pietro d’Ancarano, the jurist, in 1414165 In 
addition to these colleges which were chiefly for poor scholars, the 
‘Collegio Maggiore di S. Clemente detto di Spagna,’ was founded by 
the testament of Cardinal Albornoz, on September 29, 1364, to accommo- 
date noble Spanish students.1®® Moreover, in 1442, the College of 
Arts and Medicine, with the support of the archdeacon of Bologna, 
made provision for the training, promotion and housing of two poor 
scholars.16? Shortly afterward Pope Nicholas V made a similar 
provision for two poor students to receive financial assistance in their 
studies toward the doctorate.1®§ 

Throughout the fifteenth century and into the modern period, the 
Commune of Bologna continued to honor and endow with privileges and 
exemptions not only the professors and doctors who were generally 
Bolognese citizens, but also the foreign students. The local magistrates 
had long ago abandoned their early antagonism toward foreign scholars 
and, from the middle of the thirteenth century on, had favored them in 
every way possible. In marked contrast to the antipathy once 
exhibited toward the university rectors, the Commune had come to 
endow them with special prerogatives, honoraria, and the right of 
precedence over all other dignitaries in the city, with the exception of 
the bishop of Bologna. The officers of the Commune had on the 


162 For these colleges and others, see A. Sorbelli, Storia (1940), I, 224 ff. ; also Statuti (ed. Malagola), 
pp. xili, 169, note 1; 419, note 1. The Collegio Avignonese, and the Collegio Bresciano were 
later joined with the Collegio Gregoriano, see below. See also Paolo Guerrini, ‘Guglielmo da 
Brescia e il Collegio Bresciano en Bologna,’ Studi e mem. per la storia dell’ univ. di Bologna, vu (1 922); 
also Archivio di stato 216, Busta, I, “Statuti e Costituzioni dei Collegi,’ 5 fasc. (Cencetti, p. 57), no. 
207, ‘Privilegi, scritture ed altro del Collegio, 1468-1727, Busta, K; no. 244-262, “Buste di recapiti, 
intitolate atti del collegio.’ 

163 Statuti (ed. Malagola), 419, note r. Malagola indicates the date of founding as 1508, idid., 
p. Xill. 

164 Statuti (ed. Malagola), p. 169, note 1; Bologna Univ. MS 680 (1309), fol. 85v, a. 1370, April 
5; Malagola, doc. cit., p. xili, gives the date as 1371. In 1436, the Collegio Avignonese was joined 
with the Collegio Gregoriano; and a year later, 1437, the Collegio Bresciano was similarly joined 
with the Collegio Gregoriano. Chart. Bonon., 1, 89, 923 U, 243 ff. i 

165 Statuti (ed. Malagola), p. 200, note 1; also Constitutiones et ordini per il governo dal R. Collegio 


Ancarono in Bologna (Naples, 1763). 
166 Sorbelli, Storia, 1, 226-227; and see the bibliography on this college listed in my Nations in the 


Mediaeval Universities (1948), p. 10, note 34. 
167 Statuti (ed. Malagola), pp. 318, one in arts and one in medicine; in 1485 one was to be in 


medicine and one in surgery, 483. 
168 [bid., pp. 204-206, a. 1448; reenacted in 1467. 
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whole done much to establish a firm basis for the traditional cultivation 
and honoring of scholars, both native and foreign. Together with the 
popes the Commune had endowed the scholars with immunities and 
privileges far wider in scope and application than those contained in the 
Corpus iuris Civilis or in the Authentica Habita. And it had frequently 
done so in the midst of the violence and civic strife that so often 
befuddled the political life of the city. 

The positive concern for scholars thus exhibited by the magistrates and 
Commune of Bologna, despite the somber disorders and civic ills with 
which the city was plagued, is well worthy of our consideration. Init the 
Roman tradition, with its regard and esteem for those dedicating them- 
selves to teaching and study, found ample expression. And perhaps it 
is to the tenacity of this tradition, that one may attribute the communal 
hospitality, courtesy, and honor still accorded scholars both native and 
foreign. For here in the centuries’ old city of Emilia, past and present 


are happily joined. 


Cuapter III 


SCHOLARLY PRIVILEGE Sa Ad ar ADA 


T Padua,! scholars were from an early date favored by both 
ecclesiastical and civic authorities. There, unlike Bologna, 
relations between town and gown appear at first to have been amicable. 
The communal authorities raised no objections to the establishment of 
university associations similar to those which had caused a rift in the 
relations between Bolognese magistrates and the foreign scholars. On 
the contrary, in the early thirteenth century, the Padua Commune in 
cooperation with the local bishop encouraged the dissatisfied students 
and professors from Bologna, to settle in Padua and to organize univer- 
sity associations as they wished.” 

However, these associations did not immediately flourish at Padua. 
For, despite the favors accorded them by both the magistrates and the 
bishop, many of the scholars, shortly after 1222, left for Vercelli. 
That city, in 1228, offered spectacular advantages to anyone who would 
come to study or teach in the newly organized studium there.? Hence 
in Padua, the studium continued, if at all, to maintain a precarious 
existence. Also, although it is probable that not all the students and 
professors left at this time,* it would appear likely that scholarly cares 


1 See Appendix for bibliographical note on Padua; also Rashdall, 1, 10; “Monumenti della 
universita di Padova (1222-1318),’ raccolti dal M.E. Andrea Gloria, R. Istituto Veneto, di scienze, 
lettere ed arti, Memorie, XXII, 2-3 (1884-85), 305 ff.; F. M. Colle, Storia scientifico-letteraria dello 
studio di Padova (Padua, 1824-25), 1, 46 ff., found traces of the schools devoted to legal studies in 
the tenth century, and of professors of grammar in the eleventh century. He attributed (1, 51 ff.) 
the universities at Padua to custom and practice rather than to a written charter. 

2 Gloria, ‘Monumenti,’ loc. cit., 251; and 352 ff. See for the situation in Bologna, Joc. cit., 
366-367; and above. Gloria (/oc. cit.), no. 557, reproduced the document of 1222. See also Colle 
(I, 52-57), who noted among important scholars at this time in Padua, Albertus Magnus, in 1223; 
and Ruffinus, the celebrated canonist, in 1226, etc. See further Rashdall, 11, ro-11, and on Ruffinus, 
Gloria, loc. cit., 542-543. 

3 Gloria, ‘Monumenti,’ loc. cit., 252, 3573 3663; doc. 560, which reproduces the offer made by 
Vercelli. The document is also in Colle, pp. 59-61. See too, Rashdall, 11, 12, where there is a 
summary of the advantages offered. It is of interest to note that conditions similar to those offered 
by Vercelli were also offered by Frederick II, to students coming to Naples, in a circular letter 
(Lib. 111, of the letters of Pietro dalla Vigne, imperial chancellor), Colle, 1, uae and that the later 
statutes of Padua also followed this pattern. 

4 Rashdall, 11, 12-13; Gloria, ‘Monumenti,’ doc. cit., pp. 356, 357 ff. Colle (1, 60-61) also argued 
that the work of the schools did not cease in 1228 any more than did that of the Bologna schools in 
1222, when there was a migration to Padua. He introduced the names of a number of professors 
holding lectures in 1229, among them, Jacopo da Piacenza, Filippo d’Aquileja, Pietro and Giovanni 
Spagnuoli, and several others. 
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and pursuits were, for some time before and after 1228, overshadowed by 
the more absorbing political affairs of the time. Padua during these 
years came to playa conspicuous réle in the Guelf-Ghibilline struggle then 
emerging for the control of the Italian peninsula. The city itself had 
to surrender, in 1237, to the domination of Ezzolino da Romano, the 
imperial representative.> And two years later, it came under the direct 
personal rule of the Emperor, Frederick II, under whose protective 
guidance, affairs were at first managed in an enlightened and conciliatory 
manner. But this benign phase came to an end shortly after the 
emperor's departure since he left behind him as podesta, under the direct 
orders of Ezzolino, the latter’s nephew, Ansedisio. There then began 
the notorious reign of cruelty, torture and death with which Ezzolino’s 
name has since been associated. Padua, as a result, became the center 
of revolts against the imperial representative and the chief instigator of 
the final successful uprising against him. Feeling in the city against 
Ezzolino had risen to a particularly high pitch following the imprison- 
ment and torture of one of the students, a certain Michele, ‘notajo e 
scolare,’ of Cremona. ‘The latter, under questioning and torture, had 
apparently revealed the names of several masters and students who were 
involved in the third conspiracy against Ezzolino. And shortly after- 
ward, the persons named had been arrested, imprisoned, and executed.’ 
It was these acts, in addition to the other atrocities attributed to Ezzolino 
and his agents, that were said to have so aroused the people of Padua that 
they were able to throw off the yoke of their oppressors and to bring 
about the capture and imprisonment of Ezzolino and of Ansedisio.® 


5 Gloria, ‘Monumenti,’ doc. cit., 253 ff.; 256 ff.; Colle, 1, 63. For Ezzolino, see note 6. 

6 Gloria, ‘Monumenti,’ Joc. cit., 257 ff. Ezzolino da Romano, in his heyday, lord of Padua, 
Vicenza, Verona, and Brescia, was notorious in song and chronicle for his atrocities and tyranny. 
Thus Dante places him in Hell with the ‘souls of tyrants, who were given to blood and rapine...’; 
and Albertino Mussato of Padua, Dante’s contemporary, uses Ezzolino’s atrocities as the subject 
of his Latin tragedy, ‘Eccerinis.” The Divine Comedy, Hell xu, 110, note by Rev. Henry Francis 
Cary, to his translation. See also L. Capelletti, Albertino Mussato e la sua tragedia ‘Eccerinis,’ 
(Parma, 1881), especially chapter V. 

Among the chroniclers who have dealt with Ezzolino, see especially Rolandinus Patavinus, 
Chronica in factis et circa facta Marchie Triviziane (ed. A. Bonardi, 1905-06, fasc. 3-4, Muratori, 
R.I.S.), vItt, 1, 18, n. 5; 139 (cap X1), 160; also for his death and imprisonment Julianus Canonicus, 
Civitatis chronica (new ed. G. Carducci and V. Fiorini, loc. cit., 1906), XXIV, Part XIV, 31. For 
monographs on Ezzolino, see John M. Gitterman, Exzolino von Romano (Stuttgart, 1890); and Fr. 
Stieve, Ezzolino von Romano (Leipzig, 1909). 

7 Gloria, ‘Monumenti,’ Joc. cit., 360; Colle, 1, 64-66, utilizing the seventh book of Rolandinus, 
Cronica, for the account of the inquiry and trial. See also Pr. Giuseppe Cappelleti, Storia ai 
Padova dalla sua origine sino al presente (2 vols. in 1, Padua, 1874-75), 1, 154 ff. 

8 On June 20, 1256, Ansedisio, Ezzolino’s nephew and podesta, fled from Padua before the 
entrance of Filippo, archbishop of Ravenna, the papal legate, who headed the Venetian Crusade and 
the infuriated Paduans against Ezzolino. Gloria, ‘Monumenti,’ loc. cit., 259; Cappelleti, op. cit., 
I, 158 ff. There appears to be some question about the exact date of Ezzolino’s capture. According 
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After thus freeing herself from the yoke of the tyrant, Padua for a 
time enjoyed a brief period of tranquility. During this lull, and coin- 
ciding with another influx of students from Bologna, 1260—62,° there 
began the formal enunciation and incorporation into the communal 
statutes of the various scholarly privileges, and immunities. Under 
them the foreign students were assured all the privileges of citizenship 
without having to assume the corresponding responsibilities or onerous 
obligations usually borne by the citizens. ‘They were to have the same 
protection in the courts as Padua citizens, except as their scholarly 
privileges gave them special consideration.1° Furthermore, any foreign 
or non-resident scholar willing to teach either Civil or Canon law in 
the city was to be rated a citizen. He must, however, take the oath 
required of citizen doctors and professors not to teach elsewhere. When- 
ever he stopped teaching, he would lose his citizenship, except that, as at 
Bologna, a scholar might be given full citizenship if he resided in the 
city for more than ten years. And similarly, too, if he became a citizen 
he would be excluded from the university associations. 


to the chronicle of the city by Julianus, Joc. cit., p. 3, he was captured in 1259, ‘die quarto exeunte 
Septembri’, and died on the twelfth of the month because of his refusal to eat: “qui comedere nolens 
septem diebus in octavo mortuus est.’ However, Cipolla, Cronache Veronese (Venice, 1890), I, 210 
ff., concludes, contrary to the chronicler, that Ezzolino died on October 1, 1259, after his capture and 
imprisonment on September 27. 

® For the events in Bologna, then under the interdict of Pope Alexander IV, see above. For the 
favors conferred by Padua, see also Colle, 1, 66; and Rashdall, 1, r4-15. Gloria, ‘Monumenti,’ 
loc. cit., 260-261, notes that it was during the rule of podesta Guido da Montefojano, Marco Quirino, 
and Giovanni Badoaro, that the statutes advantageous to the scholars were issued. 

10 Gloria, “Monumenti,’ Joc. cit., reproduces the text in doc. 573, a. 12613 also in Statuti del 
Comune adi Padova dal secolo XII all’anno 1285 (ed. by A. Gloria, Padua, 1873), pp. 375 ff.; “xxmII, 
De conditionibus scolarium et de facto studii Padue.’ ‘Potestate D. Marco Quirino 1261. Scho- 
lares computentur cives quatum ad commoda, et ad incommoda non,’ reproduced by Colle, 1, 82, 
note; also 1, 83, Archiv VI, 531; and Padua, Arch. ant. 646(I), fol. 3r; a. 1260 (1261), Potestate 
D. Marco Quirino (ex. stat. vet. civ. Pad.). For similar privileges enjoyed by professors and students 
at Perugia, see Guido Padelletti, ‘Documenti inediti per servire alla storia delle universita italiene. 
Rubriche dello statuto del commune di Perugia dell’anno 1342,’ Archivio giuridico, v1 (1870), 
100. 

1 Arch. ant. 646(I), fol. 24r, a. 1267, 1272, ‘Potestate D. Jacobino Rubeo, Forensis quilibet 
qui volet regere in civitate Padue in legibus sive in Decretalibus vel Decretis sine salario sit civis 
Paduanus, et tanquam alii cives tractetur, et iuret alibi non regere, et quandocumque cessaverit 
regere cesset cittadinancia ipsius . . .”; Statuti del Comune (ed. A. Gloria, 1873), p. 372, item 1211. 
In the fifteenth century, analogous practices were denounced as the source of fraudulent practices on 
the partofmany. Thuson June 5, 1492, the Prior and Consiliarii of the College of Philosophers and 
Physicians reported that it happened all too frequently that certain scholars, while they were 
students, called themselves forenses and were so described in the matriculation rolls, in order that 
they might enjoy the privilegium forensium. Then when they had attained the degree in arts and 
medicine they declared themselves Venetian or Paduan citizens. Arch. ant. 647(II), fol. 348. 

Permission was likewise granted, in 1287, to any doctors or masters licensed in Paris or Bologna 
to teach in Padua, without salary and to enjoy the honors and privileges of the faculty there. 
Arch, ant. 646(I), f. 23r; Gloria, loc. cit., 1, doc. 596. Earlier, however, in 1269, the Commune had 
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In addition, also, to these provisions for their full enjoyment, for all 
practical purposes, of the usual privileges of citizenship, the Padua 
statutes extended to the scholars a number of specific rights, privileges 
and immunities, similar to those enjoyed by scholars elsewhere. And 
among the more important of these were the scholarly prerogatives 
relating to housing and rents. The scholars at Padua were guaranteed 
the right, enjoyed at Bologna, to rent lodgings at a fixed and predeter- 
mined rate. The statutes specified that the rent for better houses was not 
to exceed fifty lira of small denarii;!2 and that the amount charged 
for other houses was to be based on the evaluation set by two citizens 
and two members of the universities, as was customary elsewhere. 
The rent might be paid in two installments, one half at the Feast of All 
Saints, and the other half at the Feast of the Purification of the Virgin 
Mary. Moreover, the scholars were assured that all dwellings in the 
city, except those at the gates of the city and three others reserved for 
the podesta, would be at their disposal. In order, however, to enjoy 
these privileges, the scholars must observe the conditions laid down 
forthem. That is they must rent or lease their lodgings for the period 
of their study; and they must vacate them at the end of that time. And 
any dispute regarding these matters that might arise was to be referred 


to the bishop of Padua.}% 


decided that it ought not to propose any favor to any individual under the hope of giving him a 
position to teach or to study in any faculty. Gloria, Joc. cit., 1, 26, doc. 581. 

Each university at Padua was also to be protected under the oath taken to the rector by those 
teaching or lecturing in the studium. A copy of this oath is contained in Munich, Codex Latinus 
Monacensis 369, 15th cent., fol. rror, “Sacramentum et initium studii Paduani anno domini MCCLX 
. .. bedellus vel notarius porriget sibi librum et tunc rector tale vim deferat super sacramentum 
dicens: Vos jurabitis ad sancta dei evangelia obedire rectori in licitis et honestis: et si vos contingat 
Padue permovere atque vos numquam contra universitatem necnon contrarium consilium vel 
auxilium prestaturum ... dicte universitatis ubique opponere et augmentum ipsius querere atque 
observare et manutenere statuta universitatis . . .’ 

12 For the text of the statute see note 13. The difficulty of judging the value of the lira 
(libra) of the past was already noted in the late nineteenth century by Gloria, ‘Monumenti,’ doc. 
cit., 298 ff. He therefore constructed a table of comparative values in gold and silver content of 
the lira (libra) and concluded that the value of the lira of the past and that of his own time was that 
of about 1-20.00. Today, of course, the gap would be much wider. The ‘lira di piccoli’ equaled 
the lira of solidi made up of 12 denarii and no more. The ‘lira di grosso’ fluctuated and sometimes 
was equal to solidi of greater value than 12 denarii. After 1285 and until 1457, the ‘lira di grosso’ 
diminished in weight and increased in value. In 1336, according to Gloria, it weighed °44 grani’ 
and was worth 32 denarii, loc. cit., 302. For further information on money see C. M. Cipolla, 
Money, prices, and civilization in the Mediterranean World Fifth to Seventeenth Century (Princeton 
Univ. Press, 1956); and earlier, Studi di storia della moneta: I movimenti dei cambi in Italia dal sec. 
XIII al XV (Pavia, 1948). 

13 Statuti del Comune (1873), p- 375, item 1221. The document containing the above provisions 
is reproduced by Colle, 1, r15: ‘Potestate D. Marco Quirino, a. 1260. “Comune Paduae det 
hospitia omnia civitatis Paduae scholaribus, exceptis domibus portarum, et tribus aliis domibus per 
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Besides providing for their housing, the Commune endeavored 
further to anticipate the pecuniary needs of the scholars. Following 
somewhat the provisions laid down by Vercelli which had earlier made 
such a successful bid for scholars, the magistrates arranged to have set 
up for the students’ use a public bank or loan fund in which 4000 or 
more lira were to be deposited. The universities were then instructed 
to elect four men who would act as guardians of the funds, and who 
would be authorized to make loans to the students at a fixed rate of 
interest varying from four to six per cent. This stipulation was to be 
enforced by the podesta who was also to bring pressure to bear upon 
money lenders in the city so that they would comply with these provi- 
sions.14 The podesta had the further responsibility, too, of selecting 
two money-changers who would set themselves up at designated stations 
to convert foreign moneys brought in by the students to the standard 
currency in use in the city of Padua.l® 

The masters and scholars were, moreover, to enjoy the usual scholarly 
immunities and exemptions. They were to have immunity from arrest, 
assault, or coercion of any kind, for reprisals or for any debt contracted 
either in or outside Padua.t® ‘They were to be freed from the obligation 
to pay any toll, tax, or customs duty, in coming to or in leaving the city.” 
And their messengers and bedels were to enjoy these privileges also.18 
The statutes further stipulated that the masters and students together 
with their retainers and members of their families might go about 
through the city at any hour of the night, provided they carried with them 
a lighted taper, and conformed generally to the habits and customs of 


quaterium quae videbuntur Potestati, ita quod pensio melioris hospitii non excedat, summam lib- 
rarum quiquaginta denariorum parvorum....””’ See also Gloria, ‘Monumenti (1222-1318),’ 
loc. cit., 427-4283 doc. 570. 

14 Gloria, ‘Monumenti,’ loc. cit., 409-410; doc. 570, a. 1260. In this document of 1260, the 
podesta was authorized: to enforce the measure: “Compellere teneatur potestas fenatores, ut non 
possint ultra sex denarios pro libra aliquo tempore a Scolaribus exigere.’ But in 1261, according 
to Gloria, ‘Monumenti,’ loc cit., doc. 572, the rate was changed to 4: ‘non possint ultra denarios 
quatuor pro libra aliquo tempore exigere a scolaribus.’ The above documents are also contained in 
Arch. ant. 646(I), fols. 3v-4v, 19r; and in Statuti del Comune (1873), pp. 375-376, ‘Potestate D. 
Marco Quirino,’ 1260, nos. 1222-1227. The document of 1260 is also in Colle, 1, ITs. 

15 Gloria, loc. cit., doc. 581; Statuti del Comune (1873), p. 375, items 1226; 1246, an. 1268; Arch. 
ant. 646(1), fol. ar. 

16 Gloria, ‘Monumenti,’ loc. cit., doc. 572, a. 1261; Arch. ant. 646(I), fols. 5r-6v, 19r; Statuti 
del Comune (1873), pp- 376-377, NOS. 1233, 1247. 

1” Statuti del Comune (1873), pp. 373, 376) NOS. 1209, 12103 NO. 12393 a. 1262; Arch. ant. 646(I), 
fols. sv-6r, 19V. 

18 [bid., fols. 5v, 19v; Statuti del Comune (1873), p. 377, item 1238; Colle, 1, 83, note, ‘Potestate 
Marco Quirino 1261: Universitatis Nuncii seu Bidelli per Tractatores Studii approbati singulis 
annis plena gaudeant libertate secundum quod (aliquis) Doctor et Scholaris gaudere potest, in- 
telligendo Nuncios comprehensos in pactis ultimo factis inter comune Paduae et scholares.’ 
Gloria, Joc. cit., doc. 573. 
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law-abiding citizens.19 In the matter of carrying arms, usually for- 
bidden to students elsewhere, the Padua statutes made one exception 
that is, they permitted any scholar who should fear bodily harm to carry 
arms in his own defense if he posted a bond or took an oath that he would 
not attack anyone.?° 

Not only, however, were the scholars thus provided for in the usual 
manner, but also at Padua they were assured of a continuing interest in 
their welfare through the election from among the citizens of the four 
trattatores or sollecttatores, whose chief function was to be the overseeing 
of the affairs of the studium.21_ The trattatores were to cooperate with 
the student rectors in such matters as the selection and appointment of 
various university officers: the messengers, stationarii,22 and the bedels. 
They were to participate in the choice of the doctors and lecturers whom 
the students selected for the various chairs in Canon and Civil law; and 
they were to apportion the salaries paid to these doctors and lecturers by 
the Commune.?® The ¢rattatores similarly were to take part in the 
supervision, and apportionment of salaries to the stationarii. The 
amount paid appears to have been a fixed one since, in 1264, this salary 
was sixty lira; and some eleven years later, in 1275, the sum paid 
was still the same.?4_ In both instances, the payment was said to have 


19 Arch. ant. 646(I), fol. 2or (stat. civ. Pad.) ; Statutd del Comune (1873), 377, item 1245. 

20 Gloria, ‘Monumenti,’ doc. cit., doc. 573; Statuti del Comune (1873), p. 377, no. 1244. On Feb. 
15, 1435, master Johannes ‘de Chatania Siculus,’ was given a license to carry arms day and night for 
the protection and safety of his person: Arch. ant. 673, fol. 15v. 

21 The trattatores were citizens elected by the Republic of Padua as an intermediary between the 
citizens and the universities. Gloria, ‘Monumenti (1222-1318)’, doc. cit., 368-369, 421. Apparently 
their functions were similar to those of a ‘Board of Education,’ or a ‘Board of Trustees.’ Cf. Colle, 
I, 86. The trattatores as well as the student rectors could recommend to the Council of Elders 
(Anzianarum) of the city, any measure pertaining to the studium, but the final decision regarding 
such measures rested with the Council. See below; also Gloria, ‘Monumenti,’ loc. cit., doc. 577 ; 
also loc. cit., doc. 583; and Statuti del Comune (1873), 374-377; Arch. ant. 646(I), fols. 6v—7r; 
Isr—16r; 21r, 25r (ex stat. civ.). For similar direction and surveillance of the studium by the 
Prior dell’arti, and the Sawvii dello studio at Perugia, see G. Padelletti, loc. cit., pp. 97, 100. 

22 The stationarii were elected by the university rectors and students and were confirmed by the 
trattatores. Gloria, ‘Monumenti (1222-1318),’ doc. cit., 4253; doc. 574, a. 1261. The statutes 
provided that the Commune was to maintain one or more stationarit who would have the apparatus 
of the entire Corpus iuris; Statuti del Comune (1873), p. 378, item 1255; and see also ibid., p. 379, 
item 1259. 

23 Gloria, ‘Monumenti (1222-1318),” loc. cit., 369; ‘Documenti,’ I, 23, doc. 577, a. 1262; Arch. 
ant. 646(I), a. 1262, fol. r5r—v; Statuti del Comune (1873), pp. 377-378, Nos. 1249 and 1251. Fhe 
elections by the students of the professors took place each year; and the salary paid was in two 
installments. See below. 

24 Gloria, ‘Monumenti,’ Joc. cit., doc. 578, a. 1264; Arch. ant. 646(I), fols. 16r, 176; Status del 
Comune (1873), 378, no. 1256, ‘salarium consuetum librarum sexaginta pro anno detur Floriano 
exemplatori scolarium sicut actenus consuetum est habere. . . . The same was repeated for 1275, 
ibid. (1873), Pp. 379, no. 1259. The stationarius was to have books on Canon and Civil law ‘ad 
utilitatem et comodum omnium doctorum et scolarium ac universitatis studi Paduani.’ Gloria, 
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been made to the stationarius because he had rendered an invaluable 
service in safeguarding the exemp/aria, for the convenience of the scholars, 
the good of the university, and the honor of the city. ‘For without 
exemplaria, the university of scholars could not continue.’ ?° 

Along with their efforts to attract scholars and to smooth their path 
once they were in the city, the Padua magistrates endeavored also to 
keep them, as did Bologna, from departing. Hence although public 
announcements frequently were made that any scholar who wished to do 
so might come and go whenever he wished, the statutes did impose 
specific conditions that had to be met before he could depart. A scholar 
was, according to the statutes, free to leave, but only if he had given 
notice of his intention fifteen, later eight, days before his projected 
departure; and provided also, that within that time, he had settled all 
outstanding claims or debts.2® Similarly, as in Bologna, there was 
provision that anyone seeking to secure the wholesale migration of the 
scholars, or anyone who should advocate or be the cause of the removal 
of the studium from Padua would suffer severe punishment. The 
penalties prescribed also tended to become harsher as time went on. 
At first they consisted merely of deprivation of the honors and privileges 
of the university.2” But in 1277, anyone who was found to have been 
plotting or urging the removal of the scholars from Padua was to be 
fined 500 Venetian denarii, and if he could not pay this sum, his hand 
and foot were to be cut off. Also if he should have escaped before 
being arrested he was to be forever banished from the city.28 The 
statutes of the universities were thus similar in many respects to those of 


loc. cit., doc. 585, in a slightly different wording. In a document of 1283, it appears that the 
bedels also served as stationarii: ‘Duo stationarii sive bidelli sint et esse debeant salariati de publico 
per communem Padue hoc modo. . . .’ “Et dicti bidelli debeant habere et tenere petias, et exemplaria 
in legibus et decretalibus, et physica, sub pena privationis oficii, et solidorum decem pro quelibet 
petia sibi deficiente.’ Arch. ant. 646(I), fol. 25r, Potestate D. Oliverio de Circulis (Circlis). Gloria 


loc. cit., doc. 590. 
25 “Cum absque exemplaribus scholarium universitas stare non possit.’ Statuti del Comune (1873), 


pp. 378-379, items 1256 and 1259. 

26 Statuti del Comune (1873), p- 376, item 12313 a. 1261, ‘Potestate D. Marco Quirino.’ ‘Si 
aliquis Scholaris vellet recedere aliqua de causa, et fecerit per terram et scholas publice praeconizari; 
quod post quindecim dies a praeconizationis die non audiatur aliquis volens eum impedire, dummodo 
Communi et (vel) allis satisfecerit.’ Gloria, ‘Monumenti,’ loc. cit., doc. 572, a. 1261; later under 
the Carrara the number of days was reduced to eight, loc. cit., note 2; see also Colle, 1, 82, where 
the number of days originally is given as ‘octo.’ 

27 Gloria, ‘Monumenti (1222-1318)’ 3 doc. cit., 366-367; an. 1262, doc. 576; Arch. ant. 646(I), 
fol. 16r; Statuti del Comune (1873), p. 378, no. 1257: ‘Quicumque erit causa destructionis vel tur- 
bationis studii Paduani et ab honoribus et utilitatibus studii perpetuo sit privatus.’ 

28 Arch. ant. 646(I), fol. 22r (ex stat. civ.), a. 1277, Potestate D. Guidone de Robertis ; Gloria, 
loc. cit., 3673; doc. 587. If a student was to be banished, that fact had to be publicly proclaimed 
throughout the city and the schools. Statuti del Comune (1873), p. 376, no. 1232; Gloria, loc. cit., 
doc. 572, a. 1261; also Colle 1, 82. 
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the universities of scholars at Bologna, particularly in their exemptions 
and privileges, as already suggested. They also resembled the latter 
associations in their provision for the enjoyment and use of a corporate 
seal,?° and for the right to be exempted from the jurisdiction of the 
civic magistrates or from any judge other than their regularly elected 
rectors, except the local bishop.%° 

Yet, despite these similarities between the university associations 
at Bologna and Padua, there were some distinguishable differences, 
particularly in their relationship to the Commune, to whose authority, 
the university scholars at Padua were, from the first to a greater degree 
than was true of the associations at Bologna, subject. Although the 
rectors and students in the universities at Padua could make their 
own statutes they could not enact any measures that were offensive to 
the podesta or to the Commune.*! And, even though the rector 
or rectors of the law universities were to be consulted in the matter, it 
was the Commune that drew up and incorporated into the statutes, 
measures which stipulated the amount of material to be covered by each 
doctor in his lectures.32_ Furthermore, under the statutes, the professors 
or doctors, who were paid salaries by the Commune were forbidden 
to supplement their stipends by fees from the students beyond what was 
necessary to pay for the rental of the schools in which they were lectur- 
ing.33 And there was provision that these doctors must be prepared, at 
any time, to give advice and counsel on legal matters to the Commune.** 
Communal supervision over the universities at Padua was further main- 
tained by the srattatores or sollecitatores, whose counterparts were not 
found at Bologna. ‘These officers, as well as the rectors, could recom- 
mend to the 4zziani or Council of the Elders of the Padua Commune, 

29 The right of the universities, as legally constituted corporate bodies, to have a seal was granted 
them in 1262. Gloria, ‘Monumenti (1222-1318),’ doc. cit., 367-368. The document in which the 
seal was granted was published by Gloria in the Istituto Veneto, Atti, vol. 54, ser. 7, VII (189 5-96); 
9775983. The seals were to be kept in the Archa of the universities in the Sacristy of the Preaching 
Friars according to a statute of 1331: loc. cit. p. 978. Originally there were two seals, one for the 


cismontane and another for the ultramontane university. However, under Venetian rule in 1463, 
there was to be only one seal. 

80 ‘Non possit Scholaris vel Scholarium privilegio gaudens conveniri coram alio Judice, quam 
Rectore, nisi forte volens conveniretur coram Episcopo.’ (Ex stat. Juriscons. lib. 1, cap. 18), cited 
from the document reproduced by Colle, 1, 85, note; Arch. ant. 646(1), fol. 6r. 

81 Gloria, Statuti del Comune (1873), p- 3775 nO. 1246, from Arch. ant. 646(1), fol. 20% § Monumenti 
(1222-1318),’ loc. cit., 3673; doc. 573. The universities had, in the year 126r, received authority 
from the Commune to draw up their own statutes, Arch. ant. 583 (fol. 12). 

32 Gloria, ‘Monumenti (1222—1318),’ loc. cit., 3973 doc. 5743 Statuti del Comune (1873), Pp. 377» no. 
1250, from Arch. ant. 646(I), fol. rsr; Colle, 1, 85, note. 

33 See the references in the preceding note; also Arch. ant. 646(I), fol. 21r, 25r (ex stat. CIV) ; 
and Statuti del Comune (1873), p. 378, nos. 1251, 1252; Gloria, oc. cit., doc. 583, an. 12745 591, an. 
1284. 

34 Gloria, loc. cit., 398. 
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any measure pertaining to the needs of the studium. And, as already 
noted, the Council had the final voice in deciding whether a proposed 
measure was desirable or not.35 Finally if the scholars engaged in 
quarrels and did not come to terms within ten days, the communal 
magistrates and the podesta could intervene, apparently whether the 
rectors were willing or not.%® 

Yet, on the whole, there would appear to be little doubt that scholars 
at Padua were well favored by the Commune. And, in addition to 
this civilian support, they had the continued patronage of the local 
bishops and of the popes. The bishops particularly, actively promoted 
the welfare and prestige of the studium. Bishop Giordano of Padua, 
in the first quarter of the thirteenth century, was called the ‘father of the 
studium,’ and it was he who was largely responsible, in 1217, for the 
issuance of the invitation to the dissatisfied scholars of Bologna to come 
to Padua.’ One of his successors too, Bishop Giovanni, similarly acted 
on behalf of the studium, and in 1264, obtained for it the papal 
recognition and approval needed for the granting of licenses to teach.%8 
The bishop thus obtained from Pope Urban IV authority to confer 
the license, in the presence of the masters, scholars, and the rector of 
the university, upon candidates who had been examined and judged 
worthy to teach by the doctors of the studium.?® 

Papal attention, too, came to be directed toward the studium during 
and following the lifting of the interdict that had been placed on Padua, 
in 1289, because of the promulgation of ordinances which had failed 
to honor the clerical claims to immunity from imposts. Pope Nicholas 
IV had denounced these measures as nefarious and iniquitous, and he had 
declared it his intention to punish the city by depriving it of several of 
its benefits, among them the privilege and honor of the studium. He 
had therefore suggested to the foreign scholars that they leave Padua. 
However, this suggestion was not put into action because shortly after- 


35 Gloria, ‘Monumenti (1222-1318),’ loc. cit., doc. 577, an. 1262; and note 21 above. 

36 Statuti del Comune (1873), p. 377, item 1242: a. 1262. ‘Potestate D. Guidone de Monte. 
Rixae scholarium componantur per rectores scholarium nec possit potestas se intromittere, nisi 
quando post decem dies compositae non fuerint . . . (ex stat. vet. civ.).’ See also Colle, 1, 85. 

8? For Bishop Giordano Maltraversi (d. 1228), see P. B. Gams, Series Episcoporum (Ratisbon, 
1873), 798; Rashdall, m1, 15, note 3: Colle, 1, 66 ff. The bishop was looked upon as the Grand 
Chancellor of the universities, Gloria, ‘Monumenti (1222-1318),’ loc. cit.. 354-355) 369-370- 

38 Colle, 1, 66; and see the references in the next note. According to Gams, op. cit., p. 798, 
Bishop Giordano was succeeded by Jacopo Corrado, who died in 1239. Then after several years’ 
vacancy in the bishopric of Padua, Giovanni Forzate was elevated to the post in 1256. He remained 
until his death in 1283. 

39 Gloria, loc. cit., 370; and doc. 578, a. 1264; Arch. ant. 583, containing a copy of the papal 
Bull; also another, Arch. ant. 646(I), fol. 2r. For the confirmation of the Bull of Urban IV by 
Clement VI in 1346, see Colle, 1, 66, 75-77, where it is reproduced ; and Arch. ant. 646(I), fol. 38r. 
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ward, satisfactory concessions were obtained from the city. Nicholas IV 
thereupon authorized the revocation of the papal censure,!° and formally 
declared the eligibility of all masters and scholars, while they were 


teaching or studying in the city, to receive the returns from their bene- 
fices. 44 


The studium at Padua continued, moreover, to benefit from the recur- 
rent misfortunes of Bologna. The frequent conflicts between Bologna 
and her neighbors and the persistent internecine fighting in the city itself 
had continued from time to time to cause large numbers of masters and 
students to depart. In 1274, there was such a migration to Padua 
because of the war with Forli which had brought in its wake a papal 
interdict on Bologna.*? Similarly, in 1306, a large number of scholars, 
who left Bologna as a result of the legatine interdict placed on the city, 
came to Padua.48 =And again between 1321 and 1322, when difficulties 
between them and the city magistrates led a considerable contingent of 
students and masters to leave Bologna for Imola,44 emissaries were sent 
from Padua by the Carrara, who had come into power, to offer these 
scholars inducements to come to Padua. The Carrara agents particularly 
stressed the privileges enjoyed by scholars at Padua, especially the right 


40 Colle, 1, 70-71; Gloria, “Monumenti (1222-1318), loc. cit., pp. 362-363; ‘Documenti,’ 1, 
43-44, doc. 600, a. 1289, May 27, for the interdict; and Joc. cit., doc. 602, a. 1290, Aug. 2, for the 
lifting of the interdict. 

41 In the year 1290: Colle, 1, 70; Jacobus Facciolati, De gymnasio patavino Syntagmata XII 
(Padua, 1752), p. 14. 

42 This interdict may also have led Pope Gregory X to send his statutes from the Council of 
Lyons, not to the Bolognese, as he had usually done, but to the Padua masters and students, with 
instructions for their use by the judges and in the schools, Colle, 1, 69; Gloria, loc. cit., 36131, 
doc. 584, Nov. 1, 1274. See also Colle, 1, 67-69. The migration from Bologna was attested by 
Abbot Engelbert, when he went from the celebrated Council of Lyons to Padua and reported: 
‘transtuli me circa Paduam, ubi magnum vigebat Studium Generale doctoribus et scholaribus de 
Bononia illuc translatis propter discordiam, quam Bononiensis maximam cum Forliviensibus tunc 
gerebant, ita quod Papa Gregorius [X] statuta sui concilii Lugdunensis non Bononiensibus, sicut 
antea fuit consuetum, sed Paduanis magistris et scholaribus sub Bulla transmis[er]it ad utendum 
ipsis in judiciis et scholis, sicut patet in eorundem statutorum titulis evidenter.’ Pez, Thesaur. 
Aneca., 1, 430; Gloria, ‘Monumenti (1222-1318),’ loc. cit., 361. Cf. G. B. Fowler, Intellectual 
interests of Engelbert of Admont (New York, 1947), p. 21, where it is suggested that Engelbert did 
not get to Padua until 1278. 

Colle (1, 69) also reported that Boniface VIII in the year 1298 sent to Padua the sixth book of the 
Decretals which he had promulgated; and that this accounts for the copies of the Bull of Boniface 
VIII in Padua. The copy now at the Biblioteca Capitolare is said to have a portrait of Pope 
Boniface with his cardinals and ministers, together with the statement that it is directed to the 
doctors and scholars of Padua. Gloria, on the other hand, points out that the inscription on the 
document may be a corruption for Bologna: ‘Monumenti (1222-1318), loc. cit., p. 363. 

43 Gloria, loc. cit., p. 3633 and Rashdall, 11, 15-16, note 1. See also above. Among those who 
fled from Bologna to Padua, probably between March and September, 1306, was Dante. Gloria, 
‘Monumenti (1222-1318), loc. cit., p. 271; also Andrea Gloria and others, Dante e Padova (Padua, 
1865). 

44 Rashdall, 11, 16. 
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of their rectors to bear arms; the right of the students to be exempt 
from torture, except in the presence of their rectors; and their acknow- 
ledged right, if they were clerks, to be turned over to their ecclesiastical 
judges. The Carrara furthermore offered to pay the salaries of nine 
doctors in Civil and Canon law as well as of other officers of the 
studium.*® 

Yet, while the Padua studium was thus able to profit from the con- 
tinued strife in Bologna, Padua herself also suffered a series of reverses 
in the early years of the fourteenth century. These in turn affected the 
studium. In August of 1312, there began the war between the Com- 
mune and Can Grande della Scala, Lord of Verona.46 Anda year later, 
both the city and the studium were placed under an interdict because of 
the rebellion of Rolando da Piazzola, an alleged professor of law, against 
the Emperor, Henry VII.47 The Emperor himself had issued a decree 
depriving Padua of its studium and of the right to grant the license.* 
The succeeding Emperor, Frederick III, also began negotiations for 
the setting up of a new university at Treviso, as further punishment for 
Padua. 

Eventually, in 1318, the affairs of the city, and hence of the studium, 
took a turn for the better. As a reward for freeing the city from the 
domination of the Scala family, Padua rendered homage to Jacopo da 
Carrara, the popularly elected ‘Defender, Protector, Governor, Captain, 
and Lord of Padua and of the People of Padua.’®® And in the charter 
which the Carrara issued and in which they set forth the conditions and 
provisions that they pledged themselves prepared to uphold and respect, 
they included provisions for the scholars and the studium. They pro- 
claimed themselves particularly the protectors of the scholars and 
professors; and they announced that they would endeavor to increase 
the renown and glory of the entire studium.®! Some two years later 


45 Rashdall, 11, 16, and note 3; also called attention to the curious provision that the Carrara 
offered to arrange to have a merchant from Venice go to Bologna to get the books and other effects 
that the students had left behind them. 

46 Gloria, ‘Monumenti (1222-1318), loc. cit., p. 274. 

47 Colle, 1, 713 Gloria, loc. cit., 274.3 and 529-531, on Rolando; doc. 638, a. 1313. 

48 See the references in the preceding note. 

49 Rashdall, 11, 2, dates the charter for Treviso in 1318, but indicates that the date of the foundation 
of the university was 1314. See also zbid., 1, 44. The rift between the emperor and the univer- 
sities had been widened by the fact that the universities agreed to accept papal authority over the 
doctors, as in the past, without the participation of the local bishop, except in the granting of degrees. 
Colle;-1; 12,170: tr: 

50 Colle, 1, 29 ff., and the references in the next note. 

1 The Charter is reproduced by Colle, 1, 29 ff.; for the studium, see p. 32: ‘Et quod studium 
Paduanum augmentetur....’ See also Gloria, ‘Monumenti (1222-1318),’ loc. cit., p. 3653 doc. 


646, July 25, 1318; Gloria, ‘Monumenti (1318-1405),” loc. cit., 1 (1888), 2. See also Arch. ant. 
583. for the year 1318. 
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too, the imperial ban issued earlier by Henry VII was revoked by 
Emperor Frederick III, who now favored the studium with an im- 
perial confirmation of all the previous privileges. 52 

These developments did much to counteract the adverse effects 
produced upon the studium by war, pestilence, and other disasters. 53 
The Carrara, in particular, early demonstrated that they were prepared to 
turn to the advantage of the Padua studium their avowed friendship and 
patronage of scholars. ‘They not only set forth and confirmed the earlier 
scholarly prerogatives and privileges, but they also made every effort 
to increase the renown of the studium. They invited to its schools 
famous professors to whom they offered handsome stipends. Ubertino 
Carrara, with the advice of Gentile da Foligno, is said, too, to have 
invited twelve students from Paris and in return to have sent twelve 
students from Padua to Paris to study.54 In 1338 or 1339, the Carrara 
repeated a decree of 1259 that masters who were then teaching and 
lecturing in grammar or who should do so in the future would enjoy 
immunities and exemptions from personal exactions and dues.55 Also 
in 1337 or 1338, Ubertino III da Carrara reissued the earlier conces- 
sions and privileges that had been accorded to scholars.5® It was the 
Carrara, too, who were instrumental in obtaining papal permission, in 
1363, for the right of the Faculty of Theology to confer the degree of 
Master of Theology.” 

Moreover, the Carrara, in the person of Francesco, also helped to settle 
difficulties between the University of Arts and Medicine, and the two 


eexGloria, Joc) .ci., x (1888), 53 11 (1888), doc. 1122; Colle, 1, 72; Fredericus III, Authentica 
continens privilegia et libertates scholarium, Leipzig, 1493; Margaret M. Stillwell, Incunabula in 
American Libraries (New York, 1940), F286. 

53 Colle, 1, 70 ff. For the disastrous effects of the plague of 1348 in Padua; and of the earth- 
quakes felt in the city, see Gloria, loc. cit., 1 (1888), 18-19; and cf. 11 (1888), 28-29. The matter 
of earthquakes is of interest since there was one in 1951, when this writer was in Padua. At that 
time the local residents asserted that earthquakes were almost unknown in the city. 

54 Chartularium universitatis Parisiensis, 1, 558, no. 1100, and notes; Gloria, doc. cit., I (1888), 
8 ff.; and Colle, 1, 32; 71 ff.; 111 ff. Fora description of the city of Padua, made in 1364, ‘sotto 
Villustre e potente signore, il signor Francesco da Carrara, Signor di Padova, Treviso, etc,’ see 
Venice, San Marco MS Cl. 14, no. 288, rs—17th cent., fols. 95—g9r; also in the same MS at fols. 
110r—11sv, is a ‘Chronica dominorum Carrariensium, natioque, edita per clarissimum doctorem dom. 
Io. de Ravenna.’ During the time of the Carrara, there were in Padua, members of the Dondi 
family ; also members of the Santa Sofia family; the della Torre and many other noted physicians 
and scholars. Gloria, Joc. cit., 1 (1888), 16. Among the literary men who came under their 
patronage was Petrarch. The privileges accorded by the Carrara family are in Papadopoli 1, 5, 25. 
See also Facciolati, op. cit.. p. 10; Petrus Paulus Vergerius, “Vita Carrariensium principum,’ in 
Bibl. S. Antonii Patav. MS 66, fol. 71; also Muratori, Rerum ital. scrip., XVI, 168; and Girolami, 
Sopra Gentile da Foligno, mediico illustre del sec. x1v (Naples, 1844). 

65 Arch. ant. 646(I), fol. 24r, Potestate D. Marino Faletro; Gloria, /oc. cit., 1 (1888), 13. 

56 See the references in note 54 above. 

5? Colle, 1, 74; Gloria, loc. cit., 1 (1888), 26. 
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law universities. These difficulties were particularly acute in 1399, 
and on that occasion, Francesco intervened in the disputed election of 
the rector of the University of Arts and Medicine. He advised the 
adoption of a settlement along the lines proposed in 1360 by Bishop 
Pileo da Prato.58 He accepted that bishop’s view that the members of 
the University of Arts and Medicine were well qualified to elect rectors 
of their own who would have jurisdiction over them. *® 

Also, in addition to the many benefits that accrued to the doctors 
from the rule of the Carrara, there were others that came in the form of 
papal grants to Padua in the fourteenth century. In June of 1346, 
Pope Clement VI confirmed and set forth the existing rights and 
privileges of the masters and scholars. He reaffirmed the independent 
right of the Faculties to determine who should receive the license and 
degrees. But he recognized, too, that it was the bishop alone who could 
confer the degrees. Moreover, Clement VI reasserted the provisions 
of the decree promulgated by Pope Urban IV in 1264, and he assured 
all masters and scholars that, while they were studying or teaching in 
Padua, they might continue to enjoy all the liberties, immunities, and 
privileges that had been approved by common law or by established 
custom for studia generalia. He furthermore threatened with apostolic 
punishment anyone who should interfere with the carrying out of these 
injunctions.®° 

At Padua, too, as elsewhere, an added boon to the progress of the 
studium was provided in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries by the 
establishment of a number of colleges for poor scholars, and for those 
from specific regions. In this regard the Carrara also led the way. 
Francesco I of Carrara in 1363 and 1364 set up a hospice at the “contrada 


58 For the settlement of 1360, see Arch. ant. 670 (25), fol. 8or; Gloria, ‘Monumenti (1318-1405), 
1, doc. 1204. Bishop Pileo da Prato became bishop of Padua in 1359; and was bishop there until 
1370, when he was transferred to Ravenna: Gams, op. cit., p. 798. In 1378, Bishop Pileo was made 
a cardinal by Urban VI; then in 1387, Bishop Pileo transferred his allegiance to Clement VII at 
Avignon. Later, he returned to Boniface IX and was received as bishop of ‘Tusculum.’ He died 
in 1400. C. Eubel, Hierarchia catholica (Regensburg, 1913), p. 23. 

59 Arch. ant. 650(V), p. 748; 646(I), fols. 80r, 87v-88Vv3; 670 (25), fols. 78r-88r, May 17, 13993 
Venice, San Marco MS Cl. x1v, cod. 284, p. 3 (fol. zor), indicating that the first rector elected by 
the Arts scholars was Benedetto di Salerno. The documents of the settlement of 1399 are 
published by Gloria in Istituto Veneto, Atti, ser. 7, pt. 7, LIV (1895-96), 981-982; also in ‘Monumenti 
(1318-1405),’ II (1888), doc. 2049. See further Facciolati, pp. 14 ff., 168-169, 173 ff. On Feb. 9, 
1378, Joh. de Dondis was selected by the College of Doctors of Arts and Medicine to do his best to 
obtain freedom from the control of the jurists. Arch. ant. 647(II), fol. 43r. 

60 Colle, 1, 76. The Bull of June 15, 1346, is published by Gloria, ‘Monumenti (1318-1405), 
I (1888), 25-26, item 1148. Arch. ant. 646(I), fol. 38r, also contains the Bull of Clement 
VI of May 16, 1346, confirming that of Urban IV. These were similarly published by 


Colle, as indicated above, note 39. See further Arch. ant. 585, for notes on the privileges 
granted by Clement VI. ‘ 
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di S. Antoni’ for twelve students in law.61 And this establishment 
was followed by another, that of a College for Medicine and Arts, by 
Bartholomeo Campo, professor of medicine. Similarly in May 1380, 
Albizo Branchasichis da Lucca, a canon of the Cathedral of Treviso, 
founded a College, S. Maria di Tornaco, for scholars in Canon law.®2 
Still others were provided for by the testament in 1391, of Jacopo 
Zanettini, in which he requested that his house be made into a college 
for eight students; by the gift made by Francesco II of Carrara to 
Pileo da Prata, then bishop of Ravenna and cardinal, of a house in the 
Via S. Margharita for a College for students of Ravenna, that is the 
‘Collegio Pratense’;®% and by the foundation charters for the ‘Collegio 
da Rio,’ by Nicold and Daniele da Rio for six scholars of arts and medi- 
cine ;®4 the ‘Collegio Engleschi,’ established for four students in arts and 
medicine under the will of master Francesco da Engleschi;® the College 
on the Via S. Catterina, founded in accordance with the wishes of Jacopo 
d’Arqua;®* and several others set up by testament and gifts of philan- 
thropists from such localities as Cyprus,®’ Brescia,®8 and Trevisa.® 
There was provision, too, for a house for eight poor students in Civil 
and Canon law, from any locality whatever.”° Similarly, statutes of 


$1 For the Colleges of Padua, of which 27 were noted by Facciolati, see Colle, 1, 108 ff.; Gloria, 
‘Monumenti (1318-1405), I (1888), 103-1053 I, 86; also Arch. ant. 600-619. Arch. ant. 607 
contains the ‘Registro di tutti i collegii . . . 1363-1771’; and 619, ‘Informazioni sulla cassa dello 
SUNGION ck TA09.6'. 

82 Venice, San Marco MS Cl. XIV, 288 (286, codici Latini), 15-17th cent., fols. 1-32, ‘Statuta 
collegii Tornacensis Paduani studentium in iure canonico, quod appellant Putei Campionis seu 
simpliciter Campion.’ See also Arch. ant. 602(I), Collegio Campioni, . . . 1363-1776; and Gloria, 
loc. cit., 1, 1033 II, 76, doc. 1286, an. 1369; 145, doc. 1492, May 18, 1380. 

68 The Collegio Pratense was established originally in 1390 (1394?), for twenty scholars of the 
four nations of ‘Fruilana, Padovana, Treviziana, e Veneta.’ For the foundation charter and 
provisions for the governing of this college, see Padua, Arch. ant. 601(I), a. 1431-1781, containing 
extracts of procedures etc. Gloria, Joc. cit., I (1888), 103-104, and notes; II, 256, doc., 1806, 
Aug. 30; 1391; 289, doc. 1900, Oct. 7, 1394. 

64 Ibid., 1, 1043 Il, 330-331, doc. 2017; 434, April 7, 1405. Arch. ant. 301, 16th cent., fol. 
71r-v, July 19, 1398, 72r-v, April 7, 1405; 601(II), ‘Atti di fondazione e altre carte, 1398, 1405- 


1772. 
65 Arch. ant. 301, 16th cent., fols. 73r-75r, Aug. 7, 1446; loc. cit., 603, ‘Collegio Engleschi.. . 


1446-1772.” 

66 Arch. ant. 602(II), ‘Collegio di Santa Catterina .. . 1385-1773.’ Gloria, loc. cit., 1 (1888), 
1043 I, 289, Oct. 13, 1389. 

67 This college was to be erected for the maintenance and teaching of four scholars of Cyprus 
(Cipro), according to provisions made by Pietro de Gafrano, a soldier of the kingdom of Cyprus: 
Arch. ant. 731 (76), fols. 65r ff., March. 13, 1393; and see also Colle, 1, 112-113. ; 

68 The college, to be established for scholars of Brescia, to be located in a house near S cia, 
was to be called the College of the Lambertini family and of the citizens of Brescia: Arch. ant., 
731(76), fols. 240r; 243V, a. 1509, June 27; and December 20, 1522. . 

69 This college for Trevisan scholars was set up under the wills of Ortensius Fabius and Thadeus 


Adelmar of Treviso: Arch. ant., 731(76), fols. 219r, 2211, Sept. 4, 14.54. ; 
70 Arch. ant., 731(76), fol. 88 ff., Feb. 1412: ‘In contracta Sancti Bartholomae1 fiat nostrum 
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the College of Professors in Philosophy and Medicine stipulated that if 
any students should be found who had demonstrated their ability and 
proficiency, who had no money to continue or to pay the required stipend, 
the doctors would agree to teach them gratuitously. Two of the students 
designated were to be from Padua and one was to be from outside the 
city. Moreover, they were not only to have free instruction but also 
they were to be freed from the necessity to pay for any of the expenses 
connected with obtaining the degree. ‘They were further not to be 
required to pay the usual fees imposed by the scribes and other officers 
of the university. In the fifteenth century the two indigent students, 
one from arts and one from medicine, were to be selected each year and, 
if there should be none from medicine, then two arts students might be 
chosen.*1 In the event too if any one of the doctor members of the 
College should become dependant or be in such dire need that he could 
not take care of his physical needs, the College as a whole was to come 
to his aid. Each doctor was to pay something toward the sum collected 
for this purpose and was to visit his unfortunate colleague, under penalty, 
if he failed to do so, of deprivation of his status in the College for one 
year. However, an exception might be made, if the doctor who needed 
help was ill of the pestilence.7? 

The continued advancement of the studium in the fifteenth century 
was at first only slightly affected by the subjection of the city of Padua 
to Venice, in 1405. In the pact negotiated in that year, there was 
provision made for the maintenance of the universities according to 
their accustomed privileges and statutes, although the Venetians 
promised to assume the responsibilities for doing whatever was necessary 
and desirable for the development of the studium.’? For a short 


Collegium pro pauperibus scholaribus studentibus in iure civili, vel canonico, in quo possint octo 
scholares.’ The founder was Ludovicus Curtosius. 

™ For the above provisions, see especially: Arch. ant. 725(70), fol. r24r; “Constitutionum sacri 
patavini collegii philosophorum ac medicorum libri quinque,’ Sept. 1, 1498; Arch. ant., 301, 16th 
cent., fol. gr, ‘De iis qui gratuito et amore dei insigniri debent. Statutum VI,’ dated 1498. See 
further Arch. ant., 647(II), fol. 2o1r, for April 7, 1460 (ex cod. s, Act. Sac. Coll. Ph. et Med., 
Pp- 7-9), where reference is made to the custom at Padua of giving scholarships to the two poor 
students. In 1460, the two students in arts were D.M. Odo Mathaeus de Urbino, and D.M. 
Franciscus de Amasio. 

“® Each year a commemorative ceremony was to be held for those who had died. Arch. ant., 
301, 16th cent., fol. 8r—v, ‘Quibus a collegio ... succurrendum sit. Statut. IIII’; ‘De animabus 
defunctorum quotannis expiandis. Statut. V.’ 

Moreover, for students in grammar, provision was made in the will of Lazaro Maltrotondi di 
Conegliano in 1398 and 1400. He there stipulated that if he died childless a College be founded 
for as many students of grammar, up to about fourteen, as could be fed and clothed from the 
returns of his patrimony. Gloria, loc. cit., 1 (1888), 1053 1, 331, Aug. 13983 366, May 30, r4oo. 

"8 A. Favaro, ‘Lo studio di Padova e la Repubblica Veneta,’ Istituto Veneto, Atti, ser. 6, VI (1887-88), 
1047-1069. In the pact negotiated between Venice and Padua, it was stipulated that the universi- 
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time, too, the direction and costs of the studium were left largely in the 
hands of the parent city. The Venetians pointed out that since the 
studium at Padua was of significance particularly for the good of that 
community, and that even the Carrara had neither paid nor inclined 
toward assuming the burden of expense of the studium but had left 
that to be borne by the Commune and citizens who derived from it the 
greatest if not total utility, it did not seem reasonable to expect that the 
Venetians should bear that expense. But as an act of benign genero- 
sity, the Venetians would, they asserted, be willing to contribute toward 
the expenses of the studium annually the sum of 1500 ducats, and thus 
to augment the amount contributed by the Commune and the citizens. 
If a greater sum should be needed the citizens of Padua might feel free 
to expend as much as they pleased of their own money.”4 

However, despite their avowed intention to leave the burden of cost 
and direction of the studium to the Paduans, the Venetians proceeded 
less than a year later to modify their earlier policy. The Venetian 
Senate therefore, in March of 1407, introduced measures which, it was 
announced, were intended for the good of the Paduan studium. Under 
them an effort was to be made to retain and attract as lecturers famous 
foreign doctors. At the same time a public proclamation was to be 
made, that anyone of the Doge’s subjects, wishing to study, would not 
be permitted, henceforth, to go to any other studium than Padua, under 
threat of a fine of 500 ducats, for each violation if this edict was not 
obeyed. An exception was to be made, however, for scholars who were 
studying, or who wished to study beyond the Alps. Moreover, to 
make certain that Padua had no immediate rivals, the schools of Vicenza 
and Treviso were closed.”7®° ‘The Doge indicated, too, on August 22, 
1407, that he had sent a request, at the petition of the people of Padua, 
to the pope for permission to be given to clerks at Padua to study Civil 
law and to enjoy the fruits of their benefices, while they were studying.”® 
Also on September 12, 1407, the Council at their meeting voted to 
raise the sum of three thousand gold ducats, earlier agreed upon for the 


ties were to be retained ‘secundum privilegia, statuta, et consuetudines.’ At the same time Venice 
agreed to assume the responsibility of doing ‘omnia quae debita et convenientia sunt pro ampli- 
ficatione studii’; loc. cit., pp. 1049-1050. These promises were apparently deemed necessary 
since the defeat of the Carrara who had been particularly zealous in their patronage of letters had 
led many of the scholars and especially the literary men devoted to the Carrara family to leave: 
Favaro, loc. cit., p. 1050. See also Arch. ant., 412, fol. 1, Jan. 30, 1405; and Arch? ants 533; 
‘copia tratta dal libro ducali segnato al di fuori Rubeo esistente nella cancellaria della mag. citta 
di Padova dell’anno, et tenor, ut infra’; and Venice, San Marco, Arch. Morelliano 109, fol. 132, 
‘Privilegium concessum ... , 1405, die 30 Jan.’ 

74 Padua Arch. ant., 514, May 22, 1406. 

75 A. Favaro, loc. cit. p. 1050; also Arch. ant., 514, Sept. 25, 1406; and March 31, 1407. 

76 Arch. ant., 514, Aug. 22, 1407; also in Arch. ant., 729, fol. 246r. 
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studium, to four thousand, since the smaller sum was deemed inadequate. 
Almost the entire sum would, it was asserted, be required to pay the 
salaries of the distinguished professors already at the studium. There 
would thus be little or nothing left to revivify the schools or to obtain 
additional doctors who were sorely needed.’”__In a further assembly on 
September 20, 1407, the Council reported that it had learned of two 
salaried doctors or professors of medicine who were about to leave the 
studium because their salaries were so low; and that there were several 
others planning to follow their example unless something was done to 
increase their stipends. Hence an additional three hundred ducats 
was voted upon for distribution among the foregoing doctors.’ The 
Venetians had thus come to look upon the studium as one of their chief 
responsibilities. "The Doge and Council had even responded, on 
January 23, 1412, to petitions brought by representatives of the rectors 
and universities at Padua, for a place of safety to be provided for 
scholars in the event of the outbreak of war which was then threatening. 
They agreed that, in case of need, the studium would be transferred to 
Chioggi and that the Venetians would bear the expense of transporting 
the scholars, their books, and other property and that they would also 
undertake to provide living quarters for the scholars and schools for 
the teaching to be carried on as well as for continuation of the payment 
of salaries and stipends during the war.’? 

However, despite the care and solicitude of the Venetians, there is 
evidence that all was not going well for the Padua studium. ‘There 
were reports that in violation of the Doge’s ban on persons going else- 
where to study, students were attending other studia; and that Padua 
was steadily losing ground in the competition with other cities for the 
most distinguished or well known professors. The seriousness of the 
situation was pointed up first by students from Padua who appeared in 
1413 before the Doge to urge him to come to their aid. They asked 
that he use his authority to provide the studium with famous teachers 
and doctors, since students follow noted professors. And they warned 
that unless some measures were taken to retain noteworthy professors - 
at Padua, the studium would fall into ruins. In particular, they asked 
that the Doge offer to pay Raphael Fulgosius,8° who was in great 


“7 A list of the famous doctors at the studium was appended to the report. Arch. ant., sos, fol. 
56r[stc], Sept. 12-13, 1407; also in Arch. ant., 514(I). 

“8 Arch. ant., 514(I), Sept. 20, 1407. See also the earlier reports of the difficulties of the studium 
in Arch, ant., 514(I), April 17, 1406; 648(III), fol. 7r. 

7 Arch. ant., 505, fol. 57r-v; also Arch. ant., 648(III), fol. 2sr; 721, fol. [38r-v]. See note 81, 
below, for the transfer in 1420 to Chioggi because of the pestilence. 

8° Raphael Fulgosius (1367-1427) was the author of legal Consilia, published at Brescia, 1490: 
Raphael Raimondi, Consilia . . . Rafaelis uz. Cumani et Fulgosi . . . (Brixie, 1490], Hain *13703. 
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demand in other cities, a salary of 2850 ducats, since he had been tempted 
to go to lecture at Parma forasalary of 2000 ducats. If he should leave, 
the students warned, the destruction of the studium would follow. They 
also requested that the Doge obtain one famous doctor in Canon law. 
On this occasion, the Doge protested that he was already harassed 
by too many expenses and that the costs of retaining and hiring the 
professors should be put up to the city of Padua.8!_ Nevertheless soon 
afterward, on February 15, 1414, when representatives of Padua, in 
the person of two of the doctors, reported that the need of reform and the 
expenses of maintaining the studium could not be met unless the sum 
of 4000 ducats earlier provided was continued, the Venetians agreed to 
doso. At the same time, they asserted, that since the rectors of Padua 
were so occupied with a multitude of duties that they were leaving the 
studium fall into oblivium, they should each year select four responsible 
citizens (boni cives) who would serve as ‘Sollecitores,’ and reformers 
of the studium.® 

In 1420, moreover, the Venetians began a specific program of reform 
and change for the Padua schools. The first of these changes related to 
the selection of the four Paduan citizens known as ¢rattatores.83 Instead 
of having them elected, as formerly, by the citizens of Padua, they were 
now to be appointed by the podesta and the captain of the people of 
Padua, and they were to be known as reformers (reformatores) of the 
studium. ‘Their functions were, however, to be similar to those of the 
earlier trattatores or sollecitores. They were thus to continue to occupy 
themselves with the special needs of the studium and they were to have 
authority to make inquiries regarding them. They were then to 
report their findings to the magistrates of Padua who would in turn 
decide what should be done for the good of the studium.®4 

Yet, despite these measures, the studium of Padua allegedly was 
falling into ruin. The cause most generally given to explain this 
decline was the departure of many of the famous professors at the behest 
of the rulers of other cities. ‘The Este of Ferrara were chiefly blamed 


81 Arch. ant., 648(III), fol. 26r—v, July 20, 1413. The above account and several of the instances 
that follow would seem to contradict the statement by A. Favaro that between 1407 and 1420 there 
began under Venetian domination to be a great confluence of students not only from the various 
dominions of the Republic but also from all parts of Europe, and that the number of students 
went up to about 6000; that they were attracted by the fame of the lecturers and the munificence of 
the prerogatives accorded the students; and that these factors overcame the dangers of the transfer 
to Chioggi of the studium because of the plague in 1420: Favaro, ‘Lo studio Padov. e Venezia,’ 
loc. cit., pp. 1050-51. 

82 Arch. ant., 505, fol. 58r, Feb. 15, 14143 also in Arch. ant., 648(III), fol. 27r. 

83 See above. 

84 Arch. ant., 412(I), fol. 2 (Ex stat. vet. civ. Pad.), ‘De reformatoribus studii, Rubr. X, 
potestate D. Marco Dandulo et capitaneo D. Laurentio Bragadino, 1420.’ 
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for enticing, by offers of more money, a number of outstanding men, 
among them Hugh of Siena, the famous physician and professor of 
medicine.85 The representatives and spokesmen for the Padua 
studium therefore repeated their urging that Venice provide additional 
funds so that the noted doctors in Medicine and Civil Law might be 
retained.86 In defense of the doctors, it may be suggested, however, 
that their steady departure, together with large numbers of students, may 
not have been due solely to the size of their stipends nor to lack of 
adequate funds to pay those who were outstanding among them. Rather 
it would appear that the most potent reason for the steady reduction in 
numbers was the recurrent appearance of the plague in the fifteenth 
century. There are references to this calamity not only in 1420,87 
but also in 1436,88 1437,89 and on into the second half of the century.®° 
In 1437 (1436), the preaching friars were moved to offer to say masses 
for any member of the university who died of the pestilence. The 

offered to do so without cost for those whose families could not afford 


85 Hugh of Siena, or Ugo Benzi, was at Padua 1429-31; and then from 1431-1439, was at Ferrara, 
as court physcian to Niccolo d’Este: Dean P. Lockwood, Ugo Benxi, Medieval Philosopher and 
Physician 1376-1439 (University of Chicago Press, 1951), p. 159. 

86 Arch. ant., 648(II]), fol. 71r, 1433, Aug. 17. It is possible that the phrase used here and on 
frequent other occasions by the representative of the Paduan studium: ‘quia si non provideretur 
ipsum studium ire posset in desolationem,’ was a stock phrase. 

87 See the reference to the plague in 1420 cited in note 81 above. 

88 On April 24, 1436, at the convocation of the University of Arts and Medicine in Ecclesia 
Domus Dei, for the election of the university rector, there were present only 36 scholars. Although 
the retiring rector explained the purpose of the meeting, the consiliarii of the nations asserted that 
there was not time to carry out the election because most of the scholars were not present. They 
were leaving the city because of the fear of the plague. The majority of those present therefore 
voted to defer the election: Arch. ant., 674(libro B), fol. r9gv. Again on June 20, 1436, at the 
convocation of the university for the election of the vice-rector and sindics, it was noted that there 
were only about 26 students or thereabouts in the university: ‘et hoc erat quod plures non erant in 
civitate Padua. Erant recessi propter timore pestis.’ Loc. cit., fol. 23. 

89 Arch. ant., 674, fol. 42r, Mar. 6, 1437. See note 91, below. 

#9 On May 18, 1464, in the Statutes of the College of Philosophy and Medicine, there is provision 
for a relaxing of the statute requiring that a doctor must have been lecturing for a whole year in 
order to enter the College because of the plague. At this same session it was also decided that 
because J. M. Bartholomaeus de S. Sophia was ill of the plague that it would be well if M. Aloysius 
de S. Sophia, and M. Nicolaus de S. Sophia, did not attend the meetings because of the danger that 
they might infect the other doctors. However, they were nonetheless to receive their full salary. 
Barth. de S. Sophia was dead by May 21 of the same year (1464): Arch. ant., 647(II), fols. 2371-38 
(Ex cod. 5, Act. Sac. Coll. Ph. et Med., pp. 85-86). 

Again on June 9, 1464, Antonius de Mussatis stated that because of the plague he did not believe 
it would be possible for him to lecture the entire year according to the tenor of the statutes. Hence 
he asked that the statutes be suspended and that he be replaced, preferably by Baptista de Barziziis: 
Arch. ant., 647(I), fol. 240r. 

Moreover, because of the plague, Magister Accius of Verona and Dominus Magister Prosdocimo 
of Padua petitioned on May 23, 1468, for recompense for one public disputation and for a lecture on 
books, ‘et hoc quia respectu pestis epidemie que in hac civitate viget ipse nec posset 
habere scholares . . .’ etc. Arch. ant., 647(II), fol. 276r (Ex cod. 6 Coll. Ph. et Med., p- 16). 
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to pay any money, although those who were financially able were asked 
to bear the added expenses. The friars also offered to administer the 
last rites and to arrange for the funerals and burials of those who were 
too poor to have made their own provisions. In return, the university 
was to agree to honor the feast of St Thomas Aquinas, once each 
wear.) 

Through all these vicissitudes, the Venetians continued their efforts 
by reform measures and closer supervision to stimulate the growth 
and expansion of the studium. In December of 1422, they provided 
that membership in the College of Physicians of Padua be limited to 
twenty doctors of arts and medicine who were originally from either 
Venice or Padua.®? They forbade, in 1424, the doctors who gave 
lectures, from going outside the territory of Padua without a license 
from the Venetian Senate, or, in time of vacations, from the rectors.93 
And, in December of 1451, the Doge reaffirmed the regulation that 
any professor who was absent from his lectures, would have his salary 
docked. ‘There was an effort made, too, to discontinue the separation 
of the University and the College of Jurists from the University and 
College of Arts and Medicine, each under its own rector. The Venetians 
insisted that this division must come to an end and that the two must 
unite,* 

The Doge was, however, thwarted in his attempts to override the 
statutory right of the universities and colleges to decide who should or 
should not be admitted to their ranks. Hence on March 4, 1441, the 
Doge, Francesco Foscari, rescinded his demand that master Giovanni 
Benedetto, one of his retainers, be made a member of the College of 
Arts and Medicine, and he agreed that the statutes must be obeyed.” 
However, in 1455, the Doge made another attempt to invade the above 
right, in response to a petition by master Zacharias da Feltro, a physician 
of Padua, that admission be obtained for him to enter the College of 
Arts and Medicine. ‘The Doge had therefore ordered the College to 
have Zacharias matriculated or pay a fine of 200 ducats.°® But on this 
occasion, too, the Doge backed down after hearing the protests of 


doctors of the College. And on June 3, 1455, he declared that the 


91 Arch. ant., 647(II), fols. 42r, 106r; 673, fol. 17r-v, March 22, 1436 (1437). 

92 Arch. ant., 412(III), Dec. 31, 14223 also Arch. ant., 647(II), fol. g5r—v, rorr-v. 

93 Arch. ant., 412(I) (III-VII), fol. 7, June 11, 1424; Arch. ant., 648(III), fol. 39r. 

94 Arch. ant., 204, 15—16th cent., fol. rr, Dec. 1451. 

95 Arch. ant., 301, fol. 53v, dated at the ducal palace, March 4, 1441. See also Arch. ant., 
585(VI), p. 1, ‘Nunc autem pro parte ipsius Collegii medicorum cum querella nobis expositum 
fuit quod istum est contra formam statutorum et ordinum suorum, et contra consuetudines alios 
exc. doctores ipsius Collegii in similibus casibus per retroacta tempora hactenus observata.’ 

96 Arch. ant., 301, fol. 61r—-v, May 29, 14553 also in Arch. ant., 408; and 647(II), f. 182. 
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existing College statutes would be maintained and that the letters sent 
on Zacharias’ behalf would be revoked and rescinded.9? 

The Senate of Venice had earlier, that is in May of 1438, introduced 
some changes into the method of electing the student rectors. This 
was done, the Senators declared, in the hope of putting an end to the 
confusion and scandal attendant upon these elections. Henceforth 
under the new provisions, students who were citizens of either Padua 
or Venice were to be excluded from participation in the elections, a 
move deemed necessary apparently because the Venetians frequently 
sought to dominate the elections and to insist that one of their number 
should be elected to the office.98 Ata later time, too, in order to prevent 
coercion from another area, members of the nobility were forbidden to 
be present at the time of the elections.9? The Senators were also 
concerned with the increasing difficulty of finding candidates who would 
agree to serve as rectors. For, although the office was one of honor 
and esteem, the heavy financial burdens and the obligations involved 
had become, as at Bologna, a serious drawback to acceptance of the office. 
In 1477, therefore, provision was made that since ‘it would be inopportune 
for a studium to function without a head,’ there would, in the future be 
paid to each rector at the time of his election, the sum of one hundred 
ducats; and an additional sum of one hundred and fifty ducats when he 
accepted the office. Also at the feast of the Resurrection, the rectors 
would receive another fifty ducats.10? 


87 Arch. ant., 301, fol. 62r, June 3, 1455; also repeated Joc. cit., fol. 62v, June 4, 1455. See 
further Arch. ant., 204, fol. rr, for a similar provision, on July 12, 1459, by the Doge that he would 
uphold the Colleges in the preservation of all their ancient customs and jurisdictions. The provision 
is repeated in Arch. ant., 412; and 617(I]), fol. r94r; and although later doges attempted to invade 
this privilege to choose their own members, they too were obliged to back down before the united 
protests of the doctors. Hence the Doge, on June 27, 1474 once again acknowledged his error in 
requesting that “magister Belpetrus,’ doctor of arts and medicine, be permitted to enter the College 
of Arts and Medicine, and he offered as an excuse for his action the fact that at the time of the request 
he was unaware of the fact that it would contravene the privileges and statutes of the college. And, 
when he learned that this was the case he at once ordered that his request be revoked: Arch. ant., 
301, fol. 52r-v; and a reaffirmation on Aug. 5, 1475, loc. cit., fol. s2v. Still a further instance, of 
Dec. 9, 1475, might be noted. In that year the Doge insisted upon the election to one of the twelve 
chairs in the College of Doctors of Law of a Dominus Angelus Castrius, doctor of both laws, who 
claimed to be originally from Padua. On this occasion the doctors of the College protested that 
Dominus Angelus was not a citizen of Padua by birth, and the Doge once more admitted his error: 
‘Deliberavimus non intendens statutis et consuetudinibus dicti Collegii modo aliquo derogare, 
quod dicta gratia revocetur, et pro revocata habeatur.’ However, the Doge then went on to 
give Dominus Angelus a raise of fifty florins a year over his existing salary. Arch. ant., 412, Dec. 
9, 14753 also in Arch. ant., 647(II), fol. 321r. 

*8 Arch. ant., 670(25), fols. gor-gir, May 8, 1438; also zbid., fols. gir (bis)-g1v (bis); 9253 93°, 
Mar. 3, 1462; and fol. 119, June 25, 1477. On the rectors see also Venice, San Marco Cl. XIV, 
cod. 284, fols. 20v—-21v, item 2, ‘Del rettore della university’ ; cap 2, ‘Dello elezione del rettore.’ 

99 See note 116 below. 

+09 Arch. ant. 670(25), fol. g2r. Refusal of the offer to be rector by a member of the famous 
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Moreover, to these Venetian measures on behalf of the Padua studium 
were added those of the papacy in the fifteenth century. Pope Martin 
V, in 1418, the second year of his pontificate, repeated the papal grants 
made earlier, namely that all members of the universities, both masters 
and students, should receive all the fruits, revenues, and produce, from 
their ecclesiastical benefices for seven years while they were studying1% 
And he placed responsibility for the enforcement of this act in the hands 
of the bishop, and of the abbots of S. Giusto and of S. Maria da Pratalea, 
together with one or two other ecclesiastics chosen from the ranks of the 
professors. It was to be their function to protect the interests of the 
scholars and to see that the above provisions were obeyed. They were 
also to see that the penalties of excommunication, interdict, and of sus- 
pension were applied to those who failed to obey them.!°2. With the 
accession too of Eugenius IV to the papacy, the studium had one of 
its own alumni on the papal throne. And Eugenius IV did not dis- 
appoint nor forget his Alma Mater.19% In 1439 and 1443 he con- 
firmed all the privileges granted by his predecessors as well as any 
other rights, privileges, or immunities, granted by lay potentates to 
the students and masters, and he reasserted the right of all students 


Sancta Sophia family is of interest. On December g, 1436, at a meeting of the University of Arts 
and Medicine, called for the purpose, Nicholas of Sancta Sophia had to present the reasons why 
he had refused to accept the office of rector. As an excuse he asserted that he was burdened 
down by many legitimate and arduous cares, the foremost of which was his concern for his sister 
who was ill at Ferrara and that he must go to her side. His other legitimate reasons he would not 
divulge before the entire university, but would do so, he made clear, to one or two persons. When 
the university members present insisted that Nicholas must state these reasons publicly, he stalked 
out of the meeting. As soon, therefore, as the reported subsequent tumult had subsided, the 
members voted to punish Nicholas for his actions: Arch. ant., 647(II), fol. 107v; 674 (libro B), fol. 
36r-v. On April 25, 1443, he was suspended from the College of Physicians on charges that he had 
acted against the ordinances and against the honor and good of the College and the City of Padua. 
However, on June 5, 1443, he was readmitted upon the urging of the bishop of Padua: Arch. ant., 
647(II), fol. rs0r—v (ex lib. 4, Act. Sac. Coll. Art. et Med., p. 84). 

Another instance from the university records indicates that students were not very different then 
than now. At a meeting of the University of Arts and Medicine, held on July 19, 1435, the 
question was debated whether or not the customary practice of having a collation or banquet at the 
time of the acceptance of his office by the rector should be continued, or whether there should be 
something done that was more useful for the university, such as purchasing books for the library. 
The voting was by beans which were to be placed in a green box, by those in favor of continuing 
the collation; or in red boxes by those favoring something more useful. In the final count there 
were 30 beans in the red box and 50 in the green box: Arch. ant., 673, fol. 22. 

101 Arch. ant., 646(I), fol. 378r—379v, Mantua, 18 Kal. Feb., a.II; fol. 380r—v; Florence, Apr. 12. 
Printed in the edition of the Statuta spectabilis et almae universitatis iuristarum patavini gymnasit, 
(Padua, 1550), fol. r16v ff., ‘Liber quartus, De privilegiis almi studii Patavini et iuribus ipsius,” bid. 
fols. 116v—118r. 

102 Statuta spectabilis (Padua, 1550), fols. r18v—120r, 120r—v; I21F. 

103 A, Favaro, ‘Lo studio Padova e Venezia,’ loc. cit., p. 1051; and the references in the next 


note. 
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and masters to enjoy the fruits of their benefices while they were at the 
studium.14 

The Venetian Senate too, despite the signal lack of success in enforcing 
the regulation, continued its earlier efforts to prevent by edict the exodus 
of students from the city. The Senate called attention, in 1444, to 
the previous measures introduced to achieve this objective, and pointed 
out that although they were intended for the honor of the Lord and the 
good of the universities they had been of no avail. For according to 
reports, the studium was still in imminent danger of destruction. 
And since this would be a calamity which must by all possible means be 
averted, the Senate declared that it was taking steps to reafirm the earlier 
prohibitions that no scholar, subject to the jurisdiction of the Venetian 
Doge, might go to a foreign land to obtain a degree or to be licensed, 
under penalty for each violation, of a fine of 500 ducats.°® Again, 
some ten years later, the Senate noted that since some presumptuous 
students apparently did not fear the penalty imposed and were continuing 
to go to foreign studia, the rectors of the various cities under Venetian 
control would be requested to secure the return of such students to 
Padua within a month.!°° But this measure seemed to have no greater 
success than those issued earlier, since the Senate on November 8, 14.57, 
once more called attention to the steady decline in numbers at the 
studium. ‘The Senators referred to the great reputation once enjoyed 
by the Padua studium and they asserted that this was much more 
significant in the past than it was in the present, despite the large 
expenditures made by the Venetians each year in payment of salaries 
for doctors who would lecture with care and who would attract students. 
They called attention to the fact, too, that whereas the studium had 
earlier customarily numbered eight hundred (octingenti) students, it 
presently had only a mere three hundred. ‘This decline, the Senate 
attributed primarily to the fact that the principal doctors, designated 
to lecture, were not taking sufficient pains with their lectures, nor 
were they continuing them as they should. Too many of them, the 


104 Venice, San Marco Cl. XIV, cod. 288, fols. 16r—17r, containing the ‘Confirmatio privilegiorum 
archigymnasii Patavini facta per Eugenium Papam IV, Florentiae, Dec. 1, 1439’; and Arch. ant., 
646(I), for the Bull of Eugenius IV, for 1443, at fols. 374r-375r; A. Favaro, loc. cit., p. 10513 
Statuta spectabilis (Padua, 1550), fols. 121v—123r. 

105 Arch. ant., 729(74), fol. 247r-v, Mar. 29, 1444; also earlier on Mar. 31, 1407. See also Arch. 
ant., 301, fols. 57r-58r, Mar. 31, 1444. At this time, too, permission was granted for the free trans- 
portation of books to Padua, without payment of any customs or tolls. However, the books could 
not then be taken out of the city without a specific license to do so. And the doctors were again 
forbidden to leave Padua without permission under penalty of paying two hundred ducats for each 
violation.. An exception was, however, to be made during the vacations. The earlier provisions of 
Mar. 31, 1407, are noted in the reference in the next note. 

106 Arch. ant., 729(74), fol. 248r, Sept. 13, 1454. 
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Senators asserted, were occupying themselves with extraneous matters. 
They were often doing for other cities what they should have been doing 
for their own. And they were in many instances leaving in their 
places substitutes, with or without a license, who did not satisfy the 
students. Nor were their lectures always as agreeable as they should 
be. Thus, the Senators declared, it was for these reasons that students 
did not come to Padua as they had done earlier, and that they did not 
remain once they had arrived, but often departed as soon as they could.107 

Hence to correct these shortcomings and to prevent their recurrence, 
the Senate proceeded to draw up a series of reform statutes. Under 
them the university rectors were asked to forbid any doctor, who had 
been designated to lecture, to leave the city or to give up his lecture, 
unless he was obliged to do so in order to transact his own personal 
affairs. And even in such cases, he was to remain away from the city 
for no more than two days in a month. The rector himself was for- 
bidden, without the express consent of the Venetian Council, to grant 
the doctor permission to leave the city or to go anywhere. And any 
doctor who failed to comply with these restrictions was to be deprived 
of his post and replaced by someone else chosen in his stead. An 
exception might be made only in the event of illness, or in the case of 
physicians, lecturing in the studium, who might be given permission 
by the Council to come and go in order to visit their patients.1°8 Finally, 
the Senate followed up these measures by announcing, the following 
year, that more severe penalties would be imposed on any citizen, 
originally or by privilege or decree a subject of the Venetian Doge, who 
should go outside the ducal realms to study. If he did so, he was to 
be deprived of the right to enjoy, in any of the cities or territories subject 
to the Doge, the privileges, prerogatives, or benefices, to which by law 
and custom he would otherwise be entitled.1°° 

However, the Venetian Senate did not limit itself to these negative 
measures. It endeavored, too, by more constructive means to make the 
Padua studium attractive to professors and students. In 1461, it 
offered to contribute each month 2000 lire for the payment of salaries 

107 Arch. ant., 721 (fol. 38r), Nov. 8, 1457. A similar criticism and a threat to introduce foreign 
doctors to the studium was answered by the doctors of Padua on July 30, 1489. They asserted that 
the information reported by the Doge was not true. The doctors were faithfully doing their duty 
by lecturing each day. They therefore urged that if the foreign doctors were brought in that they 
should not deprive the native doctors of their lectures. Arch. ant., 412(III), July 30, 1489 (in 


Cancellaria [of the city of Padua)). 


108 Arch, ant. 721, (fol. 38r). 
109 Arch. ant., 729(74), fol. 249, Sept. 22, 1458, ‘sive sit pater familias sive sit filius familias in 


civitatibus, et terris nostris non gaudeat aliquo privilegio, prerogativa, aut beneficio, quod de 
iure vel consuetudine doctoribus comparere possit....’ See also Arch. ant., 301, fol. 58r-v, 
Sept. 25, 1458; Arch. ant., 412(I) and (IV) ; and Arch. ant., 514, Sept. 27, 1457. 
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which would attract able lecturers to the city. The treasurer at Padua 
had reported earlier that the city was bankrupt and that the studium was 
in danger of complete destruction." At this time also, provision was 
made for setting up the library of San Marco. Under the terms of 
the testament left by Cardinal Bessarion, its founder, the library was to 
be made available for the use of the students of the Padua schools. 
And in addition to the library, the Doges now began an active building 
program for the embellishment of the studium."? 

As a further effort at reform, too, the Venetian Senate proposed a 
modification in the balloting on professors by the students. This 
practice had generally been objected to by the professors, and it was a 
constant source of embarrassment to the Venetians who spared no effort 
to bring famous professors to the studium. ‘Thus, for example, on 
January 14, 1470, King Ferdinand had asked that the distinguished 
professor Nicoletto Vernia da Theatina,4% who had been designated to 
give the Ordinary lecture on philbsapliys be confirmed in that post with 
the proviso that he would not be subjected to the balloting of the 
students.4 ‘The Senate had further declared, on June 25, 1477, that 
henceforth the professors of philosophy who were to give the principal 
Ordinary lectures in the morning would not be subjected to the balloting 
of the students.4*® But the students, it might be noted, in defiance of 
these measures, continued to make their own rules on the subject. 
In 1487, they provided that the balloting would continue for the placement 
of professors in first or second place. ‘The one who obtained the most 
votes for first place would receive an augmented stipend of 250 florins a 


0 Arch. ant., 648(III), fol. 137r-v, Apr. 18, 14613; doc. czt., fol. 139r-v, Apr. 20, 1461. 

11 Arch, ant., 721, fol. 39, March 23, 1468; also fols. 4rr(84r), 87r(84r). For the library which 
contained some goo volumes with many Greek works, see H. Omont, ‘Inventaire des manuscrits 
Grecs et Latins donnés 4 Saint-Marc de Venise par le Cardinal Bessarion,’ Revue des bibliothéques, 
IV (1894), 129-187. 

112 In the year 1493, the Venetians indicated their desire to construct a building where the pro- 
fessors could, with greater convenience and decorum, carry on their teaching. The site chosen 
was that formerly occupied by the public school of the princes of Carrara. The building was 
adorned with two towers of which one still exists and is called ‘il Campanile del Bue.’ The project 
for constructing other buildings was then put forward. See Arch. ant., 727(72), fols. rr, 13r—-15r, 
16r—-v; Arch. ant., 721, fol. 83r, Sept. 4, 1493. See also Venice, San Marco Cl. IV, cod. 336 
(collec. 5342), fol. r65r—v, Sept. 4, 1493. 

43 For Nicoletto Vernia de Theatina, 1420(?)-1499, see Pietro Ragnisco, ‘Nicoletto Vernia, studi 
storici sulla filosofia padovana nella 2a meta del secolo decimo quinto,’ R. Ist. Veneto di scienze, 
lettere ed arti, Atti, ser. VU, 11 (1891). 

14 Arch. ant., 721, fol. gor, Jan. 14, 1470. Similarly, on March 29, 1479, in an effort to obtain 
Alexander Sermonetta, then lecturing on the theory of medicine at Pisa, one of the inducements 
held out to him was the fact that he would not be subjected to the balloting by the students. Arch. 
ant., 648(III), fol. arrr. 

“5 Arch. ant., 650(V), pp. 96, 395, June 25, 1477: ‘che il principali lettori ordinari se di matina 
che di sera non siamo soggetti alla ballotazione degli scolari.’ 
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year, while the one who achieved second place would have only 200 
florins. In order too, to prevent coercion from the nobles, any doctors 
or scholars who belonged to this class were obliged to leave Padua 
eight days before the balloting took place. When it was over, they 
might return.116 

The Venetian Senate, in addition to the foregoing measures, to 
correct what it considered were serious weaknesses in the administration 
of the studium, continued to utilize every means at its disposal to increase 
the fame of the Padua schools. It drew upon Venetian prestige and 
wealth to attract famous professors, and sent envoys to the various 
university centers to seek out and to offer attractive inducements to 
outstanding and learned lecturers. The Senators thus hoped to make 
the studium so celebrated that students would be attracted to it from all 
parts of the world.” The Senate, however, did not abandon the earlier 
coercive measures intended to prevent students in Venetian lands from 
going elsewhere to study. Instead, on February 13, 1491, a new 
proclamation was issued providing that any Venetian subject who left 
Padua and did not obey a summons to return before the end of two 
months would be fined and punished. His property or that of his 
parents would be charged with the payment of the sum of five hundred 
(guingentos) ducats.48 

This policy of coercion and of increasing patronage on the part of the 
Venetians appears to have been attended by a corresponding decline 
in local initiative and effort by the parent city on behalf of the Padua 
studium. The growing paternalism of the Venetians, too, and the 
accompanying reduction in the réle of the Padua magistrates and of the 
local bishop in the supervision of the work of the schools was paralleled 
by a decreasing local support for the schools and professors. Similarly, 
the autonomous authority of the university associations which had 
never been as complete as at Bologna, because of the delegation of 
authority to the four ¢rattatores, became even more limited in scope 
as has been shown in regard to the election of professors. The choice, 
too, of the ¢rattatores, who had originally been elected from among the 
citizens of Padua and who had therefore provided a continued means 
of local participation in the affairs of the studium, was modified. As 
already noted above, this had been accomplished by the shift from popular 


116 Arch. ant., 648(III), fol. 279, March 15,1487. In regard to the presence of nobles at the time 
of elections, which was forbidden in the act of June 25, 1477, it was noted on August 5, 1500, that 
since there were present a number of nobles in violation of the regulation, the election would be 
voided and a new one would be ordered: Univ. of Arts and Medicine, Arch. ant., 670(25), fol. 
1470. 

7 Arch. ant., 648(III), fols. 387r—388r, June 17, 1496. 

18 Arch. ant., 729, fol. 250r, Febr. 13, 1491, ‘in Senatu.’ 
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election to that of appointment by the podesta and the captain of the 
people. And in the sixteenth century, the trattatores were replaced 
by three Venetian patricians who were designated as ‘Riformatori dello 
studio di Padova.’ They were to be selected every two years by the 
Venetian Senate to which they were responsible; and they had as their 
designated function the maintenance of a strict disciplinary surveillance 
over the professors and students as well as over the administration and 
teaching done in the schools.¥® The earlier freedom and voluntary 
character of the studium and its university associations were now merely 
memories of a bygone age. 

Before leaving the subject of scholarly privileges in Padua, there 
yet remains the question of what public service, if any, other than that 
of providing the city with well informed and educated persons, the 
professors or doctors performed for the Commune which so handsomely 
endowed them with privileges. The professors or doctors of Civil 
and Canon law, as previously suggested, were obligated to give counsel 
and aid to the magistrates whenever they might be asked to do so.12° 
The doctors of medicine, too, as at Bologna, and elsewhere, had a réle_ 
in protecting the public health from fraudulent practice and unlicensed 
physicians. But their participation in this work appears not to have 
been so direct as it was, for example, at Paris. At Padua, there were 
other means by which persons might qualify to practice medicine than 
through the formal examination and approval of the College of Physicians 
or the University of Arts and Medicine. ‘That is, they might be 
licensed by communal authority.1*74 Under the statutes too, the 
regulation of the practice of medicine and surgery was left largely to the 
Fratalea or Guild of Physicians and Surgeons which had no connection 
directly with the colleges or universities. ‘The guild was authorized 
independently by the Commune from whom it also enjoyed various 
privileges.1??_ However, since every practicing physician or surgeon 


119 Favaro, loc. cit., pp. 1052-1055. 

120 Gloria ‘Monumenti,’ (1222-1318), 390, suggested that one reason why professors of law 
and of medicine at Padua were not so well known in the thirteenth century was because, in the case 
of the former, they were distracted from writing their works as a result of the frequent ambassador- 
ships imposed upon them; the various consultations; cases to be arbitrated, and the like, which they 
were called upon to do for the city. Similarly, in the case of Padua professors of medicine, they, 
too, were distracted from writing their works by the practical exercise of their profession. 

1 Arch. ant., 585, no. 5, p. 2, July 24, 1345 (ex libro stat., cap. 41), ‘Capta in consilio de XL 
cum Justitiarii posuerint in Collegio aliquos et eis dederint licentiam medicandi qui non fuit exami- 
nati per collegium medicorum, nec habuerunt licentiam a Dominatione. Vadit pars quod omnes 
et singuli quibus data esset huiusmodi licentia per Iustitiarios sint extra collegium, nec possint de 
caetero, ipsi vel aliqui alii mederi, nec in collegio esse, nisi fuerint examinati per collegium medi- 
corum secundum modum et ordinem consuetum, vel eum gratia Dominationis per consilia ordinata.’ 

22 Arch, ant., 583. In 1261, the municipal statutes exempted physicians and surgeons who were 
members of the guild from taxes and civic duties: ‘Medici omnes et cyrologi artem continue in 
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had to belong to the Fratalea, before he could carry on his work in the 
Commune of Padua or in Venice, the members of the Faculty of Medicine 
through their membership in the guild, since they too practiced medicine, 
did have an opportunity to participate in the supervision of the physicians 
and surgeons. In addition, the records of the College of Philosophers 
and Physicians in 1372 show that joint meetings were held by the College 
and the Fratalea to discuss the matter of licensing.1?3 

On the whole, however, the measures adopted and applied at Padua 
for the control of medical practice were not so restrictive as elsewhere. 
For although the Fratalea did make an effort to prevent unlicensed 
practice, the process of licensing was apparently a simple one. In 
1403, and again, in 1406, when the syndic of the Fratalea, Bartholomaeus 
Montagnana,!*4 was asked to proceed against those untutored persons 
who were practicing medicine without licenses, he summoned them 
before him and imposed fines on them for practicing without a license. 
But he then proceeded to make up this lack by licensing them. In 
1403, too, at the request of Jacopo da Carrara, the Fratalea gave the right 
to practice medicine to a member of the Jewish faith,!#° and on August 
5, 1406, to another of the same faith, a certain Moyses Hebraeus, 
after he had paid a fine of twenty-five lire of small denarii for previously 
practicing without a license.1%6 

Yet, as time went on, the regulations on medical practice did become 
somewhat more stringent and the university did have a greater part in 
the decisions made. In 1421, the university made clear its views 
regarding the licensing of an “Hebraeus,’ who knew no grammar, and 
who was not learned either in the liberal arts, or in medicine. The Doge 
of Venice who had suggested that a license be granted him was thus 


civitate Paduae seu districtu exercentes et fratalea medicorum existentes, non teneantur solvere 
daciam et substinere honerara civitatis Paduae’: Statuti del Comune (1873), p- 372, item 1210. In 
1385, Nov. 24, it appeared that in the matricula of the guild were to be inscribed all the names of 
the physicians and surgeons, practicing medicine and performing surgery in the city of Padua. 
No one might heal or work in Physica or in surgery, unless he was listed there, in accordance with the 
statutes. For the above, as set forth in the privilege accompanying the granting of the license to 
practice medicine and surgery at Padua and elsewhere, accorded Master Petrus de Bonis, see Arch. 
ant., 647(II), fol. 62r (ex cod. Frat. medic. Paduae existente, tom, 4); also Arch. ant. 646(I), 
fols. s1r—s2r, Jan. 23 1387. 

123 Arch. ant., 647(II), fol. rrr (ex cod. Arch. Sacri Collegii D. D. Philos. et medic., p. 3b), 
‘Die Veneris,’ June 4, 1372, ‘Convocato collegio et Fratallea medicorum Paduae de licentia... .’ 
See also the references in the previous note. 

124 Apparently the author of the well-known collection of medical Constlia. See A. C. Klebs. 
Incunabula scientifica et medica (Bruges, 1938), items 659, 1-4. 

125 Arch. ant., 647(II), fols. 65r, and 66r. In 1403, it was decided that the stmdicus of the Fratalea 
ought to proceed against those untutored persons who wished to practice medicine without a license 
and that he should enforce the provisions against them. Arch. ant., 647(II), fol. 65r, June 6, 1403. 

126 Arch, ant., 647(I]), fol. 65r, Aug. 5, 1406. 
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informed that the licensing of this individual would be contrary to the 
tenor of the statutes and customs of the University of Arts and Medicine, 
and that it would impair the honor of the rector and of the studium as a 
whole, since it would go counter to the wishes of the majority of the 
members of the university. There was therefore general agreement that 
the candidate for medical practice must be examined and approved in 
accordance with the regulations and in strict observance of the statutes, 
ordinances, and rules of the University of Arts and Medicine.}?? 
Moreover, there was provision that those doctors of surgery who met 
the requirements for practice in Padua would be accepted for practice in 
Venice. However, if an individual had not been examined and approved 
by the doctors of Padua, he might still be accepted for practice in Venice, 
provided that he had successfully passed an examination by the prior 
of the doctors of surgery. He might then also enter the College of 
Surgery. Otherwise he would be held liable to payment of a fine of 
twenty-five lire for each violation.128 On the other hand, the College 
of Physicians provided on July 24, 1345, that no one could practice 
medicine who was not a member of the College, and who had not been 
examined and approved by the College of Physicians.12® Also in 1368, 
the physicians of the College asserted that “for the honor of our city 
as well as for the safety of our citizens,’ the doctors of medicine both 
those who were members of the College and those who were licensed by 
some other means and who were residents of Venice must meet together 
each month.18° On occasion too, the Venetians asked the College of 
Arts and Medicine to check up on persons practicing medicine in 
Venice without a license. Hence in 1442, they asked for information 
about a certain Andreas of Milan who claimed to be a member of the 
College of Medicine in Padua. However, a search revealed no trace 
of his name there.1#! 

In 1368, the members of the College of Arts and Medicine provided 
also that the prior and the doctors of surgery would be required to hold, 


127 Arch. ant., 301, fols. 56r—s7r, May 2, 1421. 

128 Arch. ant., 585(V), p. 1, Mar. 24, 1321, ‘Ex libro stat., cap. 27... Apparently these regulations 
did not solve the problem as the further provisions in 1397 from the proceedings of the Greater 
Council in Venice suggest. There it is asserted that many barbers and ignorant physicians, having 
the right to practice medicine by license of the Prior, had through their lack of knowledge, brought 
death to many unsuspecting persons. They ought therefore, the report went on, to be required to 
show whether or not they were qualified. Arch. ant., 585(V), pp. 5-7. 

129 Ibid., p. 2, July 24, 1345 (ex libro stat., cap. 41). 

130 Tf any of the physicians failed to obey this regulation, he was to have a mark placed opposite 
his name for each violation. And if he had three such marks against him he would be deprived of 
his salary, and eventually of his right to practice medicine for two years at Venice. Arch. ant., 
585(V), pp. 3-4, May 27, 1368. 

+8! Arch. ant., 647(II), fol. 136r (ex lib. 4°, Act. Sacr. Coll. Ph. et Medic.). 
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each year, an anatomy of a recently deceased corpse which might be 
obtained from the officials who went about at night. At the anatomy 
were to be present the priors, the doctors of medicine, and the surgeons, 
both those who were members of the College and those holding a special 
license to practice. And all would be held to strict observance of this 
measure.192_ Some conflict over provisions for the anatomies appears 
to have developed between the physicians, that is doctors of medicine, 
and the doctors of surgery, on the question of the responsibility for 
the expense of the anatomy. The doctors of medicine asserted, on 
August $, 1370, that they ought not to have to contribute to the costs 
because the anatomy would be useful only to the doctors of surgery, and 
hence they alone ought to bear the burden. However, the councilors 
agreed among themselves that each group should share equally in the 
expenses, since both physicians and surgeons needed to be informed 
regarding the condition and makeup of the human body.188 

There was further friction, at the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
between the College of Physicians and those physicians who practiced 
surgery, as well as with the doctors of surgery. In 1405, when a 
dispute between them was settled, the doctors of medicine pointed out 
that there had always been a separation between the doctors of medicine 
and the association of surgeons, ‘as by right and justice ought to be the 
case.’ They had little, the physicians went on, in common with each 
other, hence it was deceed that they be differentiated. Henceforth all 
doctors of arts and medicine in the city, who did not practice surgery, 
were to remain in the College of Physicians; and all others who practiced 
surgery or who were qualified to do so, were to have a separate College, 
the College of Surgeons. Neither would mix in the affairs of the other; 
and anyone who should fail to observe these provisions was to be liable 
to payment of one hundred ducats.134 

In conclusion, it might be asserted that the remarkable interest and 
enthusiasm for attracting to Padua students, doctors, and professors 
from all parts of Europe, manifested first by Padua itself and then by 
Venice, were to have fruitful results in the early sixteenth century. For 
at the close of the fifteenth century and the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, when most northern universities were becoming more strictly 
nationalized, Padua became the meeting place of an international 
galaxy of renowned scholars. On the subject of the rights, privileges, 
and immunities of these scholars and their associations, one might 
conclude that, at Padua, the privileges and immunities far outnumbered 


182 Arch. ant., 585(V), pp. 3-4, May 27, 1368. 
133 Arch, ant., 585(V), p. 5, Aug. 5, 1370. 
134 Arch. ant., 585(V), pp. 8-10, Aug. 12, 1405. 
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the autonomous rights. And this was true from the early years of the 
establishment of the foreign student universities. ‘These associations, 
unlike those at Bologna, or at Paris, to which we shall next turn our 
attention, appear at no time to have engaged in any active struggle for 
independence or autonomy against the Commune. From the very 
first the city magistrates in cooperation with the bishop of Padua had 
held out as attractions to scholars, grants of privileges and exemptions. 
And the scope and variety of these inducements were widened in the 
competition offered by other cities. But this increase of emoluments 
and external benefits, heightened particularly under Venetian rule, 
was also attended by a corresponding decline in the prerogatives exercised 
at Padua not only by the university associations, but also by the local 
bishop and civil magistrates. Moreover, under Venetian rule, res- 
trictions were placed on the free movement of Venetian subjects to studia 
outside Padua. ‘Thus, while the Venetians held out allurements. to 
students and professors from all over Europe to come to Padua, they in 
turn forbade their own subjects to go elsewhere. These measures, 
coinciding as they did, with restrictions based on the growing national con- 
sciousness of other states of Europe, probably contributed their share to 
the decline in that freedom of movement and of the travel of scholars 
from one studium to another, that had characterized the earlier centuries. 
For a time, at Padua, some semblance of the international character 
of the earlier studium was retained by the meeting of scholars from all 
parts of Europe, attracted in part, no doubt, by the intellectual and 
material advantages held out to them by Venice. And not the least of 
these was Venetian tolerance in religious matters. The fortunes of 
these scholars would take us beyond the confines of this study which is 
chiefly concerned with scholarly privileges and their application to the 
close of the fifteenth century. Hence we leave them at this point. 
The foregoing examination of the relations between the scholars and 
the Commune in Padua, as at Bologna, has revealed the concern shown 
for the scholars; for their freedom from civic duties and levies; for 
their physical well being; for their housing, maintenance, and general 
comfort; as well as for their protection. To ensure these conditions 
was deemed a requisite function of the local magistrates. Here, as 
elsewhere, the privileged position of the scholars, both professors and 
students, was related principally to the importance placed upon the 
advancement of learning and esteem for the réle of the professors and 
students in this essential activity, rather than for any other specific 
public service. For although the professors and doctors did take part 
in the public affairs of their community these services would not appear 
to have been the sources of their privileged position. 
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HE patronage of scholars which came to be one of the most admir- 
able of the traits of French monarchs was already evident in the 
reigns of the early Capetians. Although the first overall royal grant of 
privileges did not come until 1200,1 the city of Paris, under Philip I, 
Louis VI, Louis VII, and Philip Augustus, bore the name ‘Cariath 
Sepher,’ or “City of Letters,’* and the students and masters gathered 
there, in apparent response to the lure of famous teachers and the amenity 
and beauty of the locale, seemed to have done so with full royal consent 
and approval.3 
That royal as well as papal patronage and assistance, on the scholars’ 
behalf, were needed in Paris appears evident even though the greater 
number of the masters and students were clerks and were, in theory at 
least, entitled to immunities and privileges by virtue of their clerical 
status. For in Paris, as elsewhere, the local bourgeoisie and their 
magistrates were loath to observe these rights, privileges, and immunities, 
claimed by the scholars on the basis of either their clerical or scholarly 
calling. Recognition of the provisions for such privileges under 
Roman Canon or Civil law, or under the provisions of the Authentica 
Habita, could thus, as experience proved, not be taken for granted. 
And it was only through the repeated intercession by popes and by 
the monarchs that the privileges, immunities, and exemptions were 


1 See note 6 below. 

2 A. Luchaire, ‘L’université de Paris sous Philippe-Auguste,’ Revue internationale de l’enseigne- 
ment, XXXVII (1899), 14, citing the historian Guillaume le Breton and his Chronicle under the 
year 1210: Euvres de Rigord et de Guillaume le Breton, historiens de Philippe-Auguste (ed. by H. F. 
Delaborde, Paris, 1882), 1, 230. For the use of the term ‘Cariath Sepher, civitas litterarum,’ 
see Chartularium universitatis Parisiensis (ed. by H. Denifle and E. Chatelain, Paris, 1889-97), 
I, introd., nos. 51-52, pp. 50-52; also no. 79, pp. 137-1393 and no. 82, pp. 140-141. This reference 
will henceforth be cited as Chart. See also C. E. Du Boulay, Recueil des priviléges de Puniversité 
de Paris accordez par les rois depuis sa fondation, jusques a Louis le Grand XIV du nom (Paris, 1674), 
pp- 3 ff. 

In general, but with some few exceptions, the manuscripts utilized by the editors of the Chartu- 
larium or by Du Boulay will not be relisted here. The reader is, however, referred to the bibli- 
ography at the close of this work for a conspectus of the manuscript sources of the privileges at 
Paris, that have been reexamined for this study. ~ 

8 Louis VII is earlier said to have provided the scholars with the means of defending themselves 
against impending dangers. (Euwres de Rigord et de Guillaume le Breton (ed. Delaborde), 1, 2303 
cited by Chart. 1, p. 61, note. Cf. Rashdall, 1, 291. 
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defined and that their enforcement was made encumbent on the local 
bishop or the provost of the city of Paris and his magistrates. That 
this was the case was particularly well exemplified at an early date in 
conjunction with the oldest and most important of the clerical privileges 
which came to be associated with the scholars, namely that of ‘benefit 
of clergy,’ or the ‘privilegium fori,’ that is the right of clerks to be 
immune from the jurisdiction of secular judges and tribunals.4 Thus 
in the last quarter of the twelfth century, Pope Celestin III had had to 
assert specifically that ‘clerks,’ in Paris, in all judicial suits were to be 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of the bishop of Paris, or of the abbot 
of Ste Geneviéve; and that they could not be tried by civil judges, but 
must be tried under Canon law in the bishop’s court.® Moreover, 
it was the violation of this clerical privilege of immunity from the civil 
jurisdiction that brought royal intervention on behalf of the scholars 
in the riot of 1200. The affair which had begun in a tavern brawl in 
which some German students assaulted and severely beat the tavern 
keeper following an attack on one of the retainers of a German nobleman, 
Henry ‘de Jacea,’ bishop-elect of Liége, resulted in the retaliation and 
raid of the German scholars’ hostel by the friends of the tavern keeper 
and other bourgeoisie, including the provost of Paris. In the course 
of the fighting that ensued, some of the students, among them the bishop- 
elect of Liége, were seriously injured. Hence the teaching masters 
appealed for redress to King Philip Augustus. And that monarch 
responded by first ordering the immediate arrest of the provost and of 
the others who had participated in the attack, and then issuing, under 
the royal seal, the famous Charter of privileges.® 

Through this grant which came to be looked upon as the foundation 
charter of the autonomous association of masters at Paris, the specific 
rights, privileges, and immunities of scholars in the city were defined. 
As there set down, the scholars were henceforth recognized as immune 
from the jurisdiction of the civil magistrates. The provost of the city 
and his justices were specifically forbidden to lay their hands on a 
scholar or his chattels; and they were forbidden to arrest or to place a 

4 See above Chapter I, particularly, notes 16 and 17. 

5 L’Abbé Feret, ‘Les origines de l’université de Paris et son organisation au XIIe et XIIIe siécle,’ 
Revue des questions historiques, ut (1892), 355-3573 and the Bull of Pope Celestin III, Chart., 1, 
introd. no. 15 (A.D. 1191-98), p. 12. In one manuscript at Paris: BN Latin 15398, late thirteenth 
century, scholares is substituted for causas seculares: Chart., 1, p. 12, note 2. 

6 Du Boulay, Recueil des privileges, pp. 5-6, from Paris, Arch. Nat. M66A, no. 2; Chart. 1, 
no. 1, pp. 59-61, from the original in Arch. Nat. M66A, no. 1. Another copy is in Arch. Nat. 
K183, no. 1; also in Bibliothéque national MS nouv. acquis. Latin 535, fol. 6or, ‘Privilegium regale 
ac [de] libertatibus magistrorum et scolarium Parisiensis,’ followed by the various confirmations 


of these privileges by successive monarchs. For an account of the riot of 1200, see Roger de 
Hoveden, Chronica (ed. W. Stubbs, Rolls Series, London, 187 Tp IV; 120-1252 
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student in prison unless he was apprehended in the commission of so 
heinous a crime that it would be imperative to take him into custody 
at once.’ However, even in such instances, the arresting officers 
were cautioned that they might not strike the scholar unless he resisted 
arrest; and that they must turn him over at once to his ecclesiastical 
judges, the bishop or his official. Furthermore, in accord with pro- 
visions of the charter, the bourgeoisie must swear that they would 
respect the rights and privileges of the scholars; that they would give 
information unsolicited against anyone whom they might see mis- 
treating a scholar; and that they would, if possible, in such instances, 
go to the aid of the scholar and try to apprehend his assailant. Hence- 
forth, too, the provost on taking office, must take an oath before the 
assembled university to the effect that he would uphold in good faith 
the foregoing provisions.® 

Yet, despite the explicitness of these provisions, and the seeming 
acquiescence of the bourgeoisie, friction and conflict with the scholars 
continued, and further royal intervention was necessary. In May of 
1210, King Philip Augustus once more turned his attention to the 
matter. And on the magistrates’ behalf he issued a decree defining 
clearly the specific crimes that might call for a scholar’s immediate 
arrest. [hese were now enumerated as homicide, adultery, and 
assault and battery with sticks, stones or other weapons. However, 
as was stated earlier, the arresting officers were to turn the offenders 
over immediately, if they were scholars, to the bishop or his official, 
unless it was late at night. In that case, the scholars, who had been 
apprehended, might be detained until morning, provided they were 
not put with thieves or other criminals.° 

While the royal grants generally favored the scholars in their conflicts 
with the local magistrates, the papal pronouncements usually upheld 
the scholars’ claims against the bishop of Paris and the Cathedral 
Chapter. In the scholarly association’s struggle for autonomy, the 
popes were prone to support the effort to break away from the binding 


7 Chart., 1, no. 1, pp. 59-60. Du Boulay, Recueil des priviléges, pp. 5-6. 

8 Chart., 1, no. 1, pp. 60-61. The reasons for the king’s action in this affair are difficult to assess. 
According to Roger de Hovedon, Philip Augustus thus favored the scholars because he feared that 
they might leave the city. It is possible, however, that the king saw in this affair an opportunity 
to bolster up the authority of the local bishop at the expense of the civil magistrates. For Roger de 
Hovedon, see the reference in note 6 above. See also Du Boulay, Recueil des priviléges, p. 5. The 
particulars of the oath to be taken by the provost of Paris are in Chart., I, no. 67, pp. 122-123. 

For the bishop’s official, who might be a simple clerk, but who was invested with the jurisdictional 
authority of the bishop to whom he was responsible, and whom he represented in all spiritual, civil, 
and criminal cases, see Paul Fournier, Les officialités au moyen dge (Paris, 1880), p. 18 ff. 

9 Chart., 1, no. 13, pp. 72-73. Further definition of the method by which the scholars might be 
apprehended was later given in 1251. Ib7d., 1, no. 197, pp. 222-224. 
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control of the local ecclesiastics. This tendency had already been 
exhibited in the twelfth century when Pope Alexander III ordered that 
the presbyter of Burgo S. Remigio be severely punished for his violence 
against the scholars and for his promulgation of a sentence of excom- 
munication against them. The pope apparently took this action despite 
the fact that the presbyter may have been goaded to impose disciplinary 
measures because the students had mocked and ridiculed him while 
he was leading the choristers. Moreover, the papal decree asserted 
that no one, not even an ecclesiastic, might put violent hands on the 
scholars as long as they wished to remain under the jurisdiction of their 
masters; and that in the future, no general sentence of excommunication 
against the scholars was to be promulgated without the express permission 
of the Holy See.!° 

This practical exemption of the Paris scholars from the ban of a 
general excommunication by the local clergy came henceforth to be 
considered one of their most cherished privileges. It had, however, 
to be reaffirmed several times in the thirteenth century. Pope Honorius 
III did so in 1219, when he took the Paris scholars under his wing as his 
special charges; and again in 1222.4% And Gregory IX restated it in 
1231. At that time he specifically defined the privilege as the right 
of the scholars and masters, ‘their rectors [sc], or proctors, or anyone 
acting in the name of the university,’ to be free from the promulgation 
against them of ‘a sentence of excommunication, suspension, or inter- 
dict,’ unless a special license for the purpose had been obtained from the 
Holy See, and that ‘if such a sentence was promulgated, [without this 
permission] it would ipso dure, be null and void.’!? 

The further efforts of the university association, at Paris, to free itself 
from the jurisdiction of the local bishop and the chancellor of Notre 
Dame brought renewed papal intercession, but without so clearcut a 
decision on behalf of the scholars as that regarding the issuance of edicts 
of excommunication. This was exemplified in the outcome of the 
university's resistance to the cathedral chancellor’s conferring of the 
license to teach.13 The controversies over this matter, in the thirteenth 
century, throw considerable light upon the relations between the uni- 
versity and the chancellor. ‘The university masters had appealed to 
Pope Innocent III in an effort to turn him in their favor. In the 
petition sent in 1212 to the pope, the masters accused the chancellor, 


LU CRAP Ty NOs 5,8pp. 5-0. 
1! Ibid., 1, no. 30, pp. 87-88, Mar. 30, 1219; ibid. 1, no. 45, pp. 102-104, May 31, 1222. 
1? “Ipso iure sit irrita et inanis’: Chart., 1, no. 95, May 10, 1231; and see below. 


"8 I[bid., 1, no. 79. For the quarrel over the license, see Rashdall, 1, 204 ff.3 3397 f, sea gat pes 
see below. 
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Jean ‘de Candellis,’ of a flagrant misuse of his authority. They there 
charged that he had been exacting money gifts from candidates seeking 
the license to teach in defiance of papal prohibitions against this practice. 
They also asserted that the chancellor was requiring qualified students 
to take an oath of fidelity to him before he would grant them permission 
to teach in the schools and that he was imprisoning any who disobeyed 
him. Pope Innocent III therefore, in taking cognizance of these 
allegations, expressed his indignation at the chancellor’s actions. He 
declared that he had never before seen the scholars so badly treated and 
he directed the bishop of Paris, together with the dean and the arch- 
deacon of Troyes, to curb the chancellor’s severity toward them. He 
then went on to assert that there must be strict adherence to the principle 
laid down earlier that no monetary or other payment could be required 
from those seeking the license to teach.14 
Eventually, under such papal prodding, the chancellor was prevailed 
upon, in August of 1213,1° to accede to the demand that he refrain from 
the practices to which objection had been made. He would, he promised, 
relinquish the requirement of an oath of fidelity or of obedience, the 
exaction of a payment in money or in any other form from candidates 
for the license to teach. He would also not withhold the license in 
Theology, Canon law, or Medicine, if a majority of the members of these 
respective faculties could provide adequate proof that their candidates 
were fully qualified. He acquiesced, too, in the view that he must not 
imprison scholars or clerks except for a just cause, and that if there 
was any reasonable doubt, whether a given cause was a just one, that 
he must refer the matter to the bishop or to the bishop’s official. The 
chancellor also promised not to request a money fine from any scholar 
who injured another even if the one who had been injured should be the 
chancellor himself. However, here too, despite the pledges given, 
disputes persisted, as the following pages will illustrate. And, in the 
opinion of the university masters, the chief responsibility for the 
continued difficulties lay with the chancellors because of their abuse of 
authority and their violation of their oath of office.'® 
In addition to siding with the teaching masters and scholars at Paris 
against the chancellor of Notre Dame, the popes, particularly in the 
thirteenth century, gave other significant indications of their support of 
the autonomy of the Paris association of masters. Between 1208 and 
14 Chart., 1, nO. 14, pp. 73-74) Jan. 20, 1212. For a recent discussion of the arguments against 


requiring money payments either for licensing or teaching, see, Gaines Post (and others), “I'he 
medieval heritage of a humanistic ideal: Scientia Donum Dei est, unde vendi non potest,’ Traditio, 


IX (1955), 197 ff. 
15 Chart., 1, no. 16, pp. 75-76, Aug. 1213. 
16 See the references in the preceding note; also Cart., I nos. 17-18. 
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1209, Innocent III had observed that ‘some modern doctors of liberal 
arts were departing from the traditions of their elders (matorum suorum), 
in their unseemly dress; their failure to observe the order of the lectures 
and disputations, and in their almost sinful neglect of pious usage in the 
observance of funeral rites for deceased clerks.’!” But instead of setting 
forth the specific measures by which these deviations might be corrected, 
he directed the doctors of Theology, of Canon law, and of Arts, to select, 
by unanimous vote, eight of their members who would draw up statutes 
to deal with the above matters. And when these regulations had been 
completed and adopted, he directed that each member of the university 
be bound by oath to comply with them. Anyone who should fail to do 
so, after a third admonition, was to be held in contempt of the masters 
and was to be deprived henceforth of his position and privileges in their 
association. Later (1215), through his legate, Robert de Courgon, 
Innocent III gave even more explicit directions on these matters.1® 
At this time, too, he accorded the masters the right, through two of 
their representatives, acting in conjunction with two members of the 
bourgeoisie, to supervise the prices charged for the rental of halls 
and hospices;!° and he authorized the masters to make pacts, under oath, 
with each other and with outsiders, and to act in concert, to ensure 
observance of the above provisions and to obtain justice in the event 
that one of their number should be injured or killed.?° 

To what extent these papal measures encouraged the university 
masters to defy local authority, whether ecclesiastical or lay, it would be 
difficult to determine. What is apparent is the readiness with which 
the members of the university did so and the seeming alacrity with which 
they rose to resist any attempt to infringe upon their individual or cor- 
porate rights and prerogatives. “They were prepared at a moment’s 
notice to rush forth to defend the person of one of their number even to 
the extent of taking up arms in his behalf. Hence it was the alleged 
frequency of such armed sallies that in 1219 led the official of the 
bishop of Paris to excommunicate those involved, despite the earlier 
papal prohibition of the use of the ban of excommunication against the 
scholars. In his own defense, and on behalf of his official, the bishop 


1? “Quidam moderni doctores liberalium artium a majorum suorum vestigiis in tribus presertim 
articulis deviarent....’ Chart., I, no. 8, p. 67. 
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19 Ibid., 1, no. 20, Aug. 1215. On the subject of rents see especially C. Jourdain, ‘La taxe des 
logements dans l’université de Paris,’ in Excursions historiques et philosophiques a travers le moyen 
dge (Paris, 1888). 

20 Chart., I, no. 20, pp. 78-79, Aug. 1215. Between 1210-16, Innocent III, had also extended 
to the Paris scholars the right to be represented at the papal curia by a proctor of their own. Ibid., 
I, no. 24, p. 82. 
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of Paris, on this occasion, maintained that there was a crying need to 
place curbs upon those who falsely called themselves scholars but who 
were in fact hired assassins engaging in such nefarious crimes as adultery, 
robbery and other evil deeds while armed. In effect, the bishop 
asserted, these malefactors were such a serious menace to the citizenry, 
that he had felt obliged to assist the magistrates in the difficult task of 
bringing them to justice.24_ However, this explanation did not deflect 
Pope Honorius III from his insistence that the masters and scholars 
could not be excommunicated without papal consent.?? 

Moreover, Honortus III at this time, perhaps unwittingly, widened 
the breach between the university masters and the Cathedral Chapter 
by his direction to the masters to refrain from the continued use, for 
official acts, of the seal belonging to the Cathedral canons of Notre 
Dame.?8 The university thereupon took the opportunity to replace 
the chapter seal by a special seal of its own, although this act was strongly 
opposed by the Cathedral canons who brought their vehement protests 
to the papal legate, Cardinal Romano of St Angelo, then in Paris. 
As a result, the legate, in response to the canons’ plea, broke the univer- 
sity seal and threatened with anathema anyone who should dare to make 
another for the university. At once there was a great outcry by the 
university masters who then decided to assert their rights by the use of 
force. Having armed themselves with sticks and swords, they hurriedly 
followed the legate to the episcopal palace where he was residing, and, 
in all probability, they would have seriously harmed him if his retainers 
had not had the presence of mind to shut the gates to the palace grounds 
and to hold off the attackers as best they could. Yet, even this resis- 
tance would have been of no avail if it had not been for the timely arrival 
of the police and of a contingent of the royal cavalry. ‘These troops 
which had been sent by Louis VIII dispersed the enraged scholars and 
saved the legate who was then given a safe conduct from the city. But 
since two of the legate’s retainers had been wounded 1n the fighting, and 
one of them mortally, all who had participated in the attack were excom- 
municated by the legate before his departure from Paris.4 

21 Rutebeuf, ‘Li Diz de l’université de Paris,’ Euwres (ed. A. Jubinal, Paris, 1875), 11, 144-145; 
also ibid., 111, 69, and notes. 

22 Chart., I, no. 30, pp. 87-88, Mar. 30, 1219. Earlier in 1208, Pope Innocent III had provided 
that the masters and scholars had the right to be warned before an edict of excommunication was 
promulgated against them. Id7d., 1, no. 7, p. 66; Rashdall, 1, 311, note 3; Feret, ‘Les origines de 
Puniversité de Paris,’ Revue des questions historiques Lit (1892), 358. See also Chart., 1, no. 31, 
pp. 88-89, May 11, 1219; and zbid., 1, no. 45, May 31, 1222. 23 Ibid., 1, 00. 4§;.p. 103: 

24 Chart., 1, p. 104, note 3; Recueil des hist. des Gaules, XIX, 724-25; Ann. Dunstapl. (ed. Luard, 
p- 68). C. Petit-Dutaillis, Etude sur la vie et le régne de Louis VIII (Thése, 1898), p. 289; Rashdall, 


I, 317, note 2. Afterward, in the provincial Council held at Bourges, some 80 masters who had 
incurred the sentence of excommunication because of the attack on the legate had to be absolved. 
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These and similar conflicts engendered by the presence of a large 
body of scholars claiming immunity from the jurisdiction of the local 
magistrates continued to mar the relations between town and gown. 
The scholars made repeated threats of the cessation of lectures and of the 
departure by the masters from Paris. For the most part such threats 
followed in the wake of an alleged or actual violation of scholarly 
privileges, as the dispute between the scholars and the bourgeoisie, 
on February 26 and 27, 1229 (1228), in the Rue St Marcel illustrated. 
The original cause of the quarrel at this time was not made clear, but the 
scholars were held responsible for the affray that followed and one of 
their number was executed. Several others were thrown into prison 
by the provost and the royal mercenary guards.2° ‘The university 
masters therefore, drew up a formal protest, on March 27, 1229, and 
voted to cease their lectures and to leave Paris.2® But before doing so, 
they drew up a set of twenty-one conditions which must be met before 
lectures would be resumed. And they also declared that if full satis- 
faction was not forthcoming within a month from Easter (April 15), 
for the atrocious injuries that they had suffered, that they would not 
permit anyone to lecture or to study in the city or diocese of Paris for 
a period of six years. They agreed, too, that pending the end of the 
quarrel, no one of them would lecture publicly or privately even 
after the close of the six years, unless ample satisfaction had been 
given. 

Under the impetus of this “great dispersal’ of 1229, masters and 
students from Paris went to such other cities in France as Reims, 
Angers, and Orléans, as well as to other parts of Europe. A considerable 
number of them went to Toulouse where they had papal promises that 
the masters would enjoy advantages and freedom not to be found 
elsewhere. There, ‘in another land of promise flowing with milk and 
honey,’ the scholars were assured that they could read the books of 
Aristotle’s natural philosophy which had been banned at Paris; that 
they could enjoy all the scholastic liberty they desired; and that they 
need not yield the reins of government to anyone. ‘There too, they 
were told, they need not fear the malice of the people nor the tyranny of 
the prince. For the count of Toulouse would only too gladly provide 


> Rutebeuf, (Euures (ed. Jubinal, Paris, 1874), 1, 183, 184, note; and ‘Chronicon Guillelmi de 
Nangiaco, Recueil des hist. des Gaules et de la France (Paris, 1840), XX, 546; (Paris, 1855), XXI, 72, 
599, 695, 764; (ed. H. Géraud, Soc. de P’hist. de France, XXXUl, 1843), I, 181-182, under the date 
£230: 

*6 Chart., 1, no. 62, p. 118, Mar. 27, 1229; Math. Paris, Chronica majora (ed. A. R. Luard, Rolls 
Series, London, 1876, Lv1tt), III, 166, 169. In this same year there was a conflict between the 
scholars and the monks of St Germain des Prés. See below, 
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safe conduct for them and their servants, coming and going to and from 
the city.2? 

The scholars were not, however, invited to the University of Toulouse 
alone. The English king, Henry III, also extended to them a cordial 
invitation to come to his kingdom. He promised them alleviation from 
the trials and tribulations that they had suffered under the iniquitous 
law of Paris; and offered his pledge to win back for them their required 
liberty. He asserted that as many cities and villages as they desired 
would be opened to them if they should see fit to transfer to the English 
kingdom for purposes of study; and he declared that he would do every- 


thing possible to ensure their enjoyment of the liberty and tranquility 
which ought rightfully to be theirs.?8 


Meanwhile in France, Queen Blanche, mother of and regent for Louis 
IX, at first resisted the entreaties made on behalf of the scholars. But 
she recalled them to Paris, then reaffirmed, in August of 1229, the 
privileges granted by Philip Augustus and repeated in its entirety 
the text of the Charter of 1200. The provost and royal justices were 


27 Chart., 1, nO. 72, pp. 129-131. See, in regard to the above, the recent study of Dr. Cyril E. 
Smith, The University of Toulouse in the Middle Ages (Marquette University Press, 1958), pp. 36 ff., 
and pp. 50-51. Dr. Smith notes that the above encomium of Toulouse, which appears in a manu- 
script of John of Garland was probably written by John of Garland himself. 

For earlier suggestions by Pope Honorius III that some of the masters and scholars of Paris go 
to Toulouse, where, by teaching, preaching, and exhortation, they might render the populace 
acceptable to God, see Chart., I, no. 25, p. 83, Jan. 19, 1217. In 1233, that is on April 27, Pope 
Gregory IX confirmed the earlier statutes of Cardinal Romano, the papal legate, by which Toulouse 
was made a studium generale; and the masters and scholars there were granted the same liberty 
and privileges as they were accustomed to enjoy in Paris; and particularly the right to adequate 
housing at a fair price set by two clerks and two laymen; also the right of those holding benefices to 
enjoy their fruits while studying; and the right to be judged for any crime whatsoever before an 
ecclesiastical court; and to have laymen involved in cases with them summoned before an ecclesiasti- 
cal judge. Moreover, the papal grant indicated that the Count and citizens of Toulouse, their 
bailiffs, and the barons of the land, would be held to the promise that they would protect the pos- 
sessions and maintain the security and immunities of the scholars and also of their messengers ; 
and that if the scholars were despoiled of money or possessions, they would see that due restitution 
was made. Also the Count would be held to the provision that he had made that he would pay a 
fixed salary to a given number of lecturers. The pope furthermore approved the right of each of 
the masters examined and approved at Toulouse to teach elsewhere without further examination. 
Chart., 1, no. 99, pp. 151-152. The following year, however, Gregory IX apparently felt it neces- 
sary to reassure the bishop of Paris, that this privilege, granted to Toulouse, was not intended to 
depreciate the statutes of the University of Paris, which required that masters be examined there, 
if they wished to teach in Paris. Chart., 1, no. 101, 152-153, Apr. 3, 1234. The special prero- 
gatives, in this regard, of the University of Paris, as well of Bologna, are referred to also, on Sept. 
22, 1255, when Alexander IV granted to the masters at Salamanca, the right that those found 
proficient in examination would be able to teach in any other studium generale, Paris and Bologna 
excepted, without further examination: Chart., I, no. 255, p. 291. 

The preceding provisions relating to Toulouse may now be found in and supplemented by 
C. E. Smith, op. cit., which came to hand after the above was written. 
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specifically ordered to keep their hands off any scholars, to refrain 
from taking them into custody, unless they were engaged in a major 
crime, and, even in such instances, to abstain from doing violence to 
the scholars unless they should resist arrest. The officers were also 
cautioned, as before, to hand over all scholars whom they arrested to 
their ecclesiastical judges. And the provost was once more instructed 
to take the oath to the university, as provided earlier.?® 

The conflict and the subsequent dispersion did not go unnoted by 
Pope Gregory IX. In November of 1229, he addressed letters to 
King Louis IX and to his mother, Queen Blanche, asking that they 
recall the masters and make amends to them and to the university.° 
Gregory IX had, a few days before, reproved the bishop of Paris for his 
failure to mediate in the current controversy and for permitting matters 
to come to such a pass that the scholars had had to go elsewhere to con- 
tinue their studies. He had urged the bishop to see that satisfaction 
was given the scholars for their injuries and that they were given 
assurances that their accustomed liberties had been restored and would be 
respected so that they would return to Paris.2!_ Moreover, on November 
24, Gregory IX named as judges in the dispute, the bishops of Le 
Mans and of Senlis, together with the archdeacon of Chalons-sur- Marne; 
and he instructed these judges to seek diligently to secure for the scholars 
redress for their injuries and a restoration of their former liberties and 
privileges.3? 

Next, the pope addressed himself directly, on May 10, 1230, to 
the masters and scholars who were either in Paris or at Angers. He 
referred to his concern over the suspension of the study of theology and 
of the other activities of the studium during the dispersal of the scholars; 
and he asserted that he could not countenance a possible repetition of 
such a calamity, threatening the total destruction of the studium, 
without making some effort to introduce reforms which would avert 
a recurrence of the difficulties that had led to this crisis. He requested 
therefore that the masters and scholars provide him with a transcription 
of all the privileges and indulgences that had been granted them by 
kings and pontiffs in order that he might be fully informed. He also 
further asked Bishop Guillaume of Paris and Chancellor Philippe de 
Gréve to come in person to the papal See.°8 

It was as a result of these negotiations that on April 13, 1231, Gregory 

29 Chart., 1, nos. 66-67, pp. 120-123, Aug. 1229. 

9° Ibid., 1, no. 71, pp. 128-129, dated Nov. 26, 1229. Apparently he had not yet been informed 
of the renewal of the privileges granted by Philip Augustus. 
31 Ibid., 1, no. 69, pp. 125-127, Nov. 23, 1229. 
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IX issued his famous Bull Parens scientiarum, containing a general 
statement of all the scholarly privileges.34 In it he reasserted the earlier 
provisions governing the relations of the chancellor to the university: 
that the chancellor must promise under oath, at the time that he was 
installed into office, that he would not grant the license to any candidate 
unless he was qualified, and that he would accept the judgment of the 
various faculties regarding the candidate’s qualifications, this judgment 
to be based on a diligent inquiry and search, made within three months of 
the date of presentation, into the candidate’s life, learning, and achieve- 
ments. Moreover, the Bull required the chancellor to promise that he 
would see to it that the liberties of the individual faculties were 
maintained and that he would uphold especially their right to draw 
up their own ordinances on such matters as the methods of teaching, 
the hours of lectures and of disputations, and the habits in which they 
were to be attired. The Bull similarly confirmed the university in its 
authority to fix the rents of hostels occupied by members of the university ; 
to enforce the rents agreed upon by the use of the interdict against those 
houses whose owners refused to comply;®° and to discipline, by expulsion 
and deprivation of his privileges, any member who failed to obey the 
regulations, or who did not maintain the secrecy of the university 
councils. It also.upheld the right of the various faculties to require 
each master, before he began his lectures, to take an oath publicly that 
he would maintain the liberties of the Faculty of which he was a 
member.?6 

Gregory IX by this Bull further approved the university’s employ- 
ment of the weapon of the cessation of lectures to secure its demands. 
That is, he provided, that the masters might, if the university deemed 
it advisable to do so, suspend their lectures for any one of a number of 
reasons: that is, if there was interference with their privilege to evaluate 
and fix the rents of their hostels; if one of their members was killed or 
mutilated, without redress being given within fifteen days after the act 
occurred; and if any scholar should be imprisoned and should not have 
been released after the university had requested that this be done.?? 
The papal Bull, moreover, contained a reaffirmation of the immunities 
of the university masters and scholars from arrest or imprisonment for 
a contracted debt; and from the obligations to pay a money fine or fee 
for the removal of a ban of excommunication or for the conferring of the 


oe art. t00. 79, Apr: 83,. 1231. 

85 Ibid., 1, no. 79, pp. 137-138. Gregory IX also on April 14, 1231, appealed specifically to 
Louis IX to use his authority to ensure respect for the scholars’ rights on housing: 7bid., 1, no. 
82, pp. 140-141; Jourdain, ‘La taxe des logements,’ Excursions hist. et philos., p. 251. 
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license to teach.38 In this Bull, too, there were included provisions for 
the disposition of the belongings of a scholar who should die intestate. 
The bishop and one of the masters designated for the task by the univer- 
sity were to act as executors and were to make known to the scholar’s 
next of kin the news of his death. ‘They were also to request that some 
member of the family come to Paris to collect the deceased scholar’s 
belongings.®® 

While thus reassuring the university scholars of his continued support 
of their privileges, Pope Gregory IX at this time also cautioned them 
against excesses. He warned them not to commit offenses which might 
still be punished by the bishop of Paris. He urged that they take 
special pains to preserve and guard the good name of the university 
and he counseled the officers of the university not to permit evildoers to go 
unpunished, but, at the same time, to take care not to proceed against an 
innocent person on mere suspicion. He forbade the scholars to go about 
the city armed and he asked that the university refrain from defending 
any scholar who disturbed the peace and upset the decorum of the 
studium. Gregory IX spoke out, too, particularly against those 
persons who neither frequented the schools nor availed themselves of 
the services of a master, yet falsely assumed the designation of scholars. 
Such persons, he declared, must not be permitted to continue to enjoy 
the rights and privileges of the university.? 

Although this papal Bull had attempted to provide for any contin- 
gencies which might cause further friction between the scholars, the 
local populace, the bishop and the Cathedral Chapter, it was not entirely 
successful in this endeavor. Controversies continued. In the alter- 
cation in 1237, between the bishop of Paris and the university masters, 
the latter complained to the pope that the bishop was flagrantly violating 
the privileges granted them by the Holy See. They charged that the 
bishop was arbitrarily conferring licenses to teach Canon law, during 
the vacancy in the office of the chancellor. They also asserted that the 
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49 Chart., 1, no. 79, p. 138. Shortly afterward, too, on April 18, 1231, Pope Gregory IX directed 
that Archbishop Henry of Reims, Bishop Gaufridus of Amiens, and Hugh of Burgundy, do all 
that they could to see that the privileges and liberties of the masters and scholars at Paris were pro- 
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bishop was, through his official, excommunicating, on charges of con- 
tempt, any scholars who attempted to send a petition to the pope. 
In his reply, Pope Gregory IX, first requested that an inquiry into the 
charges be made by Bishops Pierre of Meaux-en Brie and Arnulph of 
Amiens." And then, on September 7, 1237, the pope reaffirmed the 
earlier statutes regarding the licensing of candidates in Theology and in 
Canon Law, with a specific prohibition against action contrary to these 
regulations by the bishop of Paris.42 

On this occasion, as earlier, the bishop of Paris, according to the papal 
report, defended his actions by referring to the recalcitrance of the 
masters. He asserted that they had, under the pretext of the indulgence 
conceded them by the Holy See, been depriving of the benefits of their 
association anyone who presumed to raise his voice against their rules or 
who opposed in any way their constitutions and ordinances. The bishop 
had explained further that when he had, during the absence of the 
chancellor, granted the license to teach to a certain scholar, the masters 
would not admit him to the schools and had insisted instead on taking 
over his students for themselves. In addition, the bishop reported that 
the masters had announced that any students who attended the lectures 
of the aforementioned master would be excluded from the university 
association. To the bishop, the pope apparently made no direct reply. 
But he requested that inquiries into the truth of the bishop’s allegations 
be made by the prior of St Victor.48 

Gregory IX’s successor, Innocent IV, was similarly favorable to the 
university scholars. He confirmed their earlier grants of privileges and 
repeated the measures relating to the granting of the license made by 
his predecessor. He approved the university regulations for the fixing 
of rents; for the order of lectures and disputations; as well as for the 
kinds of punishment to be administered to those who violated the untver- 
sity regulations.44 He upheld the university provision that if the 
proprietor of a hospice refused to adhere to the prices fixed by the asses- 
sors his dwelling would be interdicted for five years, that is, he would be 
forbidden to rent his house to any scholars during that period. And if 
any master or scholar should take up his residence there during the 
interdict, he would be obliged to leave immediately, upon notice from 


41 Chart., I, no. 115, pp. 161-162, Aug 4. 

aC LTE, 1, NO. 117; p. 163: 

43 Chart., 1, no. 121, p. 166, June 4, 1238, containing the papal referral to the prior and the sub- 
stance of the bishop’s defense. 

44 Chart., 1, nO. 135, p. 176; also the university regulations in these matters: [b7d., 1, nos. 136, 137- 
See further, for the confirmation of this decree on Mar. 10, 1245, 7bid.,1, no. 140. The chief form 
of punishment for those who rebelled against the university regulations was expulsion from the 
university association and deprivation of all university privileges. 
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the rector or proctor, on pain of seeing himself deprived of his university 
privileges. The pope further counseled the scholars not to bid against 
each other, not to take away the lodgings of another without his consent, 
and not to retain lodgings in an interdicted hospice.” He provided, 
too, that the regulations for the fixing of the rents of hostels should be 
adhered to by the religious as well as the secular clergy; and that 
the bishop of Paris should enforce their observance by imposing 
ecclesiastical censure upon those who failed to obey.*® Moreover, on 
May 13, 1245, Innocent IV extended to the common servitors of the 
university the right to enjoy the same privileges and immunities as 
the masters and scholars.4” And shortly afterward, on May 15, 1245, 
he reaffirmed the privilege exempting the masters and scholars from the 
obligation to respond to summons outside Paris, except by specific 
citation and upon an express request by an apostolic letter.*8 

Innocent IV thus reasserted a number of the existing privileges and 
immunities earlier accorded the scholars. He particularly emphasized 
the right of the scholars to be immune from summons or citations out- 
side Paris and he also reaffirmed specifically the right earlier set forth in 
the twelfth century in the Aurhentica Habita, that in all cases in which a 
scholar was involved either as plaintiff or defendant that the case must 
be tried before judges of the student’s choice and at the place of the 
schools.49 The need for such a privilege had similarly been asserted 
in 1174 by Bishop Etienne de Tournai in a letter addressed to Arch- 
bishop Guillaume of Sens, then minister of state to King Louis VII. 
The letter referred to the archbishop’s intervention on behalf of a poor 
scholar who was being sued outside of Paris for some of his property. 
The scholar had found himself faced with the necessity of either aban- 
doning his patrimony or leaving his studies. In his perplexity he had 
appealed to the archbishop who agreed to intercede on his behalf with 
the judge. But the latter refused to take into consideration the fact 
that the student’s absence from the court proceedings was due to his 
devotion to his studies, and pronounced judgment against him. It was 
on this point particularly, that Etienne de Tournai vehemently expressed 
himself. He described the judge’s decision, that absence because of 
studying did not constitute a just. cause, as contrary to the common 
law (yuri communi esse contrarium), and asserted that the consequences 


*° Chart., 1, no. 136, Feb. 1245. The university decision of February 1245 is reproduced by Du 
Boulay, Mistoria universitatis Parisiensis (6 vols. Paris, 1665-73), Ill, 195; together with the papal 
Bull of Mar. 5, 1245: ibid., U1, 195-196. See also Chart., 1, no. 143, pp. 181-182, for the con- 
firmation of May 15, 1245. 
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would be extremely prejudicial to learning since young persons would no 
longer dare to leave their native countries to try to advance in letters at 
schools in foreign parts lest they lose their property in their absence. 5° 
Henceforth these two privileges: that of summoning persons involved 
in any civil or ecclesiastical suit with the scholars to the place of the 
schools; and the right of scholars to be immune to summons outside 
the walls of the city; were looked upon as essential to the welfare of the 
scholars. They would guard against the interruption of their studies 
and would provide a means of freeing them from the embarrassment and 
inquietude attendant upon the obligation to appear at tribunals far off 
from their place of residence and study. They would also protect the 
scholars from the need to expend funds which might be needed for their 
living expenses or for the purchase of books essential to the pursuit of 
learning. 

Pope Innocent IV, moreover, reaffirmed several other scholarly 
privileges and exemptions. In 1246, he renewed the privilege exempting 
the masters and scholars of Paris from excommunication without a 
special license of the Holy See.5!_ He also instructed the archbishop of 
Reims and the bishop and dean of Senlis to continue to make certain 
that anyone who molested a master or student of Paris was duly punished 
by ecclesiastical censure.52 And in justification of his concern in this 
regard, Innocent IV emphasized the need to quiet the turbulence of 
the studium, in order to provide the peace and tranquility so essential 
to the pursuit of learning. He had already, some few months earlier, 
on June 26, 1246, requested that the abbots of Ste Genevieve and St 
Germain des Prés extract from their men an oath similar to that taken 
by the citizens of Paris, that they would obey the royal measures drawn 
up for the peace and security of the scholars.5? As a further concession 
too, to the Paris scholars, Innocent IV gave them his permission, on 
October 30, 1246, to use their own seal. In making this grant for a 
period of seven years, the pope declared that he had noted with concern 
the inconvenience suffered by the university masters and scholars since 
the breaking of their seal by the papal legate, Cardinal Romano. °* 

Innocent IV next went on to turn his attention to the reports that the 
scholars, despite their reputed exemption from such levies, were being 
forced to pay imposts and customs duties, on their way to or from Paris, 


50 Du Boulay, Recueil, pp. 4-5, letter no. 23; Migne, Patrologia latina (1855), CCXI, col. 321-322. 
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for the bread and other foodstuffs, that they were bringing with them 
for their own use and so that they might not need to beg on the way. 
He declared that such obstacles to travel and to the free passage of 
clerks to and from Paris must be removed. And he requested that the 
bishops and archbishops, to whom he addressed himself, announce 
publicly that they would excommunicate anyone who exacted any dues 
and received payments from the clerks, as well as anyone who secured 
the alleged right to collect tolls and customs duties from the clerks or 
scholars of the University of Paris for the commodities that they carried 
for their own sustenance. Moreover, he asserted that the excom- 
munication would continue in effect until such time as full restitution had 
been made to the clerks and scholars. 

However, despite his valiant and repeated efforts on the scholars’ 
behalf, Pope Innocent IV appears not to have had any great success in 
securing compliance with his demands. For although he was elsewhere, 
that is at Piacenza, founding a studium generale, with all the privileges and 
immunities enjoyed at Paris and in other studia generalia,®® he was 
unable, apparently, to protect the Paris scholars from the imposition of 
tolls and duties on their way to and from the schools. In 1251, he 
thus reported to Queen Blanche of France that he had received numerous 
complaints that customs collectors in various parts of the French kingdom 
were harassing voyagers, messengers, clerks, and others, from the king- 
dom of Dacia, that is from the kingdom between the Dneister and the 
Danube Rivers, coming to the schools. ‘These customs collectors, the 
papal communication continued, were compelling clerks and others to 
pay the duties and tolls even though they were not bringing the goods 
or horses for commerce and trade, but for their own use. ‘The pope 
strongly urged Queen Blanche to purge her kingdom of this kind of 
malignancy; and he addressed a similar letter to Margarita, countess of 
Flanders.°’? He then went on, the following year, to issue a further 
privilege to the masters and scholars, affirming their right to be immune 
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from the payment of travelers’ tolls on their way to or from Paris. He 
named as Conservator of this privilege, the bishop of Senlis, to whom 
he assigned the task of seeing that the provisions of the privilege were 
carried out and that any violators were duly punished under ecclesiastical 
Gensures = 

Some explanation for the failure of the papal efforts at this time 
may perhaps be found in the surrounding circumstances. The year 
1251, in which Innocent IV thus called the queen’s attention to the 
violation of scholarly immunities from payment of imposts, was one of 
great turbulence. Scholars, both inside and outside Paris, may well 
have been encountering perils far worse than the imposition of tolls 
and customs duties. For, during that year, the clergy in the French 
kingdom were put in jeopardy of their very lives by the appearance of 
the Pastoreaux.®® The arrival of this strange sect in the city of Paris 
was recounted by Custos, a member of the Franciscan Order, in letters 
addressed to Friar Adam de Marisco and other members of his order in 
Oxford. The leader of the Pastoreaux, a certain Paganus who dressed 
in cowhide, had already won over a large following in other French 
cities. His entry into Paris coincided with the Feast of the Resur- 
rection (April 16). Heat once proclaimed himself prince of pastors, and 
attested as proof for this assertion the Revelations that he had received 
from God. He was welcomed by a large crowd which shouted its 
approval of his views against the clergy. As a result there were mass 
demonstrations against the clerks, many of whom were attacked and 
killed by mob violence. Some were thrown into the flames of huge 
fires and others were severely wounded in the street fighting. More- 
over, according to Custos, the evil did not abate but continued to grow 
as time went on so that if it had not been for the clemency of the Lord, 
the clergy and the university would have been completely destroyed. 
Even so, he reported, the effusion of ecclesiastical blood was so great 
that it was disgraceful for Christians to contemplate. He then went 
on to assert, that the depredations committed by the Pastoreaux were 
serious not only at Paris, but also in other cities: at Orléans, where they 
had caused the death of a great many clerks; similarly at Bourges; and at 
Rouen where they had destroyed the church and the residence of the arch- 
bishop. At Tours, too, they had desecrated the church and had dashed 
the Host of the Holy Sacrament to the floor; there they had also attacked 
the Dominican school and had left many of the friars dead and dying.® 
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Hence, as a result of this catastrophe, and of other contributory 
causes, the preservation of law and order in the French kingdom had 
reached an extremely low point, before order was restored. King 
Louis IX was still sojourning in the East,®! and his mother, Queen 
Blanche, was engaged in fighting insurgents from every quarter. She 
had reportedly, at first, even welcomed the Pastoreaux as a possible ally 
against the crippling strength of the powerful nobles, but had very 
quickly realized her mistake. Eventually some semblance of order was 
restored and the Queen enlisted the cooperation of the bourgeoisie and 
of the university masters in the task of preserving peace and order. 
Between June 19-24, 1251, she obtained from the bourgeoisie promises 
under oath that they would do all in their power to preserve peace; 
that they would volunteer any information of wrongdoing that might 
come to their attention; and that they would make known in secret the 
names of any persons who were guilty of malfeasance or who were dis- 
turbing the peace.6* The university masters, similarly, were asked to 
promise under oath, in the queen’s presence, to reveal in secret to the 
bishop of Paris, his official, or to the chancellor, the name of anyone, man 
or woman, clerk or layman, who was guilty of disturbing the peace. 
The names of the informants were to be kept secret. Any master who 
refused thus to obligate himself was to forfeit his right to membership 
in the university and to the enjoyment of any of its privileges. The same 
obligations were to be made binding upon bachelors lecturing on the 
decretals or on Canon law.® | 

To contribute further to the establishment and preservation of law 
and order, the university masters were asked to take an oath that they 
would observe specific rules in seeking the release of any scholars who 
had been arrested and imprisoned. ‘They were to promise that they 
would not attempt to obtain the release of any scholar who had been seized 
either by the bishop or by the provost or at the provost’s command, for 
any such major crimes as homicide, the abduction of women, wandering 
about at night armed, breaking into houses, stealing, and so on, unless, 
in good faith, they believed the scholar to be innocent of the charges 
brought against him. And to facilitate matters, the masters were to 
separate the scholars into two categories, one good, and the other bad, 
so that the university could reclaim the former without fear of deceit, 
if any one of them should be arrested, and could abandon to his fate 
anyone of the second group who should be apprehended. The steps, 
too, by which the master was to proceed to obtain the release of a scholar 

61 King Louis IX was in the Orient from August 1248 to 1254. 
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who had been wrongly arrested were carefully set forth. In the Faculty 
of Arts, the scholar’s master together with two regent masters might 
apply directly to the provost of the city for the scholar’s release. If the 
provost should refuse the request, the master could make known this 
refusal to the rector of the university who might then petition the provost 
in the name of the university. However, if this, too, should fail to 
achieve results, the rector might apply for aid against the provost, to 
the chancellor, the bishop of Paris, or to the bishop’s official. And the 
same procedure was to be followed in the other three faculties.®4 

Despite the foregoing measures, designed to maintain peace and order 
in the city and studium, new hazards for the scholars were reported less 
than two years later. On September 2, 1253, the scholars apparently 
clashed with the local guardians of the peace. And, in consequence, the 
university ordered a cessation of lectures, assigning as the reason for 
this action, a ‘recent and monstrous outrage committed against innocent 
scholars, four of them clerks and one of them a lay servant, by the night 
watchmen of the city of Paris.’ According to the university account, 
these guardians of the peace, in a street fight, had cut down and killed 
one scholar and had cruelly beaten others, whom they threw into prison. 
There the scholars were robbed and beaten again. ‘They were then left 
to languish half dead until the next morning when they were rescued 
by representatives of the university. Therefore, in protest at these 
acts of violence, the university declaration asserted that the suspension 
of lectures would continue until adequate restitution had been made and 
justice had prevailed.® 

In this instance, however, the cessation of lectures was not entirely 
successful because of the refusal of the friars of both the mendicant and 
preaching orders to obey the university order for dispersal. ‘The 
secular university masters therefore undertook, after the original 
grievances were redressed, to punish the friars for their disregard of the 
majority decision, by expelling them from the university association and 
placing them under a ban of excommunication for their disobedience and 
‘contempt.’ And to guard against future infractions of this nature, 
the secular masters drew up a series of preventive regulations. Under 
them no master might in the future be admitted to any Faculty or to 
the university association unless he had first taken an oath, in the presence 
of at least three masters of the Faculty, that he would faithfully uphold 
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and abide by all legitimate university statutes; that he would observe and 
support the privileges granted by the Holy See or its legates; that he 
would not reveal any of the university’s secrets; and that he would make 
certain that the bachelors whom he examined and lectured to were bound 
by the same oath and prohibition.®* In addition, the measures stipulated 
that if there should be another cessation of lectures for reasons similar 
to those of the recent crisis, any bachelor who should incept®? during 
such a dispersion would be forever excluded from the association. 
Similarly, any scholar who came to Paris to study and remained there 
during a cessation would be punished in like fashion.®* 

With the issuance of these statutes and their application to the friars, 
there began the long drawn out controversy, between them and the 
secular university masters,®® that was not to be settled for many years. 
During this conflict, the university fought tenaciously to retain its 
autonomy and independence of action. The spirited defense by the 
secular masters of their chosen leaders during this controversy illustrated 
cogently the lengths to which they were prepared to go to oppose any 
infringement of the rights of the association as determined by a majority 
of the members. Hence it has been deemed pertinent to include here 
some of the details of the long controversy. Pope Innocent IV entered 
into the dispute on July 1, 1253. He did so in response to a petition 
for papal intervention by the prior of the Dominican order. Innocent 
IV thereupon absolved the friars from the ban of excommunication and, 
in his letters to the bishops of Senlis and Evreux, referred to the papal 
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ban against the issuance of suspensions, of interdicts or excommunications 
against members of the university associations without papal approval.” 
He then asked that the secular masters readmit the friars to their 
association. But this request as well as his plea that the masters end 
their policy of discrimination and harshness toward the friars went un- 
heeded.”1_ Instead, the university masters replied with letters, addressed 
to the prelates of the churches and to all scholars, in which they justified 
the action taken against the friars. In the letters, they stressed parti- 
cularly the friars’ failure to comply with the university decision to 
suspend lectures and to transfer the studium to Angers; and they 
maintained that this refusal to follow the university into exile struck 
at the foundation and effectiveness of ‘the only recourse left to the 
university when atrocious injuries were inflicted upon the scholars.’ 72 

The masters further explained in the letters the action taken by the 
university to protect itself from future acts of recalcitrance by the 
imposition of an oath upon those about to be admitted to any of 
the Faculties.72 ‘They there reported that the university masters had 
endeavored to make the measure acceptable to the friars, in the light of 
their vows. But the latter had refused in a body to take the oath. As 
a result therefore, in accordance with the statutory provisions, they had 
become subject, after a lapse of fifteen days, to the penalty of excom- 
munication and of expulsion from the university association. Hence, 
in imposing this sentence, the secular university masters asserted, they 
were merely carrying out the stipulations laid down in the privileges 
accorded by the papacy to the university. Yet, despite this fact, the 
Dominicans had nevertheless raised a great outcry and had stirred up 
animosity toward the university on the part of Count Alfonso, regent 
of the French kingdom, by informing him that the university masters 
were issuing statutes against God and Holy Church. These charges, 
the university masters vehemently denied as false. But nonetheless, 
they asserted, they had been cited to appear at Rome. They had, 
moreover, been obliged to comply with this summons even though 
the expense involved would place a great burden upon them.”* And, 
in order to meet the necessary costs, they had had to resort to a com- 
pulsory tax of one week’s bursa on every master and student in the 
university.?® 

Apparently this presentation of their case by the untversity masters 
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convinced the pope of the justice of their actions since he proceeded to 
endorse several of them. He reaffirmed the university’s right to 
require absolute obedience from all members of the association to the 
statutes drawn up by their chosen representatives.”® He upheld the 
measures for meeting the expenses of the negotiations in Rome that were 
being carried on by the university’s proctor there, Guillaume of St 
Amour.?7 And he agreed to the application of the provision that each 
of the doctors and students must contribute pro rata for the debts 
that the university incurred on the occasion of the summons to Rome.’8 
On the other hand, Innocent IV restricted the right of the friars to 
preach, to hear confessions, and to officiate at burials, or to perform other 
services.”9 

With the accession, however, of the next pope, Alexander IV, a new 
turn of affairs was apparent. Unlike his predecessor, Alexander IV 
leaned toward the side of the friars rather than to the university. Shortly 
after he took office, on December 22, 1254, he requested that the letters 
by which Innocent IV had taken away the various privileges of the friars 
be declared null and void.8® Andon April 14, 1255, he took up the case 
of the university in the Bull Quast lignum vitae, addressed to the 
masters and scholars of Paris. He there reviewed the entire course of 
action taken by the university: the cessation of lectures, and the after- 
math, the expulsion of the friars from the association. He declared 
unqualifiedly that the religious must be returned to the consortium of 
the university and the measures drawn up against them must be revoked. 
Alexander IV next set forth the rule which was in the future to govern the 
calling of a cessation of lectures. The university, he specified, might 
henceforth call for a cessation of lectures, only when such a measure 
had the approval of two-thirds of the members of each faculty. And 
he went on to assert that no master could be admitted to the university 
association unless he had first agreed to uphold all the provisions of the 
papal mandate. ‘The pope then ordered the masters in the Faculty of 
Theology to readmit to their association, within fifteen days after receipt 
of the papal decree, the regent masters of the Dominican and Franciscan 
Orders, and to revoke any prohibitions previously issued against them.8! 


°8 Chart., 1, no. 237, p. 265, July 4, 1254; and for the earlier statute of this nature, ibid. I, no. 
169, Mar. 2, 1247. 

77 Ibid., 1, no. 238, p. 265, July 15, 1254. For Guillaume of St Amour, see below. 

78 Chart., I, NO. 239, p. 266, Aug. 31, 1254. 
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To this papal mandate the university masters gave an emphatically 
negative reply. They declared that to them the papal Bull appeared as 
a ‘cross of death’ (quasi lignum mortis), rather than as a ‘cross of life’ 
(quasi lignum vitae),8 since it would undermine the order and tranquility 
of an ancient studium and would bring about its certain demise. And it 
would accomplish this, they pointed out, by virtue of the intolerable 
nature of the lethal potion contained in it. For it would render the 
university masters helpless among strangers from whom they often 
suffered atrocious physical injuries and against whom the only weapon 
upon which they could rely was the suspension of lectures which would 
rouse the prince to come to their aid. Yet, this their only remedy, the 
Bull would destroy by the requirement that a two-thirds vote of each 
faculty would be necessary before it could be employed. It would, 
they continued, be impossible to obtain such a majority particularly 
in the Faculty of Theology, since in that Faculty, the canons of the 
Cathedral church of Paris and the members of the Regular Orders 
constituted a majority of the voting members. And they would, 
‘as experience has shown,’ never vote with the other university masters. 
Hence the measure proposed by the pope would, in effect, deprive the 
university masters of the right to suspend lectures, the only means at 
their disposal to call attention to their injuries, since they could never 
hope to obtain the necessary two-thirds vote. Therefore, with the loss 
of this weapon, the communication went on, the masters would indivi- 
dually be like sheep dispersed. They could then singly and with 
immunity be led to the slaughter or be destroyed by the pestilential and 
perverse incursions of malicious persons. ‘To what avail therefore, 
the statement continued, was their earlier resistance to persecution, when 
by such an ordinance they could be annihilated by a single stroke.* 

The secular masters then went on to assert that they would prefer 
rather to renounce all their privileges than to reenter an association with 
the Preaching Friars. It would, they contended, be far less onerous, 
to be deprived of their university benefices than to put up with the 
society of the friars, whom ‘experience had shown’ were injurious to the 
university and perilous, they feared, to the universal church. They 
were therefore prepared, they asserted, to dissolve their present society 
and to give up the benefits and privileges of their university as well as to 


that the friars be restored to the university consortium. For the instructions to the Faculty of 
Theology, see ibid., 1, no. 249, pp. 286-287, Apr. 14, 1255. The trials and tribulations that the 
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May, 1255. Chart., I, no. 250. 
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leave the city, if they were compelled to join with the friars. And they 
would do so, they declared, not with the intent to give offense to the 
Holy Pontiff, but because they could not comply with the papal measures. 
They then went on to point out that, since society is usually held together 
not by coercion but by voluntary agreement, they could not be forced 
to join a society nor be kept in one against their will.8* “hey were not, 
the secular masters affirmed, trying to tell the friars how many schools 
they might have, nor whom they might admit or reject. ‘We require 
nothing from them except that we should be suffered peaceably and 
quietly to remain in our part of the city, and that they do not come to 
our houses, nor to our schools, nor to our assemblies, to which masters 
(usually) do not come unless they are invited.’® | 

To this bitter and audacious diatribe, Pope Alexander IV did not 
immediately deign to reply directly. Instead, he undertook to secure 
compliance with the Bull Quasi ignum vitae by a number of specific 
requests addressed to the prelates in and around Paris. On November 
3, 1255, he asked the archbishops of Tours, and Rouen, and the bishop 
of Paris, to enforce upon the university masters the papal mandate and 
to insist that the masters retract publicly the doctrines expressed by 
Guillaume of St Amour against the friars, on penalty of excommuni- 
cation and of the perpetual loss of their benefices.8® He next, on 
December 7, instructed the chancellors of Notre Dame, and of Ste 
Geneviéve to grant the license to no one at Paris who did not take the 
oath to abide by the provisions of the apostolic Bull.8’? He further 
requested, too, that Bishops Guillaume of Orléans and Guy of Auxerre 
place a ban of excommunication on those masters who did not obey 
these provisions.88 Moreover, three days later, on December Io, 
1255,89 Alexander IV followed up these instructions with an additional 
request that the bishops of Orléans and of Auxerre inquire into the 
reports circulated about Guillaume of St Amour. He asked them to 
take immediate steps to punish those masters who had not yet complied 
with the Bull Quasi lignum vitae and who had not yet invited the friars 
to reenter their association. He urged further that such masters be 
suspended from their offices and that they be deprived of their benefices. 
In addition, Alexander IV asked the bishops to determine whether the 
masters in the Faculty of Theology had carried out their threat to form 
a new association, or whether they had readmitted the preaching friars 
as they had been requested to do. In the event that they had seceded, 
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they were to be denounced by the archbishops, and after fifteen days, 
suspended from their offices. And the same penalties were to be 
imposed upon any other masters and scholars who should be found to be 
disobeying the papal mandate.9° Next, on January 28, 1256, Alexander 
IV ordered the various prelates to see that no one was compelled to con- 
tribute to the fund for the expenses incurred by the university during 
the quarrel with the friars.°1 Then, on February 11, 1256, Alexander 
IV asked Bishop Reginald of Paris, to take care not to postpone the 
granting of dispensations and absolution for those who had incurred 
the penalty of excommunication by their refusal to contribute to the 
university funds. 

In the meantime, also, Alexander IV undertook to participate directly 
in the granting of licenses at Paris. He thus empowered two cardinals, 
without the approval of the Faculty of Theology, to examine a member 
of the Cistercian Order and, on the basis of this examination, granted the 
candidate the license to teach theology at Paris, with all the ‘privileges 
and immunities of the university of masters and scholars at Paris.’ 
Alexander 1V then ordered the university masters to admit the newly 
licensed master to their university association and to his teaching duties 
without imposing any obstacles, under the threat of incurring ecclesi- 
astical censure if they disobeyed.*4 

Apparently, however, the above penalties were not enforced, since 
the Faculty of Theology did not admit the newly constituted master, 
and the situation remained much the same. ‘To break the deadlock, 
therefore, some suggestions for a settlement were put forward by a 
group of prominent ecclesiastics of France. They proposed, on March 
1, that the friars be given two schools and that they be separated tem- 
porarily from the main body of the university, or until the secular masters 
had voluntarily agreed to their rejoining the association. Under this 
plan, students would be permitted to come and go freely to and from the 
schools of either the religious or the secular masters. Both groups, too, 
were to promise that they would not interfere with the scholars from 
either side. It would, however, be necessary before these proposals could 
be put into effect, for the secular masters to be absolved from their oath 
concerning the non-admission of the friars. Moreover, both sides 
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must agree to the repeal and to the relaxation of the statutes and pro- 
hibitions made against each other. And they must acknowledge the right 
of members of orders other than the Franciscan and Dominican, to be 
received at once into the university association.®° 

Papal reaction to these proposals was not, however, favorable. 
Alexander IV was more than ever determined to obtain strict obedience 
to his decrees. He therefore repeated, on March 3, his earlier admoni- 
tions to the bishop of Paris to proceed to the excommunication of all 
masters who did not permit, or who refused to allow others to admit, 
into their schools for disputation and lectures, either the students of 
preaching friars or the friars themselves.9* He also took occasion at 
this time to praise the chancellor of Notre Dame because he had granted 
the license to teach theology to Friar Thomas Aquinas of the Order of 
Preaching Friars; and he urged that Thomas’ admission to the Faculty 
of Theology as a regent master be obtained as soon as_possible.%” 
Alexander IV then turned to the masters and scholars themselves, many 
of whom were still refusing to make peace with the friars. He warned 
the masters that they must observe the apostolic letters and that they 
must turn away from the erroneous teachings of their seducers, and 
particularly from the false doctrines set forth by Guillaume of St Amour. 
He asserted that he was thus counseling them not in a spirit of vin- 
dictiveness but in an earnest endeavor to bring them back to the path 
of righteousness from which they had strayed because of the errors of 
a few.°® Furthermore, on behalf of the friars, Alexander IV urged the 
bishop of Paris to insist that the secular clerks end their continued 
defamation of the Preaching Friars.9® He also sought the aid of King 
Louis IX in support of the bishop’s efforts to curb the insolence of 
certain clerks who were reportedly sacriligeously attacking and injuring 
members of the religious orders.4°° Moreover, although by the middle 
of June 1256, the Dominicans were apparently no longer being perse- 
cuted as much as before,!®! Alexander IV continued to insist upon the 


°° Chart., 1, no. 268, pp. 304-305, Mar. 1, 1256. The prelates made clear the fact that the 
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friars complete restoration to the university association as full fledged 
members and he requested that the bishop of Paris hold out for a 
settlement that would achieve this aim. He directed the bishop, too, 
as he had done earlier, to excommunicate any masters who either opposed 
the entrance of the friars into their association or who forbade their free 
admission to the schools and lectures and to deprive all masters, thus 
excommunicated, of their positions and benefices.1°? It was the papal 
desire, Alexander IV declared, that an opportunity be provided for all 
scholars, both religious and secular, to attend freely any lectures or 
disputations that they wished; and the bishop’s duty to see to it that this 
freedom was maintained.103 

Alexander IV next went on to single out for specific condemnation the 
individual opponents to his will. He denounced as contumacious 
rebels, liable to be deprived of all their ecclesiastical benefices, Guillaume 
of St Amour, Odo of Douai, Nicholas of Bar-sur-Aube, and Chrétien of 
Beauvais. He asked that King Louis IX expel these masters from the 
French kingdom if they did not agree to carry out the papal mandate. 
Moreover, he strongly urged the imprisonment of Guillaume of St 
Amour and of Chrétien of Beauvais.°* He had already condemned 
Guillaume of St Amour’s work, Tractatus brevis de periculis novissimorum 
temporum, which he described as not only a ‘very pernicious and detestable 
book,’ but also as ‘irrational, reprehensible, and mendacious,’ and he 
now demanded that copies of it wherever found be burned, and that 
anyone who had one in his possession, within eight days of the condem- 
nation, be excommunicated.t°® Alexander IV then went on to inform 
King Louis IX of his action and to request the king’s help in support 
of those bishops of the realm who were charged with carrying out the 
papal decree.1% 

By October of 1256 there were indications that the pope was suc- 
ceeding, in part at least, in securing compliance with his mandate. 
Odo of Douai and Chrétien of Beauvais had both given in and had sworn, 
in the presence of the cardinals at Anagni, to comply with a number of 
the articles submitted to them. They had assented to the complete 
acceptance of the Bull Quasi lignum vitae and had acquiesced in 
the admission to the Faculty of Theology of the Dominican, Thomas 
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Aquinas, and the Franciscan, Bonaventura, together with their auditors. 
Moreover, the two penitents, Chrétien and Odo had also consented to 
having the Faculty accept the above doctors as teaching masters, both 
in the schools and in the university association, without imposing upon 
them any conditions whatever. They further promised, too, that they 
would not permit the Paris studium to be dissolved or transferred to 
any other place without a special license from the pope; and they accepted 
the condemnation of the work of Guillaume of St Amour.!®? ‘To what 
extent, however, this public submission of Guillaume’s two former 
associates was based upon an earnest conviction of their errors, or was 
the result of expediency is open to question. Some doubt arises in this 
regard since Chrétien of Beauvais, while proclaiming his innocence, in 
August of 1257, and insisting that he had been wrongly accused and 
persecuted, also added that he knew no other tongue than French and 
that exile for him would mean certain extinction since he could not live 
anywhere else. Hence he had consented to take the required oath.108 

Alexander IV was, despite Chrétien’s and Odo’s capitulation, still 
far from content with the results obtained. ‘The chief culprit, Guillaume 
of St Amour, had not yet submitted and there were still a number 
of masters who were holding out against the papal demands. Also, 
although Guillaume of St Amour had probably left the French 
kingdom, he was still in contact with the university masters. Papal 
effort therefore was now directed to the task of ridding the studium of 
Guillaume’s influence. With this in view, Alexander IV, on November 
10, 1256, addressed the Paris masters and, while praising them highly, 
he also defended the Preaching and Mendicant friars and asked that they 
be restored to their former privileges and that they be treated benignly. 
The pope repeated his earlier condemnation of Guillaume of St Amour’s 
book and his declaration that any person who failed to get rid of a copy 
he might have in his possession would be excommunicated. He again 
warned the masters to shun those who preached and spread sedition and 
discord among them. He once more asserted that the studium must 
not be transferred elsewhere without papal consent. He commented 
favorably upon the support given these measures by the archbishop of 
Rouen and the bishop of Paris, in their promulgation of the papal 
decrees against Guillaume of St Amour’s book and their wholehearted 
support of the friars.4° He urged other prelates in the kingdom to act 
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in like fashion and to proclaim publicly the friars’ innocence of the 
crimes imputed to them by secular masters"! Alexander IV next 
repeated his earlier measures against anyone who disobeyed the papal 
mandates!” and against the licensing of candidates who had not promised 
to observe the apostolic Bull Quasi lignum vitae. He asked, too, that 
the bishop of Paris submit to him the names of any masters who had 
not yet complied with the papal demands and who had thus incurred 
the penalty of excommunication.43 He also repeated once more his 
prohibitions against forcing anyone to donate to the university expenses; 
and his request that the bishop of Paris absolve anyone who had been 
excommunicated for not contributing, provided he had promised to 
obey the papal mandate.'4 

However, all these measures apparently failed to achieve their goal. 
The unswerving loyalty of the masters to Guillaume of St Amour was 
seemingly unshaken. Continued papal disapproval had resulted only 
in renewed attempts on the part of the masters to obtain a reversal of the 
sentence against the recalcitrant Guillaume. But Alexander IV was 
equally obdurate. In May of 1257, after rejecting another of the 
masters’ appeals, which he described as ‘inept trifles,’ he renewed his 
request that the papal Bull Quasi lignum vitae be obeyed. He again 
reviewed the events in the controversy and especially reproached the 
masters for their arrogance. Also, two years later, in April of 1259, 
he declared that since Guillaume had shown no signs of penitence he 
could not be permitted to be recalled to his benefices.26 Similarly, 
in July and August of 1259, Alexander IV rejected the masters’ renewed 
request that Guillaume be restored to his former position in the univer- 
sity; and he urged instead, that the masters abandon Guillaume and 
reconcile themselves to the friars. Guillaume, the pope asserted, could, 
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if he wished to repent, easily throw himself on the mercy of the Holy 
Seely 

The university masters had, meanwhile, turned to King Louis IX for 
his intervention on Guillaume’s behalf48 But they recetved scant 
encouragement from that monarch. Louis IX in his reply to their 
petition denounced Guillaume as a monster who should be permanently 
removed from the French kingdom.4° However, despite his sharp 
reply, Louis [X was apparently somewhat moved by the petition, since 
he wrote to inform Pope Alexander IV that he would be willing, provided 
the pope agreed, to rescind the order for Guillaume’s exile because so 
large a contingent of the masters had opposed its execution.1#° 

To the royal communication, as to the appeals from the masters, 
the pope turned a deaf ear. He remained firm in his earlier intention 
to rid the university of Guillaume’s influence and to restore the friars 
to their former position in the university. In August and again in 
September of 1259, Alexander IV asked the bishop of Paris to make a 
public announcement of the papal repudiation of the university masters’ 
petitions for the restoration of Guillaume to his former status.124 The 
pope renewed his demand that the bishop of Paris insist upon the masters 
of arts and the rector taking back into their association the Dominicans 
and Franciscans as well as all others who had been driven out of the 
university and against whom Guillaume of St Amour had preached 
and had written his book, Tractatus brevis de periculs novissimorum 
temporum. Alexander IV next repeated his earlier condemnation of this 
work and of the persons who had copies of it or of any other books or 
indecent popular songs which belittled, defamed, or ridiculed the 
preaching friars. ‘The pope ordered such works to be burned publicly 
in the presence of the assembled masters and scholars. Healso launched 
a ban of excommunication against Guillotus, the bedel of the Picard 
nation, because he had preached on Palm Sunday a sermon that was 
derogatory to Thomas Aquinas and had published a slanderous little 
book against the friars. Alexander IV asked, too, that this ban of 
excommunication be extended by the bishop of Paris to anyone who 
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reproduced the work, or had a copy of it in his possession. Guillotus 
himself was to be deprived of his office as bedel and, if possible, he was 
to be expelled from Paris with the king’s assistance.122 

The papal ire had undoubtedly been further aroused by the steps 
taken by the Faculty of Arts to resist compliance with the papal will. 
The Faculty had endeavored to maintain its freedom of action by a 
series of measures drawn up in May of 1259. In them it was asserted 
that no one could rightfully examine candidates, seeking the license in 
arts at Ste Geneviéve, unless he had been specifically designated to do so 
by the masters of the Faculty; also that all regent masters and those 
about to incept in the Faculty must bind themselves by oath to obey all 
the Faculty’s statutes. ‘The masters of the Faculty had asserted that 
anyone who violated his oath would be expelled from the Faculty.128 
Moreover, the Faculty of Arts, in order not to be obliged to readmit the 
friars, had reportedly separated itself from the other faculties which 
had already carried out the papal mandate.1?4 

Pope Alexander IV therefore took immediate steps to meet this open 
defiance of his wishes. On June 18, 1259, he advised the chancellor 
of Ste Geneviéve that he must not confer the license on anyone who did 
not first swear that he would obey the papal measures.125 Then, on the 
day following, he requested that the bishop of Paris inform the masters of 
the Faculty of Arts that they were currently incurring the penalty of 
excommunication by their refusal to recognize the candidates who were 
incepting in the Faculty of Theology; and by their failure to readmit 
the friars to their association.12® Alexander IV had already directed 
the bishop of Paris to apply the same penalty to those masters who, in 
order to evade compliance with the papal order, had separated themselves 
from the university association.12?_ Moreover, since the failure to carry 
out the papal mandate was attributable to the persistent influence of 
Guillaume of St Amour, the pope forbade the masters and scholars to 
carry on any correspondence with him and threatened to excommunicate 

122 Chart., 1, no. 342, June 26, 1259; Arch. nat. Paris, L. 427, no. 66 (L. 430), not noted in the 
Chartularium. The pope had some days earlier vehemently urged Louis IX to repress the dis- 
turbers of the peace of the studium. Czart., I, no. 336, June 13, 1259. 

128 [bid., 1, nO. 333, May 5, 1259. In the event that the scholar who failed to abide by his 
oath was a bachelor he would be forever banned from the university association; and if he was a 
regent master he would be prohibited from lecturing and would be subject to whatever other 
penalties the members of the faculty might wish to impose. 

124 See the references in note 122; also Chart., 1, no. 338, June 19, 1259; and Rutebeuf, Zuvres 
(ed. by A. Jubinal, Paris, 1874), 1, 151, ‘De la descorde de l'Université et les Jacobins’; p. 71, 
‘Li diz de maistre Guillaume de S. Amour’; p. 78, ‘La complainte maistre Guillaume.’ Cf. zb7d., 1, 
pp. 155, 158, 170, 175; and see Histoire littéraire de la France, Xx, 726 ff., on Rutebeuf’s sympathy 
for the university and for Guillaume of St Amour. 

125 Chart., 1, NO. 337, Pp. 387-388, June 18, 1259. 126 Ibid., 1, nO. 338, June 19, 1259. 

127 Jbid., 1, nos. 332, 333, April 5, and May 5, 1259. 
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anyone who violated this provision or who sent messengers to Guillaume. 
And he stipulated further that persons excommunicated for these 
reasons could be absolved by the pope alone.1?8 

Alexander IV also had not neglected to take direct action against 
Guillaume, the chief culprit. At King Louis IX’s request, as early 
as August of 1257, he had informed Guillaume that because of the 
serious offenses that he had committed and, particularly, because of 
the pernicious and detestable book that he had written, he would be 
forbidden henceforth to reenter the kingdom of France without an 
express permit from the Holy See and that he would also be deprived 
entirely of the right to teach and to preach.12° And to make certain 
that the latter prohibition was enforced, Alexander IV had ordered the 
bishop of Bologna, where Guillaume had taken refuge, to forbid the 
masters and scholars and others there to attend Guillaume’s lectures if he 
should presume to ascend the podium to lecture or to preach. The 
bishop was asked further to denounce Guillaume publicly and to declare 
him excommunicated and deprived perpetually of his offices and bene- 
fices.189 Alexander IV then requested, on October 13, 1257, that the 
archbishops, bishops, abbots, and other prelates promulgate the sentence 
laid upon Guillaume of St Amour so that he might be prevented from 
teaching anywhere.!%!_ T’o what extent these prohibitions were carried 
out, is not clear. What is apparent is the fact that Guillaume himself 
had not submitted to the papal will. As late as 1270-71 he was still 
living without any visible restraint in his native city of St Amour in 
Franche-Comté. He was also carrying on a correspondence with 
Nicholas of Lisieux regarding the work that he had composed against 
the mendicants. “Tisdeath occurred in-1 272.274 

Although pope Alexander IV had thus remained obdurate, throygh- 
out his pontificate, against Guillaume of St Amour, he gave evidence, 
in the later years, that he was gradually becoming more indulgent toward 


128 Chart, 1, no. 339, June 20, 1259. Shortly afterward Alexander IV took occasion to praise 
those doctors of theology who had labored with the friars for the good of the studium. Jbdid., 1, 
no. 340, June 24, 1259. 

129 [bid., I, no. 314, Aug.-9; 12573 no. 315, Aug. 11, 1257;'n0. 916,, Aug 23; alsor nee nee ee 
L.427, no. 69 (L.411), 5, not noted by the Chartularium. 

180 Chart., 1, no. 318, Sept. 24, 1257. On September 27, the pope granted to the bishop of Paris, 
at the urging of the Dominicans, the power to absolve from excommunication those masters and 
scholars who had complied with the papal mandate. Chief among them, as already noted, were 
Chrétien of Beauvais and Odo of Douai. Both were to be restored to their former positions and 
benefices. Chart., 1, nos. 319, 320; Arch. Nat. L.427, no. 70 (L.411, no. 7); L.427, no. 71 (L.4rt, 
no. 8) (7). 

SE Chart, 1 N0« 32%, Octo, 1257. 

182 Tbid., 1, nos. 439, 440; and for Guillaume see above. For a letter by Pope Clement IV to 
Guillaume on October 18, 1266, see Chart., 1, no. 412. 
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the other university scholars. On August 2, 1259, he had reaffirmed 
a number of their cherished rights and privileges. And chief among 
these was the right to choose examiners for those about to be licensed. 
He now requested that the chancellor of Ste Geneviéve grant the license 
to teach to no one unless he had been examined by four masters desig- 
nated by the faculty itself. The pope indicated his awareness of the 
fact that the chancellor had been giving the license, contrary to the 
established custom, to persons who had not been examined in accordance 
with the statutes. He announced therefore that, in the future, the 
time-honored customs must prevail.183_ He further renewed for another 
five years, the right of the university servitors to enjoy the same immuni- 
ties as did the masters and scholars.184 He reaffirmed the provision 
compelling masters who were actively teaching to attend the general 
university congregations;!®° and he extended for another five years the 
exemption of the masters and scholars of the university from the necessity 
to obey summons to go outside the city of Paris.1°® He now approved, 
too, the university measure compelling individual masters and scholars 
to contribute to the expenses incurred by the university and providing 
that the money so collected might then be used to pay previous debts.}3” 
Furthermore, on December 3, 1260, Alexander IV extended to the 
bishop of Paris authority to absolve from the sentence of excommunica- 
tion those clerks who had had in their possession the work of Guillaume 
of St Amour and other scurrilous tracts of similar nature. Previously, 
Alexander IV had asserted that absolution could come only from the 
Apostolic See.138 

Thus ended, somewhat unspectacularly, the eight-year struggle 
between the university and the friars.13® From it the university emerged 
with most of its privileges intact, although it had gone to extraordinary 
lengths to maintain them In retrospect, the secular masters’ obstinate 


133 Chart., I, no. 346, p. 397. In April 1260, the Faculty of Arts provided for the election in 
common of examiners by the Nations. Ibid., 1, no. 363, p. 412. 

134 Ibid., 1, no. 349, Aug. 7. For the original grant of this privilege made by Innocent IV on 
Day 13,11 245, see 10id., 1, no. 141. 

135 Ibid., 1, no. 350, Aug. 8, 1259. This was a renewal of the grant made on May 18, 1245, 
also by Innocent IV. IJbdzd., 1, no. 144. 

186 Ibid., 1, no. 351, Aug. 8, 1259. This too was a renewal of the privileges granted by Innocent 
Dyan viay-ofia245. See zbid., 1, no. 142. 

b 471072. 917 0.352; and, cf. above. 

BS? C/iait.¢1, 00. 366, Dec. 3, 1260. 

139 See note 69 above. According to the Histoire littéraire, X1X, 197-215, 215-219; XXI, 468 f., 
the quarrels between the friars and the university began as early as 1229 during the regency of 
Queen Blanche, and their aftermath was still alive in 1633. In that year following the appearance of 
the edition of the works of Guillaume of St Amour, and upon the complaints of both the Franciscan 
and Dominican Orders, an arrét of the privy council of Louis XIII forbade the sale of the volume 
containing the works upon penalty of death. Loc. cit., XXI, 468, note tr. 
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resistance to the papal decrees and their stubborn refusal to readmit 
the friars to their university association, except under specified conditions, 
appear the more striking when one considers the eminence of the friars 
then at Paris, namely for the Franciscans, Alexander of Hales and 
Bonaventura; and for the Dominicans, ‘Thomas Aquinas.1*° 

Alexander IV’s immediate successors in the papacy appear on the 
whole to have resumed a policy of favor for the university scholars and 
of concern for their welfare. Urban IV once more approved the 
measure permitting the university to require its members to contribute 
pro rata for their common needs and debts.141_ He also cautioned the 
university to protect its members from the snares of loan sharks and 
usurers.142, Moreover, for the further convenience of the scholars, 
Urban IV accorded the prior of the Cistercians authority to absolve 
those scholars who had been excommunicated for laying violent hands on 
clerks.142_ The pope reminded the bishop of Meaux that he should see 
to it that the provisions for the evaluation of hospices occupied by scholars 
were carried out according to the statutes144 He also asked the 
bishop of Meaux, the abbots of Ste Genevieve and of St Germain des 
Prés, and the dean of St Marcel to extract an oath from their men that 
they would not harm anyone in the university. Urban IV then went 
on to assert that although the king required such an oath to be taken 
by the men under his jurisdiction, the prelates named had been lax and 
had not done so.14° In addition, Urban IV reaffirmed the exemptions 
of the masters and scholars of the university: from citation outside the 
city of Paris, even by letters, unless there was a direct reference to the 
suit in question;!46 and from excommunication without specific papal 
approval.147 He also made a blanket confirmation of all the privileges 
Se re provided by the university’s great benefactor, Gregory 


40 Albertus Magnus was probably in Italy during this time. 

a4) Chari., 1, 10. 376, Nilay 1k, 1262. 

1421 btd .5\1; N03 7.75.) UNess 5 12.62. 

1491 01d.5 71; 00.5379,_ Jal Q, 1203. 

144 Ibid., 1, no. 380, Jan. 9, 1263; and see ibid., 1, no. 82, Apr. 14, 1231, for earlier provisions in 
this regard. See also zbid., 1, no. 429, Feb. 1270, for later provisions. . 

145 Ibid., 1, no. 381, Jan. 9, 1263. For earlier grants, see ibid., 1, nos. 81, 88, 92-94, for 1231; 
nos. 159, 160, for 1246. 

146 Ibid., 1, no. 382, Jan. 9, 1263; and for earlier grants, ibid., I, no. 142, May 15, 12453 no. 207, 
May 31, 1252. 

147 Ibid., 1, no. 383; and for earlier grants of this privilege, ibid., 1, no. 95, May 10, 12313 no. 113, 
June 12, 1237, both by Gregory IX. 

148 Ibid., 1, no. 384, Jan. 19, 12633 and see ibid., I, no. 79. Inthe same year too, May 14, 1263, 
Urban IV restored the studium generale of Palencia (established in 1212-1214) and granted to 
the masters and students there, the privileges, indulgences, liberties, and immunities, that they 
enjoyed at Paris or in other places where there was a studium generale. Ibid., 1, no. 389, p- 431. 
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Pope Urban IV, moreover, took the part of the university against the 
local Cathedral Chapter in a number of situations that involved the 
university's privileges and prerogatives and he sought the aid of prelates 
outside of Paris to assist him in this regard. He thus urged the arch- 
deacons of Poissy (on the Seine), and of Chartres, to see that the bishop 
of Paris did not impede the university efforts to collect contributions 
from the canons of the Cathedral Chapter, as their part of the university 
assessments ;'*9 and he designated as Conservators of the Apostolic 
privileges of the university, prelates other than the bishop of Paris, 
namely Gerard of Abbeville, archdeacon of the church of Amiens, 
together with an associate, Gerard of Goignelin, archdeacon of the church 
at Reims, doctor of theology, and one of the most ardent of the supporters 
of Guillaume of St Amour. Those appointed were to look after the 
interests of the scholars and were to make certain that the privileges 
granted them by the papal See were not violated5° The pope took 
a stand, too, in favor of the university in the quarrel between the Faculty 
of Theology and the chancellor of the Cathedral, over the choice of the 
dean of the Faculty! The chancellor, a newcomer to the Faculty 
of ‘Theology, was charged with violation of the time honored custom 
of selection of the dean from among the senior teaching masters in the 
Faculty, when he assumed for himself the title and office of dean of the 
Faculty of Theology.&% At Urban IV’s request, the Conservator 
of Apostolic privileges was asked to look into this matter and into the 
charge that the chancellor had disregarded the statute requiring the 
Faculty’s approval before candidates could be granted the license to 
teach. He had reportedly given the license to teach theology to Ivo 
Brito and to Jean d’Orléans(de Aurelianis) without the Faculty’s 
approval. ‘The Conservator of Apostolic Privileges was asked first 
to ascertain whether or not this charge was true and, if so, whether the 
two masters had already begun to teach. If they had, they were to 
be stopped at once and the chancellor was to be censured.!°? 

Again, on March 23 (24), 1265, Urban IV interceded on behalf of 


149 Chart., 1, no. 385, Jan. 27, 1263, and for the controversy with the canons over this matter see 
above. 

150 Ibid., 1, no. 377, June 3, 1262; and for the Conservators, bid., I, no. 374 and 376. See 
also Histoire littéraire, XX1, 477 ff. The office of Conservator of Apostolic Privileges was instituted, 
the pope asserted, to preserve intact the privileges conceded to the masters and scholars. In August 
(29), 1263, Urban IV referred to Gerard of Abbeville as the Conservator of Apostolic privileges; 
and named as his associate, Clement of St. Germain, canon of Paris. Chart., I, no. 391; Aug. 295 
1263. Cf. also the list of grievances drawn up presumably by members of the university in 1292. 
In this list the complaint is made about the lack of a Conservator of the privileges. See below. 

151 Chart., 1, no. 399, June 26, 1264. 
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153 Chart., 1, no. 400, June 26, 1264. See also zbid., 1, no. 404, July 18, 1264; and for another 
letter on the same subject, zb7d., 1, no. 396, May 26, 1264. 
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the university masters and scholars, in the quarrel between them, the 
bishop of Paris, and the Conservator of Apostolic Privileges, Robert 
Cresonsart, bishop of Senlis. The occasion for this dispute was the 
issuance of a ban of excommunication by the bishop of Senlis and the 
official of the bishop of Paris against the university rector and several 
proctors of the nations because of their resistance to the authority of the 
bishops of Paris and of Senlis. ‘The pope therefore directed his legate, 
Simon, Cardinal Presbyter of St Cecilia, to raise the ban of excommuni- 
cation.44 It is highly probable that the increasing number of such 
disputes with the bishop and Cathedral Chapter may explain, in part at 
least, the ultimate willingness of the university to abandon local ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction and protection in favor of that of the provost of Paris 
at the royal command. 

Moreover, the unfavorable reports submitted by the bishop of Paris 
affected adversely continued unqualified papal approval of the university 
scholars’ actions. Hence, although Urban IV was extremely favorable 
toward the university and was inclined to overlook many of the charges 
against it, the same could not be said of his immediate successor, Clement 
IV, who became particularly concerned at the repeated allegations that 
the scholars were abusing their privileges. He had directed, on May 
27, 1266, that the papal legate in Paris, Cardinal Simon, suspend the 
university's privileges because of reports reaching the papal See that 
many of the students were not abiding by scholastic discipline: ‘that they 
were all too frequently indulging in debauchery,’ and that they were 
given to roving about in armed bands; furthermore, that they were 
especially abusing the privileges that required all cases involving a 
scholar to be tried before judges of their own choice. The scholars were 
thus reportedly making it necessary for numerous clerks and laymen to 
come to Paris to answer to summons for having violated some university 
privilege. And they were said to be obtaining judgments against such 
persons not out of a sense of justice, but because of a desire to enforce 
the will of the university upon them.155 

However, papal criticism which was at this time directed primarily 
against the scholars was, shortly afterward, turned upon Master Geoffrey, 
the official of the bishop of Paris. Master Geoffrey had brought 
down upon himself the wrath of the papal legate because his retainers 
and those of the bishop of Paris had attacked several Paris scholars 
who had congregated before the gate of Notre Dame in the Parvis 
Notre Dame. In the assault which had been made toward evening 
‘when travelers were in the habit of gathering for discussion before 
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Notre Dame,’ the official’s retainers reportedly sallied forth fully armed 
to attack the scholars, many of whom they critically wounded. As a 
result of the tumult caused by this encounter the legate had deemed it 
essential to take immediate steps to avert further disaster. While 
the university called for a cessation of lectures, the legate undertook 
to ascertain who was responsible for the attack. The official of the 
bishop of Paris, under questioning, admitted that his servants had 
attacked the scholars, but he insisted that they had done so in self 
defense. This claim was, however, rejected by the legate on the grounds 
that the retainers of the official showed no evidence of having suffered 
any injuries whatever. Moreover, the official who was present when his 
retainers returned from the attack had reportedly neither reprimanded 
nor admonished his men for their part in the affair. Instead he had 
permitted them to depart freely. Hence the legate concluded that the 
official as well as his retainers merited punishment. He was therefore 
deprived of his office in the bishop’s curia and was forbidden ever 
again, at Paris or elsewhere, to assume a similar post. He was also 
required to leave Paris for three years unless the university should 
decide to have him summoned to appear in Rome.® This possibility 
became a certainty, when, on July 7, 1267, the university delegated Odo 
of Beauvais, a clerk, and Guillotus, the Picard bedel of the university,!5” 
to follow up the sentence set by the legate’s decree and to make certain 
that the former official, who was also a canon of Notre Dame, was 
summoned to appear before the pope for his part in the affair of 1267.18 
In the meantime, Canon Geoffrey, too, had appealed to the Holy 
pee,1°? 

In his petition the former official may well have defended himself by 
calling attention to the lack of discipline and the need for greater severity 
in dealing with the excesses among the so-called scholars of Paris,1® 
since such was in fact the procedure of Canon Geoffrey’s successor in 
the bishop’s curia. On January 11, 1269, the new official delivered an 
incisive denunciation of the bands of armed and marauding clerks, 
falsely claiming to be scholars, who went about both day and night, 
killing, wounding and injuring untold numbers of persons. He charged 
these malefactors or so-called scholars not only with killing, but also 
with the abducting of women and girls, with armed robbery, and with 
the perpetration of many other ‘frightful deeds, odious to God.’ Hence 

156 Chart., 1, no. 415, June 21, 1267, pp. 463-467. ; 

157 Jt is interesting to note that both these men had earlier been involved in the struggle against 
the friars. See above. And apparently the sentence upon Guillotus had not been enforced. 

158 Chart., 1, no. 416, July 7, 1267; Arch. univ. Paris (Sorbonne), Carton IV, 2¢ liasse (A.18.G). 


159 See note above. 
160 Cf, Chart., I, no. 425, an. 1261-68. 
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the official asserted, while awaiting papal permission to issue an edict 
of excommunication in order to protect the populace against such 
felonious persons, he deemed it necessary to proceed with the ban which 
he knew the pope, when informed of the facts, would surely sustain. 
The official had therefore excommunicated not only the marauders them- 
selves, but also all persons who consorted with them or who knew any- 
thing about their doings and who did not report what they knew to 
the bishop or to his official, within seven days after they had obtained the 
information. Absolution from such excommunication was to remain in 
the hands of the official. Some exception had had to be made, however, 
to the ban on bearing arms for those scholars and their servants who 
needed to be able to defend themselves on their way to and from the 
Cibya ct 

In the light of the foregoing complaints and of a similar denunciation, 
some years later, by Cardinal Simon,1® it is not to be wondered at that 
individual scholars were often in difficulties with the local magistrates, 
ecclesiastical prelates, and the residents of both Paris and the neighbor- 
ing villages and that, on several occasions, they had to be rescued by the 
university. In one such instance, on June 19, 1277, an appeal had to 
be made to the bishop of Senlis, the Conservator of the university’s 
apostolic privileges, in order to obtain the release of two English scholars 
who had been imprisoned and critically wounded by some villagers. The 
university spokesmen demanded not only that they be released but 
also that the perpetrators of this outrage against their apostolic privileges 
be punished. However, the bishop succeeded only in freeing the two 
scholars, and his official failed to bring the persons responsible for their 
seizure to justice. For this so-called negligence, the university repre- 
sentatives denounced the official and demanded that he be replaced by 
someone more zealous in carrying out the bishop’s wishes.16* On still 
another occasion, on July 10, 1281, the university masters ceased their 
lectures and announced that they would not resume them unless 
restitution and compensation were accorded for the injuries inflicted 
upon master Hugh, a medical student. The university spokesmen 
asserted that Hugh had been attacked without visible cause by the Paris 


populace and that he had been gravely injured.164 


161 Chart., 1, no. 426, Jan. 11, 1269. See also Rutebeuf (ed. Jubinal), 11, 147. 

162 Cardinal Simon, on December 6, 1276, threatened to excommunicate any scholar who on 
the feast of any Saint that was celebrated by his Nation, publicly led choruses, carried arms, 
indulged in banqueting, the playing of dice, or in any other nefarious and impious acts. Chart, 
I, NO. 470, pp. 540-541. 

163 Tbid., 1, nos. 475, 476, June 19, 28, 1277; also zbid., 1, no. 477, after June 28, Lz. 

164 [bid., 1, nO. 504, pp. 589-590, July 10, 1281; also zbid., 1, p. 615, where this case is used to 
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. To these controversies over the alleged abuse of the university’s 
rights were added others for similar and varied causes. Between 1271 
and 1272, the university had again sought recourse in the apostolic 
privilege of cessation of lectures to protest against the misdeeds of the 
chancellor, the bishop of Paris, his official, and their retainers. The 
specific occasion for this action was the chancellor’s objection to the use 
by the Faculty of Canon law of its own seal. The settlement which came 
shortly afterward was largely favorable to the university. It provided 
that the Faculty might continue to use this seal on all public documents 
for one year, and thereafter, if there was no papal prohibition in the 
meantime.165 

However, on May 23, 1281, a new altercation developed between 
the chancellor and the rector of the university. In the course of this 
dispute charges and countercharges were made by both sides in their 
appeals to Rome. The university rector, Pierre of St Amour, accused 
the chancellor, Philippe de Thori, of a direct violation of the custom, 
‘established from time immemorial,’ that. the license must not be con- 
ferred until the candidate for it had been examined and approved by the 
regent masters of the Faculty.16° Futhermore, the Faculty’s proctor 
at Rome, Jean de Malines, prepared a detailed reply to the disparaging 
remarks about the Faculty of Arts, made by the chancellor. In this 
reponse, Jean de Malines defended the members of the Faculty of Arts 
as men of praiseworthy character, sincerity of purpose, and eminence in 
learning. They were not given, he declared, to riotous living, playing 
dice, nor to other enormities of conduct attributed tothem. They did 
not, as charged, idle away their time. On the contrary, Jean de Malines 
maintained, they were very studious and were continually reading for 
their own edification and for that of their students. The chancellor’s 
criticism that the masters neither disputed nor engaged in discussion of 
any kind was characterized as utterly groundless and as a confession of 
the chancellor’s own lack of observation. Moreover, Jean de Malines 
declared that the Faculty was not, as the chancellor asserted, in a state 
of decline because of the weakness of its masters; and that, if indeed, 


165 Chart., 1, no. 445, for the declaration by the Faculty of Canon law in 1272; and no. 446, for 
the text of the agreement between the chancellor and the Faculty, 1271-72. It is interesting to 
note that in the year 1272, July 31, Charles I, the Angevin king of Sicily, invited the scholars and 
doctors of Paris to come to teach and to study at Naples where he had restored the studium generale. 
In addition to his general praise of the city of Naples, he went on to provide that all the doctors 
and their scholars coming to that studium would have the privileges, liberties, and immunities 
granted to them in other studia generalia, and in addition they would have all the benefits and gifts 
that the kingdom of Naples was accustomed to grant. Chart., I, no. 443, pp. 501-502. 

166 Rashdall 1, 398-399; Chart., 1, no. 503; and Histoire littéraire, xxt, 816 ff. The chancellor 
was said to have tried to grant the license to teach to Ferrand, brother of the king of Aragon, 
before he had been duly examined, 
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there should be a decline, it could be attributed solely to the fact that 
the chancellor was striving against all reason to deprive the Faculty of 
its rightful liberties. He contended that the chancellor’s charge, that 
the masters had mere boys who knew nothing at all determining?®? 
under them, was invalid because it was obvious that the chancellor had 
no way of knowing this, since he had not examined the candidates 
himself. Jean de Malines also vehemently denied, as untrue, the state- 
ment that the masters lectured only for money. They lectured, he 
insisted, for their own and for the good of their students. Yet, he 
continued, they must have food and hence must have the wherewithal 
to purchase it. And, if, as it appeared, the chancellor had wished them 
to do without pay, he should have seen to it that they had food. The 
university proctor further rejected, as obviously false, the assertion that 
the masters seldom finished what they began. They were obliged to 
do so, he declared, because the statutes required them to complete their 
work. On the other hand, the proctor agreed with the statement that 
the masters chose the university rector, but he added they did so only in 
the manner prescribed by the pope himself.’ Moreover, Jean de 
Malines emphatically opposed the claim that the chancellor was the head 
of the university, for if this were so, the university would have two heads, 
when in fact, it had no head above the rector, except the pope. 

As the controversy continued, relations between the university and 
the chancellor grew more strained. When the chancellor refused to 
obey a summons to appear before the university congregation he was 
expelled from the association and was forbidden to teach. He was also 
found guilty of perjury since he had failed to maintain and to safeguard 
the privileges of the university as he had sworn to do. And to the 
chancellor’s objection, that he had been unlawfully summoned to appear 
at the university congregation, the masters replied that it was not as 
chancellor but as one of the regent masters of the university that he 
had been summoned in accordance with the university’s privileges.17° 

The content and tone of the replies given by Jean de Malines may well 


167 ‘The act of ‘determining’ applied generally to ‘the concluding act’ or summing up of the 
conclusions to be drawn in the disputations generally called ‘determinations’ where ‘the determiner 
(or leading disputant) was a bachelor entering upon the next stage of his career.’ Rashdall, 1, 
450-451, and notes. See also P. Kibre, The nations in the mediaeval universities (1948), pp. 
99-100, note 213. For the proctor’s statements, see Chart., 1, pp. 607-608. 

168 Chart., 1, no. 515, between 1283 and 1284, Oct. 24, Ppp- 605-609. 

169 Ibid., 1, no. 515, pp. 618-619. For the university’s insistence upon public recognition of the 
rector as head of the university, note the incident of 1385: Chart., 111, no. 1500; P. Kibre, The nations 
in the mediaeval universities (1948), p. 65, note 3. 

170 Chart., 1, no. 515, p. 618; and for the Apostolic privilege granted to the university by Innocent 
IV, on May 18, 1245, that university masters and others must come to the general congregations 
of the university when they were summoned, see ibid., 1, no. 144, p. 182. 
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have prejudiced the university’s cause before the pope and the cardinals. 
In any event, the provisions drawn up to deal with the controversy were 
not wholly favorable to the university. Under the instructions, issued 
in October of 1284, through Cardinal Geoffrey de Barra, it was asserted 
that the doctors or masters of the university could not compel the 
chancellor to come to their congregations. They could ask him to do 
so, and, if he wished to comply, that would be well. If, however, 
he did not wish to do so, they could not coerce him, nor could they 
punish him in any way for his refusal to obey. The other points in 
the controversy were entrusted, for further investigation, to several 
discreet and able persons; and it was suggested that it would be 
well for the new chancellor, chosen to replace Philippe de Thori who 
had died in 1284, to come in person to the papal court to expedite the 
proceedings.17 

The final decisions regarding the entire matter were not, however, 
forthcoming for some time. The newly selected chancellor, Nicholas 
de Nonacuria, had reported to Honorius IV the chancellor’s version of the 
controversy, and particularly his statement that although he was said 
to be the head of the university, he did not in fact have any authority over 
it and that he had been forced against his will to obey the summons 
by the university bedels to attend the university congregations. ‘The 
chancellor asserted, too, that if he had refused to do so he would have 
been suspended and prevented from teaching in the schools. Further- 
more, students would have been forbidden to attend his lectures or to 
seek the license from him. ‘The chancellor thus directly contradicted 
the university’s claim that it had in no way impeded or coerced him. 
In reporting the above in 1286, the pope therefore repeated the earlier 
statement that the chancellor could neither be forced nor coerced into 
attendance at the university congregations. But he might be invited 
respectfully to attend. The university was furthermore asked to 
refrain, in the future, from bringing suit against the chancellor and to 
desist from granting licenses for teaching. On the other hand, the 
chancellor and his successors were authorized to continue as before to 
exercise their customary jurisdiction and to perform their habitual 
duties.1?* 

Although the original quarrel had been between the Faculty of Arts 
and the chancellor it had eventually involved the entire university and 
the canons of the Cathedral Chapter as well. The negotiations were 
carried on in the name of the university as a whole, in accordance with a 


171 Chart., 1, no. 516, Oct. 24, 1284. For Philippe de Thori, the deceased chancellor, see Histotre 


littéraire, XXI, 816 ff. 
172 Chart., 1, no. 528, pp. 639-642, Feb. 1, 1286. 
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university decision of July 12, 1281, that any acts of the Faculties of 
Theology, Canon law, Medicine, and Arts, in so far as they pertained 
to the privileges of the university, or to its external relations, were actions 
to be carried on in the name of and by the university as a corporate 
body.178 The university congregation shortly before had agreed also, 
that any member of the association who acted contrary to decisions of 
the university would suffer the usual penalties of disobedience, that is 
expulsion from the consortium of the university, and deprivation of 
its liberties and privileges.174 | 
It was the application further of this provision to the Cathedral canons 
in conjunction with the requirement that all members of the university 
ay the assessment of two Parisian solidi, authority for which was 
granted by Pope Martin IV, on March 7, 1284, that brought the 
canons into the conflict. The money collected was to be utilized for the 
common treasury and the needs of the university. Failure to pay was 
to be punished by excommunication.1’?5 The payment of this assess- 
ment was vehemently opposed by the cathedral canons.17® ‘They 
begged the papal legate, Cardinal Benedetto Cajetani, to come to their 
aid and to affirm their exemption from this levy on the basis of an earlier 
papal privilege.177_ The canons declared that they should not be expected 
to pay such an assessment because the measure was obviously intended 
to apply primarily to masters and scholars of the university. As 
canons, they insisted, they were not bound by the university regulations 
even though in many instances they were also masters and scholars, but 
they had not come to Paris primarily to study, nor to teach. They had 
come as canons and even if there were no studium in the city they would 
still be there. Moreover, because it was clear that their interests did 
not always coincide with those of the university and since, in addition, 


173 Chart., 1, nO. 505, p. 590, July 12, 1281; and see also zbid., 1., no. 506, p. 591, for the con- 
firmation of this decree and the further admonition that anyone who had in his possession any privi- 
leges, statutes, or rescripts pertaining to the university return them at once. 

174 Tbid., 1, no. 504, July 10, 1281. 

175 Tbid., 1, no. 512, pp. 600-601, Mar. 7, 1284; and on the same date and subject, to the abbot 
and chancellor of Ste Geneviéve, ibid., 1, no. 513, p. 601. A year later, Feb. 18, 1285, the 
abbot and chancellor of Ste Geneviéve instructed their servitors to take down the names of residents 
of the individual hospices who had not paid their bursa in accordance with the papal mandate. 
‘They were also to warn such persons that they would be judged contumacious and would be sub- 
jected to the penalties of excommunication and expulsion from the association of masters if they 
had not paid after the third warning. Ibid., 1, no. 519, pp. 628-629. The university servitors 
were to go around to the individual hospices to deliver the warnings. 

176 Ibid., 1, no. 520, pp. 629-631, Feb.—Mar. 1285. 

177 Ibid., 1, no. §21, pp. 631-633, about March 1285. For the earlier provision that the bene- 
ficed canons and clergy of the church of Paris would not be required to make contributions for the 
debts of the university, see ibid., 1, no. 427, p. 482, Feb. 1269. As noted by the editors of the 
Chartularium, Benedetto Cajetani was afterward pope, as Boniface VIII. Ibid., 1, p. 633, note. 
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the university occasionally used some of the money collected for its 
quarrels with the chancellor, who was after all the canons’ champion, 
they could not be expected to contribute to such a fund. And 
finally, they pointed out that in the past it had been decided that 
beneficed canons and clerks of the Cathedral Chapter of Paris were not 
to be compelled to contribute to the expenses of the university.178 
This protest of the canons eventually bore fruit. Hence on April 1, 
1286, Pope Honorius IV directed that the canons, entering the 
studium of Paris, were not to be compelled to contribute to the fund 
collected for the expenses of the university and for the payment of its 
deptsA7? 

However, despite this decision, dissension and difficulties continued 
to plague relations between the canons and the university. On April 9, 
1286, there was a major clash between members of the Cathedral 
Chapter and of the university. In this affray one of the scholars was 
killed and, although it could not be definitely proved that the clerks were 
guilty of the actual homicide, they were so deeply implicated that several 
of them were punished. ‘They were deprived of their benefices and 
were required to go to Rome to seek absolution as soon as they should be 
released from prison. ‘They were furthermore required to remain 
away from Paris for three years after their release.18° On another 
occasion, the dean of the Cathedral Chapter at Paris was accused of 
permitting the university privilege of freedom from the necessity to 
obey a summons to appear outside of Paris to be violated. This accu- 
sation was made by master Eustache de Grandcourt, deputy for the bishop 
of Senlis, the Conservator of the Apostolic Privileges of the university. 
Master Eustache reported that the venerable dean of the Cathedral 
Chapter had permitted a scholar in his presence to be summoned by 
apostolic letters to go outside of Paris without making any mention of the 
scholar’s exemption from such a summons.1®! 

In 1290 still another dispute arose between the university and the 
chancellor of Notre Dame. The occasion for the renewed quarrel 
between him and the university was the charge brought by the university 
rector, master Jean Vate,182 against the newly installed chancellor, 
master Berthault of St Denis, to the effect that he was violating the earlier 


178 Chart., 1, no. 520, pp. 629-631, Feb. to Mar. 1285; and the references cited in the preceding 
note. 

#® Chart, it, Do. 533, p- 4, Apr.1, 1286. 

180 [bid., 1, no. 534; Arch. univ. Paris (Sorbonne), Carton IV, 4° liasse (A.21.f). 

181 [bid., 1, no. 529, 1286. For this privilege, of which the bishop of Senlis was to be the Con- 
servator, see ib7d.., I, no. 208, pp. 235-236, May 31, 12523 and for Eustache de Grandcourt (Eustachius 
de Grandicuria), Hauréau in Histoire littéraire, Xxvill, 471 ff. 

182 On Jean Vate, see Histoire littéraire, XXVU, 68 ff. ' 
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statutes on licensing, drawn up by Pope Gregory IX.188 According to 
the rector’s report, the chancellor had, even after repeated requests to do 
so, refused to license several bachelors whom their masters deemed to be 
qualified and worthy. On the other hand, he had conferred licenses 
upon others who were not considered to be qualified. He had also, 
according to the university rector, without justification, granted licenses 
to several members of his own family, to laymen, to women, and even 
to actors; and he had done so either gratuitously or for money and favors. 
He had even selected the candidates on the basis of the highest bidders 
rather than because they were distinguished by their learning or 
character. For the most part he had appeared to favor the simple and 
the ignorant, provided they could redeem these deficiencies by money. 
Moreover, the report continued, the chancellor had arbitrarily delayed 
conferring the license on qualified persons for as long as twenty years or 
more although he was pledged to expedite the licensing. Hence the 
university had concluded that since the chancellor had gone against the 
tenor of the statutes and against his oath to uphold these statutes he was 
guilty of perjury.184 

The proceedings in this case continued for some time. On March 
15, 1292, the pope replied to the university complaint by calling for a 
careful inquiry into the matter by several ecclesiastics, including the 
bishops of Senlis and Auxerre, the dean of the Cathedral Chapter of Paris 
and Godefry de Fontibus, Canon of Liége. Also on March 23, 1292, 
Pope Nicholas IV formally reaffirmed the privilege of the Acentia ubique 
docendi to those completing their work at Paris.18° The Faculty of 
Arts, in the meantime, had provided that no bachelor during the quarrel 
should present himself for examination and licensing by the chancellor, 
under penalty of deprivation of all the privileges, subsidies, favors, and 
honors of the university, and of exclusion for all time from the university 
association. Any regent master who presented scholars during this 
time to the chancellor would suffer like penalties.18®° The dispute was 


183 Chart., I, no. 569, pp. 43-46, Aug. 6, 1290; and for the regulations drawn up earlier on this 
subject zbrd., 1, no. 16, Aug., 12133 ibid., no. 20, an. 12153 and no. 501, c. 1280, for the oath to be 
taken by those incepting in arts; also Histoire littéraire, XXVU, 69-70. 

184 Chart., U, no. 569, pp. 43-46, Aug. 6, 1290. And see the references in the preceding note; 
also for university oaths see my essay on ‘Academic Oaths at the University of Paris in the Middle 
Ages,’ in Essays in medieval life and thought, presented in honor of Austin Patterson Evans (Columbia 
University Press, 1955), pp. 123-137. 

*89 Chart., 1, nos. 577-578. In the light of the conflicts between the chancellor and the university 
masters over the license to teach, it is not to be wondered at that there were complaints that the 
Paris license was not always honored by other universities, particularly Oxford and Montpellier. 
Hence it was probably to restore confidence in the license at Paris that Pope Nicholas IV thus 
reaffirmed the privilege of the licentia ubique docendi in March of 1292. For events in Oxford in 
regard to this privilege see M. Lyte, History of the University of Oxford (London, 1886), pp. 96 ff. 

186 Chart., I, no. 579, pp. 55-56, May 7, 1292. 
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eventually settled in the university’s favor by the transfer of Berthault 
of St Denis to the post of archdeacon of the church of Reims.18?_In his 
place Pope Boniface VIII, on June 17, 1296, appointed master Pierre of 
Ste@mers >? 

Despite increasing evidence of the difficulties attending their appli- 
cation, the university privileges continued to be reaffirmed and even 
extended by the French monarchs. In January of 1276, Philip III 
had renewed all the earlier royal grants to the masters and scholars of 
Paris. He had reasserted the provisions relating to the exemptions of 
the scholars from secular justice; and in July, of the same year, had 
requested that the provost of Paris take the customary oath to obey and 
to defend the masters from violence and from unjust insults.189 Also, 
some ten years later, in February of 1286, Philip IV ordered the provost 
to take this oath in the future without waiting for a royal order to do so. 
The date for taking the oath was fixed as the first or second Sunday, 
after the provost had taken office. The oath was to be taken in a Paris 
church in the presence of the assembled masters of the university! 

Moreover, King Philip IV issued several edicts which put particular 
stress upon the exemptions of the Paris scholars from subsidies, traveler’s 
tolls, and customs duties.1%! In March of 1295, King Philip IV took 
occasion to insist that the officers of the university and the masters and 
scholars be permitted to enjoy their accustomed exemption from these 
levies. He forbade the bailiffs and seneschals to force scholars to pay 
any of the assessments imposed for royal affairs, for the royal household 
or for the needs of the war.192 The king further directed, in May of 


187 Chart., I, no. 592, pp. 66-67, Nov. 16, 1295. As early as October 15, 1290, Pope Nicholas 
IV had granted Berthault of St Denis permission to obtain another ecclesiastical benefice. Jdzd., 
Il, no. 571, pp. 47-48, Oct. 15, 1290. Berthault did not leave the chancellorship until the close of 
1295; and the office was apparently vacant for some months. Jb7d., 1, p. 67, note 13 p. 70, note. 

188 Chart., 1, no. 595, pp. 69-70. The pope had asked Pierre of St Omer to give careful attention 
to the question of the reform of the studium. And in order that more attention might be devoted 
to the university by the local prelates, Boniface VIII stipulated that the dean, cantor, and chancellor 
must be resident at Paris and that they might leave the city for no longer than two months at a 
time during their term of office. Jbid., 11, no. 600, pp. 73-75, Dec. 18, 1296. 

189 Chart., 1, nos. 466-467; Arch. Nat. Kr83, nos. 1-2; M66A, no. 6. See Ch. V. Langlois, Le 
régne de Philippe III le Hardi (Paris, 1887), pp. 240 ff.; Appendix p. 397, no. 62, dated July, 1276. 

190 Chart., I, no. 531, Feb., 1286; Arch. Nat. M66A, no. 8 (A.6.d); BN fonds frangais 22110, 
fol. 1o4v. 

191 Arch. Univ. Paris, Carton m1, A.s; described in Arch. 103, fol. ror. Earlier in 1246 and 
1251, Pope Innocent IV had stressed this exemption. See above. In 1262, too, Ingerandus, lord 
of the Pas de Calais, had, as a special gesture in favor of the scholars, announced that all clerks 
and their servants coming to Paris for study were to be freed from the payment of the pedagium 
or traveler’s toll; and from other exactions while they were crossing his lands. Ingerandus had said 
that he made this pronouncement at the suggestion of Geraldus of Abbeville, Archdeacon of 
Pontigny. Chart., 1, no. 374, Feb. 17, 1262 (Oxford, MS, Corpus Christi 283, fol. 156v). 

192 Du Boulay, Recueil des privileges, pp. 74-75 ff.; Arch. Nat. K183, no. 5. 
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1295, that the masters and scholars should not be required to make loans 
for carrying on the war with the enemies of the kingdom. He gave 
orders that any barons, nobles, bailiffs, provosts, or other magistrates 
of the kingdom who were forcing the scholars to make such loans 
should cease doing so at once and that they should return, without 
delay, any commodities that they had seized in payment of this levy.19 
Again, two years later, in February of 1297, Philip IV announced that 
it was his desire particularly to provide for those devoting themselves 
to scholarly endeavors. He repeated his decree that masters and 
students, together with their messengers, while on their way to or from 
the universities of Paris or of Orléans, were under the king’s safeguard 
and protection; and that they were to be permitted free and unhampered 
passage together with their belongings throughout the kingdom, 
regardless of the country or nation of their origin.19* In May of 1297, 
he also confirmed the other privileges granted by his father and earlier 
predecessors ;195 and, in August of the same year, once more ordered his 
seneschals, bailiffs, provosts, customs’ collectors, justiciars, ministers 
and other retainers to refrain from exacting from the scholars any 
customs, tolls, tributes, or other assessments.19° ‘The king specified, 
too, that the scholars were to be exempted from doing the watch and 
from serving on guard duty at the gates of the city, except in time of 
great peril, or when the enemy should be ten leagues away from the 
city A? 

‘The close of the thirteenth century thus saw ‘the rights, privileges, and 
immunities’ of the scholars at their highest peak. There had been, 
during this century, a steady accretion of privileges through papal and 
royal grants. At the same time there had been frequent instances of 
violation of these privileges as well as occasions when the university 
scholars allegedly abused their privileges. But throughout the century, 
these remained intact. And the university itself had successfully 
resisted any attempted encroachment upon the prerogatives associated 
with it as an autonomous association. In most of the controversies 


198 Chart., I, no. 589, p. 65, May 31, 1295; original in Arch. Univ. Paris (Sorbonne) Carton II, 
2¢ liasse (A.5.a); Arch. 103, fol. ror-v; Arch. 104, p. 26. 

194 Chart., U, no. 601, Feb. 25, 1297; and see below for the reaffirmation of this edict. See also 
Du Boulay, Recueil des privileges, pp. 75 ff. 

195 Chart., I, no. 603; Arch. Nat. M66A, no. 9. 

196 Chart., I, no. 606, pp. 79-80, Aug. 18, 1297; Du Boulay, Recueil, p. 76; Orig. Univ. Arch. 
(Sorbonne), Carton II, 2¢ liasse (A.5.B); Univ. Arch. 104, p. 26. 

197 Jean-Eugéne Bimbenet, Histoire de l’université de lois d’Orléans (Paris, 1835), PP. 95-96; 
and for confirmation of this edict, see below. The night guard or ‘le guet’ from which the scholars 
were exempted was a bourgeois militia charged with policing the city particularly during the night. 
The service was obligatory for all citizens in theory but there were a number of exempt groups, 
H. Géraud, Paris sous Philippe le Bel (Paris, 1837), p. 537. See also below p. 139, note 35. 
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in which any of its members were involved, the university could and did 
count heavily upon the support of the French monarchs as well as upon 
that of the popes. With the exception, perhaps, of Alexander IV and 
Clement IV, the latter were especially prone to take the side of the 
scholars in the frequent controversies with the local bishopric. ‘Thus 
even Alexander IV and Clement IV terminated their efforts to discipline 
the university scholars by reafhrming the earlier grants of privileges and 
immunities. Scholarly privileges and immunities, along with the right 
to enjoy the prerogatives of an autonomous and corporate association, 
were thus intact in Paris at the close of the thirteenth century. Hence, 
although in the two following centuries, as the succeeding chapters will 
illustrate, there was to be some modification of these privileges and 
autonomous rights, they were, for the moment at least, undiminished. 


CHAPTER V 


SCHOLARLY PRIVILEGES AT PARIS THierOUR TE ENs rs 
CENTURY 


N the course of the fourteenth century, the University of Paris came 

to lean less and less upon the papacy for support of its privileges and 
more and more upon the French monarchs. This was attributable, in 
all probability, to a variety of causes. On the one hand, papal attention 
during this century, while still directed in part to university affairs was 
more largely diverted, than earlier, to seeking and allocating benefices 
for university graduates! The papal See was also coping with the 
problems raised by theological controversy and the schism. Moreover, in 
the conflict between king and pope in the last years of the thirteenth and 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, the university favored the king. 
Some of the masters in the Faculty of Theology even went so far as to 
conclude that Boniface had become pope illegally. The university as 
a whole, too, seemingly acquiesced in the summons to a general council to 
sit in judgment upon Boniface VIII. And he, in turn, retaliated by 
temporarily suspending the university’s right to grant licenses to teach.? 

It is apparent, also, that the university’s reliance upon the French 
monarchs was not misplaced. King Philip IV, at the beginning of his 
reign, as indicated above, confirmed all earlier grants of privileges. He 
repeated specifically the provisions reserving to the officers of the un1- 
versity and to the ecclesiastical courts, the punishment of scholars who 
had committed crimes. And he did so particularly in response to the 
university's complaint, drawn up in 1301, against the provost of Paris. 
According to the university report the latter had arrested and imprisoned 
one of the teaching masters, and had refused, despite numerous appeals, 
torelease him. Instead, the provost had left the master, who was already 


* See below the separate section devoted to this subject. 

® Chart., 1, nos. 604, 6044; also ibid., 1, no. 634. Pope Boniface VIII in December of 1301 
had called a meeting of the doctors of the French kingdom in Theology, Canon and Civil law, to 
correct and condemn the excesses of Philip IV: zb7d., , no. 621. The king in turn had prohibited, 
in October of 1302, any of the prelates, masters in Theology, or doctors in Canon or Civil law from 
leaving the kingdom: Joc. cit., p. 93, note. For further documents relating to the dispute and 
to the relations between the pope and the university, see the manuscripts listed by Clouzot, mI, 
452- 

° Chart., U, no. 636, Aug. 1303. The licensing power was restored by Pope Benedict XI, on 
April 18, 1304, after he had himself conferred licenses in Theology upon Alexander de Alexandria, 
a member of the Franciscan Order; and upon Friar Jacobus ‘de Orto,’ a member of the Augustinian 
Order: Chart., 1, nos. 639, 640; and ibid., 11, no. 645. 
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near death from the rough handling that he had received and from which 
he subsequently died, exposed to derision and shame in a public place.4 
The university masters had at once denounced this act as an indignity, 
not only to the individual clerk concerned but also to all the clergy and to 
the church universal. Hence, with the consent of the bishop of Paris, 
a ban of excommunication was issued against the provost, specifically 
on the charge of perjury, since he had failed to abide by his oath to 
support the scholarly privileges and had not required his magistrates 
to turn the scholar over to the ecclesiastical judge as the university 
privileges stipulated.® 

The case which thus came to the king’s attention had actually begun 
a year earlier, in 1301, over the exemption claimed by the scholars 
from assessments on the houses they occupied. The bourgeoisie had 
refused to honor this exemption and Guillaume Thiboust of the provost’s 
guard had been sent to enforce upon the unwilling scholars the payment 
of the levy. It was therefore because of this refusal to pay the assess- 
ment that Guillaume le Petit had been arrested. Philip IV’s response 
to the appeals made to him took the form of an invitation to both parties 
to the dispute to meet with him at St Denis. The provost, before 
coming to the meeting, was asked to inform himself of the provisions 
of the petition drawn up by the bourgeoisie so that he could report on 
them to the king; and the rector and other university representatives 
were similarly instructed to bring with them the royal letters supporting 
their claims to the exemption from the levy on their lodgings.® 

As a result of this meeting with the king, the university position was 
upheld, and on March 3, 1302 (1301), all the privileges earlier accorded 
the masters were reaffirmed. King Philip IV singled out for emphasis, 
too, the requirement that the provost take an oath before the assembled 
members of the university, promising that he would preserve and uphold 
their immunities and privileges; and that he would read aloud and explain 
in French to his men the full text of the privileges every two years. This 
was necessary, the king declared, “because the memory of man 1s weak,’ 
and because of frequent changes in the provost’s staff. The king also 
instructed the provost, after reading the privileges and explaining them 
in French, to exhort his men to take an oath that they would preserve 
them intact.’ 


4 See the references in the next note. 

5 Chart., U1, no. 619; Arch. univ. (Sorbonne), Carton IV, 4 liasse, (A.21.M). See above for this 
privilege. 

6 Chart., U1, nos. 612, 614; Arch. univ. (Sorbonne), Carton II, Ite liasse (A.s.B-C). Vidimus of 
the Chatelet; also Carton IV (A.19.1); Du Boulay, Recwedl, p. 77. 

7 Chart., Ul, no. 624, Mar., 1320; BN fr. 5268, fol. 14v; fr. 11709, fol. 132; Arch. Nat. M66A, 
no. ro. The king asserted that the statement by the provost must be made on the Sunday next 
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However, it took considerably more chastisement by the king, the 
university, and the bishop of Paris, before the provost of Paris was 
willing to comply fully with the pledge to respect and support the 
university privileges. Not long after the provisions for reading aloud 
the privileges were drawn up the provost, Pierre Jumel,® was charged with 
blatantly defying them. He, reportedly, had had arrested and executed 
by hanging, a scholar clerk, Philippe le Barbier, and had refused, in the 
face of repeated requests, to surrender the clerk to his ecclesiastical 
judges. For this open disregard of one of the long established clerical 
and scholarly exemptions, that of immunity from arrest and trial by the 
civil magistrates, the provost was denounced by the clergy of Paris as 
well as by the university. The latter had ordered a cessation of lectures in 
all faculties until such time as the king should cause the provost to make 
amends for his action.® At the instance, too, of the bishop of Paris, the 
clergy of the city congregated in front of the provost’s residence and ful- 
minated orally the ban of excommunication and of anathema against him. 
They threw stones at his house, while they chanted aloud: “Depart, 
depart, evil Satan, take cognizance of the iniquity which you have 
committed against the honor of the Holy Mother Church; and of the 
manner in which you have so greatly dishonored yourself, and in which 
you have struck at its liberties. Otherwise, you shall share the lot of 
Dathan and Abiram whom the earth swallowed up alive.’1° 

After this public demonstration against him, specific penalties were 
imposed upon the provost. He was dismissed from his office by the 
king. And, in compliance with the untversity’s demand that he be 
made to show his recognition of the enormity of his guilt, he was 
obliged to take down the body of the scholar from the gallows and to 
kiss it. He was then required to make the journey to the papal curia 
to obtain absolution from the ban of excommunication. Moreover, as 
a perpetual penance, to be shared by future provosts of the city, Pierre 
Jumel was to be obliged to set up two chapels and to provide them with 


after the feast of All Saints and thereafter every two years. And he ordered at that time that the 
provost and his servitors read the provisions of the privilege in the presence of the masters of the 
university and that they take the oath to uphold the university scholars’ immunities and privileges: 
Chart., 1, no. 624, and again on Jan. 18, 1303, that the provost take the oath at St Julien le Pauvre, 
1id:, Is O31. 

8 For Pierre Jumel (Jumeaulx or Jumeaux), the provost, cf. Recueil des hist. des Gaules, xx, 766, 
note 3; 768, note 2. 

® Chart., U, no. 650, note, Sept. 7, 1304; Du Boulay, Les bénéfices, pp. 34-35; and see below. 
For a detailed account of the entire affair, see Jean de St Victor, ‘Memoriali hist.,’ Recueil des hist. 
des Gaules, XX1, 642. Cf. also Continuatio Chronici Guillelmi de Nangiaco (ed. H. Géraud, Société 
de Vhistoire de France, XXXII, 1843), I, 341-342. 

10 Chart., I, no. 650, p. 1163; Arch. Nat. 67 A, no. 1 d7s, Suppl., 7, Sept., 1304. For Dathan and 
Abiram, sons of Eliab, who rebelled against Moses, see Num. 16.1-33, 26, 9-10; Deut. 11.6. 
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an annual income of twenty Parisian pounds each. The university 
was to name the chaplains.!2 Although it is possible that Jumel’s 
action may have been called forth by repeated acts of lawlessness 
on the part of the scholars,!3 it seems clear that the king did not 
support the decision to punish them. Philip IV was careful, too, 
to remind the new provost, Fremin de Coquerel, that the masters 
and scholars were under his protection and that he was responsible 
for their safety.14 It was his duty, the king further declared, to make 
certain that the scholars’ immunities and exemptions were respected; 
and that attention was paid to them. Among the exemptions, the 
king specifically named freedom from payment of the taille and other 
assessments.15 

In addition to promoting the welfare of the scholars already in Paris, 
Philip IV also endeavored to make it easy for those outside his kingdom 
to come to the city, by removing any obstacles in their way. He 
therefore called to task, in November of 1303, one of his vassals, Count 
Robert of Boulogne, for allegedly permitting his retainers to mistreat 
scholars crossing his lands on their way to and from Paris. ‘The king 
reported that he had heard that the count’s men were arresting and 
impeding the movements of the scholars unless they paid tolls for their 
horses and for the goods that they carried with them for their own use and 
maintenance.1® Philip IV then followed up this royal order to the 
count with a request that the bailiff of Amiens do what he could to make 
certain that the count was carrying out the king’s wishes, and that he urge 
upon him the necessity to obey, if he was not doing so.” Apparently, 


11 The letter containing the above provisions is in Arch. Nat. M67A, no. 33 (C.6.P) ; Chart., 11, no. 
653, Nov., 1304. The payment annually of forty pounds tournois was later assigned from the 
royal treasury although it was originally assessed against the former provost, Pierre Jumel, and the 
chapels came to be known as the chapels of the royal treasury. See below, Chapter on Benefices. 

12 Du Boulay, Les bénéfices, pp. 45 ff. According to the lists extant from the year 1400, the 
choice of the chaplains was made in turn from each of the four nations. Jbid., pp. 46 ff. 

13 Apparently the students were frequently involved in fights in which they used more than 
their bare fists. Thus in spite of the prohibition against bearing arms, Gerlach de Wetslaria, 
provost of the church in the diocese of Salzburg, confessed that while he was a student at Paris he 
had accidentally wounded one of his companions with his sword. He therefore asked and received 
a dispensation from the pope, for this deed. Czhart., 11, no. 641, Feb. 5, 1304; and see below. 

14 Chart., W, no. 657, Dec. 7, 1306. 

15 For the requests that the provost enforce the provisions exempting the scholars and the “brari 
from the taille, the corvée, and the other levies, see zbid., 11, no. 661, Aug. 13, 13073 Arch. Nat. 
K183, nos. 12, 13; ‘vidimus,’ in parchment, Univ. arch. Carton II, I'¢ liasse (A.5.K); Du Boulay, 
Recueil, pp. 78-79. See also Chart., 1, no. 700, Mar. 25, 1313, for a repetition of the king’s request 
to the then provost, Jean Plébaut or Plébanc. 

16 Chart., WU, no. 638, Nov. 18, 1303; Arch. univ. (Sorbonne), Carton II, 2™¢ liasse (A.5.d) ; 
Du Boulay, Recueil, p. 77. 

17 Chart., i, no. 646, May 6, 1304; orig. Arch. univ. (Sorbonne), Carton II, 1 liasse (A.5.f) ; 
also Du Boulay, Recueil, p. 78; Arch. Nat. K183, nos. 9-11. 
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however, these measures had little effect upon Count Robert since 
shortly afterward King Philip IV sent a second request that the count 
permit the scholars and their retainers to traverse his lands without 
interference.18 Earlier, perhaps to set a good example by his own 
generosity, Philip IV had announced in April of 1304, that he would 
exempt scholars from the payment of all royal subventions other than 
their regular feudal dues.” 

Also, in furtherance of his wish to attract scholars from outside the 
kingdom, Philip IV reaffirmed a number of the earlier charters which 
contained specific grants of privileges to foreign scholars. He parti- 
cularly stressed their exemption from the tolls and duties usually paid 
by travelers; and further granted them permission to keep any foreign 
coins that they brought with them. Next, to insure observance of this 
privilege, the king not only forbade seizure of the foreign currency by 
the masters of monies and the guards at the gates and highways of France, 
but also ordered the return of any already taken. On the other hand, 
the scholars themselves were to be instructed that they might hold 
on to their foreign coins only if they did not attempt to put them to 
use. Otherwise, the money might be seized and perforated before being 
returned. The king also insisted that the scholars be compensated 
for any coins not returned to them.2° ‘These measures were specifically 
designated, on April 23, 1313, for scholars coming from England or 
from other regions to study at Paris. At that time, too, all agents and 
road guards were requested to cooperate with the royal effort to provide 
greater safety and freedom of travel for scholars.”4 

To what extent King Philip IV was successful in enforcing the above 
decrees, it might be difficult to determine. However, that there was 
some resistance to the king’s will is apparent in the fact that at least one 
of his vassals was not giving wholehearted support to the royal measures 
for smoothing the way of traveling scholars. The aforementioned 
Count Robert of Boulogne was reportedly still insisting upon the pay- 
ment of tolls at the Port of Wissaut from English scholars on their 
way to or from Paris. Hence Philip IV made a further effort, several 
years later, to prevail upon the count to allow the scholars to come and 


18 Chart., I, no. 648, May 22, 1304; Arch. univ. (Sorbonne), Carton II, 2m™e liasse (A.5.g). 

19 Chart., I, no. 644, Apr. 16, 1304; orig. Arch. univ. (Sorbonne), Carton II (A.5.e); Du Boulay, 
Recueil, p. 78. 

20 For the exceptions of Aug. 13, 1307, see Chart., I, no. 660; Univ. arch., Carton II, 2me liasse 
(A.5.h) ; vidimus of 1308, March 2, and for their confirmation and reiteration in 1312: Du Boulay, 
Recueil, pp. 78-79. 

1 The directives to the superintendents of monies are in Chart., U, no. 702, Apr. 23, 13133 
Ibid., U, no. 707, Oct. 22, 1313. See also Du Boulay, Recueil, pp. 79-80; and Edgard Boutaric, 
La France sous Philippe le Bel (Paris, 1861), pp. 312) 322. 
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go at will. The king urged him to be mindful of ‘the drudgery, the 
sleepless nights, the fatigue, the deprivations, tribulations, and perils 
that these scholars endured in their search for the precious pearl of 
knowledge.’ The Count should also, Philip IV asserted, ‘consider 
how they have left their friends, their kinsmen, and their native soil; 
how they have abandoned their worldly goods and their family fortunes 
to come from distant lands, thirsting to drink of the waters flowing from 
the living fountainhead.’?? The result of this appeal is not known 
since the text of any reply by the count has not come down to us. 

Philip IV’s immediate successors continued to follow his example in 
reaffirming the earlier grants of privileges and in repeating the pledges 
of royal protection, especially to foreign students and masters. On 
June 3, and July 2, 1315, Louis X, despite the wars, emphasized the 
right of such scholars to send and to receive letters in their customary 
fashion.2® He specifically declared that the subjects of Robert of 
Flanders, who was in rebellion against him, and all other students, 
regardless of the country of their origin, should continue to enjoy the 
royal protection and freedom to transport their goods peaceably and 
without anxiety.24 Also, on October 25, 1315, Louis X took occasion 
to instruct the provost of Paris to make certain that Gilles d’Audenarde, 
a member of a church in Flanders which had been captured by the French, 
was not being molested while he was at the schools of Paris.2® The 
next monarch, Philip V, to whom the university pledged support in 
1317, similarly accorded patronage and offered protection to the un1- 
versity scholars.26 He also insisted upon the provost of Paris taking the 
customary oath to the university?” and to the Conservator of Apostolic 
privileges of the university, Robert, archdeacon of Senlis, the alternate for 
the bishop of Senlis.?§ 

However, despite these repeated provisions for the royal protection 
of the scholars, it is doubtful that they were effective, since the documents 
report numerous incidents in which scholars, both masters and students, 


22 Chart., 1, no. 701; Arch. Nat., Reg. Philippi JJ48, fol. 124v, Mar. 1313. 

23 Chart., I, no. 718, June 3; Arch. univ. Carton III, 3¢ liasse; (A.10.C), containing letters of 
King Louis of June 3, 1315, bearing passports and safe conducts in favor of foreign scholars and their 
belongings, provided they acknowledged the fidelity owed to his majesty, the king, and provided 
that there was in their letters nothing contrary to his service. See also Chart., I, no. 719, p. 175 
for the same date citing Arch. univ. Carton II, 2™¢ liasse (A.5.M). For the royal edict of July 
2, see Chart., 11, no. 720, pp. 175-176. The original letters of July 2, 1315, are in Arch. univ., 
Carton III, 3¢ liasse (A.1o.d) ; Arch. univ. 100 (Reg. 94), p. 79, no. 76. 

24 Chart., 1, no. 719, June 3; and zbid., 11, no. 720, July 2. 

25 Arch. Nat. M66A, no. 11 75; ed. Bibliotheque de l’école des Chartes, LXXVUI (1917), 490-491. 

26 Chart., 1, no. 7373 original, Arch. univ., Carton I, 1f¢ liasse (A.1.h). 

27 Chart., U, no. 775, p. 227; Arch. Nat. M66A, no. 12, Nov. 1318. 

28 Arch, Nat. M66A, no. 13, Mar. 1319. 
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were involved, not only as victims, but also as instigators of violence. 
It is possible too that the scholars themselves may have invited some of 
the many attacks made upon them. They usually traveled fully armed 
and were in all probability as bellicose as their age and times.?® This 
impression, reflected particularly in literary sources, is further deepened 
by a perusal of the cases relating to scholars that came before the Parle- 
ment of Paris in the course of the fourteenth century. That court was 
not always as partial to the scholars as was the king; nor was it wholly 
convinced that they were, without exception, the innocent sufferers. 
Hence in a decision handed down on March 29, 1311, the court acquitted 
Jean ‘de Loyse,’ and several other persons of the charge of having foully 
stripped and despoiled Salomon Brito, a scholar of Paris, while he was 
traveling in the bailliage of Bourges.3® Moreover, the Parlement was 
careful to seek proof of the allegations brought by the scholars, as the 
case of Gerard of Senlis, a clerk and scholar, illustrates. In the suit 
originally brought before the provost of Paris, Gerard had accused 
Gilles de Carpentier of having mutilated his hand. But the provost 
had refused to take action because of insufficient evidence. And this 
lack of proof also led the Parlement of Paris to confirm the provost’s 
verdict of April 27, 1311, although Gerard’s claims were supported by 
the rector and several of the other university masters.*!_ Similarly, on 
May 14, 1314, the Parlement handed down a decision confirming that 
of the provost against a scholar. The case dealt with a lawsuit instituted 
by Guillaume ‘de Jehannes,’ a clerk and scholar of the university, 
against the Abbess of Notre Dame de Soissons and Pierre ‘de Jehannes,’ 
amayor. The question at issue was the seizure of the belongings of the 
scholar and the charges of serious injuries to his person.?? Also on 
still another and earlier occasion, involving the seizure and sale of the 
belongings of a student, Jean Clochon, by the mayor of Pointoise, the 
court denied the university compensation for damages. The university 
deputies had challenged the right of the mayor to seize the student’s 
belongings to pay his debts on the grounds that control of such possessions 
belonged to the university alone. But they were unable to prevent a 
verdict from being given in the mayor’s favor.38 


2° Some indications of the violence and brutality reflected in the Chansons de geste may be gleaned 
from A. Luchaire, La société francaise au temps de Philippe-Auguste, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1909). 

80 Actes du Parl. (Olim IV, fol. 171v) 11, 773 Chart., 1, no. 687, Mar. 29, 1311. Jean ‘de Loyse’ 
had fled immediately after the incident, but one of his associates, Henry of ‘ Parnes,’ was arrested 
and thrown into prison. There he languished for two years before the king interceded and obtained 
his acquittal and restoration to his post as guard. 

$1 Actes du Parl. 11, 86, 89; Chart., 11, no. 689, Apr. 27, 1311. 

32 Chart., U, no. 713, May 14, 1314; Actes du Parl. 1, 126 (Olim IV, 272r). 

38 Chart., 1, no. 649, Sept. 5, 1304. 
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On the other hand, there were several occasions on which the Parle- 
ment confirmed decisions of the provost’s court that favored the scholars. 
In one of these, Nicholas ‘de Crones,’ a guard, was accused of having 
insulted and wounded a scholar. When he was found guilty and fined, 
the sum to be paid was put at twenty pounds, but upon the provost’s 
insistence that this sum was too small, the fine was increased by the 
Parlement to sixty pounds.34 The king had earlier urged his guards 
to uphold the scholars’ privileges; and on April 23, 1311, he had advised 
Simon de Parrigniaco (Partheney?), a soldier of the night watch,® 
to take an oath that he would respect and preserve these privileges, 
and that he would see that no harm came to the scholars.3® The Parle- 
ment of Paris also continued to hand down decisions providing for the 
punishment of those who injured scholars. It thus ordered the Viconté 
de Ponte de l’Arche to seek out those who were responsible for the 
drowning of a clerk of the Paris schools, Jean ‘Leblanc,’ otherwise 
known as ‘Langlois,’ while he was crossing the Pont de 1|’Arche. 
According to the evidence presented, some rufhans had first seized 
the clerk and after binding up his feet and hands had thrown him into 
the water where he met a ‘cruel and untimely death.’?? A similar 
attack with less fatal results, but, in the provost’s words, reflecting 
unfavorably upon his continued guardianship of university scholars, 
related to the attack on the rector’s master, Pierre ‘de Vinacis,’ a ‘true 
scholar’ of Paris, in the Faculty of Theology. He had, the rector’s 
complaint to the provost asserted, been unjustly assaulted and deprived 
of his possessions by two men from the diocese of Amiens. The provost 
therefore requested that his magistrates pledge their cooperation with 
the university in order to obtain full restoration of the scholar’s 
belongings. He warned that he would deal harshly with anyone who 
failed to obey this request.%8 

Numerous other cases involving the injury and death of scholars 
and reflecting hostility toward them on the part of the local populace as 
well as that of individuals are noted in the records of the Parlement of 
Paris, to which the cases were brought. On March 6, 1309, the court 
set up a commission to inquire into the reports that the bourgeoisie of 
Orléans had inflicted serious injuries upon doctors and students. And 
on the basis of the findings of this commission, handed down in 1311, 
an arrét against those found guilty of acting against the scholars specified 

34 Chart., i, no. 740, Mar. 7, 1317. 

85 For the night guard (guetus), see Du Cange-Henschel, 111, 587; and Les métiers et corp. de la 
ville de Paris, XIII siécle (ed. R. de Lespinasse, Paris, 1897), p. cxli; also p. 130, above. 

8° Czart., 1, no. 688, Apr. 23, 1311. 


87 Actes du Parl. 11, 171 (Criminel I, fol. 85v). 
$8 Chart., 11, no. 745, June 6, 1347. 
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that they had violently interrupted the reading of a papal Bullin the house 
of the Preaching Friars, crying, “a mort! a la porte! aux baches!.. .’ 
to the doctors and scholars congregated there. The guilty persons had 
also reportedly shouted that they would never be at peace with the 
scholars as long as they retained their privileges and they had recalled 
that thirty-nine years before they had killed clerks and that they would 
do so again. The verdict of the court in this instance provided that the 
perpetrators of these acts should be punished; and that they should make 
honorable restitution to the scholars whose pardon they must individually 
beg.3® Similarly, on February 12, 1323 (1322), the Parlement of Paris 
handed down a verdict against the provost of Orléans and his sergeants 
for violating the royal protection of the scholars by arresting and im- 
prisoning them; by refusing to permit them to communicate with their 
friends; and by then freeing them only after they had paid large sums of 
money for their release.4° The following year too, on May 10, 1324, 
members of the city of Orléans were brought before the court for having, 
despite a prohibition against bearing arms, attacked a number of scholars 
and for having killed and wounded several of them with such arms.*4 
In the same year, too, the bailiff of Orléans was ordered to pursue 
residents of the city who were charged with the murder of a student, 
Robert, son of Etienne of Bar-sur-Aube.4? 

Similarly, the Parlement of Paris had imposed penalties and fines 
upon residents of Nevers for their actions against the masters and scholars 
who had migrated from Orléans. Although warned that the scholars 
were under the special protection of the king and that they must not be 
molested, the bourgeoisie of Nevers had violated this proclamation in 
1318, and had stormed the scholars’ lodgings, severely wounding a 
number of them. In addition, the bourgeoisie had committed several 
acts of vandalism and had successfully prevented the continuation of 
lectures. 22 


The court had also to deal with still other instances of ill will toward 


39 Actes du Parl., 11, 11, 65 (Olim IV, fol. r6or), for the appointment of the commissioners; and 
ibid., 1, 76 (Olim IV, fol. r7or), for the arrét. Philip IV had also issued a decree on March 29, 
1311, against several persons who were residents of Orléans and who were guilty of injuring doctors 
and scholars of the schools. Fournier, 1, 30-31; 31-32. 

40 Actes du Parl., 1, 500-503 (Jugés I, fol. 278r). 

41 Actes du Parl., 1, 550 (Criminel III, fol. 208v)._ The command to the bailiff of Orléans in 
1312, to prohibit the bearing of arms conformed to the general prohibition that the king ordered in 
the kingdom. It was even forbidden to persons to wear a dagger except ona voyage. The bishop 
was required to issue the same prohibitions to the clerks: Actes du Parl., 11, 107 [4113] (Olim ITI, 
fol. 142r); Fournier, I, 32-33. 

42 Actes du Parl., i, 582 (Criminel III, fol. 206r). 

48 For fuller details regarding this incident see my ‘Scholarly Privileges,’ American Historical 
Review, LIX (1954), 564-565. 
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the scholars. In one such case in 1320, the retainers of the bishop of 
Noyon were brought before the court for the murder of Geoffrey of 
: shat ane 
Sancto-Domino,’ a university scholar.44 While in still another, on 
November 27, the court heard charges relating to the murder of a 
scholar of Soissons.4° In the same year, too, the court ordered the 
bailiff of Bourges to condemn and punish three men for attacking and 
injuring, in defiance of all sworn assurances, a scholar and clerk of the 
university.*6 

Although it had thus become customary for the Parlement of Paris 
to hear all cases dealing with the violation of scholarly privileges referred 
to it from outside Paris as well as those within Paris referred by the 
provost of the city, the latter endeavored to restrict the cases that would 
come before him. In his réle as guardian of the rights and privileges 
of the university scholars, the provost of Paris generally made an effort 
to limit his jurisdiction to the cases involving only the rights and privileges 
granted the scholars by the king. He refused to take cognizance of 
cases belonging to the ecclesiastical courts; and he rejected civil cases 
involving ecclesiastics. In these decisions, too, he was upheld by the 
Parlement of Paris.47 However, in the case involving the custody of 
the house located on the Rue Marché Pallu which had once belonged to 
the Temple the provost made an exception and did assume jurisdiction. 
The matter was brought to his attention following the death of the pro- 
prietor. ‘The university rector had immediately laid claim to the house 
because the recent owner was a scholar. But at approximately the same 
time the Hépital de St Jean de Jerusalem sent a proctor to take possession 
of the residence. In defense of the university’s claim to the property, 
the rector asserted that since he and his predecessors had been from time 
immemorial in possession of supervisory power over hostels occupied 
by students in the city and suburbs of Paris, he alone had jurisdiction 
over any lodgings once occupied by them. Hence, although this 

44 King Philip V had commanded Jean d’Arrabloy and Jean Robert, both knights, to make 
inquiry into the charges brought by the rector of the university against the retainers of the bishop 
of Noyon. Actes du Parl., 11, no. 6053 (Criminel III, fol. 217r). 

45 Actes du Parl., u, 338 (Criminel III, fol. 89r). 

48 The accused persons, Huet, Pierre and Hugues le Convers, had attacked and wounded Pierre 
le Convers, a clerk and scholar of the university, probably because he had brought letters to Bourges 
summoning the accused before the provost of Paris to answer charges made against them. Actes du 
Parl., , 330 (Criminel III, fol. 163v). 

47 Thus on January 10, 1321, the Parlement confirmed the decision of the provost of Paris in 
the case of Jacques, curé of the church of ‘Chartignge’ and Guillaume, curé of ‘Auxonne,’ scholar 
of Paris, that he was incompetent to judge the action. The case had been brought before the 
provost on the supposition that the provost was the Conservator of the special privileges accorded 
by the king to the university and its members. However, since the case involved two ecclesiastics, 


it was the opinion of the provost who was supported by the Parlement that the matter must be 
decided by the ecclesiastical courts. Actes du Parl., 1, 337 (Jugés 1, fol. 49r). 
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privilege was one which had originally come from the pope, the provost 
took it under advisement and decided in the university’s favor. The 
proctor of the Hépital then appealed to the king and the case finally 
came before the Parlement of Paris, which on this occasion also reafirmed 
the findings of the provost in favor of the university.*® 

The university through the rector or other masters was thus ever on 
the alert to prevent any infringement of the university’s rights and 
privileges. Similarly care was taken to see that no one said anything 
derogatory or harmful to the university. Hence Nicholas d’Anicy, a 
member of the Dominican order, was taken to task and was obliged to 
make public denial of certain injurious words that he allegedly had said 
against the university. In his own defense, therefore, Friar Nicholas 
denied that he had ever intended to say or do anything against the 
liberties of the venerable University of Paris for which he cherished 
a high degree of reverence. Hence if, by error, he had let fall any 
words that appeared to be derogatory in any way, he was ready and willing 
to revoke them as well as to appear before the justices.*® 

Besides their constant watchfulness against a diminishing of prestige 
as well as of their customary rights and privileges, the university masters 
were aware of the continuing charges of the abuses of the privileges. 
They therefore endeavored to introduce some measures of control. 
They turned their attention particularly, in February of 1328, to the use 
by the scholars of the right to summon, from distant localities, to appear 
before the Conservator of Apostolic Privileges, persons involved in 
litigation with them. The masters now outlined carefully the steps 
to be followed by a scholar who wished to obtain letters of summons 
or citation. In accordance with these measures, the scholar desiring 
such a letter of citation must first present his request in Latin to the 
rector and to the deputies of the university. In their presence he had 
to swear that he had good reasons for his request and he had to state the 
merits of his case in Latin also. The rector and the deputies were then 
to pass upon the validity of the request. A similar procedure had also 
to be followed in order to obtain a letter of exemption from the payment 
of the pedaga or traveler’s tolls and from other duties outside Paris. 


48 Actes du Parl., 1, 427, no. 6696 (Jugés I, fol. 180r) ; Chart., 11, no. 803, Mar. 6, 1322. A year 
before the final decision was made in this case, the court had pronounced the rector of the univer- 
sity to be in default in the suit with the Hépital de St Jean de Jerusalem, because the rector had failed 
to reply to a summons to appear on a given day before the Parlement, to answer to the suit brought 
by the proctor of the Hépital de St Jean. Actes du Parl., 1, 414 (Greffé 1, fol. 113v); Chart., 11, 
NOW8O2; “\an.2 8,942 2) 

49 Chart., 11, no. 800, Sept. 9, 1321. Arch. Nat. M67B, no. 46, containing the notarial act, 
dated 3 September, 1321, which was remitted to the rector of the university, Hervé de la Roche (de 
Roka) by Nicolas d’Anicy. 
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The penalty for failure to comply with these provisions was stipulated 
as expulsion from the university and deprivation of all its privileges. 
Next, to put an end to the numerous frauds apparently perpetrated by 
both scholars and the officers and members of the court, particularly 
in summoning many persons unnecessarily, the university announced 
that it would require all officials of the court to come before the rector 
and the other university masters to swear to the merits and worth of the 
individual cases. And, if the officials or proctors in a specific suit, 
should lose their case they must be prepared to pay the court expenses. 

The university masters now sought also to place the scholarly status 
on a firmer basis, and to preclude from consideration those who fraudu- 
lently claimed to be scholars but who did not participate in scholarly 
activities. Hence, in the future, no letter of scholarly status was to be 
granted to any student unless his master would swear that he was a true 
scholar and that he had frequented the schools. And the masters, in 
turn, must take an oath at the time they began their teaching, to the 
effect that they would not give such testimony unless they were assured 
that the individual scholar fulfilled the above requirement. The master 
must also have received assurances under oath from the student that 
he would continue to be worthy of the designation. Masters in the 
Faculties of Theology, Canon Law, and Medicine were required to 
grant such a report or certificate of scholarship to their students only 
twice in the course of the year, lest the procedure prove too fatiguing. 
However, in the Faculty of Arts, the masters were obliged to issue such 
reports once each month, if the scholar should request them.®! The 
certificate of scholarship had henceforth to be presented whenever the 
student wished to obtain letters of citation from the rector or from the 
Conservator of Apostolic Privileges.®°* And in the event that a letter 
of citation and summons had been issued to a student and it should 
come to his master’s attention that he was no longer attending classes, 
the rector, upon notification, was authorized to expunge the scholar’s 
case from the calendar of the court of the Conservator. °? 

The problem of abuses, too, in the court of the Conservator of 


50 Chart., 11, no. 870, Feb. 9, 1328. The university at this time also took cognizance of the fact 
that since, under the university privilege granted by the pope, officials in the court of the Conservator 
were obliged to take an oath in the presence of the university that they would faithfully perform 
their duties, a decision must be made as to what extent proctors not commonly attached to the court, 
and coming from different parts of the country to defend those who had been summoned, could be 
required to take an oath of this kind. The difficulty, which was recognized by the university, was 
the fact that those who were neither officials nor proctors of the curia were already bound by oaths 
of fidelity to their own clients or lords, and hence could not violate them. Ibid., 11, no. 870. 

et [b7d., 11, no. 881, Sept. 3, 1328. 

52 [bid., 11, no. 884, Jan. 23, 1329. Under no other circumstances was the privilege to be granted. 

83 [bid., 11, no. 884; British Museum Additional MS 17304, fol. r25v, Jan. 23, 1329. 
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Apostolic Privileges also engaged the attention of the pope. John XXII, 
had already given substantial evidence of his desire to protect and further 
the interests of the university scholars.°* He had not only highly 
praised and staunchly defended the university’s immunities and privileges 
against any encroachment by local municipal or ecclesiastical judges, but 
he had also urged the bishops of Senlis, and of Paris, as well as the abbot 
of Ste Geneviéve, to uphold and defend the privileges granted to the 
scholars. He had directed the bishop of Senlis to see that the scholars 
were not molested and that they were not punished undeservedly. And 
he had requested that the bishop of Paris insist upon the inviolable 
observance of the university privileges by the official of the episcopal 
court and by the bailiffs. He had also informed the abbot of Ste 
Geneviéve, that he must permit no one to reveal the secrets of what 
went on in the university congregations.®? Pope John XXII had, in 
fact, given such substantial evidence of his concern for the Paris scholars, 
that the University of Oxford was moved, in 1322, to ask for favors 
similar to those accorded the University of Paris.°® However, in 
1325, Pope John XXII was obliged to issue for Paris a denunciation of 
the abuses that had become rampant in the court of the Conservator 
of Apostolic Privileges. As a remedy, he requested that henceforth 
each of the justices, notaries, officials in charge of the seal, and other 
officers of the court, take an oath on the Holy Scriptures, in the presence 
of the university members, that he would carry out faithfully the duties 
of the office to which he had been assigned and that he would not 
knowingly abuse nor permit others to abuse the university privileges. 
John XXII also forbade the Conservator or his deputies to ask more than 
the customary fee for the use of the seal; and he warned the lawyers and 
notaries as well as the other officers of the court that they must not 
demand more than their usual salaries, under threat of excommunication, 


if they failed to obey.°” 


54 For the relations between John XXII and the university, see especially the Histoire littéraire 
de la France, XXXIV, 522 ff. On November 13, 1316, Pope John XXII had confirmed the liberties, 
immunities and privileges granted to the university by his predecessors as well as those accorded by 
kings, princes, and others. Chart., U, no. 727. See below too, his efforts to provide the masters 
and scholars of Paris with ecclesiastical benefices. 

58 Chart., U, nos. 767-771, allin July of 1318. See also Histotre littéraire, XXXIV, 522-33. The 
pope was outspoken in his criticism of the excesses of some of the professors of liberal arts and 
theology. He had also asked the bishop of Paris to concern himself sedulously with the reformation 
of the studium, and had urged the bishop to rid the university of necromancers, diviners, and others 
pursuing reprobate arts of this character. Chart., 11, no. 741, May 8, 13173 also bid., U, no. 783, 
dated Sept. 5, 1316-19; no. 778, Apr. 3, 1318 or 1319; and Lynn Thorndike, History of magic and 
experimental science (1934), UI, 23. 

58 Chart., I, no. 818, ‘circa an. 1322.’ See below Chapter on Oxford. 

5? Chart., I, no. 841; and see also zbid., 11, nos. 842 and 843. 
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It is highly probable, however, that neither these papal measures nor 
those drawn up by the university itself were entirely successful in over- 
coming or correcting the abuses associated with the court of the Con- 
servator of Apostolic Privileges. For despite the well intentioned 
efforts of both pope and university, it was possible, some ten years later, 
for Pope Benedict XI to call attention to their direct violation in the 
case of Celestin Séquier. Reportedly, Séquier, under pretext of his 
University of Paris privileges, had obtained letters of citation and of 
summons for the Consuls of Montpellier and for other prominent 
persons to appear before the Conservator of Apostolic Privileges of the 
University of Paris. Yet, at the time that he obtained these letters of 
citation, as was later demonstrated, Séquier was not a student of the 
University of Paris, and was therefore not entitled to this privilege. 
Pope Benedict XI took occasion to report this instance in the course of 
his investigation of the abuses of the privilege of summons issued under 
letters from the office of the deputy Conservator, Canon Etienne de 
Langres. Benedict XI also went on to call attention to reports that 
many persons had been summoned from distances far exceeding the 
maximum of an eight days’ journey originally set up in the papal privilege. 
It was imperative, the pope declared, that the abuses, centering particu- 
larly about the office of deputy Cotiaenion: be swine Benedict 
XI therefore asserted that he would study the original letters con- 
taining the papal grants, and especially those relating to the office 
of the Conservator of Apostolic Privileges, before deciding what to 
do.°2 

Although the university had thus apparently not succeeded in prevent- 
ing the misuse and abuse of scholarly privileges, it was not in the least 
deterred by this failure from seeking by the strongest possible measures 
to exact obedience to and support for these privileges, particularly 
from anyone who had ever been a member of the university or who had 
been subjected to its jurisdiction. The basis for this claim to continued 
loyalty was the oath, taken by such persons when they became attached to 
the university association, in which they promised to uphold the university 
privileges as long as they lived and in whatever situation they might find 
themselves. In consequence therefore of this oath, the university came 
again and again into conflict with prominent personages of the realm, 


58 Chart., I, no. 1027, Oct. 12, 1339. In 1339 Celestin Séquier had fled to Paris because he had 
had his possessions seized by the Consuls of Montpellier since he had refused to contribute to the 
restoration of the Port of Aigues-Mortes. At the time that he had his possessions seized, he was 
not enrolled at Paris. But he did later enroll in the Faculty of Canon law at Paris. Ibid, 1, 
p. 489, note r. 

Berloid., 11, NO. 1021, July 1, 1339: 
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both ecclesiastical and lay.6° ‘This was the case in the controversy 
between the university and the bishop of Paris in 1329. ‘The university 
masters on that occasion even went so far as to expel the bishop from 
their association for perjury and contumacy, on the charge that he had 
failed to uphold the university privileges as he had sworn to do when 
he was a master in the Faculty of Theology.®! This was also the reason 
given for the disciplinary action taken by the university against Renaud 
d’Acy, advocate for the king of France. Renaud, too, had allegedly 
violated the oath that he had taken when he was a student. He had, 
the university spokesman asserted, fought for the king and against the 
university; and he had reportedly made, in the presence of the king and 
other dignitaries, vituperative and reprehensible statements against the 
university, his a/ma mater.®* 

Such conflict of loyalties lay at the root, moreover, of the many 
disputes with the Cathedral canons. The canons had consistently 
refused to render obedience to the university above all others on the 
assumption that they were first obligated to obey the rules of their 
chapter. And when the university endeavored to force the canons, as 
members of the university association, to contribute to the university 
expenses and to pay their share of the assessments voted by the assembled 
masters, the canons refused to do so. They based their refusal on their 
exemption from such levies under the privilege granted them by the 
pope. ‘The university, however, through its spokesmen, maintained 
that since it had been granted the right by the pope to require obedience 
to the statutes from all members of the university, it could require that 
each of the canons comply with the university demands or suffer the 
prescribed penalties for disobedience and perjury, that is expulsion 
from the university association and excommunication.®? And hence, 
since the canons continued to refuse their assent to the contributions, 
they were publicly denounced as perjurers. ‘They were therefore 
obliged to seek absolution from Pope Benedict XI, to whom they 
directed their appeals. In his reply Pope Benedict XI forbade the 


university to bring pressure to bear on the canons while their case was 


60 For such conflicts see my essay, “Academic oaths at the University of Paris in the Middle 
Ages,’ in Essays in medieval life and thought, presented in honor of Austin Patterson Evans (Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1955), pp. 123-137. 

61 Chart., I, no. 899. 

8 [bid., II, nos. 1220-1223; and see my “Academic oaths at the University of Paris,’ loc. cit., 
pp. 131 ff. 

83 The contribution which was to be equal to a fourth part of the bursa for one week was to be 
paid to the rector and the proctors at the Mathurins by every member of the university, excepting 
the mendicants, but including sellers of books (4brarit), and of parchment, also illuminators, and 
scribes. Chart., U, no. 1025; Archiv fiir Lit. u. Kirchengeschichte, V, 246 ff. 
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pending in the papal curia; he also requested that the university send 
its representative to appear before him.*4 

In the meantime, the French monarch had been drawn into the 
controversy. He had, in 1340, urged the canons to give up their 
intended appeal to the papal court and had asked that they submit their 
case to a commission made up of representatives chosen by the university, 
the canons, and himself. This the canons had at first consented to do, 
but when the commission decided the matter in the university’s favor, 
they refused to accept the award. ‘The controversy was therefore not 
settled until November 3, 1344. And it was not until 1345 that 
papal approval was obtained for the agreement reached.®5 

Under the terms of the settlement, neither side obtained complete 
satisfaction of the claims put forward. The rector and the university 
failed on their part to establish the principle that all levies and assess- 
ments, decided upon by the university members and deemed necessary 
to support the burdens of internal administration and of negotiations 
with the outside world, be made compulsory for all masters and students, 
including the Cathedral canons. Instead, the canons, both in the present 
and in the future, were to be immune from such university imposts. 
However, this immunity was somewhat limited. The canons had been 
unable to win their point that they were to be wholly exempt from bearing 
their share of the university expenses. But in place of individual 
assessments, each year, a lump sum of forty Parisian pounds or other 
money in gold was to be paid by the dean to the rector for the support of 
the university.®® 

Despite such conflicts of interest and repeated charges of abuse of 
scholarly privileges, the monarchs continued to reafirm and even, on 
occasion, to expand them. Philip VI of Valois followed the lead of his 


predecessors in this regard. He ordered the provost of Paris to enforce 


64 Chart., 11, no. 1026, Oct. 6, 1339, original in Arch. Nat. L.306, no. 7. Seealso Arch. f. Lit. u. 
Kirchengesch., V1 (1889), 253. Ihe pope had pointed out that the canons were in fact exempt from 
all such university levies by a special papal privilege. See above for the earlier occasions on which 
this question came up. 

65 For the documents referring to the royal suggestions, see Chart., II, nos. 1046-1049; and for 
the composition of the commission, ib7d., 11, no. 1048, and notes. The king had agreed that if the 
commission did not succeed in reaching a decision within one year, the two parties to the suit could 
then carry out the original plan of resorting to the papal court. During the period in which the 
matter was being considered, an armistice was to be in force and there was to be a remission of all 
penalties and contumacies projected against the rector and the university. Upon the announcement 
that the commission had decided that the university’s claim was valid, and the refusal of the canons 
to accept this decision, the king asked, with the consent of the two parties, for a decision from the 
pope. Ibid., 11, no. 1046, Mar. 1, before 1340; and zb7d., 1, no. 1047, May 1, 1340. Before the 
final settlement was reached, it was necessary to extend the armistice several times. Jbid., 11, no. 
1049; and for the final agreement, see the next note. 

66 Chart., II, nO. 1095, pp. 552-54, Nov. 3, 1344. 
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and maintain the royal protection and safeguard of the scholars. And 
on March 13, 1338, he requested that the provost, before the end of the 
four year period, take his accustomed oath to uphold this provision for 
another four years.67 Also, several months later, Philip VI authorized 
the provost to pursue and punish as rebels anyone who failed to observe 
the royal provisions for the scholars. He apparently for the first time, 
too, formally hailed the provost as ‘Conservator of Royal Privileges’ of 
the scholars’, although he had been performing the duties of that 
office for some time.68 Moreover, Philip VI reaffirmed, for the 
encouragement and progress of their studies, the exemptions of the 
students and their masters, from the payment of all exactions or assess- 
ments for travel or for any other purposes; and their immunity from the 
jurisdiction of any other secular judges than the provost of Paris; 
as well as from citation or from the necessity to answer any summons 
issued by a lay authority or by magistrates outside the walls of Paris. 
The monarch also declared that no one should, with impunity, be per- 
mitted to seize goods belonging to the scholars, nor should anyone 
confiscate any of their possessions. And he asserted that this concern 
for the welfare of the scholars was essential and necessary since it was to 
the glory of orthodox kings that they have in their kingdom not only 
decorous and industrious men, but also men distinguished by their 
learning.® 

In addition to such sweeping and general declarations, the French 
monarch gave further and more specific attention not only to the 
privileges themselves but also to the provost’s part in enforcing obser- 
vance of them. The king did so, he reported, largely as a result of the 
continued petitions and complaints by the university scholars that their 
privileges were being violated. He had been informed, he declared, 
on May 21, 1345, that bailiffs and other magistrates in the duchy of 
Normandy and in certain other parts of the kingdom had refused 
obedience to the provost of Paris in cases relating to the protection of the 
scholars. Moreover, these magistrates had supported their stand by 
citing privileges allegedly granted to them by the king and his predeces- 


8? Chart., U, no. ro11, Mar. 13, 13383; Ord. des rots, I, 119. 

88 Du Boulay, Recwel, pp. 6 ff.; Chart., U, no. 1043; Arch. Nat. M66A, no. 16 (not noted by 
Chart.) ; Arch. univ. 100 (94), p. 80, no. 79, Dec. 31, 1340. 

The protection of the apostolic privileges of the university continued in the hands of the bishop 
of Senlis and of his deputies. Unlike the provost, who could inflict various temporal penalties on 
those who violated the royal privileges, the only penalty the Conservator of Apostolic privileges 
could impose was that of excommunication. Thus on May 30, 1338, the deputy for the bishop of 
Senlis excommunicated certain persons who were holding articles belonging to the university 
scholars. Chart., 11, no. 1014. 

8° Chart., H, no. 1044, Jan. 1341 (1340); Arch. Nat. M66A, no. 17 and 18 (not noted by Chart.) ; 
Du Boulay, Recueil, pp. 6-8; Arch. Nat. K.183, no. 15; BN fonds francais 22110, fols. 65r—67r. 
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sors. Philip VI, however, refused to admit the validity of these so- 
called grants. And, after consultation with members of the Parlement 
of Paris and with his other councilors, he asserted that he was reafhirming 
the provost’s authority and his right to have summary and full cognizance 
over all cases involving injuries, vexations, oppressions, and acts of 
violence, done either to the scholars and masters themselves, or to their 
servants, on their way to Paris or while transporting their possessions. 
Furthermore, by royal decree, Philip VI, empowered the provost to 
render justice and compensation to the injured party, and to require from 
all the justices of the kingdom obedience to the provisions for the 
guardianship of the scholars. The king made it clear that this obedience 
was to be rendered in the face of any other conflicting privileges con- 
ceded or about to be conceded to the Normans or to the members of 
any other royal district.” 

Moreover, in answer to the university’s assertion that the provost 
was still somewhat reluctant to enforce the royal edicts, the king once 
more reaffirmed the provost’s authority. He then also directed him to 
pursue and to prosecute those who caused injuries to the university 
scholars and masters anywhere in the kingdom, regardless of the 
privileges claimed, particularly by the provosts and bailiffs in 
Normandy.”1 The avowed reason or occasion for this letter was the 
failure or refusal of the judges of the duchy of Normandy to obey the 
earlier instructions, and the continued complaints by university masters 
that they were being illegally stopped and detained.”? 

Shortly afterward, too, on February 13, 1346, in response to another 
university plea, Philip VI further declared that the masters and scholars 
were to be exempted from forced contributions in time of war. He 
addressed this decree to the provost of Paris, the bailiffs of Vermandois 
and of Amiens, as well as to other justices throughout the kingdom. 
Moreover, he forbade the taking of any possessions of the scholars for 
purposes of war; for the royal establishment; or for the needs of any 
members of the royal household. He asserted that the scholars under 
the king’s protection were to be left in peaceful possession and enjoyment 
of their properties without interference of any kind; and that anyone 
who acted contrary to this decree was to be punished so severely that 
others would profit from the example.’? 

The more precise delineation of the provost’s functions as Conservator 


Crart., ii, no. 1105, May 21, 1345. 

a i0id., It; sp. 563. 

72 Idem; Du Boulay, Recueil, pp. 8-9; Arch. Nat. M66A, no. 19 (A.6.N); no. 20 (A.6.L); no. 
21 (A.6.0), another copy. 

78 Chart., 1H, no. 1119, p. 574, Feb. 13, 1346, in French. 
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of the Royal Privileges which had emerged from the instances in which 
his authority was challenged was similarly paralleled in the more specific 
definition of the jurisdiction of the Conservator of Apostolic Privileges, 
as disputes regarding his authority developed. This was particularly 
the case following the controversy of July 1346, between the bishop of 
Senlis as Conservator of Apostolic Privileges, and the bishop of Paris, 
over their respective jurisdictions in the case of a scholar, arrested in the 
commission of a serious crime and imprisoned by the bishop of Senlis.”4 
The university itself was divided over this issue. The rector supported 
the bishop of Senlis’ claims, while the dean of the Faculty of Canon 
Law together with the Nations of Picardy and Normandy supported 
the bishop of Paris. In the course of the controversy, which eventually 
came before the Parlement of Paris, the bishop of Senlis maintained that, 
in his capacity as Conservator of the Apostolic Privileges of the university, 
he was the guardian of the university, of its members, and supposits,*® 
as well as of its statutes, franchises, privileges, and liberties; and that it 
was in this capacity that he was holding as prisoner, ‘Thomas le Sellier, 
a scholar of the university, who was accused of having committed some 
serious crimes. ‘The justice before whom the case was first tried had 
declared that, according to the law, the prisoner should be turned over 
to the university or to the bishop of Paris. However, the bishop of 
Senlis, refused to accept this decision. Instead he had had the prisoner 
transferred from the place where he was originally held to a place 
beyond the walls of the city, that is to St Martin des Champs. The 
transfer was said to have been carried out by armed men who allegedly 
handled Le Sellier very roughly, chastising and seriously injuring him 
repeatedly. The dean of the Faculty of Canon Law had therefore 
requested that the bishop of Senlis and the university rector be compelled, 
under threat of the deprivation of their temporalities, to bring back the 
prisoner to the university.”° 

When the case came before the Parlement of Paris, the Conservator 
contended in his own defense that the dean and the proctors of the two 
Nations of Normandy and Picardy ought not to have been permitted 
to present a petition before the court since they were not a university, 
nor could they be considered as such. ‘The bishop of Senlis claimed, 
furthermore, that the prisoner was under his jurisdiction, as Conservator, 
and not under that of the dean of the Faculty. He now also added 
that since Le Sellier himself had done penance, he had been granted just 
and necessary remission for his sins and that he was no longer being 


74 Chart., U, no. 1129, pp. 592-94, July 21, 1346; no. 1137, Jan. 27, 1347. 
75 That is those subject to the jurisdiction of the university. 
(© Chart.; WyN0.) 4129; p-.593- 
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held under severe restraint.’” Before reaching a decision, the curia 
of Parlement, which had taken the matter under advisement, announced 
that it would make a careful investigation to determine the truth in 
the case. Finally, on January 27, 1347, a settlement was reached. 
Under the provisions of this award, the Conservator was approved in 
his right to arrest or to seize anyone disobeying the laws of which he was 
guardian. But he was required to turn the one so apprehended over at 
once to the bishop of Paris to be incarcerated in the bishop’s prison, and 
nowhere else.78 

Not long after the settlement of this dispute, further difficulties arose 
between the university and the bishop of Paris over the condemnation 
in 1351 by the bishop’s official of Pierre Bersuire, a member of the 
Benedictine Order, and a university scholar.”® In reply to the univer- 
sity’s allegations that the scholar was unjustly incarcerated in the bishop’s 
prison, the bishop’s official retorted that Pierre Bersuire was being 
held because of charges that he had delved in prohibited, evil, and 
heretical sciences, and hence that he could not be released to the univer- 
sity. ‘To make its protest effective, therefore, the university called for a 
cessation of all ordinary lectures until Bersuire should be released and 
until satisfactory compensation should have been given to the 
university.8° 

The matter was eventually settled, but only after the intervention 
of King John, who had proceeded by asking each side to inform him 
regarding the facts in the case. Both parties then complied by calling 
attention to the above points. After hearing their respective accounts 
the king decided to favor the university and ordered Pierre Bersuire 
returned to it. However, before accepting the settlement, the univer- 
sity spokesmen asked the bishop to swear that he had not put Bersuire 
to torture. Both the bishop and his official did so swear, but one of the 
men present, a master Jean le Royer, testified that he had had the task 
of putting the scholar to torture. Hence for his part in this procedure 
Jean le Royer was fined two hundred pounds. Pierre Bersuire was then 
released and provision was made for the restoration to him of all his 
property.®! 

Meanwhile the situation in Paris itself, following the military debacle 
of 1356, was one of great agitation. The city’s status was also greatly 


7 Chart., I, NO. 1129, pp. 592-593- 

78 Ibid., U1, no. 1137, pp. 600-602, Jan. 27, 1347- 

79 Ibid., 111, no. 1195, pp. 3-4. For Pierre Bersuire, or Petrus Berchorius (d. 1362), prior of 
St Eloi at Paris, see Histoire littéraire, XXIV, 173, 4793 XXXI, 506 ff.; and the references in Chart., 
i). p..4,,note 2. 

80 Chart., III, nos. 1195-1196, Mar. 5, 18, 27, 31- 

81 [bid., II, no. 1196, pp. 5-7. 
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aggravated by the revolutionary upheaval, led by Etienne Marcel. And 
the calamities of the kingdom, in all probability, affected the university 
scholars as well. For although there is a dearth of documents relating 
to the university itself in this period,’* there would appear to be little 
doubt that the declining fortunes of the French monarchy took prece- 
dence over all other matters. The preparation for the renewal of the 
war against the English, the defeat and destruction sustained in Picardy, 
and the capture of King John, brought widespread distress and anguish 
to the entire kingdom. And nowhere was this more apparent than at 
Paris, where tumult and rioting were the order of the day and where, as 
Petrarch remarked, ‘the throngs of scholastics’ and the sounds of dis- 
putations and sermons were now replaced by ‘the sentries and the impact 
of the battering ram.’88 The university itself remained aloof in the 
revolutionary movement. But this fact combined with the report that 
the dauphin had invited several university masters to confer with him at 
the Palace, was taken as an indication that the university’s sympathies 
were with the dauphin and not with Etienne Marcel and the 
revolutionary group.’ Hence, although professedly neutral, the univer- 
sity appears to have become the butt of popular resentment, since refuse 
was thrown at night into the Rue du Fouarre, where the masters and 
students, particularly of the Faculty of Arts, were accustomed to hold 
their lectures. The university had to appeal against this nuisance to the 
dauphin, then acting regent for the kingdom. And he, in turn, let 
some time elapse before giving his permission, in May of 13548, to have 
the Rue du Fouarre closed each evening to prevent the filth from being 
deposited there during the night.8> Moreover, it was not until some 
four years later, June 1, 1362, that actual provision was made for 
carrying out this order. At that time, the king made arrangements 
with the master of the forest of Bierre for the procurement for the Faculty 
of Arts of two arpents of wood for the barricades to be placed at the 
entrances of the street.86 

Although he had thus presumably been somewhat slow in coming to 


82 The editors of the Chartularium asserted that from February 25, 1356 to April 23, 1357, that 
is for fourteen months, documents are lacking. This lacuna, they attribute to the tumult and ~ 
rioting in Paris. Chart., U1, pp. 42-43, note 3; and the references in the following note. 

88 P. T. Perrens, Etienne Marcel, Prévit de marchands (1354-1358), (Paris, 1874); pp. 855 
Henri Lemoine, Manuel d’histotre de Paris (Paris, n.d.), pp. 89 ff.; Petrarch, Senil. X. ep. 2. 

84 Perrens, op. cit., pp. 185, 222-223. See also the references cited in my Nations in the mediaeval 
universities (Mediaeval Academy of America, 1948), p. 92, note 172; and especially Charles Gross, 
“The Political Influence of the University of Paris in the Middle Ages,’ American Historical Review, 
VI (1901), 440-445. 

85 Idem; Perrens, op. cit., pp. 222-23; Chart., 111, no. 12383; Arch. Nat. JJgo, no. 5, fol. 2v; 
Ord. des rots, Il, 237. 


86 Chart., III, p. 54, note, citing, Henri Sauval, Les antiquités de Paris (Paris, 1724), II, 103. 
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the university's aid in the foregoing circumstances, Charles, the Dauphin, 
had given evidence of an active interest and concern for the scholars, 
some time before 1362. In March of 1359, he had renewed the 
provisions made, in the reign of Philip IV, for the payment to the uni- 
versity of sixty pounds a year for the three chaplains assigned to the 
Chapels ‘du Chatelet’; and he had also directed that this sum be paid to 
the university each year, without delay, on the feast of St Remy by the 
gaoler of the Chatelet.8’ 

The dauphin’s interest in the university was similarly endorsed, 
with affection, by his father. King John, shortly after his return to 
Paris, on February 12, 1360, exempted ‘our well-loved masters and true 

scholars, lecturing and studying in any faculty whatsoever in the Univer- 

sity of Paris,’ from the payment of imposts, aids, or any royal subsidies. 
He also stipulated that any scholar might obtain this privilege merely 
upon presentation of a written statement from the rector to attest his 
scholarship.8® King John was probably instrumental, too, in getting 
written into the Peace of Brétigny, in 1360, a section which stipulated 
that ‘all subjects of the two realms of France and England who wished 
to study in the studia of the two kingdoms . . . were to enjoy the privi- 
leges and liberties of the studia and universities exactly as they did 
before the present wars.’89 

Moreover, once the tumult and unrest in Paris had somewhat sub- 
sided,°° King John turned his attention to some long standing complaints 
by the university masters. These related particularly to the foul 
odors that came from the slaughter houses located in close proximity to 
the schools, in the Via Ste Geneviéve. The university had requested 
that sanitary regulations be enforced and that the throwing of refuse 
from the slaughtered animals into the streets be stopped. King John 
thereupon issued decrees forbidding the throwing of wastes in front of 
the houses; and requiring the daily removal from the water-courses of 


87 Chart., III, no. 1247, p. 69; and see below. 

88 Chart., II, no. 12513; British Museum Additional MS 17304, fol. 137; Du Boulay, Recueil, 
p- 813 Ord. des rots, 111, 458. 

Negotiations for the ransom of King John had been going forward for some time. On June 24, 
1357, three cardinals with several prominent persons went to London to treat with the English. But 
it was not until October of 1358, that King John was released; and not until December 13, 1359, 
that he returned to Paris. 

89 A. Budinsky, Die Universitat Parts und die Fremden an derselben im Miuitfelalter (Berlin, 
1876), pp. 56-57; Rymer, Foedera, conventiones, literae et cuiuscunque generis acta publica inter reges 
Angliae, et alios (London, 1727),W1, 292. 

90 The new provost of the city of Paris had at first failed to respond to the university summons 
on March 19, 1361. But he had finally appeared on June 13. He then swore to uphold and 
observe all the privileges of the university that had been granted by the kings of France. Chart., 
III, no. 12553 British Museum Additional MS 17304, fol. rg2v. 
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the refuse deposited there.*1 It is doubtful, however, that this order 
was effective since the slaughter houses were still flourishing and causing 
great distress to scholars, some three years later. Hence, on September 
7, 1366, the Parlement of Paris launched a further decree against the 
butchers in the Quartier Ste Geneviéve at the request of the university. 
This order required the offending butchers to clean at their own expense 
the watercourses and latrines that they had obstructed with animal 
refuse. It also condemned each offender to pay six Parisian pounds 
fine; and forbade the butchers henceforth either to slaughter any cows, 
sheep, or hogs, in the neighborhood, or to throw any animal remains 
into the street, under threat of the payment of a fine of ten Parisian 
pounds.%? 

This decree, too, was apparently called forth by the continued uni- 
versity complaints. The latter stressed the fact that the butchers, 
in defiance of the royal ordinances, were causing untold distress to the 
residents of the colleges and to the individuals living on the Via Ste 
Geneviéve and near the Place Maubert. ‘They pointed out, too, that 
whereas formerly, when the royal ordinances were first issued, there 
were only eight butchers or slaughter-houses, there were now thirty- 
four or thereabout, and that their number was being augmented daily. 
They asserted further that the butchers were continuing to throw wastes 
into the streets both day and night, so that the air through the entire 
quarter was rendered so pestilential and ill smelling that it constituted 
a dangerous menace to health.98 Hence, in September of 1366, new 
arréts were issued by the Parlement of Paris requiring the butchers to do 
all the actual slaughtering and preparation of the animals outside the 
city in a place suitable for the purpose; and forbidding them to obstruct 
the sewers and waterways with the waste matter, under penalty of a 
fine of sixty Parisian so/di for each infraction. Moreover, anyone who 
did not obey the provisions requiring the animals to be slaughtered out- 
side the city would be fined ten Parisian pounds and would be subject 
to removal from his occupation.*4 

To what extent these new decrees were more effective than those issued 
earlier, it is difficult to determine since other and more critical problems 
were preempting the center of attention. Following the death of King 


91 Chart., III, NO. 1283, pp. 106-107. 

92 Ibid., UI, no. 1326, pp. 153-155, Sept. 7, 1366. 

93 I[bid., II, no. 1326. The butchers had endeavored to defend themselves by pointing out 
that it would be highly inconvenient to take the animals outside the city for slaughter and cleaning 
in preparation for their sale as the decrees prescribed. But their plea went unheeded. The new 
decrees between June 23 and September 16, 1366, required all the actual slaughtering and preparation 
of the animals to be done outside the city of Paris. Jbid., 111, nos. 1326, 1327. 
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John in 1364,°° the war with England was renewed by his son, Charles 
V. In that year, too, the university once again came into direct conflict 
with the provost of Paris, Jean Bernier. The provost had refused to 
take his customary oath to maintain the university privileges; and he had 
more particularly violated one of these privileges. That is, he had 
arrested a master of arts for an alleged offense and had detained him in 
the Chatelet. He had also refused on request to release the scholar in 
the university’s custody and, according to the university report, had 
haughtily and insultingly told the university rector that he would do 
better to suggest that the scholar be put into prison at the king’s com- 
mand than to ask for his restoration without delay to the university. In 
their recital of these wrongs, the university spokesmen therefore 
reminded the king that it was by the provision of a royal decree that 
the king’s justices were forbidden, for any offense whatever, to put their 
hands in violence upon any scholar or upon his belongings; and that a 
scholar could be incarcerated only by the bishop of Paris. They then 
went on to charge the provost with the violation of another scholarly 
privilege by his imposition of a money fine on the scholar.% 

In addition to these charges, the university masters in 1364, brought 
to the king’s attention still other grievances that they had against the 
provost. One of these related to his failure to enforce or to observe the 
privileges and exemptions accorded to parchment dealers, booksellers, 
scribes, illuminators, binders, and others, whether clerks or laymen, 
who were serving the university’s needs.9’? ‘The university deputies 
pointed out that the provost had thus, in defiance of their immunity 
to arrest by the civil magistrates, detained one of the illuminators in 
prison and had had him questioned under torture several times; and 
that he had furthermore refused repeatedly to surrender the prisoner, 
although requested to do so by the official of the bishop of Paris.% 
Moreover, the provost had apparently greatly aroused the ire of the 
university masters by his refusal to give his seal for the rendering of 
justice in cases of debt and injuries suffered by some of the university 
members. And he had reportedly explained his failure to comply with 
the masters’ requests in an intentionally derisive and obnoxious manner.*° 


95 Chart., Il, no. 1324, Aug. 20, 1364-66; and see above. 

9 Chart., I, no. 1324, p. 1513 Arch. Nat. M66A, no. 22 (A.6.C). 

97 The royal letters of Charles, Duke of Normandy and Dauphin, for April 18, 1363 (1364), by 
which he took under his protection and safeguard, all the masters, scholars, bedels, and booksellers, 
of the university and exempted them from all the imposts and aids imposed on their houses, with 
the order of the provost of Paris to maintain them, are indicated as missing in the seventeenth 
century inventory: Univ. arch. ro4, p. 31 (A.5. Q.”). See Chart., 111, no. 1324, p. 151. 
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The university deputies then went on to reprove the king for giving an 
audience to those who defended the provost, that 1s to those persons 
who slandered the university by calling attention to the large numbers 
of scholars who went about at night committing offenses of various 
kinds. ‘For our dear Sire,’ they declared, ‘you know that the whole 
world and the entire Holy Church are adorned and illuminated by the 
clerks of the university’; therefore it was ill ordered that the provost 
should imprison or detain them. ‘It was,’ they went on to add, parti- 
cularly ‘for those foolish and disorderly (students) that the privileges 
were granted.90 Finally in 1366, after some three years of almost 
continuous protest by the university, Charles V brought pressure to 
bear upon the provost so that he would comply with the university 
wishes.101 
The reasons for the king’s reluctance and delay in answering the 

university petitions lay very probably in the fact that three of Charles’ 
own guards had run afoul of some armed scholars two years earlier. In 
this encounter, of July 25, 1364, one of the scholars was killed and the 
king’s guards were badly wounded.!°? In the account of the melée 
filed with the king, the guards were reported to have gone beyond the 
Petit Pont to the rescue of Adam le Flamene, the merchant collector of 
imposts on horses sold in the city. Le Flamene had been assaulted 
when he attempted to collect imposts from a company of persons who 
claimed exemption from the tax, and he was having a difficult time of it 
until the royal guards came to his assistance. It was when they were 
returning from this assignment that the guards were attacked by a com- 
pany of twelve or more scholars, who reportedly ignored the fact that 
the soldiers were holding aloft the mace with the fleur de is, the insignia 
of justice and of the king’s guard. ‘The first body of students were soon 
joined by others, who had been concealed in the area near the Place 
Maubert; andasa result one of the guards, Jean Prévét, was thrown to the 
ground and was wounded so critically that he was left for dead. The 
other guards, too, were in danger of being killed before they drew their 
swords in desperation and wounded one of the scholars who shortly 
afterward died.°3 For this deed the officers were obliged to flee from 
Paris, although the king testified, in their behalf, that they had served 
him long and faithfully, and that they were of good habits and character. 
Charles V had, in fact, apparently decided, after receiving a detailed 

E00 Chard. Tl, NO.1is Zaye Dae 62. 

101 [bid., UI, no. 1325, Aug. 20, 1366. For the new measures, see zbid.., III, nO. 1327, pp. 156-157, 
June 23-Sept. 6, 1366. 

102 Ibid., II, no. 1311, p. 136, containing the royal forgiveness for the crime of the king’s 
servitors, Aug. 2, 1365. 
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account of the affair, to grant the officers a full pardon. He had even 
gone so far as to free them from the onus of having committed any 
criminal or civil offense and had had restored to them their offices, their 
property, and their good name.l°4 Moreover, the king had ordered 
that several of the scholars who were accused of being the instigators 
of the attack be seized in the vicinity of St Thomas de Lupara, near the 
walls of Paris, where they had taken refuge.195 

However, when the king reported the entire affair to the pope, the 
papal response attempted to temper the royal wrath. Pope Urban V 
asserted that he was displeased with the disposition of the case and that 
the king would have done better if he had sought rather to reconcile 
the discordant elements congregated at Paris, by gentleness and friendly 
persuasion, than to have tried to overcome them with harshness and 
severity. Urban V then went on to recall and to justify the more 
generous actions of the king’s progenitors on similar occasions toward 
the university which he declared, ‘is itself famous throughout the entire 
world,’ and which has produced ‘men, eminent in learning, and dis- 
tinguished by their achievements not only for the French kingdom but 
also for the universal church.’ A dispersal of the university, the pope 
wrote, would therefore be a calamity, ‘perish the thought,’ which would 
cause a general setback to Christianity and would favor the triumph of 
the forces of evil. Urban V also refused to approve the royal request 
that a Commission be set up to reform the university. Instead, he 
urged that a more fruitful way to achieve peace be sought after; and that 
the king exercise clemency. At the same time Urban V announced that 
he would write directly to the untversity,!°® and to the bishop of Paris as 
mediator. 

In his letter therefore to the university, the pope similarly expressed 
his concern at the reports of turbulence at the studium of Paris. He 
declared that he was especially grieved to learn of the seizure of some of 
the malefactors among the scholars at St Thomas de Lupara near the 
walls of Paris; and of the subsequent interruption of the work of the 
studium. He then went on to reiterate his hope for an amicable settle- 
ment and specifically through the efforts of the bishop of Paris. He 
urged the scholars to be receptive to the bishop’s endeavors. He 
requested them to resume their accustomed lectures and to apply 
themselves more sedulously than ever to their studies while the affair 
was under consideration. He then particularly called attention to the 


104 Chart., III, nO. 1311, pp. 136-1373 also, Arch. Nat. M67A, no. 3 (A.24.A). 

105 Chart., II, no. 1312, Nov. 12, 1365, containing Urban V’s report on the above and his 
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need for peace and tranquility, without which the pearl of wisdom could 
not be won.!0? 

It was, however, the king, strikingly enough, who finally gave in to 
the scholars’ demands. Charles V agreed, as restitution for the damage 
done and for the violation of the immunity of the College of St Thomas 
de Lupara, to give one thousand francs for hereditary compensation and 
one hundred francs for the violence done to the scholars. The provost 
of Paris, Jean Bernier, had then to excuse himself, on bended knee, in 
the king’s presence, and before the university for his actions against it. 
Also in the presence of king and princes, the four principal clients, on 
bended knees, with their hands in that of the university rector, had each 
to swear that he was making amends for the violence done to the uni- 
versity.10° 

The university masters also won further exemptions and concessions 
from Charles V, between December 15, 1365, and March 24, 1366. 
In the case particularly of their exemption from the payment of the 
taxes on wine, the masters had been especially annoyed by the efforts, in 
violation of their privileges, to collect such imposts. ‘They had finally 
gone so far as to threaten a cessation of lectures unless their exemptions 
were honored. ‘The king had thereupon interceded in their behalf. 
He had asked that they be permitted to bring in wine for their own use 
upon presentation of a scholar’s permit, and had at first provided that 
these permits must be countersigned by the chancellor. But when the 
Faculty of Arts protested and was supported by the other faculties in 
the view that this requirement would be a violation of the university’s 
privileges, since no other signet than that of the university rector ought 
to be needed on such permits, the king gave in on this point.°9 He then 
informed his tax collectors that they must deliver the wine without duty 
to those scholars whose permits were signed by the university rector. 
Moreover, the king forbade the collectors to retard the scholars by 
keeping them waiting and he ordered the magistrates to attend to the 
scholars’ requests in the order of their arrival. He threatened too to 
punish severely anyone who failed to carry out the royal instructions. 

However, as on other occasions, the issuance of royal decrees was not 
tantamount to their enforcement or observance. Although the king 
had warned that anyone who interfered with the distribution and 
delivery of wine to the scholars would be punished, there were reports 
that wine destined for the Collége de Chélets was being held up, on the 
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Seine, by the provost of merchants.U! Similarly, in the case of the 
provost of Paris, although the king had ordered him specifically, on 
August 20, 1366, to take the required oath to the university, together 
with the other magistrates of the Chatelet,42 the provost had delayed 
doing so until September 16. And even at that juncture, when he 
appeared with his magistrates before the university representatives, the 
provost protested that he would not take the oath; and that it was 
impossible for him to do so. Eventually, after much altercation, he 
gave in and after reading each article of the text individually and carefully 
in Latin, he repeated it in French. He then promised to observe all 
the privileges to the best of his ability and ordered his magistrates to do 
the same.l8 

In addition to his orders to the provost, his magistrates, and the 
collectors of imposts, to refrain from harassing the scholars, Charles V 
undertook also to oppose levies by the papal curia on benefices held 
by them. In this regard, he reminded the pope that the university 
masters were immune and exempt from such assessments, by virtue of 
the privilege accorded them by the papacy itselfil4 

Meanwhile the university, through its deputies, was also not inactive 
in making certain that the scholars’ privileges were protected. Univer- 
sity representatives requested that the Parlement of Paris register anew 
the university privileges that had already been carried for some two 
centuries in the Parlementary registers. They did so, particularly, 
they asserted, because of possible omissions in the first registering and 
because a new recording would provide a double guarantee against loss 
of the originals4° Furthermore, they supported reforms which would 
lessen the burdens of the Court of the Conservator of Royal Privileges. 
That Court had been finding it almost impossible to deal with the 
increasing number of cases relating to infractions or violations of the 
scholarly exemptions from tolls, dues, and other exactions. The king 
therefore consented to having all cases, not affecting the scholars per- 
sonally, removed from the court. All those, however, that related 
directly to the scholars would continue under the Conservator’s juris- 
diction. ‘The university also succeeded, but only after several earlier 
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attempts had failed, in extracting from the new provost, Hugh 
Aubriot, an oath to the university, promising to support the scholars’ 
privileges.116 

The provost’s oath at this time did not, however, serve to prevent 
the outbreak of another instance of violence against the scholars, in the 
year 1367. ‘The specified occasion was the celebration of the feast 
of St Nicholas. As related by the university spokesmen, the students 
had, in accordance with an ‘ancient custom,’ dressed up one of their 
number, Pierre de Zippa, a master of arts and one time rector, in the 
vestments of a bishop.4? They had then begun parading about the 
city with torches and lights as was their wont, when they were suddenly 
set upon by royal officers of the guard. These men were members of the 
night watch and they were armed with swords, with which they seriously 
wounded one of the scholars. The officers were also soon joined by 
other members of the night watch, including mounted knights and foot 
soldiers. And together they attacked and pursued the scholars in their 
flight to a house where they had taken refuge. The soldiers then 
occupied the adjoining dwelling and by demolishing the intervening wall 
gained entry into the building in which the scholars had barricaded 
themselves. ‘The leader of the scholars, in the meantime, had made 
an effort to mollify the attackers. But he and several other scholars 
were grievously wounded, one of them so critically that he threw himself 
into the Seine where he would have drowned, if it had not been for the 
intercession of a woman who helped to save him.48 ‘The other scholars 
were then, the university account continued, seized and carried off like 
thieves, murderers, or the enemy, to the Chatelet. There they were 
reportedly again cruelly beaten and left for the entire night in a vile 
prison:cell 1}? 

The king, upon hearing the above recital, agreed with the university 
spokesmen that their privileges had been grossly violated. He therefore 
declared that he would see to it that the perpetrators of so atrocious a 
crime were punished. He then ordered that the truth be extracted 
from his own soldiers quickly and by every means possible, even to the 
extent of utilizing such ‘extraordinary measures’ as questioning and 
torture as well as the ordinary means of the inquest and the depositions 
and testimonials of witnesses. In the meantime, he sent his own 


116 Chart., UI, no. 1336, pp. 163-164, June 23—Oct. 10, 1367; British Museum Additional 17304, 
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surgeons and physicians to take care of the sick and wounded so that 
the danger of death, of permanent mutilation, and of crippling from the 
injuries received, might be minimized.12° 

As a result of this affair, the members of the royal guard were punished 
even though evidence given by one of the king’s soldiers during the 
trial suggested that the scholars were not entirely blameless for what had 
happened. The royal guard had insisted that he had tried to get the 
scholars to stop fighting and had pleaded vainly that it was his duty to 
protect them, but their only reply was a volley of stones. However, 
when the royal proctor made a move to prosecute Pierre de Zippa and 
the other scholars involved, for disobeying the officer, the king declared 
that he was unwilling to have this done.!#1_ Moreover, the king made 
further concessions to the university by requiring that the soldiers 
implicated in the fracas ask the pardon of the university rector, and of 
the individual scholars who had been arrested, as well as of the king, his 
councilors, and the bishop of Paris, since the scholars were clerks. The 
soldiers were to do this first in the king’s presence, and then before a 
full congregation of the university. In addition, the soldiers also had 
to give up their offices and they were obliged to make restitution to the 
scholars for anything that they had taken from them. And finally, to 
prevent the recurrence of such incidents in the future, the scholars were 
forbidden to celebrate in their usual fashion the feasts of St Nicholas, 
St Catherine, and of St Martin.12? 

The king’s partiality to the university scholars, as illustrated by the 
above incident, was similarly exemplified in the years between 1368 
and 1369 when the university was once more opposed by the provost of 
Paris. On this occasion, the king, contrary to the wishes of several 
of the councilors, who were supporting the provost in the royal curia, 
again took the side of the university. The provost was informed that he 
must treat the scholars and masters courteously and with due respect and 
honor or incur the penalty of perpetual royal disfavor.1?° And this 
royal support very probably provided a powerful lever against other 
possible violators of the university privileges. Thus in 1368, when a 
servant of the bishop of Lisieux seized the horse belonging to the 
messenger of the Norman nation, and the university was on the point 
of taking up the matter with the king, the bishop, in spite of a very 
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serious infirmity, came in person to the university congregation to make 
amends for the action of his retainer.1#4 

Charles V continued, too, the earlier practice of reaffirming the scholarly 
privileges and exemptions as complaints of violations of these privileges 
brought them to his attention. Hence, on November 5, 1368, he 
renewed the scholars’ exemptions from service in the night watch and 
from guard duty at the gates of the city because of reports sent him that 
the requirement that the scholars serve in these capacities was seriously 
interfering with their studies. Moreover, the king asserted that 
forfeits collected for failure to perform these duties must be returned. 
He insisted that no bona fide scholar, that is one who had a certificate 
of his scholarly status signed by the rector, should be forced to pay 
customs duties on the possessions that he carried with him. He also 
specified that this exemption was to be extended to the grain brought by 
the scholars from their benefices or patrimonies. No scholar was there- 
fore to be affected by the levy made on grains in Picardy for the fleet; 
and these exemptions, Charles V indicated, were to be extended to the 
booksellers (4brarii), scribes, binders, and sellers of parchment, as well 
as to their retainers, who served the university and whose names he now 
submitted to the tax collectors. He did this, Charles V declared, in 
order to make certain that the privileges were not abused. Among 
those named as qualified to enjoy the privilege were fourteen booksellers, 
one of them a woman, Agnes d’Orléans; eleven scribes; fifteen illumi- 
nators; six book binders; and eighteen parchment dealers.1?° 

Between 1369 and 1371 too, Charles V gave even more specific 
instructions for the scholars’ exemptions from the various imposts in the 
kingdom. He ordered that they be freed from the payment of all aids 
or fees for the grinding of wheat, for the making of wine, and for any- 
thing that was grown in their patrimonies or benefices, as well as from 
the payment of tolls on any goods needed for their sustenance while they 
were in Paris. He furthermore noted that they were to be exempted 
from the payment of all dues on their wines and on their other belongings 
when they entered Paris either by land or by water and also from the 
payment of the aids established for the ransom of the king. ‘These 
exemptions too were to apply to the bedels, the booksellers, scribes, 
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illuminators, and parchment dealers, as well as to anyone else whose 
work or activities were essential to the university. Failure to observe 
these privileges and exemptions was to be punishable by severe 
penalties.126 

Yet, despite the careful delineation of these exemptions by Charles V, 
there is evidence that they were being violated. Although he had 
them repeated in 1371, together with the threat of severe punishment 
for those who failed to obey,1?” he was obliged on February 27, 1372, 
at the time that he was discussing with his general council the subject 
of the levy of aids for the war, to forbid specifically the receiver of 
Amiens to seize grain that was being brought for the scholars from their 
benefices or patrimonies.128 Also on June 23, of the same year, there 
was a fist fight between Adam le Flamene, the merchant collector of 
imposts,!2® and Simon Thomas, the bedel general of the Faculty of 
Canon Law, over the taxes on wine. The merchant had persistently 
refused to permit Simon to bring in several containers (pecia) of wine for 
his own use without payment of the impost, although the exemption 
was backed up by the university rector and by the Faculty of Canon law. 
In addition, the merchant allegedly struck Simon several times in the 
presence of a large crowd that had been attracted by the altercation. 
When the case came before the Parlement of Paris it was decided in the 
bedel’s favor. Hence the merchant was obliged to appear in the Place 
de Gréve in front of the fish shop where he had struck Simon Thomas; 
and there, in the presence of the university rector, the dean and the 
Faculty of Canon Law, he was obliged to ask pardon for the injuries he 
had inflicted on the bedel. He was also to repeat this act of penance be- 
fore a general congregation of the university. And finally, he was to 
hand over to Simon and to the court, as material reparation, the sum of 
two hundred Turonian pounds.1%° 

Furthermore, there were several other occasions when the university 
charged that the royal privileges accorded the scholars were not being 
observed. On May 9, 1371, Charles V therefore ordered an inquiry 
to be made to determine the extent to which the scholars were suffering 
personal abuse and injury as they complained was the case. ‘The univer- 
sity had reported that the very officers from whom the masters and 
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scholars should rightfully receive protection all too frequently contributed 
to their discomfiture. They then cited the instance of 1371 in which the 
people rose against the masters and students, crying out “murder the 
scholars,’ ‘death to the scholars,’ and words of similar import. As a 
result there was mob violence against them; one of the university masters 
although attired in his scholar’s habit was thrown to the ground and 
suffered multiple injuries. Others were also attacked and injured in 
direct violation of the king’s safeguard.1%!_ The provost and his deputies, 
the university report continued, had done nothing to prevent the attacks, 
rather they appeared to have authorized and condoned them. And what 
was even worse, the writer of the account asserted, the provost, Hugh 
Aubriot, or his deputy, ‘out of spite,’ had malevolently arrested several 
of the scholars, whom he was even then holding prisoner in the Chatelet. 
And the provost was doing this, the university spokesman declared, for 
no reason whatever. Insum, therefore, the university accused the provost 
and his deputy of inciting the people of Paris ‘to kill, to beat, to vilify, 
and to injure members of the university, the king’s daughter.’ The 
provost, on the other hand, denied the charges made against him and 
defended his actions. But he was unable to dissuade the king from 
again siding with the university. And Charles V went on to declare 
that it was his wish that his daughter be guarded and aided in the 
maintenance of her rights; and that she and her members (suppositi) 
be permitted to live tranquilly and in peace so that they should 
have neither wish nor reason to leave their studies nor to depart from the 
studium.18? 

However, despite such repeated royal support for the scholarly 
privileges and for the punishment of those who failed to observe them, 
there were continued instances of their violation. This fact is illustrated 
by the case between December 10, 1373, and March 24, 1374, of Simon 
de Cernayo, presbyter, master in arts, and a student in the Faculty of 
Theology. According to the report of the incident made by Simon, 
he was seized by the retainers of Robert Péquigny, on the pretext that 
he was one of Robert’s servants. And although protesting repeatedly 
that he was a scholar, he was transported to the place where Robert 
Péquigny was supposedly stopping. ‘There, bound and _ fettered, 
Simon was left to suffer. His cries of pain, he asserted, were met 
with mockery and derision. He was finally released through the inter- 
vention of the university, whereupon he swore out a complaint against 
Robert Péquigny before the provost of Paris. The latter decided in 
Simon’s favor; and the case was then appealed to the Parlement of Paris. 


181 Chart., III, no. 1366, pp. 197-198, May 9, 1371. 
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That court too decided in Simon’s favor and upheld the provost’s 
decision, condemning Robert to pay all the court costs plus one 
hundred additional francs, of which twenty-six would go to the 
university. Robert’s retainers were also required to pay another twenty 
francs.333 

In still another alleged violation of scholarly privileges, this time 
involving the official of the bishop of Paris, the university appears 
to have somewhat overreached itself, in the desire to safeguard its 
prerogatives. [he occasion was the arrest and imprisonment by the 
bishop’s official of a scholar, Guichard Meraudi, who was accused of 
having committed such major crimes as homicide, rape, and other 
excesses in the city and diocese of Paris. The university spokesmen, 
nevertheless, held that, in accordance with the university privileges, 
the scholar should have been turned over to the university tribunal 
for punishment. And since the official had refused to do so, they 
denounced him ‘as an infamous perjurer,’ because he had gone back 
on his oath to support the university privileges. They formally expelled 
him from the university association, and promulgated his condemnation 
in the schools and in the sermons delivered in the churches, public 
places, and even in the official’s own church, at Paris. The official was 
therefore obliged to appeal in person to the pope to whom he reported 
that he had suffered greatly from the university’s persecution. The 
university, meanwhile, took occasion during the official’s absence to 
declare him formally excommunicated. And because the bishop of 
Paris stood by his official and refused to surrender the imprisoned 
scholar, the masters threatened to abandon their lectures. However, 
as a result of the official’s report, Pope Gregory XI ordered a careful 
investigation to be made into the matter. He forbade the university 
to make use of the right to cease lectures while the inquiry was going 
on, and threatened to deprive it and the masters of their privileges if 
they did not comply. Gregory XI next forbade the Conservator of 
Apostolic Privileges to hold court, and further declared his unwilling- 
ness to have the accused scholar, Guichard, go unpunished for his 
crimes and excesses. He then accorded to the bishop of Paris full 
authority to try the case and to punish Guichard according to the 
apostolic will if he should find him guilty.134 Eventually, in 1378, 
a settlement was made between the bishop of Paris, his official, and 
the university. As a result, and in accordance with the expressed 


138 Chart, II, no. 1389, pp. 212-215, Dec. 10, 13733 also zbid., III, nO. 1390, p. 215; Dec. 16, 
1373-Mar. 24, 1374. 
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wishes of King Charles V, the court of the Conservator of Apostolic 
Privileges, which had been closed for almost a year, was reopened.1#° 

Another instance too, of the violation of scholarly privileges, came to 
light in the effort made by the university to seek justice, sometime 
before 1380, from the town of Hasselt, in the diocese of Liége, for Jean 
de Breyne, a Paris scholar. Jean had allegedly been unjustly held in 
manacles in the town prison for several days and nights, and his posses- 
sions had been taken from him. In its protest the university demanded 
that compensation and satisfaction be rendered to the scholar and to 
the university for the wrongs suffered.1%® 

But of even greater import, perhaps, than the foregoing was the 
continued conflict between the university and the provost of Paris, 
Hugh Aubriot, immediately following the death of Charles V. The 
university, on November 25, 1380, had accused Hugh of having broken 
into the funeral procession for Charles V, in order to prevent the untver- 
sity masters from taking their accustomed places on one side of the royal 
cortége. According to the report made by the university deputies, 
the provost had challenged the right of the masters to take their places 
at the church of St Antoine where the procession was being formed. He 
had ordered them to move and when they had refused to do so had 
directed his men at arms to attack them. As a result several persons 
were wounded, some so critically that there was grave danger of their 
dying. A number of the scholars too, including Jehan d’Angusse, 
the university rector, were seized and carried off to prison. The 
efforts to obtain their release by deputies of the university were met with 
mocking jibes by the provost. However, they were freed the day that 
the interment of the king’s body in St Denis was to take place. But, 
when the masters once more attempted to accompany the funeral 
cortége, they were again set upon by the provost and his men.137 

In protest therefore against these acts, the university masters drew 
up a petition containing a list of charges against the provost and presented 
it to the bishop of Paris. They accused the provost of a number of 
crimes including that of heresy because he had sacrilegiously disregarded 
the sacrament of the altar. As a result he was excommunicated and 
imprisoned in the bishop’s court while the heresy charges were investi- 


gated. Besides the crime of heresy, Hugh Aubriot was found guilty 


135 Chart., II, no. 1419, pp. 235-236, Oct. 10-Dec. 16, 1378. 
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of an inexpiable offense against all ecclesiastics and especially against 
the university because he had had constructed two abominable prisons 
which, in contempt for the university, he had named ‘Clauster Brunellus’ 
and ‘Vicus Straminum.’ And into one or the other of these two prisons, 
for any trivial cause, he had incarcerated scholars. He was therefore 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment.488& But this penalty was not 
carried out, since in 1382, as a result of insurrection and rioting in the 
city, Hugh Aubriot was freed by members of the populace who had 
broken down the doors of the tower in which he was confined. They 
apparently had not come primarily to release him but they took him to 
his former lodgings and asked him to serve as their captain. Hugh, 
however, refused to do so and fled from Paris. He then went to 
Avignon to obtain an audience with the pope; and from there he 
returned to prison but with a much reduced sentence.139 

In the meantime, the new provost, Audoin Chauveron, a doctor of 
laws, took the oath to the university on June 30, 1381. He read aloud 
the provisions of the grants of privileges and of the oath in both Latin 
and French and agreed to them all, as one might expect from a faithful 
son of the university.140 

There were a number of instances in the last quarter of the fourteenth 
century, when the university masters turned to the Parlement of Paris, 
as well as to the king, for the settlement of their disputes and for the 
redress of their grievances. They had thus referred to the Parlement 
the quarrel begun some years earlier between the French and English 
Nations over the naming of examiners for the license examination in 
Theology and in Arts.141 They had also brought suit in Parlement 
against certain persons who had accused members of the university of 
acts of violence. The university won this case in 1383.142 

But the university’s chief benefactor continued to be the monarch. 
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140 Chart., II, no. 1459, June 30, 1381. 

141 Ayctarium (Liber procuratorum nationis Anglicanae, ed. Denifle and Chatelain, 1894), 
I, 356-357, May 18, 1370. The quarrel had lasted for about twelve years and had spread to the 
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Even in the dire circumstances prevailing in the city in 1382 and 1383, 
Charles VI responded to the university masters’ complaints that they 
were being forced to pay imposts and taxes along with other residents of 
the city; and that the properties of the clerks were being taken unlawfully 
from them by the king’s men. He called public attention to the 
exemptions of the university members as well as of the colleges, houses, 
and schools, from any of the taxes recently imposed for the war needs.148 
In addition, the king renewed a number of the earlier exemptions. He 
asserted specifically that the masters, bachelors, and other members of 
the university, as well as their retainers, were freed from all imposts and 
other aids on wines and on foodstuffs grown on their lands and benefices; 
as well as from any of the tithes and dues levied by the royal court or by 
the Holy See;!#4 and he left the determination of who was to be entitled 
to enjoy the above exemptions to the rector of the university.14°  Simi- 
larly, on January 31, when the above provisions were repeated, the king 
again noted that the rector’s word was to be taken as decisive for those 
who were to enjoy the privileges. However, at this time, more specific 
requirements for obtaining the rector’s signature were added. That is 
‘in order to avoid all frauds,’ any scholar who wished to have the exemp- 
tions must take an oath before the rector to the effect that the wines 
and other goods for which he claimed exemption had been produced 
on his patrimony, or had come from his benefice; and that he was 
bringing them for his own use and needs. The teaching masters had 
to do the same, but instead of going in person, they might send in a 
written statement. Moreover, the scholars were to have refunded any 
money already collected in taxes.14® Charles VI also reaffirmed the 
foregoing privileges several times in the course of his reign. On 
April 18, 1386, he extended the exemptions not only to the masters and 
scholars but also to all bedels, booksellers, and other servants and 
officers of the university.147 He provided further, on July 27, 1386, 
that the masters, scholars, and officers of the university should be immune 
from the payment of the subsidy and the demi-dixiéme imposed on all — 
ecclesiastics at the instance of the pope. And he ordered the bishops of 

Paris and of Evreux who had been commissioned to collect these taxes 
to return any that they had already received in the French kingdom.148 
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However, it was the pope, rather than either the king or the Parlement 
of Paris, who was alone able to settle the dispute, between the university 
and the chancellor of Notre Dame, in the fourteenth century. Although 
the. causes of the conflict were of long standing, the specific occasion for 
the new outbreak of hostilities was a seemingly trivial one. The chan- 
cellor, Jean Blanchart, had taken the first seat at a banquet and had 
left the rector to take the second. At this action, the arts scholars, 
particularly the younger men among them, took umbrage. They 
thereupon accused the chancellor of a number of illegal acts. They 
charged that he took fees for granting the license in violation of the Bulls 
of Gregory IX and Urban V which specifically prohibited such pay- 
ments.149 Hence, as a result of these charges, the chancellor, Jean 
Blanchart, was cited to appear at the papal court to explain his alleged 
cupidity.1°° He was also to answer to some eighty-three other articles 
of accusation prepared against him and the sub-chancellor by Pierre 
d’Ailly, in May of 1385.15! In this impressive array of evidence 
collected against the chancellor and the sub-chancellor, it was shown 
that the latter although a very poor man, since he took office had been 
able to acquire an elaborate wardrobe and to live lavishly.15? 

Although the chancellor had tried to secure the dismissal of the 
charges against himself, his efforts were in vain153 The case was 
carried to the papal court at Avignon, where long lines of witnesses 
for both sides were called upon to testify. From the evidence thus 
brought forward it was apparent that payment of fees to the chancellor 
had become a common practice even before Jean Blanchart’s time.1°4 
The proceedings were eventually halted by the voluntary resignation 
from the chancellorship of Jean Blanchart, in February of 1386.) 


149 Chart., U1, pp. 340 ff. Jean Blanchart was installed as chancellor (Chart., U1, p. 301) by 
Clement VII whom not all the university members acknowledged as pope. Shortly after his 
installation, Jean Blanchart received the apostolic mandate that no one suspected of adhering to 
Urban VI should be admitted to the licentiate. Those who did not recognize Clement VII when 
they were about to be licensed were reputed to be schismatics. 
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But a final settlement of the questions raised at the trial was not made 
until some three years later, in May of 1389. At that time, the newly 
elected chancellor!®® agreed not to require a special oath to himself 
from those about to be licensed; and he consented to retire, at the 
pope’s request, from the chancellorship in favor of Pierre d’Ailly. The 
terms of the settlement, as finally adopted, provided that no promises, 
special oaths, or monetary remuneration were to be required from anyone 
about to be licensed. Each chancellor, from that time forward, was to 
be obliged, when he took office, to swear that he would preserve the 
honor, peace, and concord of the university. And henceforth, it might 
be noted, the chancellor and the university worked hand in hand without 
further conflict.15” 

However, the community of interest and amiability that now marked 
the relations between the university and the chancellor of Notre Dame 
were not generally reflected in the dealings between the university 
and the royal council or Parlement of Paris in the last quarter of the 
fourteenth century. King Charles VI was obliged on more than one 
occasion to intercede on behalf of the scholars for the protection of their 
privileges. He thus overruled the royal council!®§ when it not only 
forbade, under severe penalties, the Conservator of University Privileges 
to take cognizance of cases involving payment of aids and other dues by 
members of the university, but also prohibited either party from pro- 
ceeding without express permission from the Parlement. The king 
had acted to rescind the order from the Parlement of Paris in response 
to a plea from the university. And he had gone on to declare that it 
was his wish that the university cases be favorably reviewed and that 
any obstacles to their successful adjudication by the Conservator be 
removed. He had furthermore confirmed the authority of the Conser- 
vator to hear all damage suits involving members of the university. 
And the Conservator was to do so in addition to his traditional protection 
of the scholars’ interests and privileges.1°9 

Not only was the jurisdiction of the Conservator of royal privileges 
challenged in the late fourteenth century, but also that of the university 
itself, in a controversy between it and the archbishop of Rouen. The 
latter claimed the right of custody over a prior who had escaped from the 
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archbishop’s prison and had sought the protection of the university. 
The university rector had refused to give the prior up and had based 
his refusal on the fact that the prior was a bachelor in law and hence 
rightfully under the jurisdiction of the university. On the other hand, 
the archbishop insisted that he alone had the right to discipline and 
incarcerate the prior for the commission of several crimes. Further- 
more, according to the archbishop, the prior, considering his age, he was 
seventy years of age, could not be a student and hence was using the 
title fraudulently. However, the university spokesman refuted these 
charges and persisted in the refusal to surrender the prior.160 

On several other occasions, too, in the last decade of the fourteenth 
century, the university took action to protect scholars who had allegedly 
been imprisoned contrary to their privileges. It did so specifically 
through its proctor, on May 20, 1390, when the defense of two scholars, 
Master Pelerin de Queimppe and Henri de l|’Arne, was undertaken.1® 
Both men were masters of arts and were aged respectively about thirty 
and thirty-three. They claimed that they had been arrested and 
imprisoned, contrary to their scholarly privileges. They reported 
too that at the time that they were arrested they were playing dice and 
that they had been cheated in the game.!®?_ At another time, January 12, 
1391, the university protested that Yvez de Kaerloguen was being held 
prisoner in violation of his scholarly privileges. As related by the 
university spokesman, Yvez, a master of arts, and bachelor in Canon 
law, and a man of upright character, who usually did not meddle in 
affairs outside his studies, had gone, out of the goodness of his heart, to 
visit a friend, Alain, whom he had learned was being held prisoner at 
the Chatelet in Paris. And while at the prison, one of the gaolers, 
Jehan le Queux, had seized Yvez and thrown him, too, into a prison cell. 
Presumably Yvez had done nothing to merit such treatment and had 
kept on declaring that he wasascholar. But his protests went unheeded. 
The provost allegedly declared that scholar or not, he belonged in 
prison, and had him put into the prison that was known as ‘Oubliette, 
or ‘Pré aux clercs,’ where they usually put thieves and murderers. For 
three days and nights Yvez had remained there without fire, without a 
bed, without light, and one day without food. When his university 
master came to inquire for him, he was given a crude and derisive 
answer. Finally after Yvez’s own brother had gone to make inquiries 

160 Chart., 111, no. 1548, pp. 477-478, June 22, 1388. The information given is based upon a 
written memorandum of the case that the court had asked the archbishop and his retainers to 
prepare. The university, in turn, was asked to make available a copy of the written text of its 
privileges. 
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about him, he was located, and released. But before he was permitted 
to go his money was reportedly taken from him,1® 

Still further complaints by the university masters to the king even- 
tually brought forth royal demands that the officers of the exchequer 
at Rouen and Normandy forbid the bailiffs and other magistrates 
especially in Harcourt and Caen to trouble the members of the univer- 
sity. The university masters had protested that scholars were being 
prevented from bringing cases in which they were involved before the 
Conservator of their privileges. Furthermore, they asserted that they 
were being waylaid and imprisoned by the local constabulary. The 
king requested that these magistrates be reminded that all cases in which 
a scholar was concerned must be brought before the Conservator of 
their privileges at Paris.164 

In another instance of the alleged violation of scholarly privileges, the 
university masters were particularly incensed because the defendant, 
an officer of the Chatelet, Nicholas Bertin, had tried to have the case 
brought before the ordinary courts of justice. In this case, a Picard, 
Master Guillaume Veulet, a licentiate in Canon law, had accused the above 
officer of the Chatelet of having broken into his lodgings. In the house 
at the time were fifty young students who were reportedly rudely 
pushed about; their books were torn up; and, although they were only 
partially clad, they were carried off to the Chatelet. In the court, 
Nicholas Bertin had defended his actions by accusing the young boys 
of malicious deeds. However, the university masters undertook 
Veulet’s defense and denied that the officer had any right to break down 
doors. ‘The case was finally settled by the appointment of a commission 
which was to iron out the differences between the contending parties.1® 

The university masters, moreover, reported a further violation of 
their privileges in Normandy between June 9 and July 16,1392. They 
charged that scholars and other ecclesiastics were being subjected, as 
if they were ordinary laymen, to the jurisdiction of lay judges by the 
temporal lords of the Duchy of Normandy; and that members of the 
university were being forced to pay the various royal exactions. The 
doctors and masters who had complained to the king attempted also to 
have an audience with him. However, although they made several 
attempts to do so, they were denied access to him. As a final resort, 
the university called for a cessation of lectures. And apparently this 
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action had the desired effect since the king, on July 15 or 16, 
granted an audience to the rector and twenty of the university repre- 
sentatives.166 

In still another dispute, involving scholarly privileges in Normandy, 
which was brought before the Parlement of Paris, several students were 
arraigned against Queen Isabeau of France. The case related to the 
harsh treatment, by the religious of Fontaine-Guérard,!67 of one of the 
scholars, Nicaise Morise, a bachelor in Canon law, when he went to 
collect the revenues from his benefice. The university had sought to 
have the case tried before the provost of Paris, the Conservator of the 
university's royal privileges. But the queen was opposed to this action. 
She insisted that it should be tried in Normandy. The university 
spokesmen for their part argued that the very ancient privileges of the 
university in this instance took precedence over those claimed by the 
Normans. ‘They asserted further that the masters could not be expected 
to journey to Normandy to pursue the case. And while they agreed 
that the queen could neither be cited nor summoned directly, they never- 
theless held that her followers could be so summoned. Moreover, the 
university spokesmen declared that in this instance they were acting in 
accordance with well established precedent and in agreement with the 
common law. And since the university masters had their privileges 
directly from the king, while the queen had hers only indirectly through 
her husband, they could claim the greater privileges. Hence, the 
university argument ran, as the less privileged, the queen could not use 
her privileges against the university which was the more privileged 
party. ‘The case should therefore proceed as was customary before 
the provost of Paris. In the final disposition of the case which eventually 
came before the Parlement of Paris, the queen and her retainers were 
excluded from the consideration of the case and the controversy itself 
was remitted to a later session of the court.168 

Royal solicitude for the university scholars continued throughout 
the remainder of the fourteenth century, although such concern was 
not generally favored by other agencies in Paris, and particularly not by 
the ‘Cour des aides,’ established in the city during the war. This 
fiscal body had already begun a steady resistance to the university 
exemptions before the end of the first half of the century. In 1340, it 
had insisted that the university members ought to pay the imposts on 


166 Chart., II, no. 1598, p. 548; Chron. du rel. de St Denys (ed. M.L. Bellaguet, Paris, 1840), 1, 
12-16; Auctarium, 1, 666, 9, July 16. Lectures had already been suspended for twenty-eight days. 

167 A Cistercian abbey. On Queen Isabeau and events in France, see Joseph Calmette, Le Moyen 
age (Paris, 1948), pp. 361, 367 ff. 

168 Chart., II, no. 1601, p. 548, Mar. 4, 1393, Du Boulay, Recueil, pp. 12-13. 
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wine that they brought into the city. However, on this occasion, as on 
many others to follow, the monarch supported the refusal of the scholars 
to do so.169 And, as already noted, succeeding monarchs frequently 
reafirmed and amplified the scholarly exemptions in this regard. 
Charles VI, too, followed the precedent set by his forbears by exempting 
the scholars from the various imposts and taxes levied in the realm. 
Moreover, on March 7, 1393, he specified that in addition to the usual 
exemptions which all true masters, students, and others associated with 
the university would enjoy, they should be freed from the necessity to 
pay the tithe.17° ‘Then some three years later, on June 9, 1396, he 
announced that those who were exempt from the payment of the aids 
and from other impositions, that is all masters, scholars, officers, and 
servitors of the university, including bedels, booksellers, illuminators, 
sellers of parchment, and any others serving the university, would be 
immune from the payment of the taille imposed on the occasion of the 
marriage of Isabella, daughter of the king, to Richard II, king of 
England.t7 

However, along with this steady accretion of scholarly exemptions 
there continued to be frequent occasions when the personal safety of the 
scholars was jeopardized, possibly because of growing popular resent- 
ment against their privileged position as well as in consequence of the 
insecurity of the times. The frequent appeals of the scholars and the 
several cases brought before the Parlement of Paris are of considerable 
interest in this regard. ‘Thus on June 14, 1395, the university sought 
redress for the injury done to three scholars, Dominique Zoutre, 
Jehan Hains, and Marc Zoudres, by the officers of the king or of the 
Chatelet. The scholars, whom the university spokesmen described 
as men of good habits and character, had journeyed to Port St Denis 
to speak with messengers from Flanders. But while they were con- 
versing with one of the servants, the officers reportedly addressed the 


169 In BN fonds francais 22110, fols. 339v—340r, there is a brief resumé of the exemptions. On 
the sixteenth of January 1368, Charles V in his letters patent which were verified and registered in 
the ‘Cour des aides,’ included in the exemption, all the servitors and officers of the university, without 
restriction, as well as the masters and students, provided only that they presented the signature of the 
rector. See above. 

170 Chart., II, no. 1602, p. §49, March 7, 1393; Arch. nat. M66A, no. 28 (A.15.1); Chron. du rel. 
de Saint-Denys, 11, 38 ff. Charles VI, in 1383, had renewed the edict issued by Charles V in which 
the names of the servitors or various persons exempted, that is the booksellers, scribes, binders, and 
parchment dealers were listed. Du Boulay, Recueil, p. 86; and for the earlier decrees, idid., pp: 
82-83, 85. See also above. Charles VI had also renewed the provision requiring the persons seek- 
ing the exemptions to go before the rector and to swear that wines and other goods were produced in 
their benefices or properties and that they were brought for their needs in their studies and for their 
sustenance. Ibid., p. 87. 
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scholars disrespectfully as ‘boys’ (gargons), although they were masters; 
then seized them although they were unarmed; and, keeping up a 
running stream of abusive language, brought them to the Chiatelet. 
From there they were released only after they had paid a considerable 
fine? 

In another instance, brought before the Parlement of Paris, on 
September 7, 1396, a clerk, Matthaeus Vavassoris, who was also a 
bachelor in Canon law at Paris, brought suit against Queen Isabeau’s 
officers for violence against him. ‘The university supported the clerk 
and defended him as a scholar of good character and habits, who had 
studied law for some years at Angers, before coming to Paris. As 
related by the university spokesmen, the affair began when two religious 
who owed money to Matthaeus, reportedly went, in order to avoid 
paying their debts, to the royal proctor and accused Matthaeus 
of all manner of excesses and crimes. They had demanded not only 
that he be arrested and put into prison but also that his possessions be 
confiscated. It was therefore to carry out this order that the royal 
officers had gone to Matthaeus’ residence. In his absence, they had 
occupied the premises and had apparently carried on in a dissolute 
manner. ‘They were said to have put Matthaeus’ aged servant in 
iron chains and to have carried off with them the keys to the treasure 
boxes, as well as the money, linens, fifty casks of wine, and a great 
number of cattle that were on the property. And not content with these 
depredations, they were reported to have thrown down the house 
banners and to have set fire to a large quantity of firewood. The men 
charged with this vandalism were finally brought to justice. ‘They were 
also ordered to provide restitution and reparation for the damage done, 
and they were then imprisoned. It thus appeared that the matter was 
settled. But, when the prisoners were released from the proctor’s 
custody, they waylaid Matthaeus and beat him so severely that he was 
left as dead. However, he recovered and brought suit before the Parle- 
ment of Paris against his assailants. They defended themselves by 
declaring once more that Matthaeus was a man of evil ways and character. 
They accused him of abducting women and even of murdering one of 
them. ‘They also further asserted that he had abused his privileges as a 
scholar by citing his compatriots to appear before the university tribunal 
and then collecting money for doing so. At this time, too, the queen’s 
proctor declared that the university’s charge that force had been used 
against Matthaeus’ aged servant was untrue. Moreover, the proctor 
denied that Matthaeus was a scholar and declared that he was merely a 


172 Chart., IV, no. 1720, p. 8, June 14, 1395. The case was continued until June 22. 
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Parisian, who for fear of being punished for his crimes in his native 
city had moved to Angers.178 

Despite the charges and counterclaims presented against Matthaeus, 
the court once more decided in his favor. All goods taken from him 
were to be returned, and adequate compensation was to be given for 
anything found to have been damaged. For the rest, the court decided 
to institute a formal inquiry to determine the facts in the case, although it 
agreed that the charges brought against Matthaeus could only be taken 
up by the bishop’s court which alone had jurisdiction over him. And 
in that court he was eventually absolved.t”4 

Among other cases of assault, in violation of scholarly privileges, that 
were brought before the court, that involving Master Hervaeus Judaeus, 
a bachelor in Canon law, is of some interest. Hervaeus, who was 
supported by the university, was portrayed by the university spokesmen 
as a man of good character, peaceable, and honest, who had never done 
anything evil in his life and certainly not during his career as a student 
at Paris. Yet, although he was a teaching master in the Faculty of 
Canon law, he and several clerks were attacked when they were returning 
from St Denis. At the time they were carrying with them several 
quaterni of the ‘Scrinium juris’ by Pierre Bertrand,1”° a work recom- 
mended to them by the prior. And although Hervaeus reported that 
he had made no resistance, he was seized by the officers and was struck 
violently on the shoulders, neck, and other parts of his body, to the 
shouts of ‘thief, murderer,’ and soon. In the meantime, a large crowd 
had gathered and despite Hervaeus’ protests that he was a law-abiding 
and peaceable man, a bachelor and lecturer in the Faculty of Canon 
law, he was more rudely handled than before and was severely beaten 
and taken off with his companions to the Chatelet. There, he and his 
companions were thrown into separate cells and were kept all night. 
For this flagrant violation of their scholarly privileges, the university 
instituted a suit against the royal officers and won the case. The 
defendants were thus found guilty of assault and were required to beg 
indulgence for the deeds perpetrated. They had to ask pardon of the 
university, its deputies, the injured scholar, Hervaeus, and the king’s 
proctor. ‘They were also obliged to repeat their act of self abnegation 
in a full congregation of the university called for that purpose at the 
Mathurins. Moreover, they were, in addition, to be imprisoned at the 

173 Chart., IV, no. 1738, pp. 20-23, Sept. 7, 1396. Although the Parlement of Paris had issued an 
arrét on March 1, 1397, which required the return of all his property to Matthaeus, the quarrel was 
still in full swing in September of 1400. Finally, on June 17, 1402, he obtained his full rights by 
letters of the king. Ibid., Iv, p. 23, note. 
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Chatelet and they were to pay four hundred pounds to the university; 
and eight hundred pounds to the king’s proctor. However, they 
were later forgiven the payment of the fine.176 

The university was also upheld in the defense of scholarly privileges 
in other instances of their violation. ‘Thus because they had attacked 
Pierre, abbot of the abbey of Lagny-sur-Marne, also a student, and 
Jehan Dadon, a religious of the abbey and a member of the university, 
the three men guilty of this violation of the king’s guarantee of safety 
to the scholars were condemned to pay five hundred Turonian pounds 
to the abbot and two hundred to the university. And they were also 
banished from the kingdom.1’” In still another suit, the abbot of All 
Saints (Toussains) d’Angers won out against the comptroller and the 
king’s proctor on the basis of his status as a clerk and a scholar. The 
abbot had charged that the comptroller and the king’s proctor at Angers 
had unlawfully entered and searched his abbey and lodgings and had 
taken several of his possessions. This, the abbot asserted, was a 
violation of his right as a scholar to be exempted from such search and to 
be under the protection of the king. However, the persons accused by 
the abbot defended their actions by asserting that they had gone to 
search the abbey because they had been informed that some dealers in 
contraband salt were in hiding there. They insisted that they had first 
asked permission to enter, but when they were refused they forced an 
entrance without breaking the lock and they declared that they had 
found a keg (gueque) almost full of salt. Although they denied, too, that 
they had taken any of the abbot’s possessions, the court decided against 
them on the basis that the university privileges must be observed.1’8 
In still another case of assault, Jean of Arras, one of the booksellers 
attached to the university, accused Adam de Bosco and Robert Amit of 
having attacked and injured him. Hence, for thus breaking the king’s 
safeguard, the men were condemned by the provost of Paris to pay a fine. 
However, they appealed this verdict to the Parlement of Paris. And 
that court confirmed the provost’s decision but reduced slightly the 
amount of the fine. The original sum had been set at twenty pounds 
for breaking the king’s peace; plus thirty-five Parisian pounds for Jean 

176 Chart., IV, no. 1748, pp. 30-32, August 14, 1398. The defendants had protested that they 
had attacked Hervaeus because his two brothers had assaulted and robbed two men to whose aid the 
king’s servitors had gone. As a result the court absolved the defendants from the requirement 
that they pay the fines, but at the same time it did not hold either the university or Hervaeus re- 
sponsible for the expenses of the suit. Jb7d., IV, pp. 31-32. 

177 Chart., IV; NO. 1752, p. 37, Dec. 23, 1398. “The same case was before the Parlement of Paris 
on July 28, 1400, when the abbot was called a student and his companion, Jehan Dadon, who was 
also seriously wounded, a religious of the abbey of Lagny-sur-Marne, a Benedictine house. Jdrd., 
IV, p- 37> note. 
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of Arras; and an additional nine pounds and twelve Parisian solidi as 
bond that the crime would not be repeated, to be paid periodically to 
Jean as long as he lived; also fourteen pounds and two Parisian so/idi 
to be paid for expenses; or a total of eighty francs of gold altogether. 
On the appeal that this sum was excessive the court reduced the amount 
for expenses from fourteen pounds and two so/tdi to thirteen pounds 
and six solidi and left the rest as it was.1” 

There thus appeared little doubt that the Parlement of Paris, at the 
close of the fourteenth century, was doing its part to maintain and 
support the scholarly privileges, exemptions, and immunities, so con- 
tinuously reiterated and confirmed by the monarch. 


179 Chart., IV, no. 1765, pp. 44-45, Dec. 23, 1400. 
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SCHOLARLY PRIVILEGES AT PARIS: THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY 


aes opening years of the fifteenth century also saw no lessening 
of royal solicitude for the welfare of the university masters and 
scholars despite the sea of troubles engulfing the kingdom, not the 
least of which was the monarch’s mental instability. In his intervals of 
sanity, Charles VI sought as best he could to mitigate the devastating 
effects of war and civil strife upon scholarly pursuits. To this end, 
he confirmed, in March of 1402 (1403), all the earlier privileges, liberties 
and franchises accorded the scholars by his predecessors and by him- 
self. He did so largely in response to reports and complaints that the 
scholars were being molested and prevented from availing themselves 
of their special prerogatives. Such interference with the scholars, he 
declared, was extremely damaging and prejudicial to the kingdom and 
to the general welfare, and unless it should cease the resulting decline 
of learning would mean an irreparable loss to the public weal. It was, 
he asserted, imperative that the masters, doctors, and students be able 
to apply themselves uninterruptedly to their appointed tasks and that 
they be encouraged to do so by the unimpeded enjoyment of their 
privileges.? 

In addition to his verbal declarations on their behalf, Charles VI 
also interceded for the scholars on specific occasions to guarantee the 
continued enjoyment of their privileges. To ensure scholarly exemp- 
tions from payment of taxes or assessments, he was even prepared to 
brave papal protests by directing that Pope Benedict XIII and his 
officers cease collecting tithes and other imposts from the scholars.? 
And he followed up this decree with another prohibiting any money 
levies on the French clergy on the basis of their traditional 1mmunity 
from such exactions.® 

The university masters, too, were especially articulate in defense of 
these privileges and prerogatives. Some three years after the king’s inter- 
cession over the matter of the imposition of tithes, they again protested 

1 Chart., IV, no. 1773, p. 49, Mar. 31, 1402; Du Boulay, Recueil, pp. 13-14; “Notre chere et 


aimée fille Univ. de Paris,’ Arch. Univ. (Sorbonne), Carton II, 2™¢ liasse (A.5.BB). 
2 Chart., IV, no. 1831, p. 141, Sept. 11, 1406; Fournal de Nicol. de Baye (ed. Tuetey), 1, 172 fs 
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against the violation of university privileges by the attempted collection 
of the tithe and other subsidies from them. ‘The rector at this time 
hurriedly called a congregation to discuss the matter. There the assembled 
masters unanimously declared themselves against the collection and 
payment of tithes, annates, and any other papal impositions, although 
they agreed to concede the subsidy for charity. The matter was also 
taken up on November 24, 1410, by the king at a meeting of his Council, 
to which members of the university had been invited. At that session, 
the papal representative, Archbishop Pisanus, set forth the view that 
the pope was empowered by sacred law to impose and collect tithes and 
that anyone who denied this right could certainly not be believed to be 
a Christian. ‘The university masters present vociferously opposed the 
assertion. The king, on the other hand, supported the papal right 
against the advice of the Parlement.® Shortly afterward, on November 
30, 1410, the university masters therefore decided to send delegates 
to win the king over to their side. And in the congregation where this 
decision was made, the masters declared further that if the papal legate 
should push his demands, the Faculty of Theology would feel obliged 
to proceed against him in facto fidet. The congregation also agreed to 
the proposal that letters be sent to all the other universities in the realm, 
and to all prelates and chaplains, asking them to join together in resisting 
the papal exactions. Reportedly, therefore, upon hearing these 
measures, the legate left Paris at once without saying farewell.® 
Moreover, the university masters continued to resist any actual or 
imagined attempt to infringe upon their rights and privileges by the 
local bishop. On this score they became involved, as had frequently 
happened earlier, in a quarrel with the bishop of Paris in the first quarter 
of the fifteenth century. The university spokesmen during the con- 
troversy accused the bishop of wrongfully seizing and holding the belong- 
ings of Jean Morice, a university student. They pointed out that since 
Jean was a scholar, he was not subject to the bishop’s jurisdiction. 
Hence, they argued, the bishop should return any of his property that 


4 Chart., IV, nos. 1901-1902, Nov. 22, 23, 1410. The rector had summoned to the congregation 
not only the masters, licentiates, and others sworn to the university, but also the members of the 
royal council and Parlement. The members of the royal council protested at the summons and 
asserted that this was not the manner in which they were to be called to an assembly, considering the 
status of the court, which was not subject to the university but was sworn to obey only the king. 
They then added that if there were any individual members who had taken the oath to obey the 
university, they ought to be individually addressed and asked to attend. But no general summons 
should be issued to the court as such. To this reprimand, the rector replied that it had been his 
original intent to do as the court suggested but because of the shortness of the time, he had felt 
obliged to act in the manner indicated. Ibid., Iv, no. 1901, p. 193. 

5 [bid., IV, NO. 1903, p. 193, Nov. 24, 1410. 

6 [bid., IV, nos. 1904, 1905, both dated Nov. 30, 1410. 
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had been taken, with adequate compensation for any losses sustained 
through the seizure. However, the bishop emphatically opposed these 
claims, and insisted that he had ecclesiastical jurisdiction over all, and 
especially over men of the church whether or not they were scholars. 
He had the right therefore to correct and to imprison anyone who com- 
mitted a crime. Moreover, the bishop denied that he was obligated 
to turn any prisoner over to the university at the masters’ request. He 
then went on, in the particular case of Jean Morice, to justify the 
seizure of his belongings, on the basis of reports that Jean Morice had 
rendered dishonest accounts and had emptied the money casks in the 
household of the late abbot of St Eloy, when employed there at the time 
of the abbot’s death. But in the final disposition of the case, the bishop 
was not successful in maintaining his position against the king’s proctor 
who took the side of the university.” 

In still another dispute, this time with the abbot of Cluny, over the 
custody of a member of the Cluniac congregation, the university’s 
representatives maintained that the university had a right to supervise 
and control the actions of all its members, even those attached to the 
regular orders. The case in question involved a certain Clement 
Juvenis, whom Raymond, the abbot of Cluny, had excommunicated, 
avowedly because of addiction to evil ways, the licentious pursuit of 
wanton women, brigandage, and for assault on one of his fellowmen. 
Moreover, Clement Juvenis had reportedly refused to recite his prayers 
or to wear his monk’s habit. He was also said to have sold books and 
chalices belonging to St Julien-le-Pauvre. Presumably too, although 
Clement Juvenis had promised, when first taken into custody, to mend 
his ways, he had, upon his release, resumed them and had gone to live 
with a woman. It was in her company that he was apprehended by the 
officers of the night watch. They had taken him prisoner and had then 
turned him over to the provost of Paris. The latter, because he was so 
involved in other pressing matters, had decided to return Clement 
Juvenis to the abbot. But on the way to Cluny, the prisoner had 
escaped and had then resumed his evil life in Paris. There he was 
again seized and imprisoned by the abbot of Cluny who asserted that 
because Clement Juvenis was incorrigible and was hence guilty of casting 
disrepute on the entire Cluniac Order, the university effort to obtain 
his release would be strenuously resisted. Meanwhile, the university 
spokesmen continued to press for the prisoner’s release on the principle 
that he was a member of their association and that the fact of this 
membership, since it was attested by the university, could not be chal- 
lenged. They maintained, further, that as a scholar, Clement Juvenis 
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was exempted from the abbot’s jurisdiction, and that he was subject 
only to that of the university. He could not, therefore, be imprisoned, 
except for a criminal act. The university spokesmen then went on to 
trace the source of Clement Juvenis’ current difficulties to the active 
rivalry between him and the abbot’s nephew. ‘They found, more- 
over, plausible excuses for some of the charges brought against the 
prisoner; and judged others to be false or without any basis. As for the 
charge that Clement Juvenis was involved with women, they declared, 
that, even if there were grounds for this accusation, ‘that was no reason 
to make him die in prison.’® | 

While the university masters were thus ever on the alert to protect 
their privileges and prerogatives as a corporate association and as 
individuals, they did not wholly confine themselves, in their external 
relations, to the defense of their privileges. For throughout the 
perilous decades of the fifteenth century, they continued to exert them- 
selves on behalf of peace and amity in the realm. To this end they 
endeavored particularly to put a stop to factional strife and to bring 
about a reconciliation between the major contestants for leadership 
in the kingdom, particularly the dukes of Orléans and of Burgundy. 
They were also zealous in their efforts to bring about some needed 
reforms in the kingdom. Hence after they had obtained the consent 
of the duke of Burgundy to undertake such reforms, in August of 1405, 
the university messengers journeyed to Meaux for similar approval from 
the duke of Orléans. But the latter was not so favorably disposed to 
their mission. He responded angrily to the suggestions for a general 
reform, and asserted that since the university, in a matter of faith, would 
not call for counsel from the military, so in matters of war, it ought not 
to meddle with soldiers. The duke then ordered the university repre- 
sentatives to return to their studies, which, he declared, should be their 
true mission. And he added further that, although the university was 
called the king’s daughter, it was still not seemly that she interfere in 
matters concerning the government of the realm.® 

Despite their rebuff at the hands of the duke of Orléans, the university 
masters continued to press for reforms. This was the theme of a 
sermon delivered in French on November 7, 1405, by the chancellor, 
Jean Gerson. He pointed out the crying need of reform in the ecclesi- 
astical, military, and civil estates. He emphasized particularly the 

8 Chart., IV, no. 1828, pp. 139-140, April 2—-June 15, 1406. 

° The legates reportedly, in some confusion, then left the duke. Chart., Iv, no. 1818, p. 135, 
Sept. 1405. The university deputies also went in the month of August to the duke of Burgundy at 
Paris and there rendered thanks to him for his love and affection for the kingdom. Rel. de Saint- 
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desirability of having military training and discipline begun at an early 
age for knights, and stressed the need for youths to become habituated 
to discipline and frugality as well as to the sparing use of wine. Gerson 
went on to cite the examples set by Julius Caesar and Bertrand du 
Guesclin and declared that discipline and obedience were the most 
important attributes of the military estate. He suggested that officers 
of justice be multiplied and that the system of taxation be reformed. 
In this regard, too, Gerson called attention to the need to raise subsidies 
for the support of the kingdom and maintained that such levies should 
be imposed equitably. However, the university ought, in his opinion, 
to be freed from the payment of any and all subsidies and tithes. Gerson 
asserted further that if the lords of the realm were well united it would 
not be necessary to call upon and to nourish foreign armies; and that 
there would then be sufficient in the kingdom for all. He particularly 
denounced the work of tyrants who oppressed the people by the use of 
foreign mercenaries, by exactions, tributes, and secret assassinations. 
Tyranny, he declared, was the poison of political life. However, 
nothing could be more irrational than to attempt to oppose it by seditious 
insurrection, since great discretion was required for the expulsion of a 
tyrant. For such a deed, Gerson asserted, philosophers, lawyers, 
lawmakers, and theologians must be consulted and listened to. 
Throughout the sermon Gerson praised the University of Paris and the 
king. He had begun the sermon by ‘Vivat rex.’!° 

Yet, while the university masters busied themselves during these years 
with the effort to correct the ills of the kingdom, the papacy, and of 
the schism," their major concern in their external relations continued 
to be the safeguarding of their privileges. Charges that these privileges 
were being violated as well as counter charges that they were being 
exploited and abused became more and more frequent as the century 
progressed. ‘There were repeated claims that the traditional exemption 
from the payment of duties on wine brought into Paris for the scholars’ 
use was not being observed. And the university could not now count 
on the Parlement of Paris’ wholehearted support of the university’s 


10 Chart., IV, no. 1819, p. 136, November 7, 1405. The term tyrant is apparently intended to 
signify the duke of Orléans and his regime. The basis for Gerson’s sermon is said to have been 
the propositions presented in August by Jean de Nielle in the royal palace before the dukes of 
Burgundy and of Aquitaine and the councilors of the king; as well as of the university rector 
_and of many of the doctors in civil and canon law. See further the references cited 1b7d., IV, 
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claims. ‘The councillors had refused, on July 2, 1406, to sustain the 
charge made by a student of the Paris Faculty of Canon law that his 
privileges were being violated. ‘The case involved the seizure by the 
bishop of Laon, and the subsequent sale, of four casks of wine that the 
student was attempting to bring in, presumably for his own use. On 
this occasion the Parlement upheld the bishop’s right to seize the wine 
because it could not possibly have been intended for the student’s own 
consumption.!2 In another instance, in July of 1407, the university 
spokesmen charged that one of the masters in medicine, a certain 
Hutinus, was imprisoned in the Chapter prison because he had allegedly 
run off with a young woman and, although he had been released at the 
university's demand, he had first been required by the canons to put 
up a bond, contrary to the university’s privileges.!8 

Of serious import, too, were the reported violations of the scholars’ 
exemptions from the original jurisdiction of the provost of Paris. The 
university on November 10, 1407, lodged a protest to this effect against 
the provost for the execution by hanging of two scholars. On this 
occasion, the bishop of Paris supported the university contention on the 
grounds that the scholars were also clerks. Hence with the bishop’s 
approval the university, at a congregation held for the purpose, declared 
an immediate cessation of lectures and called for participation of the 
scholars in an ecclesiastical procession against Guillaume de Tignonville, 
the military custodian of the office of provost. ‘The provost’s action in 
executing the two scholar clerks, Ligier du Moucel and Olivier Bourjois, 
was condemned, and his attention was called to the fact that, regardless 
of the seriousness of their offense, they should have been turned over to 
their ecclesiastical judges. ‘The provost made no attempt to defend 
his actions. He declared that he had thrown the two alleged scholars 
into prison because they were guilty of murder and that he had refused 
to turn them over to the university because he was convinced that they 
were not students.14 

The situation in Paris at this time was anything but conducive to a 
peaceful solution of the matter. Tension and unrest were mounting and 
the constant dangers of popular insurrection were apparent. For this 
reason the king had responded to the university and episcopal protests 
with an order forbidding them to hold ecclesiastical processions. The 
university spokesmen had then, on January 12, 1408, appealed for help 
to the duke of Burgundy. They called attention to the growing 
dissatisfaction among the people and urged that unless something was 


12 Chart., IV, no. 1829, p. 140, July 2, 1406. 
18 Jota IV; 00.1838, p. 146; July 15,16, 25) 1407. 
14 Ibid., IV, no. 1840, pp. 146-147, November 10, 1407; and see below. 
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done soon, the university would be in serious danger of extinction. 
They pointed out that already considerable time had elapsed since they 
had ceased their lectures and sermons. ‘They therefore asked the duke 
to obtain for them reparation for the injury done the church and the 
university by the provost.1® 

Little was done, however, to remedy the situation. The continuing 
unrest in Paris was reflected in another royal decree on April 6, 1408, 
extending to the university congregations, the ban against the holding 
of public meetings without the express license of the king. Anyone 
who acted contrary to this order was to be held guilty of treason (/ése 
majesté). Moreover, the king declared that he had learned that 
some of the university members had placed in several churches in the 
city placards which were intended to encourage the people of Paris to 
disobey the royal decrees. Such actions were, he held, highly pre- 
judicial to himself and injurious to the kingdom which they greatly 
endangered. The provost of Paris was therefore directed to enforce the 
edict against public gatherings upon the university and was authorized 
to punish anyone who acted against it or who delivered sermons against 
fhesedict.1® 

The university, however, apparently paid little attention to the 
prohibition against meetings, which was also probably not enforced. 
In any event shortly afterward, on May § or 12, Jean Gerson, chancellor 
and spokesman for the university, delivered a sermon before a large 
audience including the king, the university members and others. The 
subject of his sermon was ‘Justice,’ a theme appropriate to the occasion, 
since the university’s quarrel with the provost and the cessation of lectures 
were still in effect. Gerson laid particular stress on the misdeeds of the 
provost of Paris, Guillaume de Tignonville, who had not yet confessed 
his transgression nor submitted to correction. As long as such behavior 
was tolerated, Gerson declared, the university must continue the sus- 
pension of lectures and sermons." 


15 Chart., IV, nos. 1843, 1844, both after January 12, 1408, pp. 148-149. Similar letters were sent 
by the university to the duke de Berry; zbid., Iv, no. 1845, pp. 149-150; and see zbid., IV, no. 1848, 
Perct. 

On March 8, 1408, the royal curia had met at the king’s residence where Jean Petit, a master of 
theology, had defended Jean, duke of Burgundy, for his instigation of the murder of the duke of 
Orléans. Present at that time were dukes, prelates, and men of allstations. The action of the duke 
of Burgundy was justified, Jean Parvi asserted, because Louis, duke of Orléans, was a tyrant, and was 
held so by the populace. The duke of Burgundy, who had fled from Paris after the murder, returned 
there in February 1408. Chron. de Monstrelet, 1, 178-242; Chart., IV, no. 1849, pp. 151-152, 
March 8, 1408. 

16 Chart., IV, no. 1850, pp. 152-153, April 6, 1408. The ordinance was published the following 
day. On Paris during this epoch, see H. Lemoine, of. cit., pp. 106 ff. 

17 Chart., IV, no. 1851, p. 153, before May 5 or 12. 
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Eventually, by royal decrees, the university won the battle against the 
provost,!§ and was granted redress for the injuries suffered. A new 
provost was appointed and a royal order was issued requiring the bodies 
of the two students to be taken down and restored to the university. 
The ceremony, as provided, took place before an assembled multitude 
which included all those persons who had been present at the Chatelet 
when the hanging took place, as well as the bishop of Paris, the university 
rector, and many of the doctors, masters, licentiates, and bachelors of 
Canon and Civil law. On this occasion the newly appointed provost, 
Pierre des Essarts, a knight, delivered a short speech. In it he asserted 
that the king, their sire, had no desire to weaken the liberties of the church 
nor did he wish to reduce the privileges of his daughter, the university. 
Hence he had directed that the bodies of the late Ligier du Moucel and 
of Olivier Bourjois, unjustly executed under his justice, should be taken 
down and returned to the university. The provost then signified his 
willingness, together with his magistrates, to carry out the king’s wishes, 
that is, to guard the liberties and franchises of the Holy Church; and to 
preserve intact the privileges of the University of Paris as they had 
sworn todo. When this ceremony was over, the bishop and the rector 
of the university ordered that the bodies of the two ecclesiastics be taken 
for burial.19 

The university, in the meantime, also continued its efforts to secure 
some amelioration of the conditions imposed by the war, as well as to 
achieve unity and peace in the kingdom. On July 25, 1408, its deputies 
addressed a communication to Antoine, duke of Brabant, regarding the 
massacres and atrocities committed at Liége, then at war with the duke 
of Burgundy. They pointed out that the rebellion of the Commune 
of Liége had brought in its wake not only great destruction of property 
but also death, persecution, and savage treatment to many members of 
the clergy as well as to masters of theology, doctors in Civil and Canon 


18 According to the account given by Cousinot, advocate in the Parlement (under Oct. 26), the 
case against the provost had been undertaken through the instigation of certain Normans, who were 
friends of the duke of Burgundy, because Guillaume de Tignonville was a former councilor of the 
duke of Orléans. Guillaume Cousinot, Gesta des nobles (ed. Vallet de Viriville), 120, and other 
references cited by Chart., Iv, no. 1840. See also zbid., Iv, no. 1852. On March 5, 1408 (1409), there 
was a meeting in the Parlement to consider the university matter. See further BN fonds frangais 
11708 (Suppl. fr. 2798), 17th cent. p. 20 F. 

19 The new provost was appointed on May 5, 1408: Chart., Iv, no. 1840, p. 147, note; zbid., 
IV, no. 1852, pp. 155-156, May 16, 1408; Journal de Nic. de Baye, 1, 231. In the seventeenth 
century, Conring, pp. 161-162, asserted that in the monastery of the Mathurins at Paris, there 
was still legible the inscription on the tomb: 


Hic subitus iacent Leodiegarius de Monsel de Normannia et Oliverius de Burgeois, de Britannia 
oriundi, clerici scholares, quondam ducti ad iustitiam secularem, ubi obierunt, honorifice restituti, 
et hic sepulti anno Domini MCCCCVIII. mense Maio. 
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law and other members of the university.2° The following November 
1408, Jean Gerson, also, in the name of the university delivered a speech 
in French urging that peace be restored between the house of Orléans 
and that of Burgundy.” And less than two years later, the university 
messengers asked the cooperation of the duke de Berry in their efforts to 
bring about peace. They asserted that the University of Paris, as a 
loyal daughter of the kingdom, had no wish to take sides in the dissension 
between the lords of the realm. It was, they declared, merely their 
desire, through exhortation, counsel, and prayer, to find a middle course 
which would be for the good of all men.?2. The university, furthermore 
sent deputies to the duke of Burgundy tourge his cooperation in obtaining 
peace. The deputies called attention to the ‘sore afflictions, ruin, and 
piteous desolation of this unhappy and “‘desert” kingdom of France 
and particularly of this fair city of Paris.’23 In the name of the ocd 
loyal friends and well wishers of the king, their sovereign, they appealed 
to the duke’s singular care and affection for the city and the kingdom. 
They humbly begged him to help avert the inevitable desolation and to 
put an end to the notorious afflictions they had so long endured.?4 

Also in September, 1410, the rector with various members of the 
university sought an audience with the king to inform him that the 
university masters and scholars would be obliged to leave Paris because 
of their lack of food. ‘Their supplies, they explained, had been cut off 
and prevented from reaching Paris by the armies. There is, however, 
no indication, in this regard, that the king either could or did provide 
any relief. All that he appeared to have done in the month of September 
was to confirm the ‘ancient’ right or privilege of the university to have 
jurisdiction over the property of a scholar clerk who should die intestate, 

20 Chart., IV, no. 1855, pp. 157-158, July 25, 1408; Arch. Nat. M6s5B, no. 42. The spokesmen 
for the university pointed out that because the men of the church of Liége had not wished to join 
in the rebellion of the commune against their sovereign they had been banished from the country; 
their dwellings were demolished; their properties pillaged, their benefices were given away; and 
what was even worse, there had followed a series of delusions against God and the sacraments of 
Holy Church. The duke of Burgundy had gone to war with Liége, and on Sept. 23, 1408, emerged 


as victor. Chart., IV, pp. 157-158, and note. 

21 Ibid., IV, no. 1861, pp. 160-161, Nov. 1408; and references in note. Earlier, on Sept. 11, 
1408, in the presence of the university rector and of many princes congregated in the Castle of 
the Louvre, the abbot of Saint Fiacre (a Benedictine monastery), in the name of the duchess, 
widow of the murdered duke of Orléans, delivered a sermon against the propositions contained in 
the ‘Apologia’ of Jean Petit and had measures drawn up against the duke of Burgundy. Czhart., 
Iv, no. 1856, p. 158, Sept. 11, 1408; Chron. de Monstrelet (ed. Douet-d’Arcq), I, 269-36; 337-48. 

22 Chart., IV, no. 1892, pp. 187-188, Sept. 5, 1410; Arch. Nat. 65B, no. 32; and other references 
cited by the Chart. The ambassadors reached the duke on September 23; Chart., Iv, p. 188, note; 
ibid., IV, no. 1893, pp. 188-189, Sept., 1410. 

23 Ibid., IV, no. 1894, p. 189, Sept. (?), 1410, citing Arch. Nat. 65B, no. 74 (desunt annus, 
mensis, dies). 

24 See the preceding note. 
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and, if no friends or relatives should appear within a year and a day to 
claim his possessions, to put them to the use of the poor students or 
to some other pious purpose.2® Then the following year, 1411, he 
confirmed the university's right to set up approved “ibrarii who would 
be under oath to the university, and to whom would be entrusted the 
exclusive right of buying and selling books.?® 

The situation meanwhile continued to deteriorate in the city. The 
duke of Orléans had announced that he was coming fully armed to 
Paris to avenge the atrocious death of his father. Immediate steps had 
therefore to be taken to provide, in the face of this threat, for the security 
both of the king and of the citizens.2” The apprehension grew as the 
duke neared the city, and Charles VI appealed to the university for aid 
and counsel. He referred to the deplorable state of affairs resulting 
from the war with England and from the plotting that was going on 
all around him by princes of the royal blood and by the other leaders 
of the kingdom. His enemies, he declared, surrounded him on all 
sides and were despoiling the kingdom. They had already taken St 
Denis, Pont St Clou, and a number of cities, where they had put vestments 
and other precious objects of the church to flames. They had held 
persons for ransom, killed and mutilated others, and in fact had done 
all the evil things that enemies do. ‘The king therefore asked the univer- 
sity to take a hand, and through teaching, preaching, and public mani- 
festations to give aid and counsel as it had formerly done on such 
occasions. He also asked that the masters take steps to punish those 
among them who were inclined to favor the king’s declared enemies.28 

In compliance with the royal request, the university, in August of 
1412, sent twelve representatives to the king’s side at the meeting of the 
princes at Auxerre.2® The university had already, between November 
and December of 1411, reported on the above crimes to Pope John 
XXIII; and similarly in July of 1412 to the dukes of Burgundy and 


Aquitaine as well as to Antoine des Essarts.39 ‘The twelve deputies now 


25 Chart., IV, no. 1897, p. 191, Sept. 24, 1410, citing Chron. de Monstrelet (ed. Douet-D’Arcq.), H, 
92; etc.; also Chart., IV, no. 1898, p. 191, Sept. 1410. 

26 Ibid., IV, NO. 1923, p. 209, June 20, 1411. 

27 Ibid., IV, no. 1928, p. 213, July 14, 1411; also zb7d., IV, no. 1929, p. 213, Aug. 26, 1411. 

28 Ibid., IV, no. 1935; also Arch. Nat. M67A, no. 5 (A.1.K); and the other references cited by 
Chart., IV, no. 1935, pp. 219-220, Oct. 14, 1411. 

29 Ibid., IV, no. 1956, August 4; and see note 31 below. 

8° Chart., IV, no. 1938, Nov.—Dec. 1411; Arch Nat. M65A, no. 31; and Chart., Iv, no. 1955, July, 
1412. Antoine des Essarts was the brother of the provost, Pierre des Essarts, who had replaced 
Guillaume de Tignonville. See above. Antoine was master of horses, custodian of the king’s 
treasury and library, from July 7, 1411, to May 8, 1412; and from November 20, 1411, he was the 
overseer of the royal palace. Chart., IV, p.241, note 5. On April 28, 1413, Antoine des Essarts and 
his brother, the provost were captured by their opponents: zbid., Iv, no. 1955, p. 241, note. 
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sent to the king comprised members of all four Faculties of the university, 
that is three from Theology, including the bishop of Senlis; three from 
Canon Law; two from Medicine; and, from the Faculty of Arts, the 
proctors of the four nations of France, Picardy, Normandy, and England. 
In their newly designated office of counselors, the university deputies 
reported to the king on the invasion of Normandy by the English®! 
and recommended to him that he give aid to Robert de la Heuse, that 
is Le Borgne de la Heuse, who was a loyal supporter of the monarch.32 
They similarly commended the duke of Lorraine for his loyal service to 
the king. And they sent duplicate letters containing these recom- 
mendations to the dukes of Aquitaine, and of Burgundy, and to Robert de 
la Heuse.33 But the direct results of these efforts are unknown. 

During the year 1412 further measures relating to the university 
privileges and their maintenance were drawn up. The university had, 
after the death, on August 13, 1412, of the Conservator of Apostolic 
privileges, Bishop Pierre de Savoisey of Beauvais,?4 asked that the bishop 
of Senlis, Pierre Plaoul, who had taught for a considerable length of time 
at the University of Paris,3> accept that post. Support, too, for the 
royal privileges of the university had already been promised by the 
provost of Paris, Pierre des Essarts. On September 21, 1412, he had 
particularly recommended to the protection of the king, one of the 
masters of arts, ‘Johannes de Fontanis,’ in order to ensure the safety of 
his person, his belongings, and that of his servants; as well as respect for 
his exemptions from imposts and tolls.3¢ 

In the meantime, in Paris, affairs went from bad to worse. Hence it 
is not surprising that in the panic and confusion engendered by the war 
there were occasional unfriendly manifestations and even acts of 
violence against the scholars, many of whom were of foreign origin. One 
such instance was that against Jean of Lyon, a licentiate in medicine 
and a student in the Faculty of Canon law. He had been accused of 


31 Chart., IV, no. 1956, August 4, 1412; Arch. Nat. M65B, no. 48 (olim A.3.Z); also Chart., IV, 
no. 1957, August 20, 14123 ibid., IV, p. 242, note. The convention met at Auxerre and ended on 
August 22. There is a copy of the minutes in the Arch. Univ. (Sorbonne), Carton I, rt? liasse 
(A.1.G.), on paper in French. The invasion by the English refers to the invasion of many thousands 
of English in the year 1412 in the area called Cotentin. They were led by Thomas, Duke of 
Lancaster. Chart., IV, p. 245, note, and the references there cited. 

82 Robert de la Heuse was provost of Paris from March 16 to September 22, 1413. Chart., IV, 
no. 1957, and notes. 

33 See the references in note 31 above. 

34 See the next note. 

35 Chart., IV, no. 1958, p. 246, and notes. 

86 Ibid., IV, no. 1960; Arch. Nat. M7o, no. 40. The Inhibitio against molesting Johannes de 
Fontanis was later renewed. The scholar is probably to be identified with Giovanni da Fontana 
who is usually associated with Venice. See Lynn Thorndike, History of Magic and Experimental 
Science (1934), Iv, 150 ff.; and the bibliography there cited. 
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being a follower of the Armagnacs. He was therefore attacked, his 
room was ransacked, and articles of furniture in it were broken. His 
servants, too, were cruelly beaten. Jean himself was so severely wounded 
that he was left for dead. He was saved, however, by a barber surgeon, 
who took him into his house.87_ The case eventually reached the Parle- 
ment of Paris and was there settled in the scholar’s favor on August 7, 
1417. The prime offender was found to be Philippe de Monte, a 
retainer of the duke of Aquitaine and one of the rectors of the city of 
Paris, at the time. He was therefore required with his associates to 
make amends to Jean of Lyon and to his servants, as well as to the unt- 
versity proctor and to the king.?8 

The university masters also continued their earlier endeavors on 
behalf of the French kingdom. On February 9, university repre- 
sentatives were admitted to an audience with the king on the matter of 
essential reforms to be adopted for the kingdom. At this meeting, 
attended also by representatives of the bourgeoisie, one of the masters, 
Benedict Gentiani, pleaded with the princes to unite. But his remarks, 
directed particularly against the seditious actions of the duke of Burgundy, 
were unfavorably received by many of those present, as were his portrayals 
of the people’s poverty, the excessive and burdensome levies, the furtive 
pillaging, rapine, and other evils attributable in large part to the mal- 
practices of the king’s officers and retainers, from the chancellor down 
to the lowliest of serving men. Benedict Gentiani pointed out how 
large a proportion of the riches and treasures of the kingdom were being 
dissipated by the prodigious wastefulness of these men.?9 

The entire report by Benedict Gentiani was repeated, too, at a second 
meeting with the king and his princes, together with the provost of the 
merchants and the échevins of Paris.4° The university then obtained 
permission from the duke of Aquitaine to name a number of qualified 
persons to undertake the necessary reforms. Among the twelve so 
chosen, only one, Pierre Cauchon,*! was a member of the university. 


37 Chart., IV, no. 1954, Nov. 11-Aug., 1412. 88. Ibid... IVs. Pp. 239,,n0tes. 

89 [bid., IV, no. 1966, p. 252, February 9, 1413; Rel. de St Denys, 1v, 738-744. Cf. with Juvénal 
des Ursins, Hist. de Charles VI (ed. Godefroy), p. 248; also Rel. de St Denys, v, 58. The report given 
by Benedict Gentiani had already been circulated by the university and, with the exception of one 
of its members, a Carmelite, Eustachius de Pavilly, was approved by the masters, particularly those 
of the Faculty of Theology; or at least they had presumably not found it displeasing. Chart., Iv, 
p-252,note. Shortly afterward, Eustachius de Pavilly obtained the right to be heard. And before 
the same audience as that which had listened to Benedict Gentiani, he attacked the latter’s oration as 
an inane attempt to seduce the university and the citizens of Paris. Chart., IV, no. 1967, February 
13, T4253: 

40 Ibid., Iv, no. 1968. See H. Lemoine, of. cit., pp. 86 ff., for the civil organization. 

*! Chart., IV, no. 1969, between February and March of 1413; Rel. de St Denys, v, 4; and see the 
references in note 42. 
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And these twelve deputies then drew up the Ordonnance Cabochienne 
which, at the request of the university and with the approval of the king, 
was read, on May 26-27, at a public audience made up of the king, 
his council, the deputies of the university, and the representatives of the 
bourgeoisie of Paris.42 

The university also participated in the negotiations for peace with the 
princes.“ To this end, on August 2, university representatives ad- 
dressed letters to all the subjects of the French king to inform them of 
the university’s approval of the articles of peace concluded at Pontoise 
(Pontisara). In these communications, the university called attention 
particularly to the discord and serious difficulties that had followed in the 
wake of the war, and contrasted these with the evident virtues and bene- 
fits to be derived from peace. The French kingdom, the letters asserted, 
had for so long a time been in servitude to men of low estate that it 
could not endure longer this bondage, without suffering utter ruin and 
annihilation.** For this labor in the cause of peace, the university was 
accorded the public thanks and gratitude of several of the dukes and 
others present at a university congregation held at St Bernard. Jean 
Gerson, the chancellor, as spokesman for the university, returned thanks 
to the duke of Aquitaine whose chancellor, Jean de Nielle, had voiced 
the general public gratitude, and to the others present for thus honoring 
the university. 

Yet, despite this accolade of praise for the university’s efforts in 
behalf of peace, the actual results achieved were negligible. The con- 
tinued strife between the dukes of Burgundy and of Orléans, and the 
retreat of the duke of Burgundy from Paris in August 22-23, had left 
the city in a sorry state.46 Hence while the university continued to 
emphasize peace and concord, and while it took pains to approve every- 
thing that the wavering monarch proposed, the evils of dissension, 
sedition, and public insurrection were rampant. ‘The university had 
now joined the king in the denunciation of the duke of Burgundy, 


42 Chart., IV, no. 1979; Journal de Nicolas de Baye (ed. Tuetey), 1, 114 ff.; Rel. de St Denys, V, 
52; A. Coville, Les cabo chiens et l’ ordonnance de 1413 (Paris, 1888), and ‘L’Ordonnance cabochienne 
(26-27 mai 1413), (ed. by A. Colville, Collection des textes pour servir a l'étude et l’enseignement de 
LD histoire, Paris, 1891). See also Chart., IV, no. 1980; and Colville, Les cabochiens, pp. 211 ff. 

43 Chart., IV, no. 1984, July 30, 1413. 

44 Ibid., IV, no. 1985, August 2, 1413. Between August 2-4, 1413, the treaty of Peace of 
Pontoise was sent by the king to the university and the masters approved it on the above dates. The 
university and the Parlement also sent to the king deputies, including Ursinus de Talevande, 
master of theology, to ask that those detained by the Cabochiens be freed. The duke of Burgundy 
and the Cabochiens were opposed to the peace. Ibid., Iv, no. 1986, p. 261. 

45 Ibid., IV, no. 1987, August 6, 1413. The university on August 17 discussed the letters by 
which the peace could best be explained to the principal cities of France. Ibid., IV, p. 261, note. 

46 Ibid., IV, no. 1988, p. 261, note. 
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currently designated as the chief foe and charged with disobedience and 
rebellion against the king. The French nation in the university, 
headed by the proctor, went in procession, on June 10, 1414, to the 
church where Louis, the murdered duke of Orléans, was buried, to honor 
him.47 And on December 4, of the same year, Jean Gerson, in the 
presence of the king, lords, prelates, and others, delivered a sermon 
which had been approved by the university, and in which he pointed out 
that if the duke of Burgundy did not take cognizance of his errors he 
would be condemned as a holder of heretical doctrines, and furthermore 
that if the pope or any cardinals came out in favor of the doctrine of 
Jean Petit, that this would provide sufficient and open cause for their 
deposition.48 Similarly at the solemn requiem for the soul of the 
murdered duke, Louis of Orléans, on January 5, 1415, Jean Gerson 
delivered another sermon on this subject. On this occasion, Gerson 
declared that the kingdom of France had been much better governed 
under the duke of Orléans than it was after his death. And after the 
sermon Gerson was commended by several of the dukes present. 
However, the university itself was not united in support of the duke 
of Orléans. Many of the masters apparently continued secretly to 
sympathize with the duke of Burgundy. There were, too, some open 
declarations in his favor, such as that on August 19, 1415, when the 
proctor of the Picard nation signified his approval of a statement by 
Jean de Monteleonis, master of arts and licentiate in theology, that 
the duke of Burgundy was worthy of Divine Grace. The Picards had 
also indicated that they would not vote for Gerson as a legate to the 
Council of Constance since he was wrongly inciting the people to act 
against the duke of Burgundy.®® ‘The king had called attention to these 
dissenters among the university members when he pointed out the 
presence of many seditious members in the university who should be 
punished.®! However, he praised highly, on December 17, 1414, the 
work of the university. He then referred in a glowing encomium, 
believed to have been composed by Gerson, to Charlemagne as the 


47 Chart., IV, nos. 1988, 1995, and 2024, June 10, 1414. See also Du Boulay, Hist. univ. Paris, v, 
270, from the ‘Lib. proct. nat. Gallic.’ 

48 Chart., IV, nos. 1988-1991, Sept. 4-6, 14133 also zbid., IV, no. 2033, Dec. 4, 1414; Chron. de 
Monstrelet (ed. Douet-D’Arcq), 11, 416 ff. For those who opposed the views of Jean Gerson, see 
Chart., IV, nos. 1991-1992; also no. 1993. 

49 Ibid., IV, no. 2036, Jan. 5, 1415; Chron. de Monstrelet (ed. Douet-D’Arcq), II, 55 ff. 

50 Chart., IV, nos. 2019 and 2043, and notes. The dean and the Faculty of Canon law had 
acted in a fashion similar to that of the Picard nation. Jbid., Iv, no. 2044. 

51 [bid., IV, no. 2031, Nov. 19, 1414. See also ib7d., Iv, nos. 2009-2017. The king declared 
that nothing should be included in the processions and sermons that might move or incite the people 
to sedition. He further stipulated that only persons of undisputed loyalty to him should be sent 
to the Council of Constance. Ibid., Iv, no. 2031. 
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founder of the very celebrated studium in Paris; and praised especially 
the doctrines of the masters of theology. 52 

Not only did the university masters during this time thus interest 
themselves in affairs of the French realm, they did so also in matters 
outside the kingdom. Hence university delegates were actively engaged 
in the continuing negotiations at the Council of Constance.53 In the 
spirit of helpfulness too, the university members at the beginning of the 
year 1414 voted to send a letter of sympathy to James I, of Scotland, 
who was being held a prisoner by the English. The communication 
offered the captive king consolation from the Bible, the poets, from 
history, and from the examples of his own ancestors.54 However, the 
chief external concern of the university masters continued to be the 
quest for peace. Their efforts did not cease with the active resumption 
of the war with England. Before many months had elapsed after the 
disastrous battle of Agincourt, on October 25, 1415,55 the university 
representatives were again renewing their endeavors to bring about a 
lasting settlement. But they did not now have the unanimous support 
of the entire university. Although the rector and other deputies of the 
university, on January 25, 1416, visited the duke of Bedford to ask 
that he defend the city of Harfleur and their privileges, there was 
division of opinion over the sending of deputies on January 29 to the 
duke to sue for peace. For despite the fact that the Picard nation, the 
Faculty of Canon law and many theologians and others had agreed to do 
so, the proctor of the French Nation objected and expressed openly 
his disapproval of the proposal. °6 

On the other hand, the university as a whole, both before and after 
Agincourt, never lost sight of the necessity to safeguard its privileges. 
It actively contested any violation of these privileges or exemptions, and 
on June 22, 1414, joined with the University of Angers, in resisting 
the imposition of the tithe by calling for a cessation of lectures until the 
impost should be removed.°? ‘The masters could not, however, in the 


52 Chart., IV, no. 2035, Dec. 27, 1414. The editors of the Chartularium assert: ‘Istae litterae 
composite sunt a Johanne Gersone, ut iterate sententiz et justo longior perorandi modus indicant.’ 

53 See above. 

54 Chart., IV., no. 2018, beginning of 1414. James I was a captive of the English from the 
beginning of the year 1406. 

55 Ibid., IV, no. 2051, Oct. 31, 1415; Du Boulay, Hist. univ. Paris., V, 295, from ‘Lib. proc. nat. 
Gallic.’ There were solemn vigils and masses on November 11 and 12. 

56 Chart., IV, no. 2055, Jan. 25, 29. Although the duke is not named in the document, he is 
indicated as of “Britannie.’ 

57 Ibid., IV, no. 2025, June 22, 1414; ibid., IV, no. 2026. The masters at this time declared that 
the ‘privileges are the nerves of the studia which bind the entire body of the studium.’ ‘Nervi 
enim sunt studiorum privilegia, quibus solutis totum corpus studii contabescit. Nec in ingrata 
patria et sub adversantibus liberum studium convalescet.’ Ibid., Iv, p. 289 (no. 2026). For a résumé 
of events, see J. Calmette, Le moyen age, pp. 379 ff. 
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deleterious atmosphere of defeat and internal dissension, count wholly 
upon the support of either the king or the Parlement of Paris. Hence 
when Friar Pierre Anjolat, regent master in the Faculty of Theology, 
appealed against the collectors of the tithes who had seized his property 
in payment for the tax, the Parlement, after deliberation, decided 
against him.58 Similarly, in another instance, in March of 1416, when 
Jean du Chemin, bedel of Jean Mathias, master in theology, with the 
support of the Faculty of Theology, contended that wine which he 
received from his vineyards should be exempted from the vectigasia, 
he was opposed by the king’s proctor. The latter contended that Jean 
du Chemin was a wealthy man, and a tavern or bar keeper, and that as 
such he must pay the tax. Moreover, the king’s proctor maintained 
that Jean could not be considered privileged as a university bedel, 
since only the principal bedels were so privileged.®°® The same principle 
was applied in another case, on September 18, when it was declared that 
only the principal bedels belonged to the body of the university, and 
could therefore’ be . considered|-as ,privilesed.8®” Ihe 4courtetucehes 
decided, on March 20, 1416, that since this matter did not concern 
the faculties’ privileges, there was actually no basis for an appeal. To 
consider the case, the Council asserted, would only perpetuate frauds of 
which there were already too many.®! ‘T’o this argument the dean and 
the doctors of the Faculty of Canon law replied that when the privileges 
of one of their members was questioned all their privileges were affected, 
since there was a community of interest that bound them together. At 
this time too, spokesmen for the faculty, in opposition to the king’s 
proctor and in support of the bedel’s claim to immunity from the pay- 
ment of the vectigalia on wine received from his vineyards, asserted 
that if the bedel, Pierre le Conte, should be condemned to pay the tax, 
the masters would have no more bedels.®* Litigation also arose on June 
25, 1424, over the assessment of the fourth part of the measure of wine 
sold by the bedels of Gerald Boisselli and the abbot of Lagny. ‘They, 
too, could not obtain any exemption from the tax, although the wine 
was from vines grown on their patrimonies. ‘The position of the 
court, as earlier, that only the principal bedels belonged to the body of the 
university and hence could enjoy its privileges, was strongly opposed by 
the university masters. They maintained that each doctor was entitled 
to have one bedel and one subbedel according to the Faculty statutes. 

88° CHdri:) IVy DOs 2074, DeCll ei 41t. 

59 [bid., IV, no. 2061, pp. 311-312, March 20, 1416. 

60 Ibid., IV, p. 312, note 2, for the case on September 18. 
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® Ibid., IV, no. 2062, p. 313, March 21, 1416, for the defense of the privileges by the Faculty of 
Canon Law. 
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And the Faculty of Canon law, after deliberation, agreed with the other 
faculties that a cessation of lectures should be called for until adequate 
provision was made for the bedels. Asa result of the intercession of the 
king’s council, however, the lectures of the Faculty of Canon law were 
resumed the following day, after the resolution had been adopted, that 
ison July 14.6% Earlier, in February of 1416, the king had ordered the 
clerks to pay the subsidies and royal levies that had been imposed, in 
the light of the serious crisis in both the kingdom and the city of Paris.®4 

University action was also called forth at this time by the complaints 
of the masters that another of their scholarly privileges was being violated, 
namely that of being exempted from summons to answer to suits outside 
the walls of Paris. ‘The university had endeavored at the Council of 
Constance to secure a renewal of this privilege. At that time the uni- 
versity spokesmen referred to the ills of the time; to the fact that no 
one who was studious or who desired tranquility was permitted to eat 
his bread in peace. ‘Even the ministers of God could not enjoy the 
Peace of God; nor could they succeed in anything without a strenuous 
fight.’ “They were,’ the deputies continued, ‘obliged to cross mountains, 
to traverse difficult roads, and to overcome difficulties, not of the mind 
but of the body, so that the scholastic doctrine was being abandoned for 
the duties of a knight.’6° University masters gave several other 
instances of the difficulties, as indicated below, that were occasioned by 
the violation of this privilege, and they cited the case of Henry ‘Baisseren,’ 
licentiate in Canon law, who had been summoned to Rome to defend his 
claim to the prebend of St Amati of Douai, diocese of Cambrai.®® 

The most serious detriment, however, to progress in scholarly 
activities was still, in all probability, the continued factional fighting in 
the city. Charles VI himself had declared that it was hardly to be 
wondered at that so many notable persons were constrained to leave the 
city of Paris.6” ‘The general violence and local tensions appear, too, to 

63 Chart., IV, p. 312, note, from the ‘Mem. fac. decret.,’ 1, fol. 588, for the year 1424. 

64 Chart., IV, no. 2056, p. 309. The king had also forbidden the holding of university congre- 
gations, and had warned the rector that he would bring down on his head the royal wrath if he should 
call a meeting of the university. In June of 1416, however, the rector and several deputies of 
the university led by master Benedict Gentiani of the Faculty of Theology had endeavored to 
dissuade the king from levying a new tax on the occasion of the visit of the Count of Hungary. 
Master Benedict Gentiani had informed the king that it was most unjust that the returns from the 
very heavy taxes placed upon the inhabitants, primarily for defense of the kingdom, should be used 
for worthless and superfluous purposes. But the king did not take kindly to this advice and angrily 
rejected the admonition. Chart., IV, no. 2068, p. 320; Rel. de St Denys, VI, 16. 

65 Chart., IV, no. 2078, pp. 327-328; Arch. Nat. M65B, no. 2. 

86 Chart., IV, p. 315, note 123 Arch. Nat. M65A, no. 38; and see below. 
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have had repercussions in the university congregations. In one stormy 
session at the Mathurins, in 1414, Master Jean Campanus, the university 
rector, was seriously wounded by the friends of Ursinus de Talewande, 
a master of theology, whose bid for the bishopric of Constance had been 
refused by the rector. Two of the masters of the Norman nation 
involved were eventually captured and imprisoned; and the entire matter 
was referred to the duke de Berry then in Paris in the king’s stead, and to 
Cardinal Barrois.68 Moreover, because of the war and insurrection, 
excuses were found for starting lectures later than usual and for approv- 
ing petitions to take degrees elsewhere.6® Many of the scholars too 
were caught up directly in the maelstrom which was costing so many 
lives. When the duke of Burgundy and his adherents returned to take 
possession of Paris in 1418, some fifteen hundred men were reported to 
have been killed in less than a month; and among them were several 
university masters. Many of the other masters left the city, particularly 
those who were enemies of the duke of Burgundy and were followers of 
the dauphin. The chancellor, Jean Gerson, did not return from the 
Council of Constance, where he had been acting for the university. The 
remaining university masters in Paris now came out openly in favor of 
the duke of Burgundy. ‘They described with great fervor the calamities 
that had been endured for five years under the iniquitous rule of the 
enemies of the duke; and they declared that whatever had been done 
against him in the name of the university had not been done by its 
rightful authority. Those who had sided with the duke’s enemies, 
among whom was included Jean Gerson, were formally expelled from 
the consortium of the university.7° 


68 Chart., IV, no. 2027, August 5-7, 23, 1414. 

69 On September 8, 1417, because of the wars, all doctors of Canon law were reputed to be actually 
teaching (regent), even if they began their lectures after the Feast of All Saints (Nov. 1). Chart., 
IV, no. 2082, Sept. 8, 1417. 

There are several instances in which candidates for the ‘magisterium’ petitioned the pope in this 
regard. For example, on May 26, 1419, Friar Pierre de la Barrera, O.F.M., who had been in the 
university for two years, petitioned Pope Martin V that he be permitted to take his ‘magisterium 
theol.’ in some other studium generale, since he could not go to Paris because of the wars and dissen- 
sion there. Chart., IV, no. 2133, May 26, 1419. Also on February 24, 1420, two members of the 
Dominican Order, Friar Marchi and John de Licarraga, although they had studied in the Faculty 
of Theology at Paris, and had completed the courses up to the ‘magisterium’ could not, ‘propter 
guerras in regno Francie vigente,’ without serious danger to their persons and very great expense, 
get to Paris to obtain the ‘magisterium.’ ‘They therefore petitioned King Charles VI and Pope 
Martin V to give them the authority to obtain the degree elsewhere. Ibid., 1v, no. 2153, p. 376. 
For a similar request on March 17, and another again on April 23, 1421, see ibid., IV, nos. 2173, 
2174. 

70 [bid., IV, no. 2104, pp. 343-344, May 29-June 12, 1418. In 1418, one of the licentiates, 
Pierre Ferrandelli, of the Faculty of Canon Law, had lost his books and many other possessions in 
the tumult in the city. Ibid., 1v, p. 315, note 9. Jean Carson, named among the regent masters 
in medicine, in 1417-1418, was one of several persons killed in the fighting in the city. Chart., Iv, 
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It is probable that one very good reason for the enthusiasm with which 
the university masters received the duke of Burgundy was the fact that 
during his absence, when the dauphin and the royal council weredirecting 
the affairs of the fnedoce the university deputies had been severely 
rebuked and even imprisoned for their opposition to the actions of the 
councilors and of the dauphin. The matter had to do primarily with 
the university’s opposition to the transfer of the collation of benefices 
from the papacy to the bishops of the realm and hence has been dis- 
cussed in more detail below. At that time, however, February of 
1418, the university deputies, including the rector, had appeared before 
the Parlenent to request that the collation of benefices go back to the 
pope, and also to petition for the registry of the university privileges. 
And they had been told that their opposition to the royal will was a 
crime of /ése majesté or high treason, for which they were then im- 
prisoned. ‘They were eventually released at the dauphin’s command, but 
not until a cessation of lectures had been ordered, and they had been 
obliged to listen to a lecture from the royal council reproaching them 
for their actions.”4 

In their concern, too, with the affairs of the kingdom, the university 
masters responded to an appeal from the residents of Rouen, which was 
under siege by Henry V, that they intercede for aid on the city’s behalf, 
with the king and duke of Burgundy. The university spokesmen in 
carrying out this commission pointed out that if Rouen could be saved, 
the whole of Normandy might be recovered, while if the city fell, there 
would be no hope of winning back the duchy, and the entire kingdom 
would be placed in jeopardy. In addition, they described the pitiable 
desolation of the city, the great loss of life and the threat of famine. 
Fifty thousand residents of the city of Rouen and its environs were said 
to have died of hunger. ‘They urged therefore that every possible 
effort be made to save the imperilled city, and they proclaimed themselves 
ready, despite their exemptions, to contribute liberally and freely all the 
aids and contributions possible to help their brothers who were in 
mortal danger.”2 However, in spite of the eloquence of their appeal, 
the university representatives were unable to get the needed assistance. 


no. 2085, note. For the return of the duke of Burgundy to the city, see Chart., IV, no. 2107, 
August 9, 1418. At the request of the rector and the deputies of the university, Pope Martin V, in 
the absence of Gerson, approved the appointment of a new chancellor, and on July 6, 1418, accorded 
him authority to confer the license in all faculties. Many had hoped that Martin V would return to 
Avignon. Ibid., Iv, no. 2106; and 2108; Arch. Nat. M65A, no. 50. 

71 See the discussion and references below, in the chapter on Benefices. For the idea of* lése 
majesté,” or ‘laesa maiestas,’ see F. S. Lear, ‘The Idea of Majesty in Roman Political Thought,’ 
Essays in honor of Charles H. McIlwain (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), p. 197. 
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The reasons for this failure to come to the city’s aid were set forth on 
January 17, 1419, by the chancellor of France, before representatives of 
the university and other notables in the Parlement. The chancellor 
pointed out that although the king and the duke of Burgundy had made 
every effort to commandeer men in the kingdom, the response had been a 
feeble one. ‘The greater part of the nobles had not obeyed the royal 
command and had declined to give him aid and succor. None of the 
other cities had been willing to contribute as much as Paris. Hence 
the duke and the king were reluctantly obliged to leave the city of Rouen 
tosher fate.42 

Meanwhile the university was also called upon for aid and counsel in 
the deteriorating situation in Paris itself. The needs of the city had in 
fact grown so desperate that on November 26, 1418, the university 
rector and a number of the masters met with members of the Parlement 
and representatives of the bourgeoisie to discuss measures that might 
be undertaken to provide the city with even the bare necessities of life.74 
The university had already indicated a willingness to pay the new 
imposts for the defense of the kingdom that were to be levied on 
privileged and unprivileged alike. However, in giving assent to the 
levy, the university masters were careful to insist that this should not 
prejudice the university’s claim to exemptions and privileges formerly 
enjoyed.”® They asked specifically, too, in December and January of 
1418, that the letters enumerating their privileges be read publicly and 
that they be registered by the Parlement.’® Charles VI, had also on 
December 23, repeated the substance of the earlier communication, that 
the true scholars of the university were and remained free and exempt 
from the impost newly placed on wine, sold or brought into the city 
of Paris, although he had noted their willingness to give their services 
to the succor of the kingdom and to contribute to the support of the 
expeditions, missions, and supplies necessary to oppose the enemy.?? 

By the following year, however, such great demands were being made 
upon the university scholars that Charles VI, in June of 1419, asserted 
that he deemed it essential to reaffirm the university privileges and 
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75 Chart., IV, no. 2112, Oct. 3, 1418, dated Oct. 27, are zbid., IV, no. 2116; Arch. Nat. K.183, no. 
213; Du Boulay, Recuedl, pp. 89-91. 

76 Chart., IV, no. 2121, Dec. 29, 1418-Jan. 1419. “The provost of Paris had been unwilling to 
confirm and make public the royal letters of 1418 enumerating the scholars’ exemptions. Chart., 
IV, NO. 2121, p. 359, note 1; and see also BN fr 11708 (Suppl. fr 2798), 17th cent., p. 620 D. 

77 Du Boulay, Recuedl, p. 913 Chart., 1V, p. 353, note; Univ. arch. Carton 2, 2me liasse (A.5.DD) ; 
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exemptions, in order to avert the continued trials and tribulations to 
which the scholars were being subjected. The king had learned, he 
reported, that some of his officers were harassing the scholars by con- 
stricting their privileges, making them do guard duty at night and at 
the gates, forcing them to pay tailles, imposts, and other aids and exac- 
tions, just as laymen were forced todo. These impositions, the univer- 
sity masters had informed him, had played such havoc with their studies 
and their numbers that the university and the studium were almost 
deserted. Hence there was danger that all studies would perish unless a 
suitable remedy was soon provided. For these reasons, the king once 
more asserted that it was his desire that the doctors, masters, scholars, 
and true members of the university be made secure in the enjoyment 
of the privileges, exemptions, and liberties granted them by his prede- 
cessors. He therefore asserted that the scholars should be exempted 
from guard duty, from the night watch or guet, from the watch on the 
gates of the city, and from any of the tailles, dixiémes, loans, and imposts 
on wine, or on other similar goods. They were not to be required to 
bear arms, nor to contribute in any manner whatsoever to the reparation 
of the city of Paris or of other cities of the realm.”8 

Enforcement, however, of these provisions was a more difficult matter. 
On April 18, 1420, King Charles VI took note of complaints from the 
university that their exemptions were not being honored and that they 
were being forced to do guard duty or to pay exorbitant fines. In 
short, they were having such serious difficulties because of the war and 
mortality in Paris that their numbers were already greatly reduced. 
And, added to this, the imposition of various new exactions upon those 
who remained was causing many of them to depart and to desert the 
studium.” 

Opposition to the exemptions and their reafhrmation came, moreover, 
from various quarters. ‘The king had attempted to meet the objections 
raised by the provost of merchants and the Paris bourgeoisie by explain- 
ing that the scholarly exemptions would be extended solely to authentic 
scholars who were actually residing or studying in the city.8° But he 


78 June 12, 1419. Chart., Iv, no. 2135; Du Boulay, Recueil, p. 92 ff.; Ord. des rots, x1, 6; Arch. 
univ., Carton 2, 2™ liasse (A.s.EE); also Chart., Iv, no. 2116; Arch. Nat. K.183, no. 22, dated 17 
June. On June 23 nd thereafter, the university asked that these letters be publicized and registered 
by the Parlement and that they then be restored to the university. This was not done, however, 
because it was said that the publication of the letters would arouse public animosity. And in the 
year 1424 the letters had not yet (zondum) been restored nor registered. Chart., IV, p. 367, note. 
See also note 83 below. 

79 See the references in note 87, below; also Arch. univ. Carton II, 2™¢ liasse (A.5.FF); and 
(A.5.GG). 

80 Ord. des rois, X, 504; Chart., IV, no. 2123, p- 359, Jan 5, 1419. 
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was apparently unable to convince them as well as the provost of the 
importance of maintaining the privileges. The provost continued to 
oppose the registering of the scholarly privileges issued by the king, 
on the grounds that their promulgation would cause tumult in the city, 
and that to do so would therefore be prejudicial to the king and to the 
city.81 ‘The university masters, on the other hand, more than ever, were 
bent on securing the registry of the privileges. As noted above, in 1419, 
they had addressed themselves both to the king and to the duke of 
Burgundy in a vain effort to obtain support. But nothing appears to 
have been done by either to spur a reluctant Parlement to action. And 
despite a further earnest plea to the king that ‘this, his daughter,’ was 
well on the way to utter desolation,8* there was no response. ‘The 
royal letters affirming the university exemptions were still unregistered 
as late as November 14.8% 

Yet through all their own trials and tribulations, the university 
masters did not abandon their efforts to obtain peace in the kingdom. 
They recommended to Charles VI several of their number who could 
give him aid and counsel in the making of a treaty. And when the 
Treaty of Troyes was made,8* the university took cognizance of it in a 
general congregation as well as in individual assemblies of the four 
faculties. Each member of the university took the oath to abide by the 
terms of the treaty, which among other measures excluded from the 
succession to the throne the ‘Dauphin,’ and made the English king 
during the lifetime of Charles VI, regent, and at his death, king of 
France.®° 

As soon as the treaty was adopted, the university lost no time in 
apprising the French king, the duke of Burgundy, and the king of 
England, of the sad state into which the studium had fallen. Spokesmen 
for the university described its utter desolation, the neglect of its privi- 


81 Chart., IV, NO. 2121, p. 359, note; Fournal de Clément de Fauq. 1, 226, 301. 

82 Chart., IV, nos. 2121 and 2134, pp. 366-367, before June 12, 1419; Arch. Nat. M65B, no. 86. 
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1424. 

84 Chart., IV, no. 2155, pp. 377-378; and the references there cited. 
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Soc. deVhist. de France, Annuaire-Bulletin, vitt (1870), 143-157; Thomas Basin, Hist. de Charles VII, 
Ludov, XI (ed. Quicherat, Paris, 1857), I, 36. 
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leges, and the recruiting of members of the university to guard the 
gates, to keep watch on the walls at nightfall, as well as the imposition 
upon them of a great many other tasks. They then went on to ask for 
benefices for their members in Normandy, for concessions that would 
permit the enjoyment of their exemptions, and for assurances that the 
jurisdiction of the Conservators of their privileges, both apostolic 
as well as royal, would be extended to the duchy of Normandy and the 
surrounding areas. In addition, they requested that there be under- 
taken a general restoration and reparation of the studium which they 
declared was almost deserted, and would in fact be destroyed entirely 
unless some provision was made for it.86 

To what extent these negotiations bore fruit is difficult to determine. 
Shortly before the final approval of the treaty, as noted above, the 
French monarch had hearkened to the university’s pleas. Hence in 
April, 1420, Charles VI had asserted that because of his great affection 
for his daughter, the university, he wished to rescue and to preserve her 
from the oppressions to which she had been subjected and to support her 
in her rights. He therefore ordered that the scholars’ exemptions from 
all aids, tailles, and other subsidies, as well as from all contributions for 
arms and men be observed. Healso asked that the scholars be exempted 
from guard duty night or day at either the gates or the walls of the city; 
and that insofar as was possible the scholars be compensated for any- 
thing that had been taken from them. The king asserted further that 
these exemptions should be honored upon presentation by the scholars 
of letters of certification signed with the seal of the rector of the 
university.8” 

The changes in the administration of the French kingdom appear to 
have had little effect upon the university masters who remained in Paris. 
They apparently accommodated themselves almost at once to the situation. 
Their spokesmen even went so far, on May 10, 1422, as to give thanks 
to God that King Henry had taken the city of Meaux from the French. 
And in August they held a special Mass for the soldiers and the armies 
of the French and English kings as well as of the duke of Burgundy, all 
of whom were fighting against the future Charles VII and his sup- 
porters.88 The university masters, sometime before August 31, asked 
for guarantees that their privileges would be preserved. They addressed 
petitions to King Charles VI, to King Henry V of England, and to the 


86 Chart., IV, nos. 2165-2166; Arch. Nat. M6s5B, no. 46 (Olim A.3.X). 

87 Du Boulay, Recueil, pp. 93-95, April 18, 25, 1420; Chart., IV, no. 2158, p. 379, note; BN fonds 
fr. 22110, fols, 73r-74v; and the references in note 78 above. 

88 Chart., IV, no. 2190, p. 403, note. The king and queen sent letters to the university from 
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duke of Burgundy.8® They requested particularly that public notice 
be taken of the freedom of members of the university from the payment 
of any exactions on their coming and going either on the sea or on the 
land both for themselves and for their retainers.9° But these and other 
pleas were apparently of no avail. Members of the university continued 
to be vexed by the imposition of customs duties and of the tithe placed 
upon them especially in Normandy. 

The university masters continued, too, under the new regime to 
maintain their earlier prominence in the affairs of the kingdom. They 
took part in the funeral procession for Charles VI on November 9, 
1422. At this time the rector, who took his place directly opposite the 
bishop, gave in to the bishop’s insistence that he be on the right side of 
the body. The rector did so, he explained, honoris causa, rather than 
to insist upon a rigorous compliance with the law.*! At the request, too, 
of the duke of Bedford, the rector and other deputies of the university 
met on November 19, 1422, to swear anew to uphold the Treaty of 
Troyes, and to preserve the peace between the two countries. They 
agreed to the request of the chancellor that they bring together the 
other members of the university to take the same oath.92 And only 
when they had done so, were their ancient privileges confirmed. 

The university continued meanwhile to keep a watchful eye on the 
preservation of the peace. ‘The masters sought particularly to prevent 
any rift with the English. To this end, university spokesmen, in 
December of 1424, cautioned the duke of eieueeres to take heed lest 
there be a break between him and the duke of Burgundy, since such an 
eventuality would bring great harm to the infant king and would menace 
the continuation of the peace that had been established with so much effort 
and cost.°4 The university masters also wrote to the members of the 


89 Chart., IV, no. 2192, pp. 403-405; and cf. Chron. de Monstrelet 1v, 47 ff. For the instruction 
to the university legates sent to the king, see Chart., IV, nos. 2178-2180; also ibid., IV, p. 398, citing 
Juvenal des Ursins, Hist. de Charles VI (ed. Godefroy), p. 388, where it is related that the university 
had already, in December of 1420, petitioned the king that its members be freed from the ‘Marc 
d’argent,’ placed upon them. The masters, Juvenal relates, ‘vix carcerem effugerunt.’ See also 
Journal a’un bourgeois, p. 161, where the incident of the ‘marc d’argent’ is put in the year 1421; and 
Arch. Nat. LL 112 which places it in the following year. 

90 Charts, IV, 10. 2179; 0. 395. 

91 I[bid., IV, nos. 2198-2199; Arch. Nat. M6s5A, no. 28; Chron. de. Monstrelet, 1v, 121 ff. The 
king had died on October 21. 

92 Chart., IV, no. 2200; Fournal de Clément de Fauq. i, 74. 

98 Chart., IV, no. 2214, p. 418, dated 13 August, 1423. The privileges were ‘Lecta publicata et 
registrata in curia Parlamenti septima die Septemb. an. Dom. MCCCCXXIII.’ See also Arch. 
Nat. K.183, no. 24, dated Aug. 14. 

94 For the relations with the English, see Chart., IV, nos. 2202-2203; 2206a, 2208, 2209, 2243, 
2247. Of the threatened break between Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, and the duke of 
Burgundy, see especially ibid., 1v, nos. 2248-49. The university asked the duke of Gloucester to 
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English Royal Council to inform them of their fear that the threatened 
break would bring on a renewal of the war between their two countries. 
Yet the most that could be said for the so-called ‘peace’ that the univer- 
sity was seeking to preserve was that it was an uneasy one. ‘The univer- 
sity masters also continued to feel the deleterious effects of the war, as 
their requests for permission to study elsewhere indicate.% 

A number of other problems, too, occupied the attention of the univer- 
sity during this time. One of these concerned the procedure to be 
followed in some pending cases of heresy and witchcraft. The members 
of the French nation, in particular, and the university congregation 
objected to the action taken by the inquisitor in referring the cases to the 
papal curia. They insisted that such cases be settled in Paris where there 
were ‘many more excellent masters and doctors of divine and canon law 
than in Rome or in any other Christian city.” The pope, in the mean- 
time, had referred the cases of heresy or witchcraft that had been appealed 
to him, to the bishops of Noyon and of Thérouanne, to be decided.9” 


consider the great harm he was doing to the cause of the infant king and what a great scandal he 
would evoke if he were to break his word; what damage to the king, what injury to the university; 
what joy to his enemies and what confusion among his supporters. The duke was asked further to 
remember the great efforts that had gone into making the peace and to take heed lest what had been 
raised at such great cost should be levelled to the earth in the twinkling of an eye: Chart., Iv, no. 
2248, pp. 437-38; Chron. de Monstrelet, Iv, 213 ff.; 220 ff. 

95 The university warned the Royal Council that if the duke of Gloucester violated his oath 
with the duke of Burgundy, “qui totius tractatus pacis radix et origo est,’ his act would bring on 
war: Chart., IV, no. 2249, an. 1424. 

96 Almost immediately after the taking of the oaths to support the Peace of Troyes, master Alain 
(Chartier) addressed a letter to the University of Paris, in which he referred to the evils flourishing in 
France and of the difficulties of establishing a true peace. Chart., IV, no. 2162, pp. 381-82, after 
June 4, 1420; Oeuvres d’ Alain Chartier (ed. A. Duchesne, 1617), p. 490. The continued departure 
of the scholars is attested by such petitions as that of Egidius, a bachelor in theology, who asserted that 
although he had completed all his courses up to the licentiate and doctorate at Paris, he now could 
not, because of the war that was being waged, safely go there. He therefore asked permission to 
go to the Duchy of Burgundy for his doctorate: Chart., Iv, no. 2282. In the year 1412, Egidius 
had been proctor of the French nation. In still another instance, in June of 1425, Abbot 
Conan asked that he might be approved for the study of Canon law at Angers, rather than at Paris, 
because of the war and the dissension in the city: zbid., IV, no. 2252, p. 441. Similarly on Sept. 9, 
Jean de Lucronio asked the pope to grant him permission to go elsewhere because of the obstacles 
placed in his way by the war and the turbulence in the city. Ibid., Iv, no. 2254, p. 443. Jean de 
Lucronio (i.e. Logrono, in Castile, Spain) asked that he be permitted to take the degree at Toulouse, 
Valladolid, or Salamanca. 

97 Chart., IV, nos. 2272, 2273. The first proceedings involved the Faculty of Canon law and 
concerned the appeal to the pope in cases of heresy. It was decided that this was not a matter to be 
settled by the Parlement but by the episcopal or inquisitorial court. The second related to the 
matter of sending representatives for the trial to the pope. The inquisitor had decided to do this 
and to levy a tax on the members of the university for this purpose. He was opposed chiefly by the 
French nation. Chart. IV, no. 2272. The bishop of Paris and the inquisitor both claimed juris- 
diction in the case. The case itself involved the heresy of master Guillaume Vignier and his 
associates or accomplices. Chart., IV, no. 2262, Jun. 14-Dec., 1426. The case was first tried before 
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Similarly in the erection of new studia, which the university opposed, 
Martin V had already gone ahead and set up on November 21, 1422, 
the studium at Déle.98 He had also taken under consideration the 
petition presented by the duke of Bedford for the establishment of a 
studium generale at Caen. The duke had already imposed a levy on both 
lay and ecclesiastical persons for the new foundation which he declared 
would be for the good of the church as well as beneficial to the laity. 
Anyone who failed to make a contribution was to be punished by 
ecclesiastical censure, supported by the aid of the secular arm of the 
government.*? 

Moreover, the university was obliged to intercede in a number of 
instances to rescue scholars from imprisonment. In 1420, the univer- 
sity spokesmen appealed to the bishop of Paris to release Nicholas 
‘Chaonnis, dictus Blanche,’ a licentiate in the Faculty of Canon law, 
who was being held in the bishop’s prison. ‘The university rector with 
other deputies pleaded on behalf of Nicholas that since he was ill and 
did not even have the bare necessities of life that his case be dealt with 
speedily and justly.1°° They also demanded from the official of the 
bishop of Paris the release of another of their members, Roger Bette, 
master of arts and a bachelor in Canon law. He had been held in 
prison for thirteen months. Similarly, in accordance with the 
university privileges, in 1427, Gerald Boisselli, a regent master and 
doctor in Canon law, requested that Robin le Tardif, who was imprisoned 
in the Conciergerie, be released in his master’s custody or be turned over 
to the bishop of Paris. In this instance, however, there was some 
resistance from the royal proctor who insisted that Robin le Tardif had 
been guilty of actions in contempt of the king and the royal court. 


the masters of the Faculty of Theology. <Auctarium, 1, p. 343; Chart., IV, no. 2273. See also 
Chart., IV, no. 2265, for the action of the Faculty of Canon Law. The entire matter was eventually 
sent to the pope for settlement. Ibid, Iv, no. 2287. 

98 The university had petitioned Pope Martin V on February 26, 1425, not to agree to the erec- 
tion of new stwdia which would further reduce the numbers studying at Paris: Chart., IV, no. 22503 
Arch. Nat. M6s5A, no. 5. 

99 Chart., IV, no. 2239. Only after seven years did this bring results in the erection of the 
University of Caen: zbid., Iv, no. 2405. On February 15, 1437, Henry VI, king of France and of 
England, granted to the Faculties of Theology and of Arts, in Caen, the same privileges that he had 
already granted to the Faculties of Canon and Civil law: ibid., Iv, no. 2498, p. 595. 

100 Jbid., IV, nO. 2094, p. 335, note 3. Nicholas had received his license between Jan.—Feb. 
10, 1418. 

101 Jbid., 1v, no. 2168; Arch. Nat. M6s5A, no. 83; also M65A, no. 86 (A.33.K). The letter 
addressed to the diocesan official asked: ‘What reason can you put forward that you will not restore 
to us our scholar whom you knew to be such? If those who ought to safeguard our privileges 
are their destroyers what horrendous deeds of iniquity are they committing?’ The uni- 
versity threatened that it would revert to harsher and stronger measures if the scholar was not 
released. 
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And although he did turn Robin le Tardif over to the bishop, the royal 


proctor did so with reluctance since he maintained that le Tardif, who 
had lived in Normandy until recently, had only attended school for a few 
days and that he had, under the shadow of his scholarly statutes, obtained 
the right to cite or summon to Paris a large number of persons who were 
then obliged to come to him for settlement of their difficulties. So 
notorious, the proctor asserted, were Robin le Tardif’s activities in this 
regard, that he was called ‘the citator of the country.’ Furthermore, 
it was not known whether he was actually a priest since no one could 
ascertain the date of his ordination.!°% The university was also obliged, 
in another instance, to demand through the chancellor the release of one 
of the masters, Bernard Nivart, who was being held in the prisons of 
the bishop of Paris. Bernard Nivart had first been imprisoned in the 
Chatelet and then by order of the Parlement had been turned over to the 
bishop. Although eventually released, Bernard Nivart had apparently 
first been put to torture in the courts of the bishop. Hence for this 
violation of scholarly privileges the university in a general session at 
St Bernard decided to cease its lectures.1° 

In 1427, too, the University of Paris had added its protest to that of 
the bishop of Chalons-sur-Marne because Nicholas Hubert, alternate 
for the royal proctor in Chalons, had hanged to a gibbet Colin le 
Breton d’Origny, a clerk. The university spokesman, Jean Beaupére, 
in the Parlement, joined with the bishop of Chalons in demanding that 
Nicholas Hubert take the body of the clerk down from the gibbet and 
return it to the church and also that he make amends to the church, in 
accordance with the precedent earlier set at Paris.1 

Furthermore, between 1424 and 1430, the university complained to 
the duke of Bedford that Jean Bovesque, a university master, had been 
unjustly punished by the royal council at Rouen. Reportedly, he had 
been condemned to pay five hundred pounds because he had opposed 
the imprisonment by the lay justices of two clerks convicted of kidnapping 
a woman, striking a priest, and of other villanies and outrageous deeds. 
The university spokesmen protested that Jean Bovesque, who was a 
doctor of Theology, could not pay the fine unless he took it from the 
substance of the poor of Christ who had themselves done nothing wrong. 
Besides, the deputies insisted, Jean Bovesque, as a member of the 
university, was exempted from the payment of a money fine. And, 
if this exemption was not observed, what could he be expected to say, 


102 Chart., IV, no. 2293, p. 466; fournal de Clément de Faug. 11, 242-43. 

108 Chart., 1V, no. 2298. The case had been pending for some time; and the university had made 
several requests for the release of Bernard Nivart. 

104 Jbid., 1v, no. 2300, Dec. 29, 1427. See above for a similar incident. 
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as he moved about among the people, of the clemency and liberality 
of a king who denied these to him.!® 

Although the university masters were successful, for the most part 
during this period, in maintaining cordial relations with the English! 
and in obtaining, in Henry VI’s name, a confirmation of their liberties, 
franchises and earlier privileges,!°’ they had failed to prevent the erection 
of the new studium at Caen. There, under the authority of Henry 
VI’s name, a studium generale for the study of Canon and Civil law was 
setup. ‘The reasons advanced for the establishment were the scarcity of 
persons adequately trained in law as a result of the desolation caused by 
civil war, pestilence, and other calamities in the kingdom. Needless to 
say, the explanation given did not reconcile the masters of Paris to the 
new foundation. ‘They considered it detrimental to their interests since 
it would result in the withdrawal of the Norman members of the univer- 
sity to the new establishment.1°8 The friction over the establishment 
of the University of Caen may have had some relation, too, to the 
numerous complaints registered by the rector and other deputies of the 
University of Paris before the Parlement of Paris that the privileges of 
the university were generally being denied in Normandy. The univer- 
sity proctor had repeatedly appealed to Parlement against the bailiff of 
Rouen who had refused to give up to the archbishop, the clerks and others 
whom he had taken prisoner at Rouen. When the members of the 
Parlement finally did agree to hear the case, they declared that the court 

105 Chart., IV, no. 2362, 1424-1430; also no. 2363, p. 507. Shortly afterward the university 
asked full freedom of action for Jean Bovesque. Jean Bovesque had earlier been quarreling against 
the ecclesiastical authority of the abbot. See above. 

106 Chart., IV, NO. 23323 also 2346, in which the university congratulated the English king for his 
decision to visit the kingdom of France. See also zbid., Iv, nos. 2398, 2399; and further, for 
the celebration of mass by the university for the prosperity of the king of England, the regents, 
and for the health of the wife of the duke of Bedford (sister of the duke of Burgundy): zbid., Iv, 
NO. 2422. 

107 Tbid., IV, nos. 2400-2401. Similarly further exemptions from levies and the like were 
extended. On December 26, 1431, Henry VI added to the previous privilege letters exempting 
true scholars from ‘talliae, quartae, gabellae, vigiliae, custodiae postarum, denique decimae sede 
apostolica regi Franciae concessae, neque nunc neque in posterum exigantur.’ Jbzd., Iv, no. 2401. 

108 [bid., IV, no. 2405, Jan. 1432. On January 12, 1432-1433, the University of Paris had 
thanked the duke of Burgundy for his letter to the king of England asking that he give up his plan 
to erect a studium generale at Caen. Czhart., Iv, no. 2404; Arch. Nat. M65B, no. 95. However, 
in January of 1432, Henry VI had already established a studium generale there for Canon and 
Civil law. Its members were to enjoy privileges similar to those conceded to the other French 
universities by the kings of France. Czhart., Iv, no. 2405; Arch. Nat. JJ 175, no. 307; Ord. des 
rois, XIII, 176. The project had been in the offing for some time. See above, Chart., IV, no. 2239, 
March 31, 1424. 

The University of Paris was joined in the protest to the new university by the provost of merchants 
and the Cathedral chapter in Paris: ournal de Clément de Faug. 11, 111 ff. It would appear that 


the university’s fear that it would lose the members from Normandy was realized since from 
the year 1439 on, no new scholars came from Normandy. 
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could not insure that the bailiff of Rouen would pay any attention to the 
decision handed down.199 

Of grave import, too, from the university standpoint, was the royal 
edict for the redemption of rents at the rate of one denier for twelve, 
on all houses and dwellings not amortized and held by the university and 
colleges. The university masters protested that this would result in the 
ruin, desolation, and complete annihilation of the university. Their 
spokesmen further asserted that the statute should not be sustained for 
several reasons, chief of which was the fact that it was made by a few 
persons, and therefore did not fulfill the requirement that anyone who 
makes a law or statute must call in those whom it concerns, and parti- 
cularly the principal members. Since this had not been done and the 
men of the church and of the university had not been called in, the 
statute was not a lawful one. Moreover, if it were applied, it would 
result in the great ruin and desolation of the houses in Paris. Benefices 
would be destroyed and many souls would be obliged to remain in 
purgatory, because no masses could be said for them. Moreover, since 
the rents of colleges and churches were necessary for the livelihood of 
the scholars, they would have nothing to live on; and the university would 
of necessity need to depart from Paris ‘The rector and the university 
deputies, protesting the statute, then went on to trace historically the pro- 
visions made, from Charlemagne on, to supply clerks with the necessities 
of living, with food, vestments and whatever else was needed in order to 
allow them freedom to devote themselves to study. They pointed out 
that just as kings and princes had prospered from their good works so 
likewise had they suffered when they did evil444 On April 10 and 13, 
1434, the rector and other members of the university appeared before 
the Parlement of Paris to voice their opposition to the ordinance before 
that court. ‘They had asked that at least the colleges and benefices be 
exempted. But they were apparently able to accomplish nothing." 

109 Yournal de Clément de Faug. Wt, 124-25; Chart., 1V, 2425, p. 550. Among the prisoners was 
Jean de S. Avit, bishop of Avranches, who had favored Jeanne d’Arc, and hence had been accused 
of lése majesté. He died in prison after ten years. Others were imprisoned for various reasons. 
Between May 1433 and December 1434 the university made several appeals regarding the denial 
of its rights by the bailiff of Rouen: Fournal de Clément de Faug. i, 92 ff.; Chart., no. 2456, p. 
564; Arch. Nat. M6sA, no. 129. 

110 Chart., IV, no. 2433) pp- 553-54. The text of this complaint by Guillaume Erhard, master 
of theology, who acted as spokesman for the university on August 8, 1433, is partially reproduced in 
Chart., IV, p. 553; and more fully by Du Boulay, Hist. univ. Paris, Vv, 424; fournal de Clément de 
Faug. 111, 103 ff.; 122. For the ordinances to which reference is made, see Chart., IV, NO. 24143 
Du Boulay, op. cit., v, 410; Ord. des rois XIII, 174; and 135 ff. 111 See the previous note. 

112 On April ro or 13, the court dismissed the university deputies asserting that it would await the 


return of the Lord Regent (Duke of Bedford). However, when he returned on December 18, he 
did nothing, and not until November of 1441, under Charles VII was anything done about the matter. 


Chart., IV, no. 2447. 
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Although disappointed in their efforts to maintain their earlier 
privileged position, the university masters were not overlooked when 
the negotiations for a general peace were undertaken. ‘Their delegates, 
by invitation, participated with other representatives from Paris in the 
convention at Arras, called by the duke of Burgundy for this purpose.18 
The university had, however, one complaint to make about the arrange- 
ments, and that was that the bishop of Paris had placed a levy on the 
university for the expenses of sending ambassadors to Arras. ‘The 
university spokesman, master Jean Luillier, declared in the Parlement 
that the university was and should remain immune from the payment 
of imposts voted by the general council or imposed by others; while the 
university masters protested that they were being imposed upon and 
were being forced to pay the subsidy by threats and citations44 The 
instructions given by the university to the delegates to the convention in 
Arras paint a devastating picture of the state of the kingdom. They are 
filled with details of the horrors of war, famine, and pestilence, of wanton 
destruction and waste, and the perpetuation of every form of evil 
possible. The description of the misery in the city of Paris was also 
endorsed by the representatives of the bourgeoisie at Arras. Both they 
and the university deputies insisted upon the absolute necessity of 
making peace. Otherwise, they declared, it would “be necessary for a 
large part of the inhabitants to leave the city.’146 

With the return to power of Charles VII, the university at once sent 
delegates to meet with him to secure a confirmation of their privileges. 
This, they obtained, in May of 1436, and the document containing 
the royal seal was placed in the archa or treasury of the university.” 
In his declaration at Bourges, confirming all the privileges of the univer- 


113 Chart., IV, nos. 2459-2460. 

114 Ibid., 1V, no. 2461, pp. 566-67. The bishop of Paris had remarked in his defense that this 
subsidy had been agreed upon by the clergy and several other persons in France for the making of 
the Peace. 

115 [bid., IV, no. 2462, pp. 567-71; original in Arch. univ. Carton I, le liasse (A.1.A; also A.1.E). 
The university delegates declared their intention of not leaving until they had explored every possible 
means of attaining peace. It is interesting to note that similar reports of the ills resulting from the 
war were made at Oxford. See below. ; 

116 Chart., IV, no. 2463, p. 571. The editors of the Chartularium point out that it is well to re- 
member that several of the university masters present at the convention had, scarcely four years 
before, been joined together against Jeanne d’Arc. Now they were already divided. Those on 
the side of the English were Pierre Cauchon and Guillaume Erhard; while those in favor of the 
general peace with the duke of Burgundy included among the ambassadors of the university, 
Thomas de Courcellis. There was also the same dissension between Jean of Luxembourg who 
had held Jeanne d’Arc captive and the duke of Burgundy. 

117 Chart., IV, nO. 2479, pp. 579-80; also nos. 2480-2483; 2485; 2486; and Auctarium U, 487, 
note 2. For the oaths that the ambassadors were to take to the king of France for the university’s 
loyalty, see Chart., IV, no. 2484. 
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sity, Charles VII designated the university as his very dear and well 
loved first born daughter. He praised her teaching, and reaffirmed all 
her privileges, liberties and franchises, with all the other rights, customs, 
and usages, accorded by his father and predecessors. He declared that 
he did this so that his daughter would flourish, fructify, and multiply, in 
the fullest abundance of virtue and of goods; and in order that she might 
rise in honor, grace and liberty.1!8 

Farlier, in February, Charles VII had asserted that, with the consent 
of the university, he was requiring that those members of the university 
who were not actually following the courses of study or who were not 
essential to the teaching be subject to the guet and the guarding of the 
gates of the city of Paris as were other residents.“9 However, in the 
following March, he went on to inform the provost of Paris and the other 
magistrates that notwithstanding his edict of February, the regent 
masters, doctors, paedagogi, ofhcers and bedels of the faculties, and 
nations, and all true scholars, that is exclusive of those who resided in 
Paris for purposes other than study, were to be immune from the 
provisions of the decree.12° ‘T’his more general edict for the exemption 
of the officers, and others attached to the university, as well as for the 
masters and students, from the obligations to guard the gates and from 
other duties was said to have caused great confusion. Members of the 
bourgeoisie, tired by the war, were said to have decided to attach them- 
selves to the university to share in these privileges by assuming such 
posts as grand messengers, and other offices.11 

However, despite growing opposition, the university succeeded in 
obtaining from Charles VII confirmation of the usual exemptions. On 
September 2, 1437, he reaffirmed the scholar’s immunity from the droit 
d’aide and other imposts.122, And when Charles VII obtained from the 
university a declaration of willingness to contribute to the aid levied on 
the city of Paris for the relief of the Chateau of Montereau-Faut- 
Yonne, the university spokesmen made clear the fact that this consent 
applied only to the specific occasion. Also even in this instance the 
chief officers of the university, the masters, doctors, scholars, pedagogii, 
and the fourteen bedels of the faculties and nations were to be exempted. 
The exemption did not, however, include the four principal “rari.1?8 


118 Chart., IV, no. 2486, p. 587; Ord. des rots XIII, 219-20; Du Boulay, Recueil, p. 15. 

119 See the references in the next note. 

120 Arch. Nat. M66B (A.6.Z), no. 37; Chart., IV, no. 2499, pp. 595-96; Univ. arch. Carton II, 
2me liasse (A.5. HH)—-(A.5.II). 

121 BN fr 22110, fols. 340r—-34IFr. 

122 Arch. Nat. K 183, no. 25; Du Boulay, Recueil, pp. 95-96. 

123 Ord, des rois, XII, 239; Chart., IV, no. 2507, p. 599; original in Arch. univ. Carton II, 2me 
liasse (A.5.11). 
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The continued efforts of the university masters to preserve their 
customary exemptions was also joined with their sustained concern for 
the fate of the kingdom. University delegates participated in the 
various councils of the kingdom, such as the Council of Bourges in 
14.38,!24 and the Council of the Three Estates called to take up the 
matter of the general peace. For the last-named purpose, the university 
went to considerable pains to prepare a report and instructions for the 
use of the deputies. This report depicting the state of the kingdom 
placed great stress, as had the earlier materials prepared for the delegates 
at Arras, upon the need for peace and upon the depredations brought 
about by the war. It called attention to the great amount of destruction 
with its attendant evil effects upon the divine faith and upon the inhabi- 
tants of the devastated areas. One could not, it was asserted, ade- 
quately describe the tyrannies and torments suffered by so many. 
Even pagans and infidels would shrink from treating Christian people 
with such excessive cruelty. ‘None dared to cultivate the fields or to 
go about on the roads because of the pervading danger and constant 
peril to life and limb.’ ‘The weight of the war,’ the report continued, 
‘had so depressed the kingdom that it could not much longer sustain 
itself.’ Hence if peace did not come, necessity would compel the 
residents to go elsewhere, and parts of France would thus be almost 
entirely deserted. Moreover, the miseries of Paris which were already 
so shockingly acute were said to have been made worse by famine and 
pestilence.12® And all this had contributed to the depopulation and 
ruin of the studium which faced certain annihilation if nothing were done. 
The English-German nation, already for several months, had ceased to 
exist; and the rest of the nations and faculties were described as much 
weakened. The colleges too were reported as falling into ruin; and they 
were said to be losing their books as well as their students.12° 

Yet, as before, along with their concern for affairs in the realm, the 
university masters remained mindful of the need to maintain the scholarly 
privileges and to insist upon their observance. In March of 1437, 
the university masters threatened to call a cessation of lectures unless the 
chancellor of the kingdom would require a member of the laity involved 
in a controversy with a scholar to appear before the Conservator of the 


128 (Chart., 1V, NO252T, 

125 Ibid., IV, nos. 2535, 2536. See especially H. Denifle, La désolation des églises en France 
pendant la guerre de cent ans (Macon, 1899), tome II. The miseries of Paris are described parti- 
cularly by Thomas Basin, Hist. des régnes de Charles VII et de Louis XI (ed. Quicherat), 1, 124 ff.; 
and by the Fournal d’un bourgeois, p. 342. The epidemic appears to have been that of small pox. 
Loc. cit., note 3. 

126 Chart., IV, no. 2536; Auctarium Ul, 505, and note 1; also 11, 506 ff. See also Chart., IV, no. 
2592, pp. 647 ff.; and H. Lemoine, Manuel d‘histoire de Paris, pp. 109 ff. 
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university privileges. The laymen had refused to have his case brought 
before the court of the Conservator because he was not a client of the 
university. Eventually, after raising a considerable disturbance both in 
Parlement and in the Chatelet, the layman was ordered by the chancellor 
to reply to the Conservator and to seek absolution for his obstinancy.!2? 
In May of 1437 too, in conformity with university privileges, the rector 
of the university, together with several other members, appeared before 
the Cathedral chapter to request that Pierre Maugier, who was being 
held prisoner there, be released.128 

Moreover, the university masters continued to call attention to the 
failure to observe the scholars’ exemptions from the payment of assess- 
ments on wine and on other goods. They complained they were 
being unjustly subjected to the vectigalia, imposed between September 
24 and 25, upon all wine brought into the city.12® In protest, the uni- 
versity masters announced that they would defend their traditional 
privileges by an inclusive cessation of lectures and by a direct appeal to 
the king.48° Furthermore, on November 16, 1441, the university 
rector, Pierre de Vaucello, announced that the university would support 
the appeal made by Jean Poquet, one of the twenty-four /brarii who had 
taken the oath to serve the university, against the payment of subsidies 
of up to ten silver marks for the war assessments.1%!_ Hence to call 
attention to the university’s readiness to defend the privileges as well as 
to the fact that masters and other members continued to be molested by 
the collection of the tribute on wine and other war subsidies, a cessation 
of all lectures and sermons, from November 30 was ordered.182. The 
following year another woe was added. University spokesmen asserted 
that in addition to being required to pay the imposts, contrary to their 

127 Chart., IV, no. 2501, pp. 596-597; Du Boulay, Hist. univ. Paris, v, 440. 

EA Chart, IV, NOx 2503;-ps 597. 

129 Apparently, in relation to this exemption, there were some abuses of the matter of certification 
of who was a true scholar, since on October 10, 1439, the Faculty of Canon Law set forth the 
penalties that would be applied to any masters who should give for a price (whether in money or 
wine) certificates (cedulas) to persons who were not true scholars.. As punishment all moneys re- 
ceived for such purposes must be returned at once and the masters who had accepted such fees were 
to be suspended from teaching for four months. Czart., Iv, no. 2538, p. 613. The following year, 


1440, the bourgeoisie of Paris complained to the ‘Cour des Aides’ against the declared exemptions 
of the scholars BN fr 22110, fols. 340r-341r. For the university objections, see Chart., Iv, 
no. 2537. 

130 Chart., IV, no. 2537, p. 613; Du Boulay, Hist. univ. Paris, V, 445; from “Lib. Proc. nat. Gall.’ 

131 Chart., IV, no. 2551; Auctarium I, 528; Du Boulay, loc. cit., v, 520. 

182 Chart., IV, nO. 2553, p. 6213 Auctarium Il, 520, 12 ff.; 527,6 ff. “The rector and the university 
sent two representatives to meet with the king over the cessation of lectures and also to report on the 
murder of Pierre Gougis, a friar of the Augustinian Order who was also a master of theology; and on 
the abduction of Nicholas Aymeric. Chart., IV, nos. 2555-563; pp. 622-23; also no. 2560, p. 625; 
Auctarium UW, 509, note 2; 523, 40ff.; 524, 16-46; 544, 36. The cessation continued until Feb. 8, 
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privileges, several of their officers had been illegally imprisoned in the 
Bastille. A new cessation was therefore ordered.!3% 

Although the ban on the preaching of sermons, called for November 
16, was abandoned on December 1, shortly thereafter, on December 8, 
1443, another cessation of sermons was put into effect. On this occasion, 
the masters charged that the king’s council was conniving with the col- 
lectors of the taille and was thus helping to bring distress to the members 
or clients (suppositt) of the university. The collectors, these masters 
asserted, were seizing such persons and were holding their property as 
pledges for the payment of the taille. Eventually as a result of the 

rotest, a promise was extracted from the royal council, for the remission 
of all the levies that were collected, provided the university would absolve 
the receiver of the tax from the ban of excommunication that had been 
placed upon him, and would call for a resumption of sermons.134 

However, despite this apparent victory and recognition once more of 
the scholarly exemptions, there were soon further violations of these 
exemptions and immunities. Between August and September, new 
imposts had been promulgated. And these were now collected as a 
kind of forced loan from several of the university clients or members. 
Once more there were protests from the rector and the proctors of the 
nations. The university deputies complained particularly about the 
persons chosen to collect the aids. And in retaliation for their slan- 
derous remarks, the newly selected tax collectors assaulted the rector 
and the proctors of the French and Picard nations, wounding the rector 
very seriously.135 As a result, for a year and half following this attack 
there was agitation about the injury inflicted. The university had 
ordered a further cessation of lectures and sermons. However, the 
lectures which had ceased on September 4 were resumed on October 11, 
but the sermons were not given again until March 14, 1445.36 

133 Chart., IV, no. 2569, p. 629; Auctarium Il, 561, 40-562, 10, 30-40. It appears that the sermons 
were resumed on December 1. The impost had been levied for the raising of the siege of Dieppe. 

134 Chart., IV, nO. 2579, p. 636; Auctarium Il, 575, 18 ff.; 41 ff.; also zbid., 11, 596; and “Lib. proc. 
nat. Gall.,’ in Arch. univ. I, fol. 3v. See also the references in the preceding note. 

135 The rector at this time, June 23—October 10, was Albertus Scriptoris of the German nation. 
Auctarium U1, 593, 17 ff.5 594, 373 595, note; 638, 45; Du Boulay, Hist. univ. Paris.,V, 534; Journal 
d'un bourgeois. (ed. Tuetey), pp. 375-376, note 1; Chart., IV, no. 2586. pp. 642-643. 

186 Ambassadors, Jean de Oliva and Jean Haneron, and possibly Pierre de Brena, were sent to 
the king: Auctarium I, 595, 26, 38; Beaucourt, Hist. de Charles VII, V1, 50, 523 for the instructions 
given them, see Chart., IV, no. 2591, p. 645; also no. 2592, p. 649. “The ambassadors in their first 
meeting reported that the king had received the news of the cessations unfavorably. Hence it 
was decided to call off the cessation of lectures but to continue that of sermons. <Auctarium I, 
599, 27, 333 600, 39 ff.; 603, 36 ff.; 628, 27 ff. In December of 1445, Charles VII had asked for a 
delay in the consideration of the affair until April 24 at which time he announced publicly that 


he was ready to take up the matter. Czart., IV, no. 2604, p. 665; Auctarium U1, 634, 39 ff. On 
April 6, 1446, the university wrote to the king further on the matter. Auctarium II, 650, 24 ff. 
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Although Charles VII had met during this time with the university 
representatives, he was apparently not entirely moved by their lists 
of grievances. And far from removing the restrictions already placed on 
the full enjoyment of the former university privileges and exemptions 
he now added to them. In the year 1445, he decreed that only true 
scholars, that is those actually attending the schools of the universities of 
Paris, Orléans, and Angers, would be exempted from the taille.137_ Also 
the following year, on March 26, 1446, he further provided that hence- 
forth all cases relating to the University of Paris would be subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Parlement of Paris. In presenting the reasons for 
this decision, the king referred to the university’s failure to obey the 
orders of the Parlement not to call for a cessation of lectures. Instead, 
he pointed out, the masters had shown their defiance and contempt of 
the court by withholding from the people the word of God; by declaring 
that no one but the king had power over them; and by asserting they 
were therefore not subject to the Parlement.488 King Charles VII then 
went on to afhrm that the Parlement of Paris was sovereign over all the 
kingdom and that to its jurisdiction as to that of the king were entrusted 
the royal family, the peers, dukes, counts, and other important personages 
of the realm. Furthermore, since the monarch must be continually 
engaged in considering important affairs of state, he could not devote 
himself wholly nor undertake in his person to hear discussed and decided, 
the quarrels, suits, negotiations and questions of the University of Paris 
nor of its members. Moreover, he continued, since the Parlement was 
able to decide many more important problems from day to day, it could as 
well render decisions on matters pertaining to the university. Hence- 
forth from this time forward, the Parlement would have the same power 
as the king in regard to university affairs and the university must obey 
that court’s decrees.199 

The particular case which may have brought on this seemingly drastic 
reversal in the relations of the university to the French monarch,1*° 


137 Chart., IV, no. 2601, p. 664; Auctarium U1, 621, 46 ff.; 628, 19, where the royal edicts were said 
to have totally extirpated the university privileges. The university representatives went to the 
provost to prevent the enforcement of this edict, by asking that he prevent its promulgation. The 
subsidies required by the king from his subjects for the waging of the war amounted to some 300,000 
francs. The ordinance of June 19, 1445, established the taille in perpetuity; and required all citizens 
to pay it except the poor, the officers of the king, nobles, ecclesiastics and scholars: H. Géraud, 
Paris sous Philippe-Le Bel, d’aprés des documents origineaux (Paris, 1837), p. 557, citing Ordon. des 
rois, XIII, 428. 

138 Chart., IV, no. 2608; Ord. des rois, XIII, 4573; Auctarium U1, 655, note. See also C. Gross, 
‘The Political Influence of the University of Paris,’ American Historical Review, V1 (1901), 443. 

139 Chart., IV, no. 2608, pp. 669-71; Du Boulay, Recueil, pp. 17-19, dated March 27, 1445. 

140 For the earlier instances of Charles VII’s firm stand against the university, particularly when 


he was dauphin, see above. 
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involved the imprisonment in the Chatelet, for some trivial boyish 
pranks, of two masters and seven students. The masters, Jean 
Beraud and Jean Pain-et-Chair, had claimed that the students 
should be turned over to them for disciplining, and had threatened a 
cessation of lectures if this was not done. ‘The king’s proctor had, 
however, strongly urged that the wishes of the university representatives 
be denied; and he had continued to do so against the request for their 
release by the bishop of Paris to whom the masters had appealed for 
aid. When the case came before the Parlement of Paris, the royal 
proctor, in very strong language pointed out that the university, as the 
king’s creation, richly endowed by him with privileges, owed the king 
or his deputies, obedience and reverence. Yet, the royal proctor con- 
tinued, the university representatives, without having been denied or 
refused anything, had requested, in the king’s presence, or in his chief 
court which represented him potentially, to have their case heard the 
very next day. And, although such proceedings were unheard of, 
they had threatened, if this was not done, to cease their lectures. Such 
behavior, the royal proctor declared, was irreverent and arrogant, and 
set a bad example in so great a court, and in the presence of so large an 
audience. The court therefore replied by refusing to consider the case 
until the order for the cessation had been revoked. It then granted the 
university until the next day to do so.14! 

To this rebuke, the university spokesmen responded by announcing 
publicly, contrary to the mandate of the court, that the cessation of 
sermons would continue until the imprisoned scholars were restored to 
the custody of the university. The university spokesmen declared that 
this action was in accordance with the provisions of privileges enjoyed 
for many years, and particularly with that privilege exempting the scholars 
from imprisonment for minor causes. ‘The students, they asserted, 
were young and did a great many youthful and childish things which 
rightly belonged to the jurisdiction of their masters rather than to a 
court of law.142 

Once more the untversity won its point. The prisoners were released, 
and lectures and sermons were resumed. Despite the fact, too, that 
the university was now subject to the direct jurisdiction of the Parle- 
ment of Paris,!4% it did not curb any of the activities that had formerly 
been employed to protect scholarly or university prerogatives. In their 
defense, on May 30, 1446, Master Jean Luillier, in the name of the 


141 Chart., IV, no. 2606, pp. 666-69; Auctarium 11, 641 ff.; and the summary of Charles VII’s 
letter of March 26, 1446, in Chart., Iv, no. 2608. 

142 Ibid., Iv, nos. 2606, 2607 5 Auctarium U, 643, 5 fF.; 647, 44, 648, 16. 

143 Chart., IV, no. 2608; and see above. 
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university, again opposed the royal will144 And the following July, 
and August, the university sought to enlist the support of the univer- 
sities of Orléans, Angers, Poitiers, Toulouse, and Montpellier, for a 
united protest against the current method of granting benefices which 
was detrimental to the interests of university graduates145 For this 
purpose too, the university sent as delegates to the king, Guillaume 
Bouillé, a master of theology, and Robert Julienne, a master of 
medicine.146 Similarly, in December of 1446, the university came out 
strongly against the collection of the tithe recently conceded by the pope 
to several princes of France. In their protest against this tax, the 
masters declared that they would, if necessary, appeal from the pope to a 
general council, to preserve their right to be immune from such taxes.147 
Furthermore, the masters resisted efforts to limit the university’s control 
over teaching and other academic matters. They therefore rejected 
the suggestions made by King Charles VII that a general reform of the 
university be undertaken, and insisted ce they would undertake the 
task themselves.148 

Meanwhile, also, the university masters maintained their former 
active interest in affairs outside the studium. They sought to arouse 
public interest in the restoration of the monastery of St Victor which 
was said to be almost in ruins from the wars, and they asked for donations 
for this purpose from all Christians.149 They continued, too, their 
earlier efforts to obtain union and peace in the church, by selecting, 
on October 26, 1448, representatives of the four faculties to send to the 
king to consider these matters. And a little more than a year later, 
on instructions from Charles VII, deputies were selected from each of the 
four faculties to go to the Gallican Church Council at Rouen.*! 

Yet, despite their public services, the university masters were faced by 
a growing opposition to their continued enjoyment of the privileges and 


144 Chart., IV, no. 2612, p. 673; Auctarium i, 655, 7 ff. Jean Lullier was objecting to the register- 
-ing by Parlement of the royal letter oe the university’s activities. The letter was regis- 
tered on May 2. 

145 Chart., IV, no. 2613, p. 673; Auctarium Il, 658, 20, 660, 35; 661, 2. The universities of 
Poitiers and of Angers replied, while the rest were silent. Auctarium 11, 668, 5; 671, 33- 

146 Chart., IV, no. 2615, p. 673; Auctarium U1, 667, 19 ff. On December 6, they returned; and on 
December 13, the letters were royally received; bid, 11, 672, 22, 36. 

147 Chart., IV, no. 2619, p. 674, Dec. 29, 30, 1446; Auctarium 11, 675, 7 ff.; “Lib. proc nat. Gallic.’ 
Arch. univ. 1, fol. 60; Auctarium, v (Paris 1942), 184, 4 ff. 

148 Chart., IV, no. 2630, p. 680, March s—April 5, 1448; ‘Lib. proc. nat. Gallic.’ in Arch. univ. 1, 
fol. 81v; Auctarium, V, 249, 28 ff. Nothing was done at this time, however, and not until 1452 was 
the reform undertaken; Chart., Iv, no. 2690, June 1, 1452. 

149 Chart., IV, no. 2646, p. 687, Sept. 16, 1449; original Arch. Nat. L 889, no. 15. 

150 Chart., IV, no. 2638; Oct. 26, 1448; Auctarium I, 748, 25, Oct. 28. 

151 See, below, chapter on Benefices, also Chart., IV, no. 2653, p- 690, Jan. 3, 1450; Auctarium Ul, 
791, note 2. The council had been called by the French monarch who presided over it. 
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exemptions that had earlier been granted them.” In 1449, they were 
obliged to defend themselves against the insistent demand that the 
number of university messengers be reduced by undertaking the re- 
duction themselves? And they had to contend with the efforts that 
were made to limit the jurisdiction of the court of the Conservator of the 
Apostolic Privileges of the university. These came particularly from 
the canons of Laon who had tried to obtain a royal mandate against the 
Conservator’s court, because they had been excommunicated for failing 
to answer a summons to appear before it.4 Moreover, the masters 
were encountering stubborn resistance to their demands for exemption 
from the recent imposts or taille set by the king. The university 
deputies had even attempted to coerce the receiver of the taille by 
threatening to excommunicate him if he did not advise his collectors 
to refrain from their continued harrying of the scholars to obtain payment 
of the tax. The receiver of the taille had defended the actions of his 
men by asserting that many of the so-called university clients (suppositi) 
were in reality merchants, and tavern-keepers; and that they were 
abusing the university privileges. And the university reply reasserted 
the necessity of accepting the seal of the rector as proof that an indi- 
vidual was a bona fide member of the university. Matters finally came 
to a head when the receiver of the taille imprisoned one of the scholars, a 
master of arts, and a student in the Faculty of Canon law. ‘The scholar 
had been chiefly instrumental in urging that the receiver be excom- 
municated. For this further violation of their privileges, the university 
masters threatened to cease the giving of sermons,!°6 and after consider- 
able discussion of the matter in their own assemblies, they sent delegates 
to seek redress from the king, who was then at Rouen.}*? 

Charles VII, however, made no haste to meet with the university 
deputies. He was, in fact, at this time more interested in a further 
delimitation of the scholarly privileges than in the matter of their 
violation. He had indicated his intention of placing curbs upon their 
wholesale application,® by his edict of August 11, prohibiting anyone, 


152 Chart., IV, no. 2642, p. 686, Jan. 16, 1449; Auctarium I, 753, 22 ff. One of the university 
masters had been sent to the provost and the other magistrates to ask that they cease their continued 
- vexations of the university. 

153 BN fr 22110, fols. 340v—341Fr. 

154 Chart., IV, no. 2652, p. 689, Dec. 17, 1449. Finally by December 9, all of them had given in, 
or had excused themselves. Auctarium 11, 784, 44 ff.; 788, 3 ff.3 790. 333 794) 21. 

185 Chart., IV, nO. 2648, p. 688; Auctarium I, 769, 303 771, 10, 163 772, 775,33 Met 7 795mg etees 
‘Lib, proc. nat. Gallic.’ fol. ro6v, Auctarium Vv, 324, 47 ff. 

158 Chart., IV, no. 2656, p. 691, Mar. 15-23, 1450; Auctarium I, 799, 22-801, 38. These quarrels 
had been going on for some time between the royal officers and the university. 

187 Chart., IV, no. 26583; Auctarium I, 814-816, 819, 820, 825; Auctarium V, 360. 

158 Recueil générale des ordonances du rois, 1X (1825), 196; Du Boulay, Recueil, p. 96, Aug. 26, 1452. 
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unless he was a true scholar and could present letters with the rector’s 
seal attesting this fact, from citing another person whether ecclesi- 
astic or layman, to appear before the Conservator of Apostolic 
Privileges.1°? He had similarly placed limitations upon the exemption 
from the payment of taxes or dues on goods transported from the scholars’ 
own possessions.!®® He had thus decreed that those who lived by 
merchandizing, practically or otherwise, and who were not continuously 
occupied in following a program of studies at the privileged universities 
were not entitled to enjoy any of the university privileges and must pay 
the aids and tailles without exception.1® In issuing this edict, the king 
asserted that he had been informed that many persons were refusing to 
pay the taille and the aids on the claim that they were exempted from 
such payment. They had thus endeavored to defraud the tax farmers 
and collectors by transporting produce from their vineyards and other 
patrimonies for their children and for others and had then insisted that 
since they were scholars of the universities of Paris, Orléans, Angers, 
Poitiers, Toulouse, or other places, they were obviously, by virtue of their 
scholarly status, immune from payment of the taxes. They had there- 
fore, the king asserted, through these frauds and abuses greatly reduced 
the value of the aids. Hence he had found it necessary to declare that, 
in the future, any goods brought by the scholars to Paris would be sub- 
ject to payment of the aids if they were sold or exchanged. And no 
person would be exempted from the payment of this impost on the claim 
that he was a scholar for any produce that was sold or exchanged.16 
Moreover, under this royal edict, no officers of the universities in the 
kingdom were to enjoy their privileges unless they were actually residing 
in the city where the studium of which they claimed to be an officer was 
located. And a similar prohibition was to apply to all such officers 
who were not in a status conforming to their office, or who did not 
perform their duties well and in person.1®8 

Protests against these royal pronouncements were prepared at once 
by the university, and delegates were sent to take the matter up directly 
with Charles VII. And, whether as a result of arguments presented by 
these university deputies or because the enforcement of the decrees was 
proving difficult, the monarch, in 1460, modified the provisions of the 
decree in favor of the university. He named the president or presiding 


159 Chart., IV, no. 2694, August, 11, 1452; Ord. des rots, XIV, 235. 

160 See next note. 

161 Du Boulay, Recueil, pp. 96-97, August 26, 1452. 

162 See reference in preceding note. 
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officer of the ‘Cour des aides,’ Conservator of the university’s privileges 
and exemptions in regard to aids, and required the new Conservator 
and his successors to take an oath, to respect the university privileges, 
similar to that taken by the provost of Paris.164 Also on November 23, 
of the same year, King Charles VII brought to the attention of the royal 
council the report that the farmers of aids in Paris were, constantly and 
against all reason, bringing before the council suits against the univer- 
sity masters bearing on these aids. ‘The king then went on to assert that 
it was his desire that the university masters be permitted to enjoy their 
ancient privileges and exemptions and that they be compensated if this 
was not done.165 

The accession of Louis XI to the throne of France brought little 
change in the status of the university scholars. The new monarch on 
several occasions voiced his regard and affection for the university and 
renewed the scholars’ privileges. He asserted that since the university 
had withdrawn its earlier consent to payment by the scholars of the 
guatriéme, this exemption should be respected.1®* He also prohibited, 
in March of 1470, the citing of scholars to Rome and elsewhere outside 
of Paris,16” and he renewed this privilege at Arras on April 14, 1478. 
In this ne) he declared that it was his intention to uphold all the 
privileges and immunities granted by his predecessors and especially 
the exemption from the obligation to answer to suits outside the walls of 
the city of Paris.168 Louis XI furthermore showed his regard for the 
university by calling upon it, as had his predecessors, to participate in 
the major public affairs of the realm. Heasked the masters to ratify and 
approve the treaty of Arras and the contract of marriage, arranged for 
by himself, the deputies of the duke of Austria, and by the Estates. In 
giving consent to the treaty, the university pledged its word as a prince 
to honor and maintain the provisions of the treaty.1° 


164 Du Boulay, Recueil, pp. 98-99, Nov. 1460. Provosts of Paris had continued to swear to protect 
the university. On February 10, 1458, Robert d’Estouteville, as provost of Paris, took the oath to 
see that no harm came to the scholars and that in case of an offense by a student he would cite him 
before the ecclesiastical courts. 

165 Du Boulay, Recueil, p. 99, Nov. 23, 1460; Univ. arch. Carton II, 2me liasse (A.5.LL). 
Omont, ‘Le “Livre” ou Cartulaire de la nation de France,’ Mém de la Soc. de V’hist. de Paris, 41 
(1914), 27. 

166 Du Boulay, Recueil, pp. 19-20, 100-102, Jan. 27, 1461, and July, 1465; BN fr 22110, fols. 
81v—83v; Arch. Nat. K 183, no. 26; and see also Arch. Nat. K 183, no. 27. On Oct. 14, 1460, the 
university addressed a protest to Louis XI against the collection by his officers of imposts from 
students: Bibl. nat. nouv. acq. fonds frangais 5126, fol. ar; Du Boulay, Hist. univ. Paris., v, 881. 

16? Du Boulay, Recueil, pp. 20-22, March 2, 1470. 

168 Ibid., pp. 22-24, June 3, 1473, and April 14, 1478, citing Arch. univ. A.6.V, no longer in the 
university archives. On June 20, 1479, there was another incident involving this privilege. 

169 Arch. Nat. M67A, no. 7 (A.1.M); a. 1600, printed text, zbrd., no. 8; also in Du Boulay, Hist. 
univ. Paris.,v,755. “The university, that is the rector, the suppostti, and others in the university gave 
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Yet, despite Louis XI’s avowed devotion to the university and to the 
safeguarding of its privileges, there were occasions during his reign 
when the royal favor did not preclude harassment of the scholars. In 
part this was attributable to the continuation of the war with the duke 
of Burgundy which was bringing hardship to Picards and to the few 
subjects of the duke who were still in Paris.17° Another difficulty was 
that caused by the royal edict against the nominalists. For while this 
decree was not entirely effective, it did result in some embarrassment to 
both masters and scholars”! And finally, the king’s devotion to the 
scholars and to the maintenance of their privileges was not wholly shared 
by the bourgeoisie. Several times during Louis XI’s reign they raised 
protests against the numerous scholarly privileges and exemptions. 
They continued particularly to be resentful of the large number of 
messengers attached to the university who shared the university privi- 
leges. Although, as indicated earlier, the university had already 
endeavored to meet the criticism by reducing the number of messengers, 
this action was evidently not sufficient to satisfy the growing demand 
for more stringent reform.1’? Furthermore, there were repeated 
assertions regarding the disturbances caused by the students. In 
order to meet these charges, the university rector had, in 1468, given his 
consent to the arrest by the provost of all scholars who were found in 
the streets of Paris wearing masks, or who went about armed with 
sticks during the festivities associated with the feasts of St Catherine, 
St Martin and St Nicholas. And the following year, because of the 
difficulty of enforcing the decree, the Saints’ days themselves were shorn 
of any celebrations.173 

Complaints against the scholarly privileges continued and became 
even more vehement in the following reign, that of Charles VIII. The 
latter king had come to the throne with the full favor and support of the 
university, and he had almost at once confirmed all the earlier grants of 
privileges. He had declared that he wished the members of the univer- 
sity to enjoy to the full the rights and privileges that they had before 


the wars, without prejudice to any of the officers or servitors of the 


their consent on March 22, 1482, to the marriage of the dauphin to Marguerite, daughter of the 
duke of Austria. 

170 A. Budinsky, Die Universitat Paris und die Fremden an derselben im Mittelalter (Berlin, 1876), 
p- 56, citing Crevier IV, 340. 

171 See my Nations in the Mediaeval universities (1948), p. 112, and the references there cited. 

172 BN fr 22110, fol. 241r-v. Efforts had been made in 1467 and 1469 as well as earlier to meet 
this criticism. 

173 C, Gérard, Histoire du Chdtelet et du Parlement de Paris (Paris, 1844), p. 61. The university 
scholars who objected to these regulations had recourse to the king, but the university held firm and 
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university, and notwithstanding the various ordinances and charters 
issued to the contrary. He then had this edict sent to all local officers 
and magistrates as well as to the provost of Paris, the Conservator of the 
royal privileges.174 Moreover, by a further arrét in February of 1484, 
Charles VIII exempted the Confrérie of Grand Messengers at Paris 
from the night watch or guet.!?® Meanwhile, however, protests and 
complaints against these privileges were growing. In 1488, the farmers 
and generals of the aids in Paris joined in the general outcry. They 
asserted that they could get nothing from the taxes on goods brought in 
from outside because the officers of the university were bringing them 
in; also that the imposts on wine and on other merchandise were yielding 
nothing because of the excessive number of messengers attached to the 
university who claimed exemptions from such levies.176 

Therefore, to meet these objections, Charles VIII finally took action. 
In March of 1488 and 1489, while reaffirming the university privileges, 
he issued a specific list of the officers to whom these privileges would 
apply, and in doing so he reduced their numbers. It was his intention, 
Charles VIII declared, to safeguard the privileges and grants made to 
the masters and scholars who were lecturing and studying at the university, 
as well as to their servitors, and officers; and it was his wish that they be 
exempted particularly from all imposts, dues, and aids on wine, or on all 
other produce grown on their patrimonies or in their benefices, as well ason 
other goods that they brought into Paris for their own needs or for their 
studies. And this exemption was also to hold true for all tithes or other 
aids levied by the king or by the papal See. However, in order that 
there might be no abuse of this privilege, the king added that he was 
compiling a list of the particular officers and servitors of the university 
who would be entitled to enjoy these exemptions. The listing when 
completed named fourteen bedels, six of whom would be from the higher 
faculties; and eight from the Faculty of Arts, two from each nation; four 
advocates ; and two proctors to serve in the royal and other courts of justice; 
two advocates and one proctor to serve in the Chatelet at Paris; twenty- 
four book-sellers; four parchment dealers who had taken the oath to the 
university; four vendors of paper at Paris; seven workers operating mills 


174 Du Boulay, Recueil, pp. 25-26, Sept. 1484. 

175 BN fr 22110, fol. 341v. The Confrérie of Grand Messengers in honor of the Virgin and of 
St Charlemagne had been established in 1476 in order to avoid confusion and to make it possible for 
members of the group to get to know each other better. This Confrérie of Grand Messengers, 
made up of bourgeoisie of Paris, was still in existence in the seventeenth century. It assembled 
every Sunday at the Mathurins and participated in a mass at the altar of St Charlemagne. Idem. 

176 BN fr 22110, fol. 342r. Although the French nation, as indicated above, had already 
endeavored voluntarily to limit the number of its messengers, it was reported in 1488, that there 
were more than 29 ordinary messengers of the university, 
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and making paper, who were resident at the localities of Troyes, 
Champagne, Corbeil, and Esne (Essone). Three were to be from Troyes 
and four from the other places named. In addition, among those named 
as qualified to enjoy the university privileges were two illuminators, 
two binders, two scribes; also one messenger for each diocese of the king- 
dom, and one for each diocese outside the realm of which there should be 
students or masters in the university. And in order to avoid difficulties a 
roll of the students and officers enjoying the privileges was to be prepared 
by the university and was to be placed on file in the Chambre des 
comptes. ‘The above provisions were also repeated in 1494.17? 

There were some further attempts, in the reign of Louis XII, to 
limit abuses of the university privileges, although shortly after his 
accession, in July of 1498, he had, in the customary manner, con- 
firmed the existing privileges of the university.178 But not long after 
this confirmation, he announced that since serious abuses of these 
privileges had become rampant, he was limiting their application to 
those persons only who were true scholars, that is those who had been 
residing and studying for at least six months at Paris and who had a 
testimonial to that effect from the rector. And in the event that a 
student departed after he had such a testimonial of his matriculation 
he would not be permitted to enjoy the privileges during his absence. 
Moreover, no student was to have this privilege unless he was actually 
studying for a degree, or license. And the number of years that the 
privileges could be enjoyed was now specified and limited. For Arts, 
there was to be a limit of four years; for Canon and Civil law, seven 
years; for Medicine, eight years; and for Theology, fourteen years. At 
the end of the allotted years, the student studying in these faculties 
was to have attained a degree or license. Moreover, teaching masters 
were to enjoy the privileges only while they were teaching; although 
if they had taught for twenty years or more they might continue to 
enjoy the privileges for the rest of their lives, or while they resided in 
Paris. Anyone, on the other hand, who absented himself from the city 
for a period of six months or more was not to enjoy the privileges.1”° 

Louis XII turned his attention too in this same year, 1498, to the 


177 Du Boulay, Recueil, pp. 102-106, March 1488; April 8, Arch. Nat. M66B, no. 47; Kr70, 
no. 26. The officers were all to be under the jurisdiction of the university. See also P. Rebufh, 
Ord. des rois, lib. IV, tit. LXII, p. 1320; and BN fr 22110, fols. 341v—342r; 84r—gIr. 

Although the royal privileges had also specified that the scholars would be exempted from the 
tithes whether royal or papal, the university was obliged to appeal to the king against such levies 
made upon them by Innocent VIII in 1491. On the occasion of their second appeal, the university 
delegates were seized by orders of the pope. Arch. Nat. M69A, no. 12, Sept. 13, 1491. 

178 Du Boulay, Recueil, pp. 27-28. 

179 Ord. des rois, XXI, 112; Du Boulay, Recueil, pp. 28-30; BN fr 22110, ff. 107v-112Vv. 
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alleged abuses of another of the scholarly privileges, that of the 
Committimus3®° He now similarly limited the application of this 
privilege. Henceforth no one, by virtue of his scholarly status, could 
obtain exemption from the jurisdiction of the civil courts. Nor could any 
but a true scholar, who had been residing in Paris for at least six months, 
have his debtors, or others suing him, summoned before the Conservator 
of scholarly privileges in Paris. Absence for longer than six months from 
the city would negate the application or use of these privileges.18! The 
following year, too, Louis XII further delimited this privilege by reducing 
the number of cases that might be taken before the Court of the Con- 
servator of Apostolic Privileges. In doing so, the king called attention 
to the abuses, the serious vexations, tribulations, and oppressions 
suffered by his subjects because of this privilege. Members of the 
university, he asserted, wandered about applying themselves wholly to 
bringing suits, while churches were left to fall into ruin and decay; and 
divine services were interrupted.18? The king charged further that 
men of the church were neglecting their charges; that they were not 
residing in their benefices to the great detriment of their souls and of 
their parishioners. There were, he continued, far too many ills and 
inconveniences arising daily to harass the king and his subjects as well 
as the lords; and these evils were growing and would continue to do so 
unless a suitable remedy were provided. The king therefore decreed 
that henceforth citations before the Conservator must be made within four 
days of the commission of the act or crime involving matters specifically 
related to the scholarly privileges. He then went on to list the cases 
which could not be brought to the Conservator of privileges and which 
must be left to the jurisdiction of the civil courts.18% 

The university’s reaction to these measures was immediate. It at 
once opposed the registry of these ordinances and demanded to be heard. 
When this request was granted the university spokesmen called attention 
to the fact that the new decrees limited the enjoyment of privileges which 
went back, as they had earlier asserted, to the time of Charlemagne. 
They pointed out that not only would the enjoyment of the privileges 
be severely curtailed by limiting them to those who had been studying 


180 See above. 

181 Ord. des rois, XX, 112-113; August 31 1498; Rebuffi, Privil., p. 220. There were restric- 
tions and more specific definitions of this privilege elsewhere as well. As noted by Rebuffi (loc. cit), in 
Spain, in 1492, scholars were permitted to enjoy this privilege only if they had followed one course of 
lectures at the university and had attended the entire session, that is attended two lectures in each day. 

182 Du Boulay, Recueil, p. 30, 1499. Rebuffi, Ordon., pp. 1323-25. 

83 Du Boulay, Recueil, pp. 30-33; Ord. des rois, XxI (1849), 221-24, May 12, 1499. See also 
BN fr 22110, fol. ro7r-v, where it is indicated that the scholars are made subject to the ordinary 
jurisdiction in the case of most offenses. 
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continuously for at least six months, but also that such a provision was 
contrary to the privileges granted earlier by the kings and incorporated 
into the law; and that it also violated the provisions of the Habita which 
provided that scholars were to be protected and were to begin enjoying 
their privileges as soon as they left their homes, while they were on the 
road to the place where they were to study, as well as at the place of the 
schools.184 The university spokesmen next attacked the measures 
limiting the time for obtaining the degrees in the various faculties. They 
denounced these as uncivil and unreasonable both as to subject matter 
and as to procedure, and insisted that such measures would negate the 
privileges. Such provisions, they continued, were clearly against the 
written law, since privileges were irrevocable unless they should be 
found to be against the public good, a charge which, they insisted, 
could not be made in this instance. ‘They were, the spokesmen con- 
tinued, also contrary to the university constitutions or ordinances, and 
if they were carried out they would discourage foreign scholars from 
coming to Paris. Hence the university representatives declared they 
would cause the further desolation of the university. Moreover, since 
some of these privileges were apostolic and had originated in papal 
grants, they could only be revoked by apostolic authority. This was 
true particularly of the privilege accorded the scholars that they might 
be cited and tried only before their conservators. Furthermore, the 
university deputies asserted, if a reformation of the university was 
desirable because of the many complaints, the means by which these 
abuses should be remedied should be discussed by representatives of the 
university, together with the court. If this were done, as it was in 
the reform program of Cardinal d’Estouteville, the masters could point 
out a great many things that needed to be corrected. However, in 
regard to privileges, the university representatives concluded that these 
should remain as they were and that the scholars should be permitted 
to enjoy them in their traditional fashion.1%° 

The reply to the university’s petition came from the proctor-general 
of the king. He declared that he himself had been nourished in his 
early youth in the university. Hence he did not wish to abrogate the 
rights and privileges that had formerly been enjoyed. Nevertheless 
the major question under consideration was the need to remedy abuses, 
and the form of doing so was one of the prerogatives of the monarch, 
since he alone had the right to make laws and edicts for the kingdom 
without anyone having the right to oppose him. To be sure, of course, 
before making specific laws, the king might, as he saw fit, consult with 


184 Du Boulay, Recueil, pp. 265-66. 
185 Jbid., p. 267, ‘Extrait des Reg. de Parl. Nov., 1498.’ 
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his council regarding what was necessary, and useful for the welfare of 
his kingdom and for his subjects. But it was decidedly not lawful to 
oppose the royal edicts by appellations or by any other means. ‘To doso, 
the royal advocate continued, was in essence high treason (/ése majesté). 
Hence after questioning, the university rector was imprisoned in the 
‘Cloister des aides,’ and the three proctors of the nations of France, 
Picardy and Germany were sent to the Conciergerie. ‘The proctor of the 
Norman nation was not arrested since he had not wished to go with the 
others to protest the edicts. The king’s council then announced that 
anyone in the future who should go against the royal edicts or ordinances 
would be persecuted for the crime of high treason. The royal ordinances 
were made, the proctor pointed out, for the good of the entire kingdom 
and they must be obeyed; they were intended to obviate abuses not to 
revoke any privileges.15° 

The court advocate then went on to describe the abuses that had 
grown up in the train of the university privileges. ‘Everyone knows,’ 
he asserted, ‘the infinite abuses which are committed each day, both in 
the ecclesiastical as well as in the secular jurisdiction because of the 
university privileges.’ All manner of persons, without distinction of 
cause or of subject, are daily brought before the conservators. Yet the 
university, although informed of these abuses has taken no account of 
them. And this neglect, the proctor declared, was adequate justification 
for taking away the privilege. He then proceeded to take up the indi- 
vidual points at issue, and to note that some persons claiming the privi- 
lege of citing others never even came to the city, but received in absentia 
testimonials that they were scholars, and hence were under the protection 
of the conservators. Others who were married and were living as 
peasants, went to Paris and obtained the necessary testimonials that they 
were scholars, then returned to the country. Furthermore, the advocate 
reported, when he had asked members of the university to present the 
document containing their privilege of Committimus, they retorted that 
they had the privilege of not doing so.18? Next, the advocate turned to 
the matter of an unlimited time for obtaining a degree, or license, and 
asserted that there were so-called students who had resided in Paris for 
more than twenty years without studying or acquiring their license; 
and that these self-styled scholars did nothing but quarrel and run about 
at night. He then repeated the statement that the matter under con- 
sideration was not that of revoking any privileges, but merely of cor- 
recting the existing abuses. Moreover, he continued, when privileges 


186 Du Boulay, Recueil, pp. 268-69. For the change of name from English to German nation, 
see G. C. Boyce, The English-German nation (Bruges, 1927), Cp. 30. 
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granted by the pope should result in turbulence in the kingdom, or be 
detrimental to the temporal jurisdiction, it was the king’s right to forbid 
their application, and even, if necessary, to revoke or break them, 
because ‘clerks are of the kingdom, they are subjects of the king; and 
(as such) are held to serve the laws of the kingdom.’188 In conclusion, 
therefore, the advocate declared it was a grave offense to oppose the 
royal edict, since it was the king’s right to make constitutions, laws, and 
edicts, and to require his subjects to obey them; and he asserted, as had 
the royal proctor, that ‘anyone who should oppose the registry or 
promulgation of an edict or royal ordinance would be prosecuted as a 
criminal guilty of high treason’ (/ése majesté).189 

The verdict was unmistakable. With the loss also in 1499, by royal 
edict, and earlier, in 1462, by papal decree, of the right to call a cessation 
of lectures if their wishes were denied or their privileges violated,!®° the 
university masters had lost their chief means of coercion. And as 
individuals they were precluded from protesting lest they be charged 
with high treason. ‘The university and its members were no longer a 
semi-autonomous body exempted from local jurisdiction and justice. 
They were in the kingdom and subject to the royal will. Similarly, in the 
case of the violation of their earlier exemption from payment of the tithe, 
and their subjection to the levy assigned to George Cardinal d’Amboise 
who had been ordered to make the collection for the purpose of saving 
the Venetians from the Turks, university opposition was of no avail. In 
vain the university masters ‘proved’ by the authority of the Saints, of 
Aristotle, and by the historians from the ‘golden age’ on, that ministers of 
religion and the doctors had always been immune from any kind of 
tribute. They even demonstrated by historical examples, such as the 
damnation of Charles Martel for having given his officers the tithes 
collected from the church, what misfortunes followed in the wake of a 
limitation of such privileges. Then they went on to cite the provisions 
of Canon law which forbade all impositions on ecclesiastical persons 
without their consent. They set forth the declarations of the emperors 
who had accorded these privileges to their subjects. And finally, they 
asserted that these rights were guaranteed by the Council of Constance 
which forbade the pope and the Court of Rome to levy any tithes or 


188 Du Boulay, Recueil, p. 271, ‘quia Clerici sunt de Regno et subjecti Regis et tenentur servare 
leges Regni.’ 
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190 See my Nations in the mediaeval universities (1948), p. 113, and the references there cited; 
also C. Gross, ‘The Political Influence of the University of Paris,’ American Historical Review, ue 
(1901), 443, citing Du Boulay, Hist. univ. Paris., Vv, 830-34; and E. Dubarle, Histoire de Duniversite 
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other imposts on the churches or on ecclesiastical persons unless there 
was a great need to be met for the universal church; and that even in 
such instances it would only be permitted by the consent of the cardinals 
and the prelates of the places which were concerned as well as by the 
university.1% But the arguments were of no avail. 

The university privileges at Paris had come the full cycle of rise, 
development, and decline. Although the privileged position of the 
scholars, as far as their persons and property were concerned, was not 
successfully assailed until the revolutionary era, in the last decades of the 
eighteenth century the autonomous rights, privileges, and immunities 
associated with the Paris scholars for almost three centuries were 
clearly a thing of the past. And along with the loss of autonomy went 
a corresponding decline in the position of esteem formerly held by 
the university as well as of the power which it could wield over those who 
at any time were directly or indirectly associated with it. University 
spokesmen could no longer admonish and call to task provosts, chancel- 
lors, royal councilors and proctors, bishops, and even, on occasion, 
the pope himself, as they had once done. The university and the masters 
and students, like other institutions and persons in the realm, were now 
subject to the will and action of the monarch from which there was no 


appeal. 
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SCHOLARLY RIGHTS AT PARIS TO 
ECCLESIASTICAL BENEFICES 


PAS eS the more substantial of the privileges, granted by the popes 
to clerks studying at Paris as well as at other studia generalia, was 
the right to preference in appointments to prebends and church offices, 
the proceeds or income of which they might receive for their support 
while they were studying or teaching. Papal intercession in this regard, 
although often resisted by local ecclesiastics, was already noticeable in the 
twelfth century. It was employed by Alexander III as a means of calling 
attention to men of learning and merit who appeared worthy of appoint- 
ment to ecclesiastical offices,1 and was similarly utilized by Innocent 
III. The latter, however, apparently encountered opposition from the 
French bishops and Cathedral Chapters when he requested that they 
reserve church prebends for candidates whom he recommended to them.? 
In an attempt therefore to meet this local objection, Innocent III’s 
successor, Honorius III, in the thirteenth century suggested that two 
prebends be reserved, one for the disposition by the bishop, the other by 
the pope.? However, even under these circumstances, papal suggestions 
for the disposition of benefices were not always responded to with alacrity. 
Thus when Honorius III requested that Archbishop Stephen of Canter- 
bury confer an ecclesiastical benefice upon so distinguished a man of 
letters as Master Michael Scot, the request appears not to have been 
acted upon immediately, although the pope lauded Michael Scot highly 
for his Latin translations from the Arabic at the court of Frederick II in 
Sicily and Naples.4 Also some three years later when the request was 

1 Pope Alexander III requested in about 1180 that a prebend be given for two years to Canon 
Theobald so that he might remain in the theological schools. Chart., 1, no. 13, pp. 10-11, C. 11803 
also for other examples, zbid., 1, nos. 6 and 7; and Arch. Nat. L 230, no. ro. See further C. E. Du 
Boulay, Mémoires historiques sur les bénéfices, qui sont a la présentation et collation de Puniversité de 
Paris (Paris, 1675), p. 2, for letters by Alexander III’s legate in France. In these attention 1s called 
to Peter Comestor and Gerard Puella, among others who were noted in letters. 

On the general subject of papal provisions, see D. E. R. Watt, ‘University clerks and rolls of 
petitions for benefices,’ Speculum XXXIV (1959), 213-229, and the bibliography cited. oe 

2 Du Boulay, Les bénéfices, p. 2; and especially Chart., 1, no. 16, Apr. 29, 1198, containing 
Innocent III’s threat of excommunication for the continued refusal to grant a prebend to Bernard de 
Insula; also ibid., no. 17. Innocent III was unable to convince the bishop of York that he should 


provide a benefice in the chapter for D. de Corbeil. 


3 Du Boulay, Les bénéfices, pp. 2-3. 
4 Chart., I, aS 48, Jan. 16, 1224. For Michael Scot, see especially Lynn Thorndike, History of 
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repeated by Pope Gregory IX, he stressed the fact that Michael Scot was 
well versed in the Latin tongue, in Hebrew, and in the Arabic language. ® 

Succeeding popes, too, continued, despite the seeming lack of en- 
thusiasm for their efforts on the part of local bishops, to do what they 
could to secure benefices for deserving clerks and scholars, and to have 
the fruits of these benefices go to their holders in absentia and while they 
were studying or lecturing in Paris. Pope Innocent IV was particularly 
active in this regard. In the second year of his pontificate, that 1s, on 
February 6, 1245, he granted this privilege not only to those studying at 
Paris but also to all clerks in the province of Lyons and to all students in 
the schools of the theological faculty of the Preaching friars at Dijon.® 
The following year too, on June 13, 1246, he conceded to the cantor of 
Reims, who wished to come to Paris to study in the Faculty of Theology, 
the right to enjoy the revenues from his ecclesiastical benefice for five 
years while he was at Paris.? Also on February 16, 1253, Innocent IV 
addressed a letter to Walter, Bishop of Tournai, to suggest that he provide 
a prebend for Hugh of Seghuin, proctor at Rome for the University of 
Paris. ‘The pope reported that Hugh, a clerk who combined the gifts of 
intelligence and integrity, had faithfully and prudently looked after the 
university’s affairs at the papal curia. Hence a suitable place as canon 
should be found for him in one of the churches of the city or diocese. 
And he should be provided with a prebend if there was one already vacant 
or as soon as one should become vacant.§ 

On the whole, however, the popes were able, in the thirteenth century, 
to accomplish very little in the matter of papal disposition of benefices in 
the kingdon of France. Pope Clement IV and Louis IX carried on an 
extensive interchange of letters in this regard over the prebends of the 
churches of Reims and Laon. For Louis IX, in spite of his piety, was 
on this point exceedingly jealous of his authority and would not willingly 
permit the pope to dispose of the benefices.? Similarly, one of the sources 
of the quarrel between Pope Boniface VIII and Philip IV of France 
related to the disposition of prebends. Boniface VIII had endeavored to 
prevent King Philip IV from disposing of prebends while insisting fully 
upon his own right to do so,!9 


of mediaeval science (Cambridge, 1927), chap. XIII; also the earlier account in Histoire littéraire, 
Rares 

5 Chart., 1, no. 54, April 28, 1227. 

6 Ibid., 1, no. 134; also for the year 1246, June 22; ibzd., I, no. 158. 

? Ibid., 1, no. 156. See also the earlier provision in this regard, zbid., 1, no. 32, Nov. 16, 1219. 

8 lbid,, 160.217. 

® Du Boulay, Les bénéfices, pp. 2-3. The letters are printed in C. E. Du Boulay, Hist. univ. 
atIS.G 117372 

10 Du Boulay, Les bénéfces, p. 3. 
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It was, however, largely during the period of the Avignon residence 
of the papacy, when closer ties were established between the popes and 
the French monarchs, that there was a general increase in the numbers of 
benefices to which papal preferment of scholars in French universities 
was acceptable. Papal interest in the university was intensified during 
this time and found frequent expression in the confirmation of the right 
of clerks studying or teaching at Paris to enjoy the returns of their 
prebends or benefices ; also in the appointment, in increasing numbers, 
of university graduates to vacant ecclesiastical benefices!! Papal 
solicitude in this regard was particularly well exemplified by Pope John 
XXII}? who, shortly after his accession to the papal throne, urged all the 
prelates of churches to provide the masters and scholars of Paris with 
ecclesiastical benefices. He referred pointedly to the decline in numbers 
of those studying at Paris and suggested that the offering of benefices as 
rewards might remedy the situation.13 Also in repeating this recom- 
mendation the following year, he remarked further that ‘the university 
which formerly had many sons, now is ill... .14 ‘The papal view of the 
situation was echoed, too, by another source, between 1292 and 1316, 
which similarly called attention to the lack of provision for deserving 
scholars, particularly those in the Faculty of Arts. ‘Soon,’ the writer of 
this ‘Complaint’ asserted, unless a remedy should be found and applied, 
‘the Faculty of Arts would be reduced to nothing.’ ‘For whereas in past 
times the Faculty of Arts had five hundred regent masters, now there are 
only fifty, or even less.’ The suggestion was therefore put forward that 
benefices be conferred on well deserving Arts’ scholars to encourage more 
of them to devote themselves to that branch of study.!® 


11 On September 7, 1307, Pope Clement V granted to Jean de Pouilly, while he was teaching in 
the Faculty of Theology at Paris, the right to receive the fruits of his canonry at Cambrai: Chart., 
II, no. 662. For the later condemnation of the propositions of Jean de Pouilly, see zd7@., 11, no. 798, 
July 24, 1321; and also ibid., 1, no. 799. Also on March rr, 1310, Clement V granted to Jean de 
Jandun, while he was lecturing at Paris, and up to a period of three years the right to be absent from 
his parochial church. Czart., 11, no. 680. 

See on this general subject, D. E. R. Watt, Speculum, xxxIv (1959), 213 ff. 

12 Pope John XXII similarly singled out Jean de Jandun to confer on him the canonry of the 
church of Senlis, Chart., 1, no. 730. In 1320, John XXII also conceded to Nicholas de Freauville, 
O.P., confessor to Philip the Fair; and Cardinal presbyter of St Eusebius (d. 1323), who wished to 
study Canon law at Paris or Civil law at Orléans, the right to enjoy the fruits of his benefices while 
he was studying: Cart., 11, no. 792. 

On November 2, 1330, Pope John XXII generally dispensed with residence for the enjoyment of 
ecclesiastical revenues and he encouraged beneficed clerks to attend the universities of Coimbra, 
Rome, Perugia, Paris, Orléans, Toulouse, Montpellier, Bologna, and soon. Jbid., 11, no. 908, pp. 
340-41; Histoire littéraire, XXXIV, 522—523- 

13 Chart., UW, no. 729, p. 185, Nov. 13, 1316. 

14 Ibid., 1, no. 738, March 1, 13173 and c. 1316-17, ibid., 11, no. 739, p. 199: “ipsa universitas, que 
multos olim habuit filios nunc infirmata est... .’ 

15 Chart., 1, nos, 728, 728a, pp. 182-184: ‘Cum temporibus retroactis fuerint quingenti magistri 
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Whatever may have been the cause of or possible remedy for the decline 
in numbers at the Paris studium, Pope John XXII, throughout his 
pontificate, endeavored to apply energetically his own suggested antidote. 
He proceeded to the disposing of benefices with considerable vigor, and 
apparently none of the bishops dared to resist him. Hence, it may well 
have been he who was the first to initiate the practice of having the 
universities prepare the votwi of scholars worthy to receive benefices.!® 
In these rotu/i, made up on the basis of character, personal merit, success 
in teaching or preaching, and of good works, the university inscribed the 
names and qualifications of those whom it petitioned the pope to name to 
ecclesiastical benefices as they fell vacant.” Besides the university 
rotult, the various faculties also from time to time sent individual names to 
the pope. Thus on May 2, 1317, the Faculty of Theology recom- 
mended for promotion to a bishopric, Master Alan Gontier, Doctor of 
Theology, and shortly afterward, requested that the pope provide a 
benefice for Master Guillaume Bernardi.18 

These rights of preferment to vacant benefices and of enjoyment of 
their fruits while studying, were counted among the most significant of 
the privileges of scholars emphasized by Pope John XXII. They were 
also confirmed by his successors. Thus Benedict XII who followed 
immediately after him, although interested in reform and in the separation 
of the scholarly status from such favoritism, nevertheless nominated 
university scholars to ecclesiastical vacancies.® And the next pope, 
Clement VI, continued even more generously this policy of patronage for 
the masters and students of the Paris studium. On March 4, 1346, he 
specifically provided that all masters and students absent from their 
benefices in order to study at Paris were to receive the fruits of their 


in artibus actu regentes: nunc autem sunt quinquaginta vel etiam pauciores.’ For the caustic note 
of the editors of the Chartularium regarding the increasing cupidity of the masters for benefices see 
ibid., U, p. 186, note I. 

16 Du Boulay, Les bénéfices, p. 3. “There is some question as to whether it was John XXII or 
Clement VI who encouraged the establishment of this practice. See Rashdall, 1, 555, note 1; and 
the other references cited in P. Kibre, The nations in the mediaeval universities (1948), p. 18, n. 84. 

17 Rashdall, 1, 555 ff. 

18 Chart., U, no. 7423 and ibid., no. 749, c. 1317, possibly the Dominican of that name associated 
with Bernard Gui. Hist. litt., Xxx1, 100 ff. ‘ 

19 Chart., U, no. 1010, July 29,1337. Benedict XII named Guillaume de Hotot, doctor of sacred 
theology, to a canonry in the Paris church. Earlier, on October 12, 1336, Benedict XII granted to 
Jean de Blangy, dean of the Faculty of Theology, the right to enjoy the fruits of his benefices in the 
church of Beauvais while he was teaching at Paris. JIbid., 11, no. 1005, p. 468. However, the 
policy of Pope Benedict XII was said to be so austere that in the year 1339, the university messengers 
returned from the papal court with empty hands. Ibid., 1, no. 1013, p. 476, and note 2 (Jan. 8, 
1335; and Dec. 18, 1335), indicating that he revoked and recalled all the benefices granted by 
John XXII and his predecessors, 
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benefices during seven years, just as if they were in residence.2° It was 
particularly in his pontificate that the rorwH nominandorum drawn up by 
the universities appeared.24_ Henceforth, for almost a hundred years, 
while the popes continued to enjoy and exercise the right of presentation 
to benefices, the papal court by these measures was able to attract to its 
side men of letters and talent. The graduates of universities thus came 
to claim as one of the most important of their privileges the right to be 
nominated to vacant benefices, in designated months, and when so desig- 
nated, to be exempted from an examination to determine their fitness for 
the post.2_ The scholars’ rights, too, were to be protected by the fact 
that the parochial churches situated in cities or in walled towns were not 
to be conferred on others than graduates or scholars who had studied for 
at least three years. Moreover, if the scholar who had been enjoying the 
fruits of his benefices for three years or less should die while he was 
studying, his successor in that benefice would be the scholasticus, that is, 
the ‘master of the schools,’ who was ‘a regular member of the cathedral 
body.’28 | 

The excesses and abuses that came to be associated with these 
privileges, particularly that of the right to collect the returns from 
benefices while studying at Paris, eventually did bring some vain efforts 
at regulation. One suggestion introduced by two cardinals, to whom 
Urban V had delegated the matter of reform, in 1366,24 proposed that 
anyone who wished to enjoy the privileges, particularly of the Quin- 
quennal,*® be required to present his case in Latin before the members of 
the Faculty of Theology or its deputies. The Faculty would then decide 
whether the request came under the provisions of the papal decretum or 
not. The candidate would also have to take an oath that he had not 
utilized the privilege for five years previously.2® Similarly, in an effort 
to remove the abuses from the administration of the Septennalts, it was 
provided that persons nominated for this privilege should also comply 
with the stipulations laid down above, and that they should promise 


20 Chart., Il, no. 1120, Mar. 4, 1346; original in Arch. Nat. L.308, no. 22, with seal; no. 23 
(A.r1.E); Arch. univ. Reg. 94, nos. 122, 123, p. 121. E. Clouzot, Repertoire (Paris, 1916), I, pt. ili, 
464, where are cited Arch. Nat. P.1363, 1167. 

21 Rashdall, 1, 555-556, and notes; also the other references cited in note 16 above. 

22 See Pierre Rebuffi, Privilegia, nos. 22, 24 (Paris, 1540), pp. 77-79, 84-85. 

23 Ibid., nos. 25-32, pp. 85 ff., relating specifically to benefices. For the scholasticus or maguster 
scholarum, whose functions were similar to those of the chancellor at Paris, see Rashdall 1, 279, and 
note 2. 

24 Chart., WI, no. 1319, pp. 146-148; and Urban V’s instructions to the cardinals, zbid., III, no. 
1318, May 2, 1366. 

25 As granted by Pope Honorius III, Nov. 16, 1219, the right to enjoy the returns of benefices 
for five years while studying. It was renewed by John XXII, Nov. 2, 1330; and by Clement VI, 
May 3, 1343. Chart, 1, no. 32; also zbid., 11, nos. 908 and 1068. 

26 Chart., UI, no. 1319, p. 146. 
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under oath not to use the privilege for a period longer than seven 
vears.~/ 

But these efforts to control the privilege were not persisted in. 
Clement VII, on October 11, 1382, restored the full provisions of the 
Septennalis, and reaffirmed without limitation the right of all masters, 
doctors, licentiates, bachelors, and scholars of the studium of Paris, as 
long as they were lecturing and studying at Paris, and up to seven years 
from the time they had incepted in any faculty, to enjoy the fruits, 
revenues, and other returns of their ecclesiastical benefices.?® 

Hence, probably because of this patronage and papal liberality on their 
behalf, the university masters were extremely reluctant to accept the 
substitution of episcopal for papal authority in disposing of benefices. 
And they maintained their support of papal appointments in the course 
of and immediately following the Great Schism, despite the fact that the 
monarch during this time openly rejected papal interference in the 
French kingdom both in regard to money exactions and in the matter of 
ecclesiastical appointments. Moreover, on July 3, 1406, Charles VI 
confirmed as legal, the titles to benefices and other church holdings 
granted to the subjects of the kingdom of France and of Dauphiny 
during the subtraction of obedience to the pope.?® He also, on 
February 18, 1407, at the time that he prohibited money levies on the 
French clergy, declared himself particularly opposed to papal usurpation 
in the promotion of clerks to benefices which were in the royal view 
highly prejudicial to the continued liberty of the French clergy.?° 

To the university, however, the situation which had developed under 
episcopal appointments to benefices was extremely unsatisfactory. For 
although the bishops had agreed to give the university graduates the 


27 Chart., Ul, no. 1319, pp. 146-147. See Ibid., 11, no. 1120, March 4, 1346, for the grant of the 
Septennalis by Clement VI. 

ChAT. 1) DOs a7 1, OCter tla a2. 

29 Du Boulay, Les bénéfices, pp. 3-4; Du Boulay, Hust. univ. Paris., v, 187; and for the edict of 
July 3, 1406, Chart., Iv, no. 1830, p. 141. See also Rashdall 1, 557, note 1, where attention is called 
to the cessation of lectures in 1399 in protest at the royal edict restoring ‘the collation of benefices 
to the Ordinaries.’ 

3° Chart., IV, no. 1835, pp. 142-1453 also zbid., Iv, no. 1836, p. 145, both dated Feb. 18, 14073 
Arch. Nat. M66B, no. 29 (A.4.B), extr. from the Registers of the Parlement. The decree was 
renewed by the dauphin in the name of his father between March 27, and April 2, 1418: Chart., IV, 
nos. 2101~2102; Arch. Nat. M66B, no. 34 (A.4.D). It was also renewed by Charles vu, Feb. 8, 
1423, Chart., IV, no. 2206, and remained in effect up until 1426, when the concordat was made with 
Pope Martin V. See Chart., IV, nos. 2276, 2286. Similarly King Charles VI renewed the edict of 
February 18, 1418, that no gold, jewels, etc., were to be taken out of the kingdom: Chart., Iv, nos. 
2102, p. 343; Ordon. des rois, X, 447; Du Boulay, Hist. univ. Paris., v, 330. See also Chart., IV, 
nos. 2109, Sept. 9, 1418; no. 2128, Feb. 15—April 1, 1419. 

The decrees of February 18, 1407, noted above, and March 18, 1418 (Chart., IV, no. 2097), are 
together said to be the basis of the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges. See below. 
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same advantages and favored treatment that was accorded them by the 
popes, the promise seemed not to have been kept. And the university 
protests in this regard were eventually heeded by Charles VI. In March 
of 1409 he called to task the members of a Council of the French clergy 
for their failure to keep the terms of the agreement, made by them at the 
time of the subtraction of obedience from Benedict XIII, that they would 
reserve one thousand benefices for university members. The latter, the 
king declared, had suffered greatly as a result of their efforts to heal the 
schism and from the fact that they had scrupulously refrained from 
asking favors from Benedict XIII when he was elected pope. Yet, 
Charles VI asserted, he was now informed that instead of being re- 
warded for their actions, as they should have been, the reverse was true 
and they were being deprived of benefices which were being conferred 
instead on friends of the court rather than on members of the uni- 
versity. The king urged therefore that the earlier decision to assign one 
thousand benefices to the university scholars be carried out at once.®! | 

The university members further called attention to the evils that had 
developed during the schism, in the assigning of benefices. In an 
audience with John XXIII, on September 17, 1411, the representatives 
of the university deplored the fact that rough uncouth men, marshals of 
horses, the ignorant and the wealthy, were being preferred for benefices 
to poor but learned men. A cook, a steward or anyone equally unsuit- 
able was usually chosen, they declared, in preference to any of the doctors 
of the Faculty of Theology. Moreover, the university deputies 
asserted that it was a shameful fact that men were being paid for temporal 
services with spiritual benefices, so that there were in France many un- 
worthy and ignorant persons holding church offices.22_ ‘The university 
proctors too had complained in 1411, that although the kingdom of 
France had more universities and a larger population than other countries, 
little provision had been made for it by the popes. Hence they held it 
to be just, rational, and in accord with the common law, that no one from 
outside, that is no one not graduated in a studium of France, be re- 
ceived in the kingdom as a candidate for a benefice in France, not even 
if he had been graduated in another studium.** 

Charles VI, meanwhile, without waiting for papal action on the 
matter, on October 17, 1411, confirmed the grants of benefices made by 
the bishops to a number of university members during the deliberations 
of the Gallican Council at Paris and the subtraction of obedience from 
the popes. He further issued orders for the settlement of litigation 


31 Chart., IV, no. 1865, Mar. 20, 1409; Du Boulay, Hist. univ. Paris., V, 186-188. 
82 Chart., IV, no. 1932. The same arguments were also sent to the Cardinals. 
33 [bid., IV, no. 1891, June-August 5, 1410, p. 185. 
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between the members of the university in these matters by commissioners 
who would present the rotu/i of those nominated to the bishops.?* ‘The 
king also requested, on April 26, 1414, that all benefices collated during 
the period of neutrality be reserved for university members.?° 

Yet, despite these royal measures on their behalf, the university itself 
remained opposed in principle to the transfer of the right of the collation 
of benefices from the pope to the bishops. The university view, 
expressed at the Gallican Council of February 23, was reiterated at a 
meeting feld at St Bernard on March 7, 1412. At that time, in reply 
to the question whether, in conformity with the royal constitutions, it 
was preferable that the local bishops have the right to appoint members of 
the university to benefices than that this right be preserved for the pope, 
the decision of the Faculties was unequivocal. The university should 
conform to the conclusions reached by the Faculty of Arts in the cele- 
brated Gallican Council at Paris, namely that the collation of benefices 
should not be permitted to devolve upon the bishops. ‘The university 
rector then went on, in the name of the Faculty of Arts, to declare that. 
although reform was necessary and the extortioners of moneys in the 
Roman curia must be eliminated, this did not mean that the collation 
of benefices should be taken from the supreme pontiff, to whom he there- 
fore appealed directly.°6 

Although there was no immediate repercussion from this open repudia- 
tion of royal authority in the matter of benefices in favor of the papacy, the 
matter was not lost sight of, as will be noted below.3”_ In the meantime, 
the university masters continued to maintain their close relations with 
John XXIII, to whom they sent thanks in 1412 for the receipt of bene- 
fices and for the promotion of John of Rupecissa to the patriarchate of 
Constantinople.38 ‘The pope had also made concessions to the university 


84 Chart., IV, no. 1936, Oct. 17, 1411. 35 Ibid., IV, no. 1950, Apr. 26, 1412. 

36 Ibid., IV, nos. 1943 and 1944, pp. 226-233; Arch. Nat. M66B, no. 31 (Olim A.4.a); M67A, 
no. 24 (C.6.aa); and cf. Rashdall, 1, 557, note 1. The venality of the persons surrounding the pope 
to which the rector referred was pointedly revealed in the case of Antoine Alemant, the papal 
collector. He had refused to give up the Bull confirming the election of Jean d’Arthan to be abbot 
of St Eloi of Noyon unless he was paid 3500 ducats for the vacancy. He had also demanded another 
sum of money for the vacancy. He had further demanded another sum of money for the service of 
consecration, or a total of more than 4000 francs. For these actions Antoine was arrested and when 
the case came before the Parlement of Paris, the university took the side of Jean d’Arthan and agreed 
with the Parlement which ruled that Antoine could not be released from prison until he delivered up 
the Bulls of election. ‘The Parlement furthermore forbade Antoine, under penalty of 2000 pounds 
fine, from carrying on the litigation against Jean to any other court than the Parlement of Paris. 
Chart., IV, no. 1975, April 11, 1413; and the references there cited. 

37 See below. 

88 Chart., IV, no. 1962, Nov. 1412. For John of Rupecissa, see Lynn Thorndike, History of 
magic and experimental science, 11, Chap. xxl. Chart., IV, no. 1941, Jan. 7, 1412, has the grant 
by John xxi of special concessions to the university in the matter of benefices. 
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in answer to complaints regarding the continued citation of scholars to 
appear outside the walls of Paris in cases relating to church benefices. 
On May 1, 1412, he directed that the archbishop of Narbonne and the 
officials in the city of Avignon decide the cases where the University 
of Paris and the French kingdom were involved, provided the fruits 
of the benefices did not exceed the sum of one hundred Turonian 
pounds.*® ‘Then a year later, he conceded to Jean Gerson, Chancellor 
of Notre Dame, the right for three years to absolve scholars, actually 
studying at Paris, from sentences that were being given out to them for 
their delinquencies in not obeying summons. At the same time, April 
I, 1413, John XXIII granted to the bishop of Paris, the right to decide 
for the masters and scholars for a period up to three years, cases involving 
benefices and expectative graces, in so far as the rotu/i of the University 
of Paris were concerned.4° Charles VI meanwhile had sent a commis- 
sion to the pope to secure his consent to the delay of such cases in the 
papal curia for five months; and he had ordered the provost of Paris, 
while the appeal to the pope was pending, to see that the sentences that 
were assigned for failure to comply with the citations remained null and 
void.44_ Finally in deference to the university’s petitions, John XXIII 
delegated to his legate in France, Cardinal Alaman, titular of St Eusebius, 
authority to settle cases relating to benefices and involving university 
scholars. Hence there would no longer be any necessity to cite masters 
to appear outside the walls of Paris.*2 

These measures were in response to the requests and petitions that the 
university had been sending to the papal court for some time. Uni- 
versity spokesmen had particularly called attention to the need for a vicar 
in France to settle suits relating to benefices because of the increasing 
hazards of the journey to the papal curia. To illustrate the perils and 
dangers involved, the university messenger, Jean Bovesque, a pro- 
fessor of theology, related that on one occasion he had been attacked on 
the journey and had been robbed by brigands and thiefs who injured him 
critically.48 Similarly, on another occasion the university legate and his 
companions were seized, imprisoned, and held for ransom by armed 


guards of the garrison of the Chateaux of Montigny and of Lantiu-sur- 
Aube:** 


$9 Chart., IV, no. 1951, May 1, 1412. 

40 Ibid., 1V, no. 1973, and no. 1974, both dated April 1, 1413. 

41 [bid., 1v, no. 1972, March 23, 1413; Ordon. des rois, X, 66; Du Boulay, Hist. univ. Paris, V; 
230-231. 

42 Chart., IV, no. 1976, May 1, 1413, Du Boulay, Hist. univ. Parts., Vv; 2283 231-2343; and see also 
Chart., IV, no. 2022, in regard to the legate’s activities. See further zbid., Iv, no. 2078, for the 
request at the Council of Constance that the privilege granted by John XXIII be renewed. 

43 Ibid., tv, no. 1917; and on Jean Bovesque, Joc. cit., pp. 205-206, note 2. 

44 Chart., IV, no. 1983, pp. 258-259; Arch. Nat. M6sB, no. 100. On July 19, 1413, the 
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On the other hand, the king and his councilors adhered to the earlier 
pronouncement of February 18, 1407, that vacancies in benefices did 
not concern the popes.45 And in November of 1417, this edict was 
strengthened, in order that the Gallican church might be brought back 
to its ancient liberties, by the declaration that anyone who should be 
nominated to a benefice in any other manner than that provided by the 
royal decree would be considered an intruder. The edict also specified 
that anyone who should by influence obtain a papal bull granting him a 
benefice in the kingdom of France or of Dauphiny would be arrested 
and imprisoned. ‘The court agreed, however, to delay enforcement of 
this measure until the king had pledged his obedience to the new pope.*¢ 
The councilors proposed, too, that the king set up a commission for the 
distribution of or for the assigning of benefices, and that this commission 
be made up of representatives of each of the four faculties of the uni- 
versity, together with the Conservator of apostolic privileges.*” 

It was probably under the provisions of the above edict of 1417 that the 
university representatives, including Raoul de la Porte*8 and the rector, 
were imprisoned. They had come to the royal council, presided over for 
the moment by the Dauphin Charles, on February 26, 1418, to defend 
the university’s request that the collation of benefices go back to the pope. 
In the name of the university, the delegates expressed their dissatis- 
faction with the existing situation. They pointed out that benefices 
which were owing to the clerks were being taken away from them by the 
prelates of the kingdom. And they maintained that if this should con- 
tinue, the scholars and clerks of the university would be deprived of 
their benefices and of all promotions in the church estates, an eventuality 
which would, they declared, cause the studia and universities of France to 
be deserted and desolated. However, the royal proctor was apparently 
unmoved by this explanation of the university’s appeal for papal dis- 
position of benefices, and he at once launched upon a tirade regarding the 
supremacy of the royal will. The king, he declared, was emperor in his 


University representatives wrote to Jacques Chatillon to request the release of the university legate 
and his companions. 

45 Chart., IV, no. 2100. See above, note 30. 

46 ‘To the papal legate who came to the king with Bulls signifying the election of Martin V, by the 
Council of Constance, Charles VI replied that when the king had been better informed of the elec- 
tion of the new pope by the returning French delegates to the Council of Constance, he would send 
duly qualified ambassadors to vouch for the royal obedience. The papal envoys were asked, too, 
to make clear the fact that the king and dauphin, in returning to the bishops the power to dispose of 
benefices, had merely desired to bring back to the Gallican church its ancient liberties. Chart., 
IV, no. 2100, and notes. 

47 Ibid., IV, no. 2100, p. 340. 

48 Raoul de la Porte d’Allaines, was principal of the Collége de Navarre, in 1412. He died at 
Paris in 1438. 
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kingdom, which he held from God alone. Andassuch he need recognize 
no earthly sovereign. It was the king’s right alone to make laws, statutes 
ordinances, and constitutions which it was not lawful for any of his sub- 
jects to contest, to debate, or to contradict. And since the king was 
responsible neither to his subjects nor to others, any appeal from the 
king’s decree to the papal ordinances, directly or indirectly, was a crime 
of /ése majesté or high treason. Hence, the court ruled, the university 
deputies were guilty of this crime. They were therefore condemned to 
make amends to the king, the dauphin, the court, and to the councilors, 
sitting in judgment upon them. ‘The court further decided that the 
instrument of appeal to the pope made by the university and all others 
like it should be torn up. The notaries were forbidden to make any 
copies of similar documents and they were warned that if any did come 
into their hands they were to turn them over at once to the court. 
Although Raoul de la Porte and the other university deputies, on hearing 
the verdict, denied that it was their intention or that of the university fo 
appeal directly or indirectly from the royal ordinances, they were arrested 
and imprisoned: Raoul de la Porte, within the Clos du Palais, and the 
university rector, Pierre Forget, in the Conciergerie of the Pa/ais, together 
with some of the proctors of the nations and other deputies from the 
university who had accompanied Raoul de la Porte.*9 

Eventually the prisoners were released at the dauphin’s command, 
but before this was done several delegations of members of the university 
had had to petition the Parlement of Paris for their liberation; and a 
cessation of lectures had been threatened. On March 2, following the 
decision of the university to cease lectures, the king’s councilors had 
the rector and the various deputies of the university brought before them. 
They then proceeded to reproach the university masters and the rector 
for their manner of acting in the matter before them and for their too 
hasty decision to cease lectures. ‘Then, on March 7, on the dauphin’s 
orders, the university deputies were set free. °° 

With the fact of the monarch’s sovereignty in the kingdom made 


49 Cf. Rashdall 1, 557, note. Chart., IV, nos. 2096-2101, Feb. 26, 1418—Mar. 27-31, 1418. 
The provisions of the Edict of Nov. 1417 are summarized, loc. cit.. no. 2100. For both the univer- 
sity complaints and the reply of the king’s advocate, see Journal de Clément de Fauquembergue, 
grefier du Parlement, 1, 61-63; 76. An extract of Feb. 26 is printed in Du Boulay, Hest. univ. Paris., 
Vv, 309-311; and in Chart., Iv, no. 2096, pp. 336-338. The account in the Fournal de Clément de 
Fauquembergue, 1, 66, 76, is not noted by the Chartularium. 

50 Chart., IV, no. 2098, p. 339; Du Boulay, Hist. univ. Paris., V, 313, 314. On February 28, 
certain members from the university present in the Council of the Parlement petitioned that Raoul 
de la Porte and the rest of the prisoners be treated graciously and that they be returned to their 
accustomed offices. See Chart., IV, no. 2096, p. 338, note, citing Du Boulay, Hist. univ. Paris., 
Vv; 3123 Yournal a’un bourgeois de Paris (ed. Tuetey), p. 85, note 3. See further Bibl. Nat. fonds 
francais 5250, fol. r4r, dated Feb. 27, 1417 (1418). 
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strikingly clear, the dauphin, with the full support of the royal council, 
proceeded to reaffirm the liberties and independent rights of the Gallican 
church in the matter of benefices. On March 1, 1418, in the name of 
his father, Charles VI, the dauphin issued letters which he declared 
reestablished the ancient right of the churches of France and of Dauphiny 
to proceed to the collation of their benefices without regard to the reserves, 
expectatives, or any other rights claimed by the Roman court.*! And not 
long afterward, between March 27 and 31, 1418, Charles VI together 
with the royal council, and the dauphin, issued a series of edicts repeating 
the assertion that the churches and ecclesiastics of the kingdom should 
be maintained in their ancient liberties and rights in accordance with the 
edict of February 18, 1407.°? 

However, the return of the duke of Burgundy to the city of Paris and 
the flight of the dauphin brought a revocation by Charles VI of all the 
royal edicts regarding benefices. Charles VI now declared that on the 
advice and counsel of the duke of Burgundy he was ordering the repeal 
of the edicts that he had issued in the month of March regarding the 
collation of benefices. But the registering of these new edicts of revoca- 
tion was delayed by the Parlement because of the opposition of several 
members of the council. 58 

While the king and dauphin were still hesitating to recognize the 
newly elected pope, Martin V, the university masters rendered thanks to 
omnipotent God for the papal election and coronation, and then proceeded 
to draw up the rotulus of candidates for benefices to send to the papal 
curia.°4 The new pope, Martin V, almost immediately too, reopened 
negotiations with the university. He reaffirmed the rights of the 
university masters and scholars, with certain exceptions, °° to be preferred 
as candidates for benefices. And he later renewed this privilege, in 
the year 1424, at the same time that he granted a number of other uni- 
versity requests, among them particularly the right of the fourteen chief 
bedels of the university, as candidates for benefices, to have the same 


oF Chart. 1VsN01209751p-.3 35. 

52 [bid., 1V, nos. 2100-2101; Du Boulay, Hist. univ. Paris., V, 324-326; and the references cited in 
note 30 above. 

58 Chart., IV, nos. 2109, Sept. 9, 1418; 2128, Feb. rs—April 1, 1419. 

54 Chart., IV, nos. 2138, 2140-2141. ‘The first rotulus was prepared on Sept. 12, 1419; and it was 
followed by a second on Sept. 26. At that time, the pope was petitioned for consideration of those 
persons who were absent from the university and hence were excluded from the first rotulus. Ibid., 
Iv, no. 2140. See also Fournal d’un bourgeois de Paris (ed. Tuetey), pp. 122-125, for events in the 
city. On October 30, 1419, two of the ambassadors to the Roman curia presented the rotulus of 
licentiates and bachelors of the Faculty of Canon law. Chart., Iv, no. 2146, pp. 373-374. Further 
rotuli were sent to the pope on March 29, 31; May 15, 25, 1424. Ibid., Iv, nos. 2237-2238. 

55 Chart., IV, no. 2139, Sept. 15, 1419. As the editors of the Chartularium point out, the excep- 
tions related to the retainers of the Cardinals. Jbid., Iv, no. 2139, note. 
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prerogatives as the masters and scholars. Moreover, he accorded the 
scholars the right to take cases relating to benefices before either of 
three apostolic judges at Paris. These were indicated as the Conservator 
of apostolic privileges of the university, the abbot of Ste Geneviéve, and 
the abbot of St Germain des Prés. But these judges would be em- 
powered to hear cases in the first instance only.*6 

Although the latter provision for judges to consider cases relating to 
benefices was designed to meet some of the objections of the scholars to 
the need to answer suits outside the walls of Paris, it was later termed by 
the university representatives inadequate to meet their needs. ‘The 
pope was asked particularly to designate further judges who could be 
consulted within the walls of Paris, not only for cases involving benefices, 
but also for others related to the university and to the privileges granted 
it. And he was requested further to deputize, under apostolic authority, 
one of the Conservators of university privileges to try cases in the second 
and third instances.°? Among the arguments advanced in support of 
these requests were: the poverty of the university scholars, the deleterious 
effects of the wars in progress in the kingdom, and the perils of the roads 
which were said to be so hazardous that they could scarcely be traversed. 
Attention was called especially to the intolerable hardships imposed upon 
lesser members of the university by the apostolic citations. On occasion, 
it was reported, persons learned of their summons only when the day for 
which they were called had come and gone. And this was exemplified 
by the recent case of Herman Fabri, bedel or sub-bedel of the English- 
German nation in the university. Herman, it was related, had been 
cited to appear in Rome in regard to a benefice which he had accepted in 
the remote confines of Germany. His summons required him to appear 
within fifty days at the papal court. However, when he learned of the 
summons, forty of the fifty days had already elapsed. And thus the 
needy servitor of the English-German nation had to be punished with 
severe censure for wilfully disobedient conduct, which he could in no 
way have avoided, unless, in the words of the university spokesman, 
‘flying by air,’ in the space of ten days he could have traversed five 
hundred miles. Moreover, he was obliged, although in urgent need, to 

56 Chart., IV, no. 2237, p- 4313 ibid., IV, 2241, April 1, 1424; Arch. Nat. M66B, no. 35; Vatican 
MS 4990, fols. 175-177. 

5? Chart., IV, no. 2289; Vatican MS 4999, fol. 185; Arch. Nat. M6sA, no. 45. The university 
proposed the abbot of Ste Geneviéve for cases in the first instance; the abbot of St Germain for those 
in the second; and the Conservator for the third and last. Later, besides the three bishops who took 
turns as Conservators of university privileges, that is, the bishops of Beauvais, Meaux, and Senlis, it 
was suggested that the archbishop of Rouen be added as a candidate for this office. See Chart., Iv, 
p. 464, note 3; also Chart., Iv, no. 2290, after Dec. 21, 1426; Arch. Nat. M65, no. 43, in which the 


university complained that its members were being denied the graces accorded them by the Holy 
See and that the ruin of the studium was threatened. 
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abandon the grace, to relinquish the benefice, and to give himself up to 
the law. 58 

With the accession of Charles VII to the French throne, papal 
disposition of benefices in France and the university rights in this 
regard were greatly curtailed because of the royal emphasis upon Galli- 
canism. As early as February 8, 1423, before his coronation, Charles 
VII informed the Parlement at Poitiers that he was reafhirming the edicts 
of March 1418 : that the rights and liberties of the French church should 
remain intact ; that gold should not be carried outside the kingdom; and 
that no account should be taken of papal Bulls regarding elections, 
confirmations, or collations of benefices.5® However, in 1426, he 
revoked this decree of February 8, 1423, and the earlier Gallican 
ordinances of 1418, as his father had done.®® Yet, as time went on, 
Charles VII became more distinctly Gallican than ever in his policy. In 
1431, he declared at Chinon that no one could either be received in any 
benefice or could be appointed to a vacant benefice, if he was not a native 
of the kingdom, if he was unknown to the king, or if he was an enemy of 
the king. And he instructed the members of the Parlement of Paris, 
the seneschals, and other magistrates throughout the realm to enforce the 
provisions.®! ‘These were the principles, too, that were reemphasized 
in the declaration or Pragmatic Sanction issued at Bourges in the year 
T4380" 

From this time forward, royal and episcopal patronage tended to 
replace that of the popes. ‘The university, however, suffered only a 
slight reduction of the numerous privileges that it had earlier enjoyed. 
The several Faculties continued the practice of sending rolls of nominees 
for church benefices. But, instead of sending them to the popes,® they 
addressed them to the bishops or other ecclesiastical patrons in the king- 
dom. And this system prevailed until 1518, when the concordat signed 
between Pope Leo X and King Francis I was finally put into effect 
despite the efforts of the university and of the Parlement of Paris to 
prevent the registry of the document. 

In addition to the privilege of obtaining benefices through papal, and 


58 Chart., IV, no. 2340, Paris, 1427-1429, p. 489: ‘nisi per aera volans decem dierum spacio 
quingenta miliara peragrasset.’ IJbid., Iv, no. 2289, for the difficulties. 

59 Chart., IV, no. 2206, p. 413, Feb. 8, 1423; and see above for the edicts of March, 1418. 

60 For the concordat between Charles VII and Martin V which abrogated the provisions of the 
edicts of March, 1418, and of Feb. 8, 1423, see Chart., IV, nos. 2276, Aug. 21, 1426; and 2286, Nov. 
24, 1426. 

61 Chart., IV, no. 2364, p. 507, Chinon, March 10, 1431. 

62 [bid., IV, no. 2521, April 23, 1438, and note, p. 605, asummary of the points of opposition by 
the university to the subtraction of authority from the pope to the bishops. 

63 Du Boulay, Les bénéfices, p. 4. 

64 Idem, 
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later, episcopal patronage and presentment, the University of Paris also 
acquired authority to nominate and appoint clerks to a number of chapels 
and benefices of its own. Rights to these chapels were obtained under 
a variety of circumstances. Not the least interesting of these were the 
events related to the university’s acquisitions from the abbey of St 
Germain des Prés. It was as an aftermath of disputes with that abbey 
that the university obtained control of the chapels of St Martin des Orges 
and St Catherine du Val des Ecoliers. The quarrels with the abbey of 
St Germain dated back to the twelfth century and centered about the 
disputed Pré aux Clercs.6° Friction over the use of this had led to 
the earliest of the encounters between the religious of the abbey and the 
scholars in the year 1192. Both groups had laid claim to the field in 
which the scholars had formed the habit of taking their exercise. Onone 
occasion, when the scholars were apparently particularly rowdy, the 
residents of St Germain undertook to expel them by force. In the 
ensuing fight, several of the scholars who had attempted to defend 
themselves were wounded, one of them fatally. Although there was 
some question as to the extent of the culpability of the abbot and his men, ®6 
it was they who were held chiefly responsible for what had happened, and 
it was against them that the masters entered their complaints. In order 
therefore to meet the outcry against the abbey, the abbot, Robert of St 
Germain, sought out the papal legate to inform against the guilty and to 
protest his own innocence. And since the chief culprits had already 
fled, the abbot had their dwellings burned. But he was unable even by 
such action to satisfy the scholars. The teaching masters had already 
met in an extraordinary congregation. They had there declared their 
refusal to let the matter drop; and they had voted to carry their united 
protests to the pope.®” 

Asa result, the matter dragged on for many years, without any tangible 
result other than to increase the bad feeling between the scholars and the 
residents of St Germain. And this animosity eventually led to another 
major clash between them. However, on this occasion the affair reached 
far more serious proportions than earlier. ‘The fracas, according to the 
scholars’ report, occurred in the month of May, 1278,°° with an attack 


65 The name was believed to have been given to the field by the scholars. See next note. Ac- 
cording to H. Géraud, ‘Le Pré aux clercs,’ was an immense field that extended from the left bank of 
the Seine from the Rue des St Péres as far as the Invalides: Paris sous Philippe le Bel (Paris, 1837), 
pp. 459-60, citing Jacques Bouillart, Hist. de l’abbaye de Saint-Germain des Prés (Paris, 1724). 

66 Stephen, bishop of Tours, in a letter (c. 1192) to Octavian, bishop of Ostia, excused the abbot 
of St Germain of any guilt in the affair. Chart., I, p. 47. 

67 The entire proceedings as related above may be found in D. M. Félibien, Histoire de la ville de 
Paris (ed. Lobineau, Paris, 1725), 1, 220 ff. 

68 Chart., I, no. 480, after May 14, 1278. 
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on them by a large company of armed men whom Abbot Gerard and the 
residents of St Germain had summoned by the ringing of bells as soon as 
the scholars appeared on the field. Then, at the blare of the trumpet, 
and the shepherd’s horn, the armed men reportedly attacked the scholars 
and shouted repeatedly, ‘to the death,’ ‘to the death.’ All avenues of 
escape had been cut off by the stationing of guards at each of the three 
gates leading from St Germain to the city. As a result, several of the 
scholars were seriously wounded. Among them, Adam de Pontoise 
received so grave an injury in one eye that it was feared he would lose 
it; and Gerard de Déle, bachelor of arts, and Jordanus, the son of 
Petrus Sigillatoris, were mortally wounded. For this ‘outrage’ the 
university masters threatened a complete cessation of lectures within 
fifteen days, if redress was not accorded them. They declared that 
this was their only recourse since they were ‘aliens, unarmed, and 
defenseless, among a multitude of strangers from whom they very 
frequently suffered atrocious injuries.’®? In addition, the university 
masters prepared a petition asking for redress from the king of France.7° 

It was, therefore, in response to this petition that King Philip ITI, 
after an investigation of the charges and the questioning of the residen 
of St Germain, decreed that, in expiation for the killing of the two 
scholars, the abbot and the congregation of St Germain must set up two 
chapels, each to be endowed in perpetuity with an annual sum of twenty 
Parisian pounds. One of the chapels, that of the Val des Ecoliers, or St 
Catherine du Val des Ecoliers, was to have masses said for the soul of 
Gerard de Déle who was to be interred there. And in the other, St 
Martin le Vieux, or St Martin des Orges, within the walls of the abbey, 
masses were to be said for the second victim, Jordanus, son of Petrus 
Sigillatoris. ‘The rector of the university was also empowered to name 
to the abbot of St Germain, the qualified clerks who would serve as 
chaplains for the two chapels.” 

Meanwhile, too, the papal legate had made careful inquiries regarding 
the affair. And following his investigation, which apparently confirmed 
the guilt of the residents of the abbey, they were required to make further 
payments to the university as restitution for the damage done. They were 
ordered to pay two hundred pounds for the rebuilding of the ruined 


69 Chart., 1, no. 480, pp. 564-566, 1278, after May 14, from Du Boulay, Hist. univ. Paris., 
Ill, 453. The words of the university protest are, of course, reminiscent of the Authentica Habita. 
‘The two scholars whose lives were despaired of died subsequently as the king’s letter made clear. 
See the next note. 

70 This petition is referred to by Philip III in his reply of July, 1278: Chart., 1, no. 482; Du Boulay, 
Les bénéfices, pp. 5 ff.; and see below, notes 72-73, for the further disposition of the case. For Philip 
IV’s confirmation of the provisions in July 1286, see below. 

71 See the references in the preceding note. 
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chapel of St Martin le Vieux. They were also required to pay to the 
father of Jordanus, one of the scholars who had been killed in the mélée, 
the sum of two hundred pounds; and to the parents of Gerard de Déle, 
the other scholar who had died of his wounds, the sum of four hundred 
pounds. In addition, they were to pay to the rector of the university, 
the sum of two hundred pounds to be distributed among the poor masters 
and scholars of the university. Moreover, four of the principal lay 
instigators of the attack were banished by the monarch from France; 
and six others for a given time from Paris. The legate then ordered 
demolished two of the towers on the gates’? And finally, the erring 
abbot, Gerard, who had voluntarily resigned from his office and titles, 
was permitted to enter a monastery.73 

In the chapels of St Martin des Orges and of St Catherine du Val des 
Ecoliers, thus acquired in 1278, the chaplains continued to be paid 
twenty pounds a year each, by the monks of St Germain, until 1368 
when the demolition of the chapel of St Martin took place. The 
destruction of the chapel at that time was deemed necessary in order to 
make room for the construction of walls and the digging of a moat to 
protect and fortify the abbey against its enemies, the freebooters, then 
ravaging the kingdom. In compensation for the doomed chapel the 
university was given by the monks the patronage of the parish of St 
Germain le Vieil to which the chaplain of St Martin was transferred, 
together with payment of eight pounds.’4 

Two additional benefices had already been given up by the residents of 
St Germain in the year 1335, when the abbey settled some of its long 
standing debts to the university. In that year, the abbey ceded to the 
university the right to nominate the curés of St André des Arcs, as well as 
those of Sts Cosmas and Damian. Papal sanction for this transaction was 
not given, however, until 1345.”7° Of the three chapels established in 


72 Chart., 1, no. 482, p. 568; Du Boulay, Les bénéfices, p. 5 ff.; Arch. Nat. K183, nos. 2-3; M67A, 
no. 1(C.6.B), containing the report by the official of Paris, dated May 12, 1318. 

73 Chart., 1, no. 484, p. 569. Some four years later, on Jan. 21, 1282, Pope Martin IV returned 
Abbot Gerard’s possessions to him: 77d, I, no. 509, pp. 583-595. 

74 Du Boulay, Les bénéfices, p. 9 ff.; Chart., 11, no. 1345, pp. 176-177; Arch. Nat. M67A, no. 36, 
Sept. 11, 1368 (C.6.V). See also Félibien, Hist. de la ville de Paris, 1,18. The transaction between 
the residents of St Germain and the university was authorized by Pope Urban V, Nov. 16, 1368. 
The list of curés for St Germain le Vieil is extant from the year 1361. See Chart., U1, no. 1347, pp. 
179-180; Du Boulay, Les bénéfices, pp. 124-126, 130; Arch. Nat. M67A, no. 37 (C.6.X), Aug. 6, 
1369, contains the sentence of the official of Paris commissioned by Pope Urban V to regulate and 
authorize the transactions. 

75 Chart., U1, no. 988, pp. 442-443; Du Boulay, Les bénéfices, p. 105 ff.; Arch. Nat. M67A, no. 
20 (C.6.R); BN fonds francais 18767, fol. 60, “Composition entre l’université de Paris et l’'abbaye de 
Saint-Germain-des Prés (1345), which was not noted by Czart., 1, no. 1109, pp. 566-568. See 
also Arch. Nat. M67A, no. 23 (C.6.F), containing the Bull of 1345, issued by Pope Clement VI, 
etc.; Arch. Nat. Kg64, no. 10, 1. 
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St André des Arcs, the first, entitled Notre Dame, had been founded by 
Jean de Thelu, doctor in canon law, in 1308. It was to be provided with 
a chaplain who said or had said the masses for the safety and repose of the 
soul of Jean de Thelu, the chapel’s founder.”® ‘The first chaplain 
nominated by the university and presented to Fulco, bishop of Paris, was 
Jean Buridan, in 1348.7’ Buridan had been unanimously chosen by the 
university representatives, and he was henceforth to be supported from 
the proceeds of the estate of Jean de Thelu.’8 

The second and third of the chapels founded in the church of St 
André des Arcs were established by Robert Coéffe and Pierre Perier, on 
February 10, 1421, according to the Register of the French Nation in 
which was recorded the quarrel between the university and the abbey 
over the right to nominate the chaplains. Although the will of Robert 
Coéffe had provided that the right of presentation to the chapels should 
belong to the abbey, the university claimed that under the accord of 1345 
the right of nomination of the chaplains had been ceded to the university. 
The abbey contended, on the other hand, that it had not intended, when 
it made the cession, to include that right for any future chapels to be 
founded in the churches. The controversy was eventually ended on 
November 15, 1423. Under the terms of the settlement the abbey and 
the university agreed to act as patrons alternately for the two chapels.’® 

The second of the two churches, St Cosmas, for which the university 
had acquired the right to name the chaplains in 1345, was of particular 
interest to the English-German nation from which came the first curé, 
Albert of Saxony. In St Cosmas the English-German nation held 


76 Du Boulay, Les bénéfices, pp. 121-123. On November 22, 1347, the university announced that 
it had accepted from the executors of the will of Simon Vayret, money deeded by Jean de Thelu for 
the foundation of a chapel in the church of St André des Arcs: Chart., 11, no. 1155, pp. 619-620; 
Du Boulay, Les bénéfices, pp. 50-51; Arch. Nat. M67A, nos. 34, 35 (C.6.S; C.6.1). 

77 For Jean Buridan, see Rashdall 1, 492, 563, note; and Lynn Thorndike, Hast. of magic and 
experimental science, Il, 374-375, note. 

78 Du Boulay, Les bénéfices, pp. so ff.3 citing Arch. univ. (C.6.B). The list of chaplains after 
Jean Buridan is extant only from the sixteenth century. The selection of chaplain was made by the 
senior representatives of the teaching faculty then in Paris and distributed as follows: one in Theology; 
two in Canon law; and one in Medicine; together with the rector of the university and the proctors 
of the four nations counting as one vote for the Faculty of Arts. 

Of some interest is the nature of the income property that the university purchased with money 
from the bequest. The university invested money as follows: it purchased 52 arpenta of arable land; 
about 5 arpenta of gardens; about 8 arpenta of woodland; about an arpentum and a half of pasture, 
12 solidi and vii denarii of small holdings; together with ten men and women of servile condition; 
with the right of jurisdiction in all matters over the foregoing, with the use of their beasts and pastur- 
age de Marolles. ‘The revenues from all these were to go to Jean Buridan and to his successors: 
Chart., II, no., 1156, dated Aug. 5, 1348; also BN 9950, 16th cent., fol. gv, not noted by the 
Chart. 

79 Chart., IV, no. 2224, dated Nov. 15, 1423; Du Boulay, Les bénéfices, pp. 60-62; Arch. Nat. 
M67A, nos. 38-39 (C.6.G). 
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assemblies, conducted divine services, and celebrated solemn feasts. 
Here, too, the nation keptatall times its treasures : the ornaments, archives 
and everything else that it considered most precious. ‘The coat of arms 
of the nation was inscribed on an antiquated tomb in the choir of the 
church.8° 

The cession or establishment of the above mentioned chapels in 
expiation of injuries inflicted by members of the abbey of St Germain on 
the university scholars served as a precedent for the acquisition of other 
similar foundations. Among these was the Chapel of Cardinal Chélet, 
established in the Cardinal’s name as the result of the injury and death 
of one of the scholars at the hands of the retainers of the cardinal when 
he was the papal legate in France. The reparations set forth in the 
terms of an agreement, signed on August 30, 1289, by Richard, a 
Franciscan Friar, acting for the cardinal, comprised, in addition to the 
payment of thirty pounds to the university for general expenses, the 
payment of twenty pounds annually for the upkeep of a chapel in Paris. 
This settlement was ratified some two months later, November, 1289, 
by King Philip [V.81 

In a similar fashion the university acquired the three Chapels of the 
Chatelet de Paris, as penance for the killing of Simon de Messemy 
(Messines), a regent master of arts. Asa result of this crime the chapels 
were founded under orders issued by Philip IV, on August 23, 1296, to 
the bailiff of Vermand. ‘The bailiff was requested, without delay, to 
require residents in the city of St Quentin to pay, on the basis of the 
court’s decision, to the University of Paris, one thousand and one hundred 
Parisian pounds, for the purpose of founding three or four chapels in 
which masses would be said for the repose of the souls of Simon de 
Messemy and other deceased scholars.82 The king had suggested that 
the university use the money to purchase some lands in the royal domain, 
and that it then apply the income or revenue derived from this source to 


80 For Albert of Saxony, see Thorndike, Hist. of magic and experimental science, 1, 579 ff.; 
Rashdall, 1, 563, note; Du Boulay, Les bénéfices, pp. 115-121, 123. Mention of Albert of Saxony 
was made in a general assembly of Sept. 1, 1361. Du Boulay (Joc. cit., p. 115) points out that there 
is some basis for acceptance of the belief that the English-German nation contributed toward the 
construction of the church. See also G. C. Boyce, The English-German nation in the University of 
Paris during the middle ages (St Catherine Press, 1927), pp. 150 ff. 

81 Du Boulay, Les bénéfices, p. 10; Arch. Nat. M67A, no. 29, dated August 30, 1289; Chart., Ul; 
no. 560. The friar indicated that he had already sought out and punished the authors of the murder. 
For the ratification of Nov. 1289, see Chart., I, no. 563. 

8 Du Boulay, Les bénéfices, pp. 16-173; Chart., 1, no. 597, pp. 71-72, August, 23 1296; PXTeH: 
Nat. K183, no. 3(1). The king apparently had to repeat his order the following February 18, 
December 6, and January 18, 1298, Chart., 11, p. 72, note. It was settled, as indicated, in October of 
1298. Du Boulay, Les bénéfices, pp. 16-17; Chart., 11, no. 609, p. 82. Only three chapels were 
set up. IJbid., II, no. 625. 
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the support and sustenance of the chaplains who would be appointed by 
the university to officiate in the chapels.88 However, when the unt- 
versity, in execution of this edict, in 1301, bought for one thousand 
Parisian pounds from Guillaume de Ulmo, a knight, some lands situated 
in the Parroisse d’Espinal near Long-Jumeau, the king refused his 
consent to the transaction, presumably because he wished to retain the 
lands for himself. In their place he assigned to the university sixty 
Parisian pounds of rent to be derived annually from the revenue of the 
gaol of the Chatelet for the sustenance of the three chaplains, each of 
whom was then to receive twenty pounds from the rector of the 
university.®4 

Sometime later, the sixty pounds ceased to be paid, either through the 
negligence of the chaplains, through lack of funds, in the disaster of the 
war that followed, or for other reasons. The university therefore in 
1358 presented a request for the money to the dauphin, the future 
Charles V. And, after instituting an inquiry into the matter, the dau- 
phin ordered the sum to be paid.8® This request also had to be repeated 
by Charles VI in a decree of September 15, 1417. At that time Charles 
VI asserted that he was confirming his father’s ordinance that the sum of 
sixty pounds be collated annually and that it be paid out of the returns 
of the Chatelet.86 The matter of the payment of this sum came up once 
again between 1433 and 1435, when the university petitioned the 
chancellor of France, Ludovicus of Luxemburg, bishop of Moriers, to 
see that the three chaplains were paid by the gaoler of the Chatelet, the 
sum of twenty pounds each.8? 

Two additional chapels, the ‘Chapels of the Trésor’ or ‘Domaine du 
Roy,’ were founded in 1304, as the result of the execution of a 
scholar by Pierre Jumel, the provost of Paris. In addition to the other 
penalties, already noted above, that had been imposed upon the provost 
for his misdeeds was the requirement that he found two chapels which 
would henceforth be at the disposition of the university. Each of the 
chapels was to be endowed with an income of twenty pounds payable 


83 Chart., I, no. 609, Oct. 1298; Arch. Nat. K183, nos. 3(1), 4, 73 original in Arch. Nat. M67A, 
no. 31. See also Du Boulay, Les bénéfices, pp. 16-17. 

84 Ibid., pp. 17-21; Chart., U, no. 618, Feb. 24, 1301; no. 625, March, 1302; Orig. Arch. Nat. 
M67A, no. 32; also in Arch. Nat. M67A, no. 30(4). 

85 Chart., WI, no. 1247, March, 1359; Du Boulay, Les bénéfices, pp. 21-28. The list of chaplains 
of the three chapels of the Chatelet is extant only from 1400 on, the choice going by turn to a master 
of each of the four nations. Ibid., pp. 28 ff. 

86 Chart., IV, no. 2083, September 15, 1417; Du Boulay, Les bénéfices, p. 21. 

87 Chart., IV, no. 2473, December 23, 1433-1435; Du Boulay, Les bénéfices, p. 28. The three 
chaplains were Pierre Maugier, licentiate, 1426; Jacques Galet, licentiate, 1428, both masters in 
Arts, and licentiates in Canon law; and the third, Guillaume Heuse, was bachelor in Theology, 1433, 
licentiate, Dec. 23, 1435. 
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annually from the royal treasury by the provost of the city, but, during 
his lifetime, by Pierre Jumel himself.88 

The university was the recipient, too, of still a further gift of chapels, 
the five Chapels of Savoisi. These were established as compensation for 
the injury and murder of some of the university members by the retainers 
of Charles of Savoisi, the king’s chamberlain. From the details con- 
tained in the complaints of July 15, made by the university to the queen 
and the dukes of Orléans and of Burgundy, and repeated by Jean Gerson, 
on July 19, the attack on the scholars was made while they were parti- 
cipating in a university procession on July 14, 1404.89 The procession 
was preceding from St Mathurins to the church of St Catherine du 
Val des Ecoliers, to offer up prayers for the peace of the church, for the 
kingdom and for the safety of the monarch. ‘The violence had erupted 
when the university procession encountered the retainers of Charles of 
Savoisi on their way to water their horses in the Seine. Instead of halting 
until the procession had passed, the horsemen reportedly rode directly 
into it, injuring several of the scholars who retaliated by hurling stones 
at men and horses. The horsemen then beat a hasty retreat to the 
Hétel de Savoisi. And after arming themselves with bows and arrows 
and enlisting reinforcements from the men at the Hotel, they returned 
to the affray. At this time they seriously wounded a number of scholars, 
some of them even inside the church itself. Eventually, however, be- 
cause of their superiority in numbers, the scholars won out, and they at 
once lodged a complaint regarding the attack with the queen, and with the 
dukes of Orléans and of Burgundy. In addition, on July 19, the uni- 
versity masters threatened to abandon the city of Paris, if they were not 
given adequate redress for the injuries they had suffered. They de- 
manded particularly the immediate arrest of the Count of Savoisi. And 
when such redress was not forthcoming at once, lectures were called off 
for six weeks. ‘The rector forbade the paedagogii®® to receive children in 
the schools and ordered a cessation of teaching in all faculties and of 
sermons in all the churches. On July 15, moreover, a specific list of 


88 See above, pp. 134 ff.; also Du Boulay, Les bénéfices, pp. 34 ff.; Chart., U, no. 653, p. 118. Arch. 
Nat. M67A, no. 33 (C.6.P), dated Nov. 1304, contains the communication of Philip the Fair with his 
seal. Cf. Recueil des hist. des Gaules, xxu1, 766, note 3; 768, note 2. The list of chaplains for the 
Chapels du Trésor, which is extant only from the year 1400, indicates that the choice of the chaplains 
circulated among the members of the four nations: Du Boulay, Les bénéfices, p. 46 ff. . 

89 Chart., IV, no. 1805, July 14-19, 1404; Du Boulay, Les bénéfices, pp. 63 ff.; Du Boulay, Hist. 
univ. Paris., V, 95-96. ‘The affair appears to have taken on such large proportions because of the 
schism and rivalry of the houses of Orléans and of Burgundy. See further Chronique a’ Enguerran 
de Monstrelet, 1, 73-75; and Religieux de Saint-Denis, 111,186. Monstrelet dates the mélee in 14033; 
but it is dated in 1404, by the Religieux of St Denis. On Charles de Savoisi, see Hist. litt. XXIV, 417. 

90 The paedagogus, or paedagogue, was apparently a teacher of grammar to young students en- 
trusted to his care: see Rashdall, 1, 499, note 2. 
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grievances was drawn up and sent by Jean Gerson, Chancellor of Notre 
Dame, and a leading member of the university, to the Parlement of 
Batis. 

Asa result of these proceedings, the Count of Savoisi was summoned 
on August 19 and was interrogated by the court. And on August 22, 
when the king’s health (or sanity) returned, the count was informed of the 
sentence to be imposed upon him. He was henceforth to be banished 
along with all members of his family from the king’s household. He was 
to be deprived of all his offices; his house was to be demolished, a task 
which the students immediately set about performing, and he was to pay 
two hundred pounds for the founding of the chapels which would be 
under the control of the university; also a thousand pounds for the 
scholars who had been wounded, and a thousand pounds to the uni- 
versity, for general use. Charles of Savoisi was then to leave the 
kingdom.% 

In the appointment of chaplains for the five additional chapels thus 
set up as a result of the settlement with Charles of Savoisi, each of the 
four faculties of the university was to have a voice. ‘Three were to 
be selected by the higher faculties of Theology, Canon Law, and 
Medicine, and one by the Faculty of Arts. The fifth was to be 
named by the rector.9? After the death of Charles of Savoisi, the king 
established caretakers who, in addition to looking after the properties 
of the count’s minor children, also had the task of paying the rent of one 
hundred pounds for the support of the five chaplains of the university. 
When the caretakers refused to carry out this order the university filed 


91 Du Boulay, Les bénéfices, pp. 63-643 Chart., IV, no. 1805, July 14-19. For Jean Gerson, and 
for his activities at this time at Paris, cf. zbid., no. 1761, pp. 42-43; also Du Boulay, Hist. 
univ. Paris., v, 95-96, and above, pp.182 ff. The long peroration by Jean Gerson in the vernacular 
isin Du Boulay, Hist. univ. Paris., v, 95-106. See also L. Salembier, Petrus de Alliaco (1886), 
Desspnotels: 

82 Arch. Nat. M67A, no. 4; Chart., Iv, nos. 1807, Aug. 1404; fournal du Nicolas de Baye (ed. 
Tuetey), I, 93-94; WU, 288; and the other references indicated by the Chartularium. See also Du 
Boulay, Les bénéfices, pp. 63-64; Du Boulay, Hist. univ. Paris., v, where in addition to the ‘Com- 
plaint to the Parlement’ prepared by Jean Gerson (zbid., v, 95-106) there is the ‘arret de Parl.,’ 
July 19, 1404. Ibid., Vv, 106-107; and BN nou. acq. fr. 8404, ‘Regis. du Parl.,’ tom. 83, fol. 6, for 
the dates 1404, July 14; Aug. 19; Aug. 22(23); and June 14, 1406. 

Charles of Savoisi is said to have lived outside the kingdom of France in such an exemplary fashion 
that he was later pardoned by the king, with whom he made his peace, and he was then returned to the 
king’s council. Permission, with the consent of the university, was also given to the count to rebuild 
his house on June 14, 1406. 

According to the account in Hist. litt. (xxv, 672), Charles de Savoisi’s mansion was situated on 
the Rue de Marivaulx and Rue du Roi-de-Sicile. It was said to be striking in its grandeur, in the 
beauty of the materials and particularly of the paintings. The above account suggests the house 
was probably not destroyed in 1404. 

°8 Chart., Iv, no. 1808; and for the difficulties raised over the choice by the Faculty of Medicine, 
Dec. 27, 1417, see Chart., IV, no. 2090. 
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suit against them and won the case in decisions handed down on January 
30, and July 30, 1427.94 
The benefices which thus belonged to the university by right of 
patronage were numerous and substantial. The presentation of 
candidates for these benefices was usually made in turn by each of the 
faculties and nations. However, the practice of considering each 
faculty equal to another in alternately presenting candidates for the 
benefices was challenged in the fifteenth century by the French nation. 
In a congregation held on February 26, 1421, that nation declared that 
the existing procedure was prejudicial to the Faculty of Arts which had 
more members than all the rest of the university put together. It was, 
the spokesmen for the nation declared, even more unfair to the French 
nation which had five provinces, in each of which there were almost as 
many members as there were in all the rest of the nations in the uni- 
versity. The French nation therefore put forward a series of suggestions 
to be followed. ‘These stipulated first, that each nation be counted equal 
to each faculty in the matter of appointments to the benefices, so that the 
higher faculties would havethree and the Faculty of Arts would have four; 
second, that seven deputies be selected from the university, one from each 
of the higher faculties, and one from each of the nations. Each of these 
seven deputies would then take an oath, in the presence of the university, 
that he would present to the university the candidate, according to his 
conscience, whom he knew to be the most needy and qualified in that 
faculty or nation whose turn it was to provide a candidate. Third, they 
proposed that the one so chosen should take an oath that neither in his 
patrimony nor in his benefice would he spend a sum greater than forty 
pounds for conveyances (portantes). It was suggested, too, that if it 
should happen, that at the time the vacancy occurred, the rector was a 
pauper, the seven deputies should present him to the university for the 
post. Also, to prevent plurality of holdings it was proposed that no one 
was to have at the same time, or successively, two benefices assigned to 
him by the university. And finally, there was to be a provision that if 
anyone holding a benefice from the Faculty of Arts should go on toa 
higher faculty, the faculty to which he went would be deprived of its 
mcr. ° 
Although these proposals are of interest, they were not adopted since 
even the French nation did not as a whole approve them and since they 
were also rejected by the university. Some years later, on June 11, 
94 Chart., IV, no. 2275; Du Boulay, Les bénéfices, pp. 68 ff. 
95 On the entire subject of benefices belonging to the university, see especially Du Boulay, Les 
bénéfices, pp. 4, 32 ff., 151 ff. These benefices did not include those of the chapels of the Colleges 


which were properly only endowments dependent upon their founders. 
96 Chart., IV, no. 2172, Feb. 26, 1426; Du Boulay, Les bénéfices, pp. 139-140, dated Feb. 25. 
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1429, the Faculty of Theology, provided an alternate plan whereby the 
benefices would go in rotation to each of the faculties and nations. Un- 
der this proposal each faculty and each nation would in turn have the 
right to name the member of the university who was qualified and suit- 
able for the vacant benefice. The order to be followed would be first to 
the Faculty of Theology, second to the Faculty of Canon law; third to 
the Faculty of Medicine; and finally to the Faculty of Arts, according 
to the order of the four nations.°” ‘This plan although acceptable to the 
three higher faculties with whom the German Nation ranged itself, was 
rejected by the other nations of the Faculty of Arts. Difficulties over 
the matter therefore continued and apparently were not settled until 
FAsOr 

By the middle of the fifteenth century, the university scholars thus had 
the right not only to be nominated to benefices either under papal or 
episcopal authority but also to a number under the direct patronage of 
the university itself. There was, too, in the course of the fifteenth 
century, no decrease in their numbers. But the university’s right to 
present candidates acceptable only to itself was challenged by both the 
pope and the king. Hence on February 4, 1436, the university 
petitioned Pope Eugenius IV in this regard. The petition called atten- 
tion to the fact that patronage of these benefices belonged tothe university 
by force of custom; and that therefore Eugenius IV should declare null 
and void all collations of benefices of this kind made by the papal curia.®® 
The more serious threat, however, to university prerogatives in these 
matters came from the monarch, who could not so easily be persuaded. 
For, as was demonstrated by the punitive action taken against the 
university delegates in 1418 when they opposed the royal will, therecould 
no longer be any effective opposition to the monarch.1°° ‘Thus while 
the increased royal patronage did not curtail the numbers of benefices to 
which university graduates could succeed, the growing power and 
authority of the king did limit the exercise of the university’s right 
to present candidates of its own choosing, unless they were acceptable 
to the monarch. It was now only with the king’s permission and under 
his authority and supervision that this right could be exercised. 


9? Chart., IV, no. 2323; Du Boulay, Les bénéfices, pp. 140-141. 

8 Jbid., pp. 141 ff., and 146 ff, for the “Extr. des Regist. de Parl., 1480.’ 
99 Chart.) IV, NO. 2475, pp. 577-578, Feb. 4, 1436. 

100 See above. 
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SUPERVISORY RIGHTS EXERCISED BY THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PARIS 


“a tae University of Paris from the thirteenth century on had come 
to exercise control not only over the content, method, and hours of 
lectures, examinations, and the like, but also over the individual members 
of the association through the faculties! In addition, the university had, 
through the rector, assumed the power of jurisdiction over a number of 
persons who were not members of the association but who were closely 
connected with the work of the studium. And the most important of 
these were concerned with the production of books. ‘The university 
had thus taken under its supervision a number of stationarii.2 Some- 
times also called 4brarit or booksellers, these stationarii performed the 
services of a modern printer-publisher, as well as the functions usually 
associated with the /drarius, or bookseller, that is of a middle man who 
bought and sold books on commission. However, the principal func- 
tion of the stationarii in relation to the university was concerned with the 
preparation and hiring out of the standard copy or exemplar of a text that 
was to be reproduced. ‘The exemplar was first copied into a number 


1 See above. The Faculties were careful to retain the right to decide whom they would exclude 
as well as admit to their association. Hence on May 17, 1272, the masters of the Faculty of Canon 
law refused to admit Master Guido de Gastina to their association unless he had sworn to obey their 
statutes; Chart., I, no. 442; also on March 28, 1264, Urban IV tried unsuccessfully to get the masters 
in the Arts Faculty to restore to their group Gualterus de Vaceria whom they had excluded 
for disciplinary reasons. Jbid., I, no. 395. 

The penalties applied by the Faculties for disobedience or for acting contrary to the statutes were 
expulsion from the association and deprivation of all university privileges, followed by the charge 
of perjury which would be punishable by excommunication. Hence on Feb. 18, 1277, the 
Faculty of Canon Law condemned Master Emmanuel, Archdeacon of Cremona, as a perjurer and 
as guilty of contumacy, because he had failed to keep his promise to pay six pounds, and further 
because he had failed to appear when summoned. He was also to be deprived of his right to teach 
Canon law at Paris. Chart.,1, no. 472, p. 542. See also the statutes of the Faculty of Arts, Dec. 5, 
1275, for the prescribed penalty. Jbid., 1, p. 532. 

2 On the stationarii, and the reproduction of texts, see Paul Delalain, Etude sur le libraire parisien 
du XIIe au XVe siecle d’aprés les documents publiés dans le Cartulaire del université de Paris (Paris, 
1891); also Jean Destrez, La pecia dans les manuscrits universitaires du XIIIe et du XIV® siécle (Paris 
1935); and the recent study by Reverend John H. Harrington, The Production and distribution of 
books in western Europe to the year 1500 (printed for private circulation, New York, 1956), pp. 58 
ff.; also 94 ff. See also H. Rashdall, 1, 421-422, and notes; E. A. Van Moé, ‘Documents 
nouveaux sur les libraires, parcheminiers, et imprimeurs en relation avec l’université de Paris a la 
fin du XV¢ siécle,’ Humanisme et Renaissance, II (1935), 5-25. 

8 Delalain, op. cit., pp. ix ff.; and p. xix. 
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(depending on the length of the work) of separated sections called pecia,* 
each usually comprising four folios or eight pages and then the several 
peciae, when completed, were carefully examined, for the accuracy of the 
text, and the correctness of the transcription, by a commission of four 
university professors or masters. If found correct, the exemplar was 
approved and the title of the work was added to the official list of exem- 
plaria which the stationarius had on deposit for hire or rental. The 
commission which was appointed by the university had, in addition to the 
examination for accuracy of the text, to note the number of peciae and had 
to set this information and the price at which the peciae were to be rented 
or hired out beside the title of the work.® 

Hence, under the controls set by the university, the stationarius 
employed the scribes, illuminators, and binders who would prepare 
copies of the exemplar. He also made available for hire the individual 
peciae of the exemplar. Thus, if a master or student wished to make his 
own copy of a scholarly text, he could borrow or rent one pecia at a time 
from the stationarius, for the fixed fee set by the university commission. 
When each pecia was copied he might return it and obtain another until 
all had been copied. It was thus possible to have several persons 
engaged at the same time in the copying of a standard text, and the 
production of an adequate supply of books was then facilitated.6 Super- 
vision over the stationarius was maintained by the fact that, before he 
could be entrusted with the exemplaria, he had to comply with the 
specifications set by the university. That is he had to demonstrate that 
he had sufficient learning to enable him to appreciate and judge the value 
and merit of the books entrusted to his care. He had also, along with 
the scribes, illuminators, and binders, to take an oath to be obedient 
and faithful to the university. And, as at Bologna, the stationarius had 
to put up a monetary bond which varied in amount. In return, he and 
the scribes, illuminators, and binders, might, as indicated above, be 
accorded the right to enjoy the same privileges and exemptions as the 
masters and scholars.’ The stationarii who complied with the above 


4 On the pecia, probably so-called from piece (pecia), see Destrez, op. cit., pp. 6 ff. 

> Destrez, op. cit., pp. 6 ff.; Chart., 1, no. 530, pp. 644-645, contains the list of books of theology, 
philosophy, and law, with the prices. The document has been translated into English by ©. 
Thorndike, University records and life in the middle ages (New York, 1944), no. 49. Onthe Paris 
list of 1286, the treatise of Bartholomew of England, ‘On the properties of things,’ had 102 peciae, 
each renting at four sous; while St Augustine’s treatise, ‘On the Trinity,’ had forty-eight peciae 
renting at three sous each. 

® Destrez, op. cit., p. 6. Destrez points out that the plan was similar to that used in the monasteries 
from the ninth century onward. Ibid., p. 21. 

” Chart., 1, no. 4623 Il, nos, 661, 733, 825; Delalain, op. cit. pp. xxii ff.; xxviii ff. There is a sum- 
mary of the acts concerning the power and direction of the University of Paris over the writers of 
books, and the printers who succeeded them, as well as over the booksellers, binders and illuminators, 
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provisions would then be assured, too, of a virtual monopoly of the 
university's patronage. By 1323, there were some twenty-eight or 
twenty-nine such stationarii, including the wife of one of them.8 

On the whole, however, the university regulations were not always 
followed. Although the s¢ationarii agreed in principle to be under the 
university’s jurisdiction, some of them appeared loath in practice to 
subordinate their own interests to those of the university. This is 
suggested in the statutes drawn up for control over them. In the 
earliest of these extant, for the year 1275, attention was called to the 
fact that some stationarii or booksellers, ‘given to insatiable cupidity, are 
in a way ungrateful and burdensome to the university.’® Provision was 
therefore made that each of the stationarii, in person every second year, or 
whenever the university should desire it, must take an oath to abide by 
the university regulations. Under them he would be required to accept 
books for sale, to guard them carefully, and to display them prominently 
so that prospective buyers might see them readily. Moreover, the 
stationari had to agree that they would follow the university provisions 
on prices;!° and that they would be guided by the special stipulations 
regarding the correction or errors in the exemplaria.4 In later statutes, it 
was further emphasized, that any exemp/aria that were in circulation and 
that were found to be incorrect must be called to the attention of the 
university rector who would then proclaim this fact throughout the 
schools. The faulty exemplar was then to be publicly presented to 
the university by the stationarius in the presence of the rector and of the 
proctors of the four nations so that the errors could be corrected by com- 
petent scholars, whom the university might delegate to the task.1?_ In 
the event that the stationarius should loan out copies of the uncorrected 
exemplar, he would be liable, for so doing, to punishment under the 
judgment of the university.18 

The stationarit, moreover, were reminded in 1275, as well as on other 
occasions, that the penalty for non-compliance with the foregoing 


in Bibliothéque nationale MS fonds francais 22110, fol. 3r; and fols. 276-285. In regard to the 
bond see especially the letters patent of Charles VI for Dec. 12, 1403, providing for a bond of 200 
pounds. Czart., Iv, no. 1802; also zbid., Iv, no. 1857, Oct. 18, 1408. 

8 Delalain, op. cit., p. xl; Chart., U, no. 825, note. 

9 Chart., 1, no. 462, Dec. 8, 1275; original Arch. Nat. M68, no. 1. The entire document is 
translated by L. Thorndike, op. cit., no. 49. 

10 Chart., 1, no. 462; also ibid., 11, no. 628, Aug. 24 or after, 1302, containing the oaths which the 
librarii or stationarii are to take to the university regarding prices and the correctness of the exemplaria; 
and ibid., 11, no. 642, Feb. 25, 1304, relating to prices. 

11 See above; also C#art., I, no. 462. 

12 Bibliothéque nationale fonds francais 22110, fol, 275v; Chart., 11, no. 825; original Arch. Nat. 
M68, no. 14 (D. 18. SS.) 

13 See references in preceding note. 
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provisions would apply both to those who had renewed their oath to the 
university as well as to those who had neglected to do so. ‘That is a 
stationarius or bookseller who should violate any of the above regulations 
would ever afterward be shunned by members of the university. 
Masters and students would be forbidden, under penalty of expulsion 
from the university and deprivation of all their privileges, to trade with 
him. He would also be deprived of whatever benefits and privileges he 
had enjoyed as a client of the university, and would, in addition, be 
denounced as a perjuror because he had broken his oath.! 

Despite the comparative severity of these penalties, the stationaru 
continued, on occasion, to violate their oaths, judging from the accusations 
against them of fraudulent practices and even of cheating the masters and 
students. Eventually, in 1342, the university had the stationarit sum- 
moned to a university congregation where it was found that some had 
erred through ignorance of the statutes, others through wrong inter- 
pretation. Hence, it was decided to have the stationari take their oath 
to the university once every year instead of every two years or whenever 
the university might decide it should be done. They were now asked, 
too, to take an oath similar to that exacted earlier, that they would faith- 
fully receive, keep, and prominently display the books brought to them 
for sale. ‘They were also asked to specify particularly that they would 
keep none of the books hidden, and that they would not charge the 
masters and scholars more than the legitimate price.t> In addition, the 
stationarii were to promise that they would make no pacts to receive wine 
in return for the books; that they would display in their shop windows 
only the list of true and corrected exemp/aria; and that they would neither 
display nor circulate those exemplaria that had not been corrected, 
approved and priced by the university.16 

That these measures required repetition is revealed by the further 
regulations drawn up by the university in 1370,!7 1376,18 and 1382,19 as 
well as thereafter into the fifteenth century,?° to deal with the stationarii, 


14 Chart.,1, no. 462. See also zbid., 1, no. 724, containing the university statute of June 12, 1316, 
providing that all ibrarii et stationarii who have neglected to take the oath to the university are 
deprived of their posts. For the oaths taken by individual stationarii, see Chart., 11, nos. 7113 
732; also Bibl. nat. fonds frang. 22110, fols. 267v-277r; and Chart., U, no. 1179, pp. 657-58. In 
1350, Nicolaus de Zelandia and Margarita, his wife were given the office of /ibrarius et stationarius, 
Chart., U, p. 658, note. See also for the fifteenth century, the oaths taken and the bonds put up, 


Chart., IV, no. 2631, April 16, 1448; and for the same date, no. 26323 no. 2633, April 18, 1448. 
15 [bid., 1, no. 1064, Oct. 1342. 


16 Ibid., 11, no. 1064, Pesan. 
18 Ibid., U1, no. 1407, Jan. 1376. 
19 Ibid., 111, no. 1473a, Nov. 23, 1382. 


20 [bid., IV, no. 1802, Dec. 12, 1403; tbid., IV, no. 2039, March 11, 1415; Bibl. nat. fonds francais 
22110, fols. 278v-279; 282r—283r. 


17 [bid., 11, no. 1361, Nov. 1370. 
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and the /ibrarii. On at least one of these occasions further attempts 
were made to reenforce the university’s regulations for administering 
punishment to individual stationarii or librarii who had either been 
delinquent in the performance of their duties or who had not acted in 
good faith according to their oaths.?! 

In addition to the control exercised over the stationarii and librarii by 
the university rector, the latter had the right to inspect in person and 
before any of it could be sold in Paris, the parchment brought in by 
merchants. Any merchant who had parchment to sell was to bring it 
first to St Mathurins and then was to inform the rector of his arrival. 
The rector was obliged to go himself or to send his personal representative 
to look over the parchment and to havea price set on it by four parchment 
dealers who had taken the oath to the university. The rector then had 
a schedule of prices set up. Any scholars who needed parchment might 
go to seek it at the Mathurins. There the merchant would be required 
to reserve the stock for twenty-four hours for the exclusive use of the 
scholars, and during this time, he could not sell any of it to merchants 
in the city of Paris.?? 

The enforcement of the above provisions drawn up to protect the 
scholars from unfair practices, as in the case of the stationarii, were 
fraught with difficulty. Nevertheless, university efforts to apply 
them continued. On October 30, 1291, following charges that uni- 
versity members had been cheated by the parchment dealers, the latter, 
although they had taken an oath to the university that they would commit 
no frauds, had insisted that the oath was not binding upon them.?% 
Eventually, however, they did consent to promise under oath, and 
either in ‘lingua romano,’ or in ‘gallico’ that they would not enter into 
any conspiracy or pact to the prejudice of the masters and scholars; that 
they would observe faithfully the provisions regarding the purchase and 
sale of parchment; that they would sell to the scholars without fraud; and 
that they would not conceal any of the parchment from them. Further- 
more, they promised not to go to the merchants outside Paris to buy 
parchment for themselves or for others; not to contract to buy parch- 
ment in the skins for future years; not to agree to make purchases in the 
dark or in candlelight; and not to make arrangements with merchants 


*1 See the reference in note 17, above. 

22 Chart., 1, no. 574, p. 48, June, 1291, statute regarding St Mathurins where the parchment was 
to be received; and Chart., 1, no. 574a, statute of probably the same date, prescribing the method of 
selling the parchment. See also Du Boulay, Recueil, pp. 165-168. In 1368, there were eighteen 
parchment dealers who had taken the oath to the university: ibid., pp. 163-164. But by 1488, 
their number had been reduced to four, the scribes to two; and the paper dealers to twelve, see 
below. 

= Crag. 11, nO. 575. 
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at the time of the fairs. They would, they conceded, go only to the 
Mathurins; and they would ask only a small fee in addition to the price 
that they had paid, that is six denariia pound. And finally they agreed 
to submit, as was required, to the university, and to pay the fines set if 
they violated the foregoing provisions. On the other hand, the scholars 
had to take an oath asserting that they were purchasing parchment at the 
Mathurins solely for themselves and their associations and not to 
reselkes 

The scholars had the right, too, to purchase parchment not only at the 
Mathurins but also at the fairs. And the university bedels had as one 
of their designated tasks the announcement through the schools of the 
holding of such fairs, the most famous being the Fair du Lendit. At 
these fairs, as elsewhere, the matter of priority in selection was a sub- 
ject of dissension.”> In 1396, there was a conflict between the bishop of 
Paris, Pierre d’Orgemont, and the university over the purchase of parch- 
ment at the Fair du Lendit. Intheaccount of the case presented before the 
Parlement of Paris, the bishop asserted that because of his station he had 
exercised his prerogative at the Fair du Lendit to obtain some parchment. 
But when. his retainers were about to take the parchment away, they 
were prevented from doing so by members of the university. The latter 
claimed that the university had the first right to see and purchase the 
parchment. However, the bishop would not relinquish his right to 
priority, after the king, in obtaining the parchment, a right which he 
claimed went back as faras memory goes. The case had therefore come 
before the Parlement of Paris for settlement.26 The university was 
prepared not only to oppose the bishop in defense of the right of priority 
over him, in examining parchment brought to Paris, but over others as 
well. On June 19, 1451, it was announced that the university would 
proceed to sue the abbot and the abbey of St Denis because one of the 
religious, against the custom formerly observed, had gone to visit the 
parchment dealers, in prejudice to the rector’s right to do so first, and in 
defiance of the liberties of the university. As a result, the university 
expelled, in perpetuity, the parchment dealers, who had permitted this 
and who were named Theodet and Dupet, from their office, on the charge 


*4 Chart., U, pp. 50-51. The oath is given in French, ibid., 11, p- 51. See also Du Boulay, 
Recueil, p. 166. 


25 Du Boulay, Recueil, pp. 167-169. For the sale of parchment at the Fair du Lendit, see Lecoy 


de la Marche, Les manuscrits et la miniature, pp- 34 ff.; also Du Boulay, Recueil, p. 205, where there 
is a description of a formal visit of the university headed by the rector to the Fair du Lendit. On 
the latter see also the excellent article L. Levillain ‘Essai sur les origines du Lendit,’ Revue historique, 
CLV (1927), 241-276. 


26 Chart., IV, NO. 1737, Pp. 19-20, June 17, 1396; and see the reference in the preceding note to 
the fair at Lendit. See also Bibl. nat. nouv. acq. fonds francais 8404, f. 293r. 
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that they had violated their oath to the university, and as an example to 
themrest:*" 

In addition to the parchment dealers, the university succeeded in 
establishing a control over the merchants who sold paper, that is the 
papetari or merchants of papyri, through the use of the oath. In return 
for taking the oath to the university the latter were exempted from all 
imposts and money exactions for the making, buying and selling of 
paper.28 However, in March of 1415, it was charged that some 
collectors of the imposts or tax farmers, with pretended ignorance of the 
traditional liberties and privileges of the merchants of paper, had 
attempted to impose upon them a tax of twelve denarii a pound. Asa 
result the university came to the defense of the merchants, and issued an 
announcement proclaiming that the collectors of revenues were incurring 
the penalties of excommunication by their action, and that the association 
of university masters would act as a garrison of protection for the preser- 
vation of their privileges as well as for those who belonged to their 
consortium by virtue of the oath taken to it.2 In the course, too, of the 
defense of the paper dealers’ exemption from the imposts in February 
of 1416, the university spokesmen emphasized the utility of such mer- 
chants to the university. They also declared that it was essential that 
paper be as cheap as possible because it was more commonly used than 
any other material.2° However, the numbers claiming the exemptions 
and charges of the abuse of the privileges had apparently become so 
excessive that even the university was impelled to take notice. Through 
its spokesmen, announcement was made in September of 1416 that only 
those parchment or paper dealers who had bound themselves to the 


27 Chart., IV, no. 2674; Auctarium I, 855, ibid., V, 439-440; and for Dupet, zbid., 11, 858, 26; 
also for 1448 when the university was ranged against the abbot, zbid., 13 7323 7333 7343 736, 
27. See also Du Boulay, Recueil, p.199. For other conflicts, also zb7@., pp. 170-1743 178-180; 
IQI-193. 

28 Chart., IV, no. 2039, March 11, 1415. The grants of privileges are said to go back sixty years 
or more. See further on the paper dealers, Bibl. nat. nouv, acq. fonds francais 8404, f. 346. 

29 Chart., IV, no. 2039. Despite this defense by the university, some few months later, on 
June 8, 1415, Jean Maillé, ibrarius and bedel of the university, was accused of being a tabernarius 
and of abusing the university privilege, since he had his own vineyards and was selling at retail the 
wine produced there. The tax farmers had therefore demanded that he pay the quatri¢me for the 
thirty barrels (queues) and 33 nuids. However, Jean had insisted that he owed nothing because he 
was a librarius and was bedel for the abbot of St Lau (i.e. S. Lupi). However, since he was forced to 
pay, he had appealed the case. In the charges brought against him it was asserted that Jean was not 
learned enough to be a dibrarius, since he could not read; and that he was in fact a wholesale merchant. 
At this time, too, reference was made to the fact that the number of brarii had, shortly before, been 
reduced to twenty in number (Chart., Iv, no. 2041, pp. 298-99); earlier the number had been twenty- 
eight (Chart., 11, pp. 531 ff.; and see above). However, in 1448, it is indicated that the number of 
librari who had taken the oath to the university was twenty-four: Chart., IV, no. 2631, p. 681. 

30 Chart., IV, no. 2057, p. 310; Feb. 24, 1416. See also zbid., IV, nos. 2060 and 2064, for other 
cases of similar import. 
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university by oath would be permitted to enjoy the university privileges. 
Moreover, the university deputies, at this time, went on to assert that 
their attention had been called by the members of the royal council to the 
fact that some merchants, who were unlettered and thoroughly unfitted 
for the office of parchment dealers, had refused to pay the royal subsidies, 
imposed to meet the needs of the kingdom, because they claimed to have 
bound themselves by oath to the university. Hence to prevent abuses, 
the university would insist that all merchants and others who were 
entitled to enjoy the university privileges and who were resident in Paris, 
carry with them at all times testimonial letters under the seal of the univer- 
sity rector as evidence that they had taken the oath to the university.*! 

The control which the university had thus established over those 
associated with the preparation and sale of materials needed for books, as 
well as of the books themselves, later formed the basis for the university’s 
claim to supervision over the printing of books. And as late as April 6, 
1513, the king, Louis XII, declared that it was his wish that the scribes 
of the university, whom he named true officers of the university, continue 
to enjoy their traditional liberties and privileges, despite the invention 
of printing.®? 

In justification, too, for the numerous privileges and immunities ex- 
tended to scholars and their retainers as well as to such clients as those 
named above, it was frequently pointed out that the university scholars 
were of great importance and worth to the public and to the church. 
Not only did individual graduates fill important posts in the royal, 
municipal and ecclesiastical councils, as well as the highest offices of the 
church itself, but also at Paris particularly, the higher faculties of the 


31 Chart., IV, NO. 2073, pp. 323-324, Sept. 14, 1416. 

32 Bibl. nat. fonds francais 22110, fol 337r-v. 

33 In this regard see especially Chart., m1, viii. In addition to the personages whose earlier 
university training has been noted, attention might be called to Master Richard Bellomonte, 
bachelor in theology and master of arts who was secretary to Queen Johanna of France in 1366: 
Chart., III, no. 1331, p. 158; also to Master Aymé Dubrueil, a doctor in canon law, who asserted that 
he was ‘maistre des requestes de l’ostel du roy,’ in 1386, and who had been offered the post of chan- 
cellor of France, but had preferred to remain at his post in the university. Chart., 111, p. 427. For 
the long struggle between Aymé Dubrueil and the Faculty of Canon Law, see ibid., 111, nos. 1528 
ff.; also no. 1546. Aymé Dubrueil lost his case against the Faculty but was later appointed arch- 
bishop of Tours, July 26, 1395, and was confirmed by Benedict XIII, on November 5. Jbid., 111, 
P- 477, note. Members of the medical faculty also served as physicians, tutors and chaplains, in 
the various courts; thus Matheus Reginaldi, master in arts and medicine, and at one time rector of 
the university, was physician to Louis, brother of Charles VI; also Jean Durand, master in arts and 
medicine, was physician to the duke of Burgundy; Nicholas Guibberti, master of arts, was tutor to 
the children of the duchess of Orléans. Chart., 111, pp. 449, 456-457, and notes. Similarly 
Master Jacques Saquespée, licentiate in medicine, who frequently served as ambassador for the 
university, was councilor to the duke of Burgundy; while Master John Grey, who had lived at 
Paris for many years, became councilor and physician to James, King of Scotland. Of illegitimate 
birth, he nevertheless was an archdeacon and acted as ambassador for Charles VI of France to the 
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university were called upon to perform specific tasks which were 
considered to be for the public welfare. And the university masters 
thus came to assume and exercise supervision over matters and persons 
not directly associated with the main tasks of the university. In this 
regard, the masters of the Faculty of Theology who were frequently 
called upon to give advice and counsel in matters of faith, came in time to 
consider themselves the supreme tribunal of the church in matters of 
faith and morals. ‘Thus on March 7, 1277, it was with the advice and 
counsel of the Faculty of theology, that the condemnation of the 210 
opinions of Siger de Brabant, Boethius de Dacia, and of many others was 
issued.?4 Similarly, in 1308, King Philip IV summoned the members 
of the Faculty to give him their views on the problem of the Templars. 
And it is interesting to note that in their reply the masters of theology 
concluded that the king did not have the right to decide matters relating 
to heresy without the express request of the church.2> The Faculty of 
Theology was called upon, too, in June of 1310, to examine Margareta 
‘dicta Porrette,’ who had written a book that was judged to be heretical.?6 
Similarly in 1333 and 1334, the masters of the faculty handed down their 


pope; also Jean “Boirly,’ master of theology, whom the university named one of its most celebrated 
clerks, was instructor and confessor to Catherine, Queen of England. And in 1426, at the request of 
the University of Paris he was named bishop of Meaux by Pope Martin V. See Chart., IV, p. 28, 
notes ; no. 2053, p. 308, note 3 (for Jean Boirly) ; no. 2125; etc. 

34 Chart., 1, no. 473, March 7, 1277. “This was preceded by the instructions of Jan. 18, 1277, sent 
by Pope John XXI to Stephen, bishop of Paris. Jbid., 1, no. 471. For earlier condemnations in 
which the masters of the Faculty of Theology were consulted, see Chart., 1, no. 176, the condemnation, 
on Dec. 21, 1247, of the errors of Jean of Brescia and of master Raimundi; also zbid., 1, no. 243, for 
the condemnation of the thirty-one errors excerpted from the Introductorio in Evangelium aeternum, 
and from the Evangelium aeternum. 

At a later time, the bishop of Paris, with the counsel and aid of the doctors of the Faculty of 
Theology, revoked the sentence of 1277 insofar as it appeared to be against the doctrines of St 
‘Thomas. Czhart., 1, no. 838, pp. 280-81, Feb. 14, 1325; L. Thorndike, Hist. of magic and 
experimental science (New York, 1934), UI, 767-68, and notes; also passim. 

35 Chart., WU, XIV; no. 664, pp. 125-128, and note, giving the following quotation which agrees 
essentially with the doctors’ views: ‘nec rex nec aliquis secularis princeps habet auctoritatem capiendi 
vel judicandi (hereticos) sine ecclesie requisitione. On May 25, 1308, the confession of faith by 
Jacques de Molay, master of the Templars, was made in the presence of the rector of the university, 
the chancellor of Paris, and certain of the masters in theology and others. See also Chart., 1, 
no. 666. 

36 Chart., U, no. 681, p. 143; and the references there noted. The work of Margareta was 
diligently examined and was found to be heretical. She was thereafter burned. 

In this same year 1310, apparently the works of Raymond Lull had come under scrutiny, since on 
Feb. 10, the official of the bishop of Paris declared that forty masters and bachelors of arts and of 
medicine had found the Ars brevis of Raymond Lull devoid of errors contrary to the faith. Also on 
August 2, 1310, King Philip IV commended Raymond Lull as a good and pious Catholic. Chart., 
I, no. 679, pp. 140-142; and ibid., 11, no. 684, p. 144, and note, Aug. 2, 1410. Moreover, on 
September g, 1411, Franciscus Caraccioli, the chancellor of Paris, asserted that he had found nothing 
against good morals or against sacred Doctrine in the several works of Raymond Lull: zb7d., 11, no. 
691, pp. 148-149. 
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verdict in the controversy relating to the question of the De visione 
beatifica, a controversy in which the view of the pope, John XXII, was at 
variance with that of the university masters.?” 

Moreover, by the second half of the fourteenth century the Faculty of 
Theology was no longer waiting to be asked for an opinion but was 
taking the initiative against those whom it charged with deviations from 
the Faith. In 1364, therefore, the masters of the Faculty began a long 
suit against a member of the Dominican order, Denys Foullechet, whom 
they accused of deviating from the Faith in his work on the Sentences.*8 
Also in the year 1375, between September 1 and December 31, the 
Faculty instituted an inquiry to determine who had translated into French 
the work of Jean of Jandun and Marsiglio of Padua.3® But the 
Faculty’s assumption that it was the supreme tribunal of the church in 
matters of faith and morals is perhaps most clearly demonstrated, as the 
editors of the Chartularium point out, by the long controversy against the 
Dominican, Jean de Montson, on the subject of the ‘Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin’ ;4° and in the subsequent conflict with the 
Franciscans, in which the Faculty set itself above the popes.44 In1398, 
too, the Faculty issued the conclusions that had been reached by the 
masters after mature consideration and that related to superstitious 
practices such as the use of images, invocation of spirits, magic arts, and 
the like, all of which were condemned, with the accompanying assertion 
that it was not the Faculty’s intention, in doing so, to impair the true and 
lawful traditions of science and the arts, but rather to proceed against 
those senseless errors and superstitious practices that were contaminating 
and undermining true piety.42 The Faculty of Theology, too, served as 


37 On the controversy over the question of the Beatific Vision, see especially the summary of the 
arguments and bibliography in the introduction to the edition of William of Ockham’s “Tractatus 
contra Ioannem,’ in Guzillelmi de Ockham opera politica (Vol. 11, ed. H. S. Offler, Manchester 
University Press, 1956), pp. 20 ff. See also Chart., 11, pp. 414 ff.; and for the views of the masters of 
theology, see especially zbid., 1, nos. 975, 981, 982. 

38 Chart., II, nos. 1298-1299, Nov. 15-23. The instrument of the revocation made at Avignon 
by friar Denys Foullechat is dated Jan. 31,1365. | Chart., III, no. 1300, pp. 122-124; Arch. Nat. 
Wy5;n0..1277. 

°° Chart., II, no. 1406, pp. 223-27. The commissioners of Gregory XI had been sent to find out if 
the Faculty of Theology had approved the French translation of the Defensor pacis, and the response 
was negative. 

*° Chart., U1, pp. 486-533. In 1387, in his presentation of the case, the dean of the faculty, 
Rudolphus Glachardi, as noted by the Chart., before the assembled theologians, without contra- 
diction, asserted that the Faculty of Theology was above the church and the pope: ‘Et exinde parta 
est illa percelebris fama, que in hac alma facultate tanquam in sede sua Catholicam veritatem reponit, 
nec ab ea umquam avelli potuisse commendat. Ibid., 111, no. 1557, pp. 487-489, and especially p. 468 
for the above quotation. 

4! Chart., IV, nos. 1871, 1873, 1874, 1877-80, 1885-87, 1900, 2562, 2567, etc. See Rashdall, 1, 
395-97, the notes by the recent editors. See also the preceding note. 

* Chart., IV, no. 1749, pp. 32-36, Sept. 19, 1398, particularly p. 34. 
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a final court of appeal in the litigation over the question of the authen- 
ticity of the head of the martyr, St Denis.48 And finally, it was in 
accord with this tradition that the trial of Jeanne d’Arc was referred to 
the masters of the Faculty of Theology at Paris.44 

It was, however, not only in matters of faith and morals that the masters 
of the higher faculties assumed responsibility or were called upon to 
render services in the public interest. The rdle taken by the Faculty 
of Medicine in the care and preservation of the health of residents of 
Paris and its environs is a conspicuous example of such public service. 
Not only did the masters respond in October of 1348, the year of the 
first significant outbreak of the Black Death, to King Philip VI’s request 
for an account of the plague, by giving a written report on the causes, 
antecedents, effects, and salutary measures to be undertaken for its 
control but also members of the faculty engaged in active practice among 
those striken by the dread malady. And they did so not only in 1348 
but in all the recurrent attacks of the plague.*® In addition to this 
service, the members of the Faculty also engaged in a valiant effort, from 
the thirteenth century on, to stamp out charlatanism and to prevent the 
continued practice of medicine by ignorant, unlettered, and unlicensed 
persons. And to achieve this end regulations were drawn up against 
illicit practice by unlicensed persons, and their active prosecution was 
undertaken with the aid of the bishop’s court. Some account of the 
several trials in the fourteenth century involving these university 
statutes has already been taken elsewhere and need not detain us here.*® 

In general, it may be noted that the chief authority upon which the 
Faculty of Medicine based the claim to the right to prosecute unlicensed 
persons who were practicing medicine was an alleged statute said to have 


43 Chart., IV, no. 1833, p. 143, Dec. 5, 1406; Arch. Nat. LL r1ogc, p. 614. On the entire affair 
see F, Delaborde in Mém. de la Soc. de V hist. de Paris., x1, 297-409. Litigation regarding the authen- 
ticity of the head of the martyr St Denis had been going on for some time, and was finally referred 
to the Faculty of Theology. On Nov. 20, the bishop of Paris had asserted that a large portion of 
the head was preserved with other relics in the church at Paris. On the other hand the religious of 
St Denis had declared in October and continued to maintain that they had the entire head of the 
martyr and that the church of Paris had nothing. 

44 Chart., IV, p. 142, note; also nos. 2369-2390. 

45 Chart., II, no. 1159, p. 623; A. M. Campbell, Te Black Death and men of learning (New York, 
1931), pp. 14-17; and cf. ibid., p. 92. See also E. Wickersheimer, Commentaires de la faculté de 
médecine de Vuniversité de Paris (1395-1516), (Paris, 1915), pp. Ixxxvili—xci; 21, 24, 26, 34, 104 
et passim. In the fifteenth century so many masters, because of the greater multitude of the sick, 
were occupied with practice that they were unable to carry on their teaching: Chart., Iv, pp. 351- 
52; and for other documents relating to the plague, zbid., III, no. 1284, p. 107; and Auctarium U1, 
254,39. Inthe year 1500 when the provost of the city of Paris asked the Faculty’s aid in combating 
the plague, the spokesmen for the faculty requested that in return for the masters’ services, the provost 
aid in the fight against illegal medical practice by empirics. Wickersheimer, of. cit., pp. Ixxxvili- 
xci; also pp. 524 (1499-1500) and 448 (1500-1501). 

46 See my article, ‘The Faculty of Medicine at Paris, Charlatanism, and unlicensed medical 
practices in the later middle ages,’ Bulletin of the history of medicine, XXVII (1953), I-20. 
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been made at some early date by the bishop’s court at Paris. Although, 
in 1311 and 1322, the date of this authorization was put at a time some 
two hundred years before,*” it is probable, as Dr Wickersheimer asserts, 
that it was toward 1220 that the Faculty obtained from the diocesan 
official a decision reserving the right to practice medicine at Paris and in 
the faubourgs to those who had obtained the license in medicine with the 
approval of the chancellor of Notre Dame. Those who disobeyed this 
regulation were, after a first warning, to be excommunicated, and they 
were to be fined sixty Parisian pounds; with the sum collected to be 
divided between the Faculty and the diocesan official.48 In 1270 the 
Faculty took action against a master licensed contrary to custom; and 
the following year, 1271, it not only issued a more detailed listing of the 
requirements for obtaining the license to teach and practice medicine, 
which was to be conferred by the chancellor of Notre Dame, but also 
undertook to denounce what it termed was illegal practice. That is the 
measures called attention to the persons who were practicing illegally, 
without a license and without the approval of the Faculty, and who were 
‘by shameful and brazen usurpation,’ assuming the office of medical 
practitioners at Paris. These empirics were further denounced, too, 
because they had, without the approval and counsel of the more learned 
members of the profession, administered to all comers medicine which 
they had concocted out of their own heads, and not in accordance with 
the official pharmacopeia.*® Moreover, the Faculty pronouncement 
asserted that the empirics by their treatment of the sick were basing 
their procedures on the whims of chance and fortune alone and that 
they were therefore criminally handing over many to suffering and 
even to death. By their malpractice, they were not only imperilling 
the lives of those whom they treated but also the safety of their own souls, 
since they were daily incurring the ban of excommunication which would 
be launched against them by the official of the bishop of Paris. Hence, 
to put an end to the perpetuation of such practice which was not only 
perilous to the residents of Paris but also a discredit to the good name of 


47 Bulletin of the history of medicine, XXVUI (1953), 7-8. 

48 Wickersheimer, op. cit., pp. Ixxii-Ixxiii; and note 49, below. From 1271, the royal authority 
had recognized the privileges of the Faculty of medicine which, in the course of the fourteenth 
century, also interested the pope in its cause; Chart., 11, 844, 9003; III, no. 1211; Wickersheimer, op. 
cit.. pp. 72-73. In 1423, it was with excommunication and a fine of 40 pounds that the bishop of 
Paris and the official menaced the empirics. Wickersheimer, OD NCI saul a7. 

4° For the statute of the masters of medicine against master Pierre de Lengres, dit ‘Claudus’ in 
1270, and against the bachelors licensed contrary to custom, see Chart., 1, no. 433, p. 488; Wickers- 
heimer, op. cit., 11, 645. The faculty condemned Pierre to pay a fine of 10 pounds. The statute of 
1271, Chart., 1, no. 434, pp. 488-90, has been translated by L, Thorndike, University records, 
(1944), no. 4o. 
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the more learned members of the medical profession, the doctors of the 
Faculty declared they had met and had drawn up the series of measures 
which were, they asserted, in accord with a statute made a long time 
before. °° 

The regulations of 1271 were directed particularly against ‘certain 
manual operators,’ who made or possessed various medicaments which 
they administered without knowing the relation which these medicines 
had to diseases. Under threat therefore of every penalty allowed by 
civil and canon law, it was provided that no surgeon, male or female, no 
apothecary nor herbalist, was to exceed or overstep the limits or bounds 
of his craft, either secretly or publicly. The surgeon was to engage only 
in manual practice, the apothecary and herbalist were only to mix drugs 
which were to be administered exclusively by masters in medicine or 
under their express license. No one of the aforementioned was to visit 
any sick person, nor was he ‘to administer to him any alterative medicine 
or laxative or anything else’ that pertained to a physician ; nor was he to 
advise that it be administered except by a master in medicine. Surgeons, 
apothecaries, and herbalists, too, were to be bound by oath to obey these 
provisions. Furthermore, bachelors in medicine, that is those who had 
been permitted to lecture, but who were not yet licensed as masters in the 
medical faculty, under penalty of having their promotions withheld, were 
strictly forbidden to visit patients or to administer to them any drugs 
unless they were accompanied by or were in the presence of a master of 
the medical faculty. Information regarding anyone acting contrary 
to this statute was to be revealed secretly and under oath to the dean or to 
some teaching master in the medical faculty. ‘The one to whom such 
information was given was to be obliged to shield the informer. *! 

Thus armed with laws of its own making the Faculty through the dean 
undertook the more difficult task of enforcement. In 1311, 1312, and 
1322, charges were brought against persons practicing illegally, as has 
been noted elsewhere.®* But although the university in each instance 
was able to obtain judgment against them, and was supported in its 
actions by the Conservator of Apostolic privileges, the numbers of em- 
pirics and charlatans apparently were increasing instead of decreasing. °8 
The medical Faculty had thus turned to Pope John XXII for aid. 
However, before taking action Pope John XXII had asked the bishop 
of Paris to institute an inquiry into the reports of practice by empirics 
and charlatans. He then reaffirmed the earlier provision that no one was 


50 Chart., I, NO. 434, pp. 488-90. 51 See the reference in the preceding note. 

52 Bulletin of the history of medicine, XXVUI (1953), 7-8. 

53 Loc. cit., 7-12. For the Conservator of Apostolic Privileges, who at this time was the bishop of 
Senlis, see above passim; also Rashdall, 1, 342-433 417-19. 
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to practice medicine in the city or suburbs of Paris, unless approved by 
the Faculty of medicine, and he asked the bishop to see that the measure 
was enforced. *4 

Throughout the fourteenth century, the medical Faculty’s supervision 
of medical practice, and its prohibition of practice by those who were not 
licensed was supported by the papacy. Clement VI in 1340 threatened 
to excommunicate not only those who attempted to practice in Paris 
without a license or the approval of the medical faculty but also those who 
utilized the services of such empirics.®° The Faculty attempted, too, to 
tighten the restrictions on the practice of medicine by bachelors in 
medicine who had not yet received the license to teach or practice. 
These student physicians were to take an oath that they would not practice 
medicine nor would they visit the sick unless they were accompanied by 
one of the masters in the faculty. °° 

In addition to this endeavor to supervise medical practice, the Faculty 
continued the effort to regulate the apothecaries. In February of 1322, 
measures in addition to those of 1271 were drawn up ‘in the public 
interest,’ requiring all apothecaries and dealers in drugs to appear each 
year before the assembled Faculty to take the oath that they were doing 
everything in their power to carry on effectively their work as apothe- 
caries and herbalists. ‘They were to swear that they were keeping on 
hand for easy reference a corrected copy of the 4utidotarium of Nicholas of 
Salerno ;°’ that they were using true and accurate weights that had been 
tested ; that they were avoiding the use of corrupted drugs ; and that they 
were not making use of any substitute drugs for those that they lacked, 
other than those which were provided in the Quid pro quo.®°8 Moreover, 
to ensure the proper enforcement of these measures, the dean of the 
medical Faculty and one apothecary chosen by the Faculty were to make 
periodic visits to the apothecary shops to look over the stocks of medi- 
cines.°? ‘The apothecaries had further to obey the regulation forbidding 
them to sell any laxatives or opiates that they had not first shown to the 
dean and the aforementioned apothecary and had obtained their approval 


54 “The Faculty of Medicine at Paris,’ Bulletin of the history of medicine, XXVII (1953), 12-13, 
citing Chart., 11, no. 844, pp. 285-86. 

55 Bibl. nat. fonds francais 22110, fol. 387r. 

56 “The Faculty of Medicine at Paris,’ loc. cit., pp. 13-14; and Chart., II, no. 1396, pp. 217-18. 

57 “The Faculty of Medicine at Paris,’ loc. cit., p. 14, and notes; citing Chart., U, no. 
817, and note, also zbid., 1, p. 269, note 6. For some manuscripts and early editions of the Antido- 
tarium of Nicholas who probably lived in the twelfth century, see Thorndike and Kibre, 4 catalogue 
of incipits of mediaeval scientific writings in Latin (Mediaeval Academy of America, 1937), c. 63. 

°8 See the references in the preceding note; especially Chart., u, p. 269, note 6; and for manu- 
scripts of the “Quid pro quo,’ which gives an alphabetical list of medicinal simples and drugs 
with their substitutes, see Thorndike and Kibre, 4 catalogue of incipits (1937), Cols. 526-527. 

59 “The Faculty of Medicine at Paris,’ loc. cit., pp. 14-15, and the references cited. 
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for the use to which these medicines were to be put. The apothecaries 
were furthermore forbidden to sell or dispense any laxative medicines, 
abortives, poisons, or any other dangerous drugs, to any persons without 
the advice of a physician who had been officially approved by the Uni- 
versity of Paris, or by some other recognized university. Anyone who 
wished to become an apothecary had first to read and to take an oath to 
obey these regulations. ® 

By the middle of the fourteenth century, the efforts of the medical 
Faculty to regulate and supervise the dispensing of medicines and of 
drugs, as well as the practice of medicine, were endorsed by the monarch. 
King Philip VI on May 22, 1336, ordered the provost of Paris and his 
lieutenant to enforce the law requiring the apothecaries to take the oath to 
obey the ordinances drawn up by the medical Faculty.6t And in 
December of 1352, King John, taking note that the Faculty had reported 
the continued presence of many unauthorized persons of both sexes 
who were freely dispensing drugs and medicines in Paris, as well as 
applying clysters and practicing phlebotomy without calling in a qualified 
physician, endorsed the earlier prohibitions and repeated the order em- 
powering the provost to enforce the measures as well as to impose 
pecuniary and other civil penalties upon those who failed to obey the 
royal edict.6* In 1353, the king also enlarged upon the provisions for 
the visiting of the apothecary shops.68 But apparently the royal edicts 
were no more successful than those of the Faculty of Medicine, since 
another royal ordinance on August 3, 1390, attested the continued 
presence of illegal practice.§4 

Unlike the Faculty at Bologna, the Paris Faculty of Medicine did not 
concern itself with the practice of surgery in the city except in an indirect 
manner. ‘This was probably due to the fact that at Paris a rigorous 
separation of manual surgeons from the medical Faculty was maintained 
through the fifteenth century. The supervision of the surgeons was 
therefore a municipal and royal concern.66 On occasion, however, 
members of the medical Faculty were called in for consultation in the trial 
of unauthorized persons operating as surgeons, as is illustrated in the 
case of Perretta Petonne in 1411.8’ In this instance, the masters 
were called in primarily to ascertain whether Perretta could read. 


60 “The Faculty of Medicine at Paris,’ loc. cit., p. 15, and the references in note 50. 

61 “The Faculty of Medicine at Paris,’ Joc. cit., p. 15, and the references cited in note 5r. 
62 Loc. cit., pp. 15-16, and the references in note 52. 

eS Loc. cit., p. 16, and note 53. 

*# Loc. cis, p..17, and note 54. 

Ser Loc ecit.,.p.17, and note 56. 

BEtioC.<il.4.p. 17, and note ss. 

67 Loc. cit. pp. 17-18, and note 57; Chart. IV, no. 1912, p. 199, note. 
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They concluded that she did not know an ‘a from a fagot,’ and that she 
did not know the properties of herbs in prohibited remedies.®° 

In 1436, the medical Faculty finally admitted the surgeons as members 
of the Faculty, with all ‘the privileges, franchises, liberties, and im- 
munities of the university.’ However, although they were allowed to 
attend lectures, they were not permitted to proceed to the degree or 
license in medicine. The reasons given for the admission of the surgeons 
to the Faculty at this time were the current practices of many unapproved, 
false, or fictitious surgeons, who were said to be corrupting and destroying 
the venerable science of surgery and making of it a public horror and 
scandal, to the people’s detriment. This explanation had reference to 
the struggle between the surgeons and the inferior class of barbers, in 
which the latter claimed the right to operate surgically in certain cases, 
although they had not been approved by the municipal commission of 
surgeons.®® Some years later, in 1443, the surgeons and the medical _ 
Faculty made common cause in their contest against another group of 
illicit medical practitioners who were called ‘cabusatores et cabusa- 
trices.’7° However, not long afterward, in 1446, there was again conflict 
between the surgeons and the Faculty, because the surgeons did not 
respond to a call to a Faculty convocation ; and because they had further 
refused to take an oath to the Faculty, promising that they would refrain 
from going outside their proper field of activity; and hence that they 
would not prescribe digestive and laxative medicines or sedatives.” 

The medical Faculty also, on January 11, 1494, opened its lectures to 
the corporation of the barbers, who had apparently taught each other up 
to that time.’? This action on the part of the Faculty was opposed by 
the surgeons who did not reach an amicable settlement with the uni- 
versity until 1506. However, they had in the meantime reached an 
accord earlier in 1495-96, but were angered once more when the medical 
Faculty in 1498 complained that the surgeons were illegally prescribing 
alterative and laxative medicines.78 

The university thus continued all through the fourteenth and into the 
fifteenth century, with the support of the monarch, the effort to stamp 
out illegal practices in medicine, surgery, and in the sale and preparation 
of medicaments and drugs. But the decrees issued for this purpose, like 
those for the supervision of stationarii, scribes, parchment dealers, and 

68 See the preceding note. 


6° “The Faculty of Medicine at Paris,’ Joc. cit., p. 18, note 58. 

“° Loc. cit., p. 18; and for earlier action taken against the cabusatores, or charlatans, see Chart., IV, 
no. 2170, p. 391, Dec. 29, 1420. 

71 Wickersheimer, Commentaires, pp. 171, 179, 210. 

7 Ibid., pp- 331-325 365, 368, 390, 403, 404. 

"8 Ibid., pp. 474-478, 483. 
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the like, although drawn up and promulgated, were not easily enforceable 
in practice. The university’s success in these areas was, to be sure, as 
difficult to measure or ascertain, as were the university masters’ services 
in other spheres of the public welfare. Their long participation in 
the efforts to correct abuses in church and state; to heal the schism;74 
and to reform and eradicate the evils of division both in the church and 
in the kingdom; as well as to bring peace to a distraught people; provide 
ample testimony that the university masters, while maintaining and 
insisting upon their ‘scholarly rights, privileges, and immunities,’ 
were neither oblivious nor neglectful of the needs of their fellowmen. 


74 In general the efforts of the university to heal the schism and the proposals for a general church 
council to settle and eradicate confusion and abuses in the church have not been dealt with in this 
study. However, these matters occupied a great deal of the masters’ attention, beginning with 
the first convocation of bishops and clerks of the University of Paris in response to the king’s 
summons, in Sept. 8 or 11, 1378. At that time Charles V explained the reasons for dissatisfaction 
with Urban VI, whom he charged was not legally elected. Chart., 111, nos. 1419 and 1613. For 
the relations of the university to the schism, see C/art., II, nos. 1605-1695, for the years 1378- 
1394. 

In 1381, many of the Paris masters who adhered to Urban VI left Paris for Prague; and they were 
reported to have attempted to have the university transferred to Prague. Chart., III, no. 1642. 


CuHaptTer [X 
SCHOLARLY PRIVILEGES AT OXFORD 


HE circumstances that led in 1209 to the first major grant of 
privileges at Oxford paralleled to some extent those which at Paris 
had led to the granting of the charter of privileges by Philip Augustus in 
1200. At Oxford, however, it was not a tavern brawl but the accidental 
killing of a woman by one of the scholars that provoked the punitive raid 
on the offender’s hostel by the mayor and burgesses of the city. Several 
of the scholars were arrested and imprisoned, and two or three of those 
seized were executed. The event occurred while England was under 
the interdict imposed on the land by Pope Innocent III. King John 
had apparently given the royal consent to the execution without com- 
punction. As at Paris, the teaching masters, in protest, ordered a 
cessation of lectures. They closed the schools and in considerable 
numbers left Oxford, together with their students, many of them going 
to such cities as Reading, Cambridge, and Paris.1 
Eventually in 1214, following his reconciliation with the pope, King 
John requested that the burgesses accept the provisions of the ordinance 
handed down on the scholars’ behalf by Innocent HI and promulgated 
in England by the papal legate.2 The burgesses were asked to take an 
oath to uphold the papal pronouncement; they were also to agree, as a 
public demonstration of their penitence for having inflicted injuries on 
the scholars, to provide an annual feast of bread, ale, soup, and fish or 
meat for one hundred poor scholars ;3 and for distribution among these 
scholars they were to donate fifty-two shillings each year. Later this 
sum by an agreement with the burgesses was transferred to the abbot and 
convent of Eynsham. And in 1240, at the request of Bishop Robert 
Grosseteste of Lincoln, the money was applied to the foundation of loan 
chests or endowments to be expended in loans without interest to poor 
scholars. 

* Rashdall, m1, 33-34; C. E. Mallet, 4 history of the University of Oxford (2 vols., New York, 
1924), I, 31. For a recent brief survey of the early schools at Oxford, see R. L. Poole, From 
es Magna Carta (Oxford History of England, 2nd ed., 1955), Chapter VIII, especially 
ze Nicholas, cardinal bishop of Tusculum (i.e., modern Frascati). 

° Mediaeval archives of the University of Oxford (ed. by Dr. H. E. Salter, Oxford Historical 
Society, 2 vols., 1917-19), I, 23 Rashdall, 11, 34-38. Although the document was issued on July 
25) 1214, it had been awarded by the papal legate a month earlier, on June 20, 25. See also Mallet, 
Op. Cit., 1, 32-33. 

* Rashdall, 11, 35-36; Mediaeval archives, 1, 7, c. July 1214; Munimenta academica (ed. by 
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In order, too, to ease the scholars’ position as non-residents in the city, 
the burgesses were to make a number of promises under oath : that they 
would not take unfair advantage of the scholars and that they would 
neither defraud them nor impose upon them onerous conditions. They 
promised also that they would sell them food and other necessities at a just 
and reasonable price;® and that they would abide by the regulations 
drawn up on the scholars’ behalf for the control of rents. That is, the 
burgesses agreed to support the provisions that two masters and two 
worthy legal residents of the city would evaluate and fix the amount 
charged for rents of hostels and lecture halls, including religious houses 
that were occupied by scholars.6 ‘The burgesses were also to bind them- 
selves by oath to respect and uphold the traditional clerical or scholarly 
immunity from lay justice and to surrender immediately any clerk or 
scholar who was arrested by one of their magistrates, upon the request 
of the ‘bishop of Lincoln, or the archdeacon of the place or his official, 


or the chancellor, or whomsoever the bishop of Lincoln shall depute to 
this office.’? : 

Although the initial grant of privileges at Oxford, thus stemmed from 
the papacy, it was not to the popes but to the English monarchs that the 
masters and students of both Oxford and Cambridge came to look for the 


Rev. Henry Anstey, Rolls series, 2 vols., London, 1868), 1, 4 ff.; 8 ff.; Statuta antiqua universitatis 
Oxoniensis (ed. with introduction by Strickland Gibson, Oxford, 1931), pp. 74, 75. Rashdall (/oc. cit.) 
points out that these loan chests were an institution peculiarly characteristic of English universities, 
and were for the special benefit of the students. “Ihe money accruing to the university was to be 
placed at St Frideswide’s in a chest in which the borrower must deposit some pledge or bond, ‘a book 
or a cup, ora piece of clothing,’ the value of which exceeded the value of the loan. Pledges which 
were not redeemed within a year might be sold at public auction. Later private bequests were 
added to swell the loan chest at St Frideswide; and the founding ‘of similar chests became a favorite 
form of benefaction.’ About twenty such chests were set up at Oxford in the course of the middle 
ages. Generally the recipients of loans were required to make some return for the liberality of the 
founder. This might bea stipulated number of prayers for the repose of the soul. See also Mallet, 
OP. Cis, 32,34. 

Mallet pointed out that at the dissolution of monastic establishments, the Crown took over the 
abbey’s obligation. 

5 Rashdall, 11, 35; Mediaeval archives, 1, 2 ff. 

6 Rashdall, 111, 35, 923 Mun. acad., 1, 14 (Stat. antiq.); Mediaeval archives, 1, 3 ff.; 8. 

7 Med. arch., 1, 3, July 25, 1214; Mallet, op. cit., 1, 35-36; Rashdall, m1, 37. This measure, 
Rashdall points out, for the first time called attention to the position of the chancellor who was 
further named as one of the persons responsible for the selection of the poor scholars who were to be 
feasted on St Nicholas’ Day. ‘The chancellor occupied a position at Oxford which to some extent 
combined the functions of the chancellor of the Cathedral of Notre Dame and those of the rector 
of the University of Paris. He was judge and magistrate of the university with powers over the 
burgesses and others wholly unlike those of any other university officers elsewhere. Although 
appointed by the bishop of Lincoln he was not responsible to the bishop, nor to the university, but 
was in all matters subject to the statutes of the realm as will appear in the course of this work. See 
further Rashdall, 111, 41 ff.; also Registrum cancellarit Oxontensis, 1434-1469 (ed. by Dr. H. E. 
Salter, Oxford Historical Society, 2 vols., 1932), I, xiii ff. 
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endorsement and extension of their privileges and immunities. From 
the reign of Henry III, it became customary for each monarch to confirm 
all the existing scholarly privileges, as well as, frequently, to add to them. 
This constant royal concern for the welfare of the scholars, reflected 
particularly in the issuance of privi/egia to amend the general laws on 
their behalf, became a characteristic feature of the English monarchy.8 
It was a policy inaugurated in 1227, by Henry III when he formally 
guaranteed the liberties of the university.? Two years later too, in 1229, 
he invited the disgruntled scholars from Paris to migrate to England 
during their dispersion, and offered, as already noted,’° to assign to them 
cities, towns, or villages, if they would transfer to his kingdom, for 
purposes of study. King Henry III shortly afterward, in 1231, 
followed up this decree or invitation with another pronouncement on the 
scholars’ behalf. He did so, he declared, in response to the complaints 
about rents brought him by members of the university. Henry III at 
this time called attention to the fact that the entire kingdom was honored 
by the presence at Oxford of scholars from all parts of England as well 
as from lands across the sea. Yet, he asserted, although they brought 
prestige to the kingdom, these scholars were being discriminated against ; 
and would be obliged to depart if their pleas were not answered. ‘This 
eventuality, it was, Henry III affirmed, the royal purpose to prevent by 
redressing their grievances. He urged therefore that every effort be 
made to ease the housing problem by conforming to the well established 
custom of fixing the amounts charged for rents by the commission of two 
university masters and two burgesses and of enforcing the prices set up.!2 
In addition, too, to confirming the earlier measures for the control of 
rents in 1244, 1248, 1256, and 1268, Henry III issued the proviso that 
houses and rents must be reappraised every five years ‘for the utility of 


8 Munimenta civitatis Oxonie (ed. by Dr. H. E. Salter, Oxford Historical Series, vol. LXx1, 1920), 
Paexy. 

® A. Wood, The history and antiquities of the University of Oxford (ed. John Gutch, 1792), I, 197- 
For the reaffirmation of the royal grants to scholars, see Calendar of Close Rolls of the reign of Henry 
III (1247-1251), (London, 1922), 114, 32 Henr. III, a.1248; also oc. cit., 132, 216-217, 33 Henr. 
III, a.1248. 

10 See above for the dispersion of the Paris scholars; also Wood, Joc. cit., 1, 203-204; Med. 
arch., 1, 17-18. 

1. Calendar of the Patent Rolls of Henry III (1225-1232), (London, 1903), 11, 257, 13 Henr. III; 
Mallet, op. cit., 1, 35, and note 4. See also references in preceding note. 

™* Calendar of Close Rolls of the reign of Henry III (1227-1231) (London, 1902), 1, 587, 15 Henr. 
III; Royal and other historical letters illustrative of the reign of Henry III (ed. Rev. W. W. Shirley, 2 
vols. 1862-66, Rolls Series, no. 27), I (1216-35), 398-399. Similar letters were addressed to the 
mayors and bailiffs of Cambridge and Oxford for the same date, i.e., May 3, 1231. See also Robert 


Hare, ‘Liber privilegiorum universitatis Oxoniensis,’ 1592, in Oxford, Bodleian MS, Bodley 906 
fols. rv—z2r. ; 
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the poor and lesser folk as well as for the rich and more important person- 
agess + 

Henry III’s example was henceforth endorsed and followed by his 
successors. King Edward I not only reaffirmed the earlier measures but 
also in 1300 requested that the burgesses surrender to the scholars any 
houses that had once been utilized by clerks. He made this request 
presumably in accordance with ‘a time-honored custom’ claimed by the 
university, that houses once utilized by scholars or clerks for lecture halls 
or schools must never be let to lay tenants so long as there were masters 
who wanted them. King Edward I also supported the masters and 
students in their demand for observance of another so-called long 
established custom, namely that hospices once utilized for giving lectures 
should not thereafter be occupied as lodgings but should be reserved for 
lecture rooms as long as they were required for that purpose.14 Further- 
more in 1303, Edward I asked the mayor and bailiffs of Oxford to lease 
to the scholars any additional houses and inns that could be spared.15 

From an early period, at Oxford, an effort was made to prevent the 
growth of abuses associated at Paris with the difficulty of distinguishing 
between legitimate scholars and those fraudulently claiming this status. 
To achieve this objective, Henry III endeavored to promote a close 
cooperation between the sheriff of Oxford and the chancellor of the 
university. In 1231 he directed that the sheriff expel all so-called ficti- 
tious scholars from the city and that he make certain that no clerk who 
was not under the direction of a master of the schools remained in 
Oxford. The same provision was made for Cambridge. ‘The sheriff 
was furthermore authorized to take into custody, at the request of the 
chancellor and the masters of the university, contumacious clerks, evil 
doers, and false scholars,1® and he was offered the free use of the city 
gaol for their incarceration.’ Somewhat later, too, the chancellor was 


18 Rashdall, 111, 92; Mun. acad., 1, 14 (Stat. antiq.), 28 Henr. III; Med. arch., 1, 18, 21, 32 
Henr. III; 21, 40 Henr. III; 28-29, 53 Henr. III. 

14 Rashdall, 111, 57, note 13 923; A. Wood, Hist. and antiq. (1792), pp. 368, 369. 

15 Rashdall, 111, 92; Med. arch., 1, 81-82; and for the confirmation by Edward II, Med. arch., 1, 
95-96, 8 Ed. 11, May 20, 1315. Hare MS, Bodley 906, fol. jor. 

16 Royal... letters... Henry II, 1, 396-398, for Cambridge; also Calendar of Close Rolls of Henry 
II (1227-1231), 1, 586-587, 3 May, 15 Henr. 11; Hare MS, Bodley 906, fol. rr-v; Mallet, 
‘op. cit., 1, 37-38. Apparently these orders had been carried out since, in 1231, the king was obliged, 
at the instance of the chancellor and several masters, to intercede for the liberation of a number of 
masters who had been imprisoned at Oxford because they had been found, ‘cum arcubus et sagittis 
in foresta regis de Shotvr contra assisam foreste et pro trangressione tali capti sunt et detenti in 
prisona regis Oxonie...’ The masters were freed on the promise that they would give no further 
occasion for such action. Calendar of Close Rolls, 1, 520, 15 Henr. III. 

17 Rashdall, 111, 83-84; A. Wood, Hist. and antiq., (1792), pp. 204-205. See also Calendar of 
Close Rolls (1237-1242), (London, r1g11), p. 127, 22 Henr. III, a.1238. The sheriff of 
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given permission to use the royal gaol at the castle for the punishment of 
recalcitrant, pugnacious or rebel clerks. The presence of such 
students or clerks at Oxford is particularly pointed up by the attack made 
by armed students upon the papal legate and his retainers when they were 
passing through Oxford. In the fray one of the legate’s servants was 
killed and as a result all the scholars, together with the city of Oxford, 
were placed under an interdict. Lectures were suspended and students 
and their masters were obliged to leave the city. Eventually the ban was 
lifted and lectures were resumed, but only after the abbot and the 
canons of Oxford, together with the regent masters of the university, 
had given a public demonstration of their penitence. They had had to 
go humbly through the streets of London with heads and feet bare to ask 
forgiveness of the legate at the residence of the bishop of Durham.!® 
Throughout his long and stormy reign, Henry III continued, despite 
the vicissitudes of civil strife in the kingdom, to provide carefully and 
generously for the safety and welfare of the Oxford masters and students, 
whom he regarded generally as subjects for royal rather than for ecclesias- 
tical concern. And although in 1241, when he was to be away from 
England, he named the archbishop of York, William de Cantelupe,?° as 
one of the protectors of the university during his absence, immediately 
upon his return, Henry III resumed the réle of guardian of the scholars.”4 
Moreover, in 1244, he took occasion to define more clearly the scope of 
the jurisdiction and the functions of the university chancellor, who 
though nominally an officer of the bishop of Lincoln, was elected ‘by the 
masters from their own number.’*. The chancellor, Henry III asserted, 
was to have authority over all cases involving scholars and pertaining to 
such matters as the assessing, changing, receiving, and rental of houses 
occupied by them; as well as the sale of foodstuffs and other commodities 
or moveable articles within the area of the city and in the suburbs of 


Gloucester was given permission at this time to seize and imprison clerks of any nation whatever, who 
were coming from Oxford and who were killing and wounding others. 

18 Calendar of Close Rolls (4227-1231), (London, 1902), 469-470, 15 Henr. III, a.1231; 
Calendar of Close Rolls (1234-1237), (London, 1908), 514, 21 Henr. III, a.1236; 519, 21 Henr. III, 
a.12373 Hare MS, Bodley 906, fol. lv, 15 Henr. III; fol. 2r, 21 Henr. III, a.1237; Mallet, op. 
CUR Sa 

19 British Museum, Sloane MS 1775, fol. 178v; ‘Annales Londonensis de tempore Henrici tertii’ 
in Chronicles of the reigns of Edward I and Edward II (ed. W. Stubbs, 2 vols., London 1882-1883), 
I, 35, 4.1238 5 Calendar of Patent Rolls (1232-1247), (London, 1906), for the royal mandate, a.1238, 
pp. 218-219, 226, 236; Mallet, op. cit., 1, 36-37. 

*0 Hare MS, Bodley 906, fol. 2r, April 25, 26 Henr. III, Rot. Pat., membr. 5. William de 
Cantelupe (Cantilupo) is probably related to the noted Thomas de Cantelupe. See Mallet, op. cit., 
I, 51-53. 

"1 British Museum, Sloane 749, fol. 6r, 27 Henr. III. 

22 Rashdall, 111, 41 ff.; and see the note following; also Mallet, op. cit., I, 38 ff. 
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Oxford.?3 And he was to have cognizance of all personal actions involv- 
ing scholars who were immune, as at Paris, from summons for any civil 
cause outside the jurisdiction of the university.24 The chancellor was 
authorized to summon to appear before him, burgesses and other laymen, 
who were parties to a suit pertaining to a scholar.2° ‘This provision was 
reafhirmed, in 1272, by Edward I,?® and again in 1275, when the 
chancellor was given a blanket authorization to have jurisdiction over all 
cases where either party was a scholar.?’ 

Moreover, in a further definition of the chancellor’s authority, Henry 
ITI, in 1244 and 1261, accorded the chancellor jurisdiction over all con- 
tracts and quarrels that might arise between the scholars and the Jews and 
asserted he was not to be impeded in carrying out this provision by the 
constabulary of the Castle at Oxford. This measure was apparently 
based on the customary jurisdiction exercised in times past by the 
chancellor over all quarrels and complaints arising between the scholars 
and the Jews of Oxford, with the exception of those which pertained to 
the crown and to the prelates of the land. Henry II, moreover, pro- 
hibited the chancellor from asking or taking remuneration in money or 
in any other form from the scholars or from the Jews. ‘The chancellor’s 
only concern, Henry III asserted, was to be the fostering of peace and 
tranquility between the scholars and the Jews. These provisions too 
were later confirmed by Edward I, on April 28, 1286.78 

Although they were thus the recipients of predominantly royal favor 


#8 Hare MS, Bodley 906, fol. 2r—v, at Reading, May 10, 28 Henr. III, membr. 6; Calendar of 
Patent Rolls (1232-1247), (London, 1906), p. 424, a. 1244; also loc. cit., p. 442, a 1244. The 
chancellor’s court was an ecclesiastical court and the procedure and penalties followed Canon law. 
In common with other ecclesiastical courts it also dealt with many matters not generally considered 
ecclesiastical in nature, such as assault, debt, and breach of contract. It did not, however, have 
jurisdiction over cases involving freehold property. Such cases had to go before Hustings’ (or 
Hustengs) Court. Snappe’s Formulary (ed. Dr. H. E. Salter, Oxford Historical Society, 1924), pp. 
25 ff.; 40. The ‘Hustengs Court,’ Mallet (0p. czt., I, 45) points out, was the weekly court that 
was attended by all householders in Oxford. Registrum cancellarit (ed. H. E. Salter, Ox. Hist. 
SOey 1932), 1, xx ff. 

24 Mallet, op. czt., I, 49, and note 2. 

25 Snappe’s Formulary (ed. H. E. Salter, O.H.S.), 270 ff. 

26 British Museum Sloane 749, fol. 6r; Hare MS, Bodley 906, fol. 13r. 

27 Hare MS, Bodley 906, fol. 13r, Rot. Pat. 3 Ed. 1, membr. 6; Calendar of Patent Rolls, Edward I 
(1272-1281), (London, 1901), p. 108, dated 30 Oct. 1275; also 4 Nov., the royal mandate to the 
sheriff, mayor, and bailiffs of Oxford, ‘to preserve to the chancellor and scholars their privileges,’ 
loc. cit. p. 108. For the objections raised by the burgesses at a later time to this provision, see below. 

28 Hare MS, Bodley 906, fols. 6r—7r, Ex Bundello Inquis. de anno 45 Henr. III, no. 39; and 18 
Mar. 45 Henr. III, Ex Rot. Claus. membr. 14; Calendar of Close Rolls, Henry III (1259-1261), 
(London, 1934), a. 1261, pp. 360-361. See also Hare MS, Bodley 906, fol. 14r—v, 14 Ed. 1, Rot. 
Pat., membr, 15; and Med. arch.1, 40. For Henry III’s earlier intervention on matters relating to 
the relations between the scholars and the Jews, see also Calendar of Close Rolls, Henry III (1242- 
1247), (London, 1916), p. 181, 28 Henr. III, a. 1244; Mallet, op. cit., 1, 38 ff. 
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and patronage, the chancellor and the masters and students at Oxford 
also from time to time received various papal grants and privileges. It 
was thus a papal grant that conferred on the bishop of Lincoln, Robert 
Grosseteste, on May 20, 1246, the right to refuse permission to teach in 
any faculty at Oxford to persons not examined and approved by the bishop 
or his deputies ;29 as well as to determine those who would be qualified 
to do so. Similarly, it was by a papal dispensation that the scholars 
of Oxford were, like those at Paris, exempted from citation by apostolic 
letters to ecclesiastical courts at a distance from Oxford, unless special 
mention was made of the case.39 ‘T’he pope too had named the bishops 
of London and of Salisbury as ‘Conservators,’ of this privilege as well as 
of others, without, however, giving them jurisdiction over the trying of 
cases violating these rights and privileges. Such authority to try cases, 
as indicated above, belonged to the chancellor who had also been given 
jurisdiction over criminal breaches of the peace.*1 

The papal grants like those accorded by the monarch were frequently 
repeated and reaffirmed. In 1254, Pope Innocent IV thus confirmed 
‘to the masters and scholars, at Oxford, their immunities, liberties, and 
laudable customs enjoyed of old by the university.’3?_ He also directed 
that the bishops of London and of Salisbury not only assume respon- 
sibility for the enforcement of this measure, but that they also make certain 
that the scholars were not molested. The pope authorized the bishops to 
apply ecclesiastical censure where the regulations were not obeyed, even 
if the one who failed to observe them should be the king himself, a bishop 
or other magnate, either lay or ecclesiastical, in the realm. Similar 
communications were sent to the masters and students in the university. 
And they were urged to be especially firm and zealous in upholding their 
immunities, liberties, and time worn traditions.33 

Yet, despite these papal pronouncements on the scholars’ behalf, it 
was chiefly through continued royal intercession that the scholars’ 
rights and privileges were maintained in Oxford. The reasons for this 
may be found largely in the continuing hostility between Town and Gown, 
as evidenced by the instances of violence against the scholars. In 1248, 


29 Snappe's Formulary (ed. H. E. Salter, O.H.S.), pp. 299-300, 13 Kal. June, 1246, 3 Innoc. 
Iv; Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers, relating to Great Britain and Ireland (London, 1893), 
Papal Letters (1198-1304), 1, 225. 

30 Rashdall, 111, 342; and see references in note above. 

31 Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers, Papal Letters, 1, 306, 5 Kal. Oct., 1254, 11 Innoc. Iv; 
the privilege was renewed in 1281. Ibid., 1, 464. See also Mun. acad., 1, 27, 29; Rashdall, m1, 
55, 86, 115. 

8? Cf. Rashdall, 111, 35, 55; Mun. acad., 1, 26, 30; and see also Calendar of Entries in the Papal 
Registers, Papal Letters, 1, 306, 2 Non. Oct., 1254, 11 Innoc. Iv. 

°° Hare MS, Bodley 906, fols. 4v—sr, 2 Non. Oct., 12 (sic), Innoc. 1v. See note above. 
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for example, the king was obliged to intervene as the result of the murder 
of a scholar, Gilbert de Dunferline. For this violation of the king’s 
protection, the municipality was fined eighty marks. ‘Then, following 
the settlement of the case, Henry III outlined the steps that should be 
taken if there should be any future injury inflicted upon a scholar. In 
such an event, an immediate inquiry was to be instituted by the burgesses 
of the neighboring municipality rather than by those of Oxford. And 
if, in the course of the investigation, it should be found that any of the 
residents of Oxford were guilty of the murder or injury to a scholar, the 
community of Oxford would as a whole be punished and fined. Further- 
more, if it should be discovered that the bailiffs of the city were to blame, 
or were guilty of neglect, they too would, in addition to the collective 
penalty, be held individually responsible and would be punished. The 
mayor and bailiffs of Oxford were then to assume responsibility for the 
enforcement of these provisions. Similar measures were also drawn 
up for Cambridge the same year.*4 

These measures for the punishment of those who broke the peace 
were then followed by others a few years later. In 1255, in an effort to 
avert further violence against the scholars, provision was made for the 
choice of four aldermen and eight burgesses to act as assistants to the 
mayor and bailiffs in cases involving the breaking of the peace. These 
deputies would be bound by oath®® to observe the foregoing measures 
and they would serve as custodians of the assizes. They were em- 
powered, too, to prosecute malefactors, disturbers of the king’s peace, and 
vagabonds who went about at night ; as well as those who gave haven and 
shelter to thiefs and evil doers.26 The king further stipulated that if a 
layman should inflict an injury on a clerk he was to be seized at once and if 
the injury proved serious he was to be imprisoned in the castle at Oxford 
and held there until the clerk was satisfied. However, in the event that 
the clerk should prove unreasonable in his demands, the chancellor might 
be called in to decide the matter. On the other hand, if a clerk should 
seriously injure a layman, he was to be imprisoned in the castle only until 
the chancellor of the university called for him. Then the clerk would be 


34 Following the murder of the scholar in 1248, the bishop of Lincoln, Robert Grosseteste, had 
imposed the ban of excommunication on the perpetrators of the crime; and the university had called 
for a cessation of lectures. Roberti Grosseteste, Episcopt quondam Lincolniensis, Epistolae (ed. H. R. 
Luard, Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland during the Middle Ages, London, 
1861), pp. 438-4393 Med. arch., 1, 18-19, note 1; Hare MS, Bodley 906, fols. 2v—-3v, 32-33 Henr. 
III, Rot. Claus.; and for Cambridge, Hare MS, Bodley 906, fol. 3v, 33 Henr. III, membr. 15; see 
also Mallet, op. cit., 1, 38-39. 

85 Med. arch., 1, 19-20; and 21-23. In 1262, it was provided that the constable of the castle 
would receive the oath of the aldermen and their assistants. Med. arch., 1, 23, Feb. 5, 1262, 46 
Henr. III. 

86 Hare MS, Bodley 906, fol. ror; and for the earlier instances, zbid., fol. 4r; Med. arch.,1, 20. 
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incarcerated in the town gaol until the chancellor saw fit to release 
ins? ; 

However, despite the royal protection of the scholars and the certainty 
that severe punishment would follow the violation of the royal guarantees, 
there were continued outbreaks of violence against them. But the net 
results were usually favorable to the scholars, since their privileges were 
thus reaffirmed, and, on occasion, expanded in scope. ‘This was the case 
following the controversy of 1263, in which the burgesses suffered the 
ravages of fire and plunder before peace could be restored. Although 
the original cause of the disorder in the city was not primarily related to 
the scholars, the students and masters participated in the fighting, even 
though Henry III had advised them to leave Oxford.?® When the 
hostilities were ended, Henry III authorized the scholars to resume their 
lectures with renewed royal guarantees of all the privileges, immunities, 
and liberties, that they had formerly enjoyed. They were to have 
restored to them all the houses and other properties that had been taken 
from them. Furthermore, the chancellor was authorized, with the 
cooperation of the university members, to settle any minor disputes with 
the burgésses.4°. The king then magnanimously forgave the university 
any transgressions or offenses that had been committed against the crown 
during the struggle.*4 | 

In the years following this conflict, Henry III gave further indications 
of his concern for the clerks and scholars. In 1265, he issued an edict 
exempting them from serving on assizes, juries, or recognitions, as long 
as they attended to their studies and wore their clerical habit.42 And 
some three years later, when he reaffirmed the earlier privileges,*? the 
king requested that the sheriff and bailiff protect and defend the chancellor 

37 Med. arch., 1, 20-21, June 18, 39 Henr. III, Rot. Pat., membr. 7; Mallet, op. cét., 1, 39. 

88 The original cause of the conflict of that year is not clear, but it appears to have coincided with 
the serious disturbances afflicting the kingdom asa whole. It was because of this widespread turbu- 
lence that the king had called a meeting of the Council in Oxford and had urged the evacuation of ~ 
the scholars from the city possibly because he feared they would be in grave peril if they remained, 
Hare MS, Bodley 906, fols. 7v-8r, 48 Henr. III; or as Mallet (of. cit., 1, 52-53, and notes) suggests 
because of his mistrust of the loyalty of the clerks. British Museum, Sloane 1778, containing a 
miscellaneous collection of items, has this affair under the date 1263, at fol. 182, ‘Ex vetustu cronice 
Wintonensis ecclesia continuatur usque ad 1280.’ During this quarrel, according to A. Wood, 
Hist. and antiq. (1792), p. 262, the bailiffs of the city were excommunicated by the chancellor of 
the university, but the sentence was shortly afterward revoked. See notes 39 and 40 below. 

89 See the following note. The resulting settlement indicates that the university scholars 
remained in the city and took part in the fighting: Mallet, op. cit., 1, 52-53. 

40 Med. arch., 1, 24-25, 17 June, 1264, 48 Henr. III; and see F. M. Powicke, The thirteenth 
century (Oxford History of England, Oxford, 1953), chapter V, and especially p. 186. 

41 Med. arch., 1, 25-26 July 8, 1264, 48 Henr. III, Rot. Pat. 

42 Hare MS, Bodley 906, fols. 8v—9r; Med. arch., 1, 26. 


4° Hare MS, Bodley 906, fol. gr—v, Woodstock, June 21, 52 Henr. III, Ex rotulo taxarum, membr. 
6; Med. arch., 1, 28. 
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and university members and that he maintain their customary liberties 
and immunities. It was his wish, Henry III asserted, that his officers 
would ensure to the studium the requisite security and tranquility ; that 
they would rigidly enforce the peace; and that they would prevent any- 
one from molesting, injuring, or in any way impeding the scholars or 
from infringing upon their rights and privileges. If anyone of these 
magistrates should fail to carry out these orders he was to be speedily 
punished.*4 

The pattern of royal solicitude for the scholars and for the promotion 
of peace and tranquility in the studium, thus laid down by Henry III, 
was followed by his son, Edward I. ‘The latter early made it clear too 
that he would resort to severe measures if dissension within the university 
ranks should imperil the peace.4® Edward I was probably obliged to 
make this pronouncement because of the outbreak of hostilities between 
the students of the north and those of the south. During this conflict, 
according to a letter written probably in January of 1274, by the mayor 
and bailiffs of Oxford to the king’s chancellor and treasurer, the 
northerners had driven the Irish scholars from Oxford and, in the course 
of the fighting, had caused the death of several persons. Since the 
northern scholars were still armed, the town magistrates had reported 
that they were fearful that further trouble might be brewing.46 When 
peace was eventually restored on March 27, 1274, fifty persons were 
brought from Oxford to London to face charges of homicide. Provision 
was therefore made in the terms of peace, that in the future, scholars 
would be forbidden to bear arms, and that anyone who should hence- 
forth break the peace would be banished from the kingdom. The 
enforcement of these terms was to be assured by the oath taken to uphold 
them by each member of the peace delegation.*” 

In addition to this oath to enforce the foregoing measures, efforts were 
made to prevent evasion of punishment for their violation. To this end, 
the archbishop of Canterbury, John Pecham,*8 assured the chancellor of 


44 Med. arch., 1, 29-30, 22 Nov. 1269, 54 Henr. III, Rot. Pat., membr, 26. 

S90Med. arch, 1, 231, Oct. 11, 1273. 

46 Ibid., 1, 332, and for these and earlier factional fights between the scholars, see my Nations in the 
mediaeval universities (Mediaeval Academy of America, 1948), pp. 163 ff. 

4? Med. arch., 1, 30-33. See also the royal order by Edward I in 1274 to the constable of London 
to deliver four persons ‘charged with and arrested for contention and discord laterly arisen in the 
University of Oxford between the scholars of the university, and for divers homicides and trespasses 
...’ Calendar of Close Rolls, Edward I (1272-1279), (London, 1900), p. 66; and similarly the order 
to the sheriff of Oxford to deliver up the same persons and a number of others charged with the same 
crimes. Ibid., pp. 66-67. 

48 For John Pecham, see Mallet, op. cét., 1, 51, and the references in note 3. Mallet prefers the 
name Patcham, ‘from the village of Patcham near Lewes,’ and considers Pecham or Peckham 
‘misleading.’ See also D. L. Douie, Archbishop Pecham (Oxford, 1952). 
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his support and cooperation. He offered for himself and for the other 
bishops in the realm to surrender on demand any clerk whom the 
chancellor had excommunicated and who had left Oxford to escape the 
chancellor’s jurisdiction. Furthermore, the archbishop declared that he 
would see to it that any clerk who went about armed and who was 
convicted of plotting to break the peace was deprived of the fruits of his 
benefices for a period of three years. During that time, the returns of 
his benefice would go to pay for whatever injury he had inflicted. Anda 
non-beneficed clerk was to have benefices withheld from him for a period 
of five years, unless he had made restitution in the meantime.*® 
To what extent this support from his ecclesiastical superiors was 
welcome or necessary to sustain the chancellor’s authority is not known. 
It is apparent, however, that the chancellor continued to insist upon his 
independent rights, as the university’s representative, to exercise control 
over the trial and correction of those members of the university who 
transgressed the laws, as well as in all suits involving scholars, including 
the probating of wills for scholars who had died in the university. °° 
This fact was particularly evident inthe dispute with the bishop of Lincoln, 
Oliver Sutton, over the question of the right of visitation. Bishop 
Oliver Sutton had asserted that the right of visitation, and hence of the 
correction of those who were found wanting, belonged to him in accord- 
ance with episcopal law. But after considerable consultation at London 
with the archbishop of Canterbury and other bishops, Bishop Oliver 
Sutton finally agreed to the university chancellor’s claims. He did so, 
he declared, because of his ‘special affection for the university,’ and 
because he did not wish the scholars ‘to be distracted from their studies.’ 
He thus consented to leave to the chancellor, the correction of any 
spiritual offenses that he might uncover among members of the university 
when he should make a visitation to the clergy and laity in Oxford. 5! 
Not only was the authority of the university chancellor thus enhanced 

in the course of the second half of the thirteenth century but also that of 
the university whose privileged position was strengthened by the several 
disputes with the burgesses. In these instances the university scholars 
could generally count upon the king’s intercession on their behalf. 

49 Rashdall, 1, 118; Mun. acad., 1, 39-40, July 31, 1279; Hare MS, Bodley 906, fols. 13v—14r; 
Med. arch. 1, 35-36. A letter of the bishop of Winchester, dated August 13, 1295, also pertains to 
this matter: Med. arch., 1, 42. 

5° Rashdall, 11, 118-119; Stat. antig., pp. Ixxi; 108. The general account of the chancellor’s 
jurisdiction is given in Registrum cancellarii Oxoniensis, 1434-1469 (ed. H. E. Salter, O.H.S., 2 
vols., 1932), I, xii ff. 

5? Rashdall, 111, 122-123 ; Mun. acad.,1, 413 Med. arch., 1, 37-39, May 18, 1281; Mallet, op. cit., 
I, 48, 166. Although Bishop Sutton submitted in 1281, he continued to push his claims and some- 


what later, on March 12, 1289, he excommunicated those members of the university who infringed 
upon the privileges of the bishop of Lincoln. Rashdall, m1, 121; also Mallet, op. cit., I, 166. 
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This was the case in 1283,°% and in 1287,°3 when the king’s assistance 
made it possible for the university to obtain particularly favorable terms 
of settlement. Similarly, as the result of the controversy with the king’s 
bailiff at Northgate Hundred in 1288, the university and the chancellor 
scored heavily, and gained a signal advantage at the bailiff’s expense. 
On this occasion the bailiff had been excommunicated for imprisoning a 
university bedel and for refusing to obey the chancellor’s summons. 
The bailiff had then retaliated by issuing a summons under the royal writ 
to the chancellor, to one of the proctors, and to other members of the 
university, which had to be answered in the court of Northgate Hundred. 
However, when the matter came before the king’s council, the university 
was upheld in the claim that one of its privileges was the right of the 
university chancellor to be exempt from trial by any justice of the Common 
Bench, or justice of assize, guardian of the peace, justice of servants, or 
laborers, or the king’s stewards, or marshall of the king’s clerk of the 
market.°4 And because the bailiff had failed to honor this privilege, 
he was removed from his office. On this occasion, the university masters 
had resorted to the famous weapon of their Paris brethren; they had 
threatened to cease lectures in the event that the bailiff was restored to 
his office. 5 

The burgesses meanwhile looked with growing disfavor upon the 
enlargement of the university privileges and particularly upon the 
increased powers of the university chancellor. In 1290, they therefore 
made a direct appeal to Parliament against the chancellor. They charged 
that he was undermining the authority of their magistrates and that he 
was dealing unfairly with the laity in the matter of fines. The chancellor, 
they asserted, freed prisoners who were incarcerated by the mayor and 
the bailiffs, and then imposed ruinous fines upon imprisoned laymen. *® 
But the burgesses were unsuccessful in their attempt to get Parliament 
to remedy the situation. Instead the net result of their efforts was an 
increase rather than a diminishing of the authority and prestige of 
the chancellor. Not only did the decision of Parliament not accede to the 
burgesses’ request, but it also went on to confirm the chancellor in the 
continued exercise of his previous functions and to define more clearly 
than before the extent of his jurisdiction. He was said to have cogni- 
zance over all cases involving crimes committed in Oxford where one of 
the parties was a scholar, except in cases of homicideand mayhem. Also 


52 A. Wood, Hist. and antiq., 1. 317. SP b1a.3.8 3203 Meds arch Tears 

54 Mun. acad., 1, 43-45. 

55 Ibid., 1, 45; Rashdall, 111, 93; cf. A. Wood, of. cit., I, 326 ff., where the dissension and cessation 
of lectures was over a different matter, that is the election of the chancellor by the masters, 

56 See the references in note 58 below. 
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his authority over the king’s bailiffs was reafirmed, although the latter 
were declared to have the right to appeal from the chancellor’s court to 
that of the king. The parliamentary measures, moreover, confirmed the 
university liberties and privileges and provided that they were to apply 
to the servants®” of the clerks or scholars as well as to bedels, parchment 
dealers, illuminators, scribes, barbers, and any others who wore the 
livery or robes of clerks. However, it was to be clearly understood that 
anything in the way of consumers’ goods that was brought into Oxford 
and was put on sale by those claiming scholarly privileges would be 
subject to impost duties as were goods belonging to the burgesses. °° 

Similarly, in other instances where the burgesses were ranged against 
the university, the latter generally won out. Thus in 1297-98, after a 
particularly tumultuous controversy, the burgesses were once more 
obliged to promise that they would observe all the university privileges 
and immunities.5® And shortly afterward, when an even more serious 
outbreak of hostilities resulted in the death of one of the clerks, Fulco de 
Neymit or Fulk Neyrmit, not only were those accused of responsibility 
for his death excommunicated by the bishop of Lincoln, but also the 
town of Oxford was ordered by the king’s justices to pay two hundred 
pounds in damages to the university. The university scholars on this 
occasion had prepared to leave Oxford.®® 

The controversy is of some interest, aside from the consequences, 
because the accounts of it differ so widely, especially in the matter of 
fixing responsibility. On the one hand, the coroner’s report charged 
that the clerks, who had armed themselves with bows, arrows, swords, 
slings, and stones, were responsible for the original attack which had 
resulted in the murder of one of the burgesses. On the other, the 
bishop of Lincoln, Oliver Sutton, accused the burgesses of violation of 
their oath to protect the scholars by their unprovoked assault on innocent 
clerks whom they had imprisoned.62 However, in the findings of the 

5? Tt was the chancellor who entered into his book the names of townsmen or others admitted to be 
the servants of scholars. The term ‘scholar,’ as Salter points out, is here used in the mediaeval sense 
of ‘a resident member of the University’; and, as he notes, the probable reason why many persons 
entered to serve the scholars was not that they might actually be of real service to them but that 
they might, as members of the university, be under jurisdiction of the chancellor’s court. 
Registrum Cancel., 1, Xxxi. 

58 Rashdall, 111, 94-95; Mun. acad., 1, 46 ff.; Hare MS, Bodley 906, fols. 14v—-17Vv. 

°° Ibid., fol. 18r, 26, Ed. 1; Mun. acad., 1, 67-69. 

6° Med. arch., 1, 43 ff. The university report stated, apparently incorrectly, that many clerks 
were slain, a statement which was not borne out by the coroner’s roll. That roll showed only the 
death of one person from the university and one from the city, loc. cit.; also Annales Monastici (Rolls 
Series), IV, 539. See also Mallet, op. cit., 1, 158-159. 

61 The coroner’s jury was composed of baghewes and their report, as Salter poe out, probably 


cannot be counted on for an impartial account. 
°? Med. arch., 1, 332-33, under the date Aug. 14, 1298. 
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impartial commission appointed by the king to examine and settle the 
affair,®* the cause of the outbreak of hostilities against the scholars was 
said to have been the disturbance at Carfax on Friday, February 21, in 
which several scholars attacked the bailiff and took away his mace. 
When he then raised the hue and cry the bailiff was given aid in the 
apprehension and arrest of the offending clerks. But, as they were being 
led along Northgate Street to the prison, the clerks were rescued by a 
party of their friends who then invaded the bailiff’s residence with drawn 
swords. ‘They would, in all probability, have killed him if he had not 
successfully eluded them. The following day the armed clerks were on 
their way to meet at St Mary’s when they attacked some burgesses whom 
they encountered. They reportedly dragged one man, John Dorre, into 
the church and beat him before the high altar. They further were said 
to have committed several other acts of violence. When an appeal was 
made to the chancellor to intervene, he refused to doso. He also refused 
to give his permission to have the offending clerks imprisoned. As a 
result, the clerks who were fully armed continued, in the words of the 
commission’s report, to rob, attack, and inflict unprovoked blows upon 
townsfolk. The chancellor, too, was reported to have threatened that the 
city would be burned if the bailiff carried out his intention to pursue the 
criminous clerks and that the burgesses would be killed if they arrested 
fhem:$* 

As a result of the commission’s report, the whole matter came before 
the king’s justices. The burgesses especially had petitioned the king to 
intervene on their behalf. They took this opportunity, too, to air their 
longstanding grievances against the university and its chancellor. They 
complained that Oxford had become the stronghold of criminals from 
two counties and that, since these evildoers lived with clerks and wore 
their habits, they were protected by the chancellor’s refusal to permit any 
burgess to enter the clerks’ hostels to make arrests and by the fact that 
if one of the so-called scholars should, by chance, be arrested by the 
bailiff, that he would at once be delivered from the prison by the chancellor 
who would then excommunicate the bailiff and would have the ban read 
in all the churches.65 In sum, therefore, the burgesses asserted, 
felonies, robberies, homicides, trespasses, and other evil deeds were daily 
being committed by university clerks who were abetted and sustained in 
their wrongdoing by the chancellor and the other members of the 

63 In the patent rolls there is the king’s commission of February 27 to William de Berford and 
Henry de Thystelden to examine and settle the matter of the controversies between burgesses and 
scholars, about which the university had complained; and another to the four judges on April 26. 
Calendar of Patent Rolls, Edward I (1292-1301), (London, 1895), 376, 378. 

64 Med. arch., 1, 45-46. 
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university. The burgesses then went on to point out that since the 
university court was presided over by the chancellor and had in it clerks 
who had sworn to be faithful to the university, the burgesses could obtain 
no redress because these clerks would do everything they could to hinder 
such action.66 The burgesses furthermore called attention to the fact 
that if a clerk should wound a layman, he would be delivered from prison 
by the chancellor without any written security that he would be punished 
or would mend his ways. Yet, if a member of the laity mistreated a 
clerk, he would be imprisoned by. the chancellor and would have to remain 
without any hope of release for a month or forty days, and even then he 
would not be freed unless he paid a huge ransom for the university’s 
common chest and for the injured party. It was thus grievously clear, 
their spokesmen declared, that there was one law for clerks and another 
for laymen. Furthermore, they objected to the continuation of the 
chancellor’s practice of summoning the coroners and bailiffs before him 
to question them about matters pertaining to their office and to the king’s 
secrets and then excommunicating them if they did not reply. This 
practice was, the burgesses’ spokesmen asserted, actually emboldening 
rioters, criminals, and felons to do evil under the guise of supporting 
the chancellor.6? And finally, the burgesses raised serious objections 
to the privilege, enjoyed by the scholars, that gave them authority to 
convene before the chancellor, burgesses and other laymen of the 
municipality of Oxford.® 

However, despite the burgesses’ charges and protestations, it was the 
university and the chancellor who were sustained in the final award. The 
burgesses were once more obliged to take the oath to uphold all the 
former university privileges and liberties. They were required to 
promise to restore to prison any persons who had been placed there by 
the chancellor but who had been liberated by the bailiffs. Further- 
more, under the settlement terms, the two bailiffs who had led the attack 
upon the clerks were to be removed from office permanently. And in 
addition, twelve of those who had been found guilty of fomenting the 
discord were banished from Oxford, while the six persons judged 
chiefly responsible for the dispute were to await punishment at the king’s 
pleasure. The community of Oxford was also to pay to the clerks 600 
marks within a year for the expenses and time and labor spent in obtain- 
ing the settlement.7° 

ay Med. GIN Be Bi [bid Fl, 51 ikea enh Oman, 

“ Ibid., 1, 51; and for the letters patent of Edward I, of Oct. 30, 1275, asserting that in all personal 
actions the scholars could convene before the chancellor, the burgesses and other laymen of the muni- 
cipality of Oxford, see Calendar of Patent Rolls Edward I, (1272-1281), p- 108. 


8° Med. arch., 1, 333-334, Sept. 22, 1298. 
70 The terms of the agreement are published in Mun. acad., 1, 67 ff. 
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As might have been expected, the terms of this settlement did little to 
mitigate the growing resentment of the burgesses toward the privileged 
clerks. Furthermore, there had been no attempt to deal with other 
persistent sources of friction. One of these related particularly to the 
royal measures on the scholars’ behalf in the matter of the custody of the 
local assizes and specifically to the assize of bread and ale.7! The 
English monarchs presumably had early recognized the need to protect 
the scholars from the frauds reportedly perpetrated upon them by the 
local merchants, since the scholars themselves had no means of retaliation 
because they had nothing to sell in turn.and they had no other place in 
which to make their purchases. Apparently the merchants, in view of 
these facts, had yielded to the temptation to raise prices and to supply 
inferior articles to the scholars. And, when such offenders were called 
to task, their fellow burgesses were loath to enforce the penalties pres- 
cribed in such cases. Hence, as early as 1248, Henry III granted among 
other privileges to the university chancellor and proctors, the right to be 
present, either in person or by deputy, whenever the burgesses had a 
trial of bread and ale. Also the university representatives were to be 
notified of such a trial of bread and ale, one day before it took place.?? 
This grant was reafirmed by King Henry III in 1255, with the further 
provision that each baker was to be required to have his signature on his 
bread. The examination of the bread was to be made twice each year, 
namely on the fifteenth day after the feast of St Michael and about the 
feast of St Mary in March. The assize of ale was to be made at the 
same time and was to be based on the price of grain.”8 The presence of 
the chancellor of the university or of one of his deputies at the assize of 
bread and ale was to be assured, too, by the provision that if neither the 


71 The assize of bread and ale was the method by which the price of bread and ale was to be fixed. 
Provision for this was laid down in a statute called ‘Assisa panis et cervisse’ which is printed in the 
Statutes of the Realm, 1, 199, 200. “The term assisa was used in many ways and originally meant 
something fixed. Here it applied to the fixed price of bread and ale. See further the references in 
the two following notes: Med. arch., u, 129 ff.; and Mallet, op. cit., 1, 164-165. 

72 Med. arch., 1, 19; and Calendar of Close Rolls, Henry III (1247-1251), (London, 1922), 
216-217. 

73 Med.arch.,1,20. For fines imposed in 1255, see Calendar of Close Rolls, Henry III (1254-1256), 
(London, 1931), 106. In 1267, a statute which apparently confirmed an earlier measure ordained 
that the same scale of prices should be used throughout the realm. It was there laid down that the 
price of ale would vary according to the price of grain, but that the price of bread would never vary. 
Instead the weight of the loaf would vary according to the price of wheat. The bread was to be 
weighed with troy weight, 20 penny weights to the shillingweight and 20 shillingweights to the 
pound. Those who violated the law were, for minor offenses, fined for the first, second, and third 
times; but after that they were put to the judgment of the pillory. A more severe punishment was 
administered to violators of the assize of wine. In such instances, the culprit’s house would be 
closed by the mayor and bailiffs and he would be forbidden to sell wine until he obtained a license 
from the king. Violators of the assize of ale were punished in a fashion similar to that applied to 
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chancellor nor his deputy was present the examination was to be held 
invalid.74 

The care with which Henry III had thus endeavored to protect the 
interests of the scholars, particularly in the matter of the assizes, was 
closely paralleled by Edward I. On May 2, 1275, the latter directed 
the mayor and burgesses to observe the assizes and the prices set for food, 
wine, and other things, and to permit the scholars to enjoy their usual 
rights and liberties.75 And again, in 1285, in accordance with the grant 
of Henry III, Edward I provided further that all bread and ale which did 
not meet the specifications of the assize were to be declared forfeited to 
the king.”® Ina later writ, too, of about 1290, Edward I specified that 
the meat and fish which the examiners found was putrid was to be 
confiscated and sent to the Prior of St John’s Hospital as a gift of the 
king.??_ Moreover, in 1293, as the result of a royal inquiry instituted in 
response to the university’s complaint that impure and unclean water was 
being used to make ale; and that impure, putrid, and corrupted wine was 
being sold in the taverns of Oxford, Edward I issued a further series of 
writs to put an end to such practices.*® He had, however, to repeat these 
measures in 1304, in response to insistent complaints by the university 
that the brewers of ale in the city were using water procured near sewers 
and in other unclean places so that ale prepared and sold from such areas 
was neither good for the scholars’ sustenance nor beneficial, as it should 
be, to their health. Edward IJ therefore again ordered the brewers to use 
pure water obtained from clean sources,’® and he followed up this direct- 
ive with another, on November 7, 1305, forbidding the sellers of wine to 
use fraudulent measures and ordering them to submit all suspected 
measures for examination.8° 

The continued resistance of the burgesses to these measures was 


those who violated the assize of bread. Med arch., u, 130 ff.; and see Cunningham, Growth of 
English industry (5th ed., Cambridge, 1910), 1, 501. Under Henry III there were indications that 
the bakers were not being punished for their first transgression but only for their second, when they 
lost their bread, and in their third transgression, when they were given the judgment of the pillory. 
Brewers, however, were punished for their first offense by fines and other appropriate measures. 
Med. arch., 1, 133-135, 12 Ed. III. 

74 Med. arch., 1, 20-21; Woodstock, June 18, 39 Henr. III, Rot. Pat., membr. 7. 

7° Hare MS, Bodley 906, fol. 13r-v; 3 Ed. I, Rot. Pat., membr. 6, ‘de confirmatione libertatum, 
consuetudinum.’ See further Rashdall, 111, gt, where it is asserted that a new era was opened for 
the university privileges with these letters ; Calendar of Close Rolls, Edward I (1272-1279), (London, 
1900), 232. 

“© Mun. Civ. Oxon., p. 1. Since the king had received reports that the mayor and the bailiffs 
did not duly enforce the penalties set up, the constable of the castle was in the future to collect the 
forfeited bread, and was to answer for the collection to the exchequer. 

“7 Rashdall, m1, 94-95; Med. arch., 1, 90-92; Hare MS, Bodley 906, fol. 16r—-v. 

"8 Mun. Civ. Oxon., pp. 291-292, 21 Ed. I, i.e. 1293. ? 

“9 Ibid., pp. 11-12, Nov. 6, 1305. 80 Jbid., pp. 12-13, Nov. 7, 1305. 
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indicated by the repetition of the decrees by succeeding monarchs and 
by the persistent complaints of the university and the chancellor. 
Edward II thus reaffirmed, on December 6, 1311, the prohibitions 
relating particularly to the sale of putrid wine to students who were 
reportedly made violently ill and were therefore retarded in their studies.®! 
He also requested that the mayor and bailiffs submit all wine put up for 
sale to the chancellor, who was then authorized to confiscate any that he 
found to be spoiled or putrid. But this measure, like the others, was 
apparently not being enforced.8* The chancellor complained particularly 
that he was not being informed when the assizes were held and that he 
was therefore unable to have carried out the provisions contained in the 
concessions made by Henry III.88 ‘The specific penalties for violations 
were not, he asserted, being exacted and, even when they were, they 
were applied in an extremely lenient and lax fashion. Hence when a 
baker had been sentenced to stand in the pillory, he was permitted merely 
to go up on the platform and to come down again almost immediately, 
whereas he should have been fixed in the stocks for an hour.84 Also in 
several other instances, the university spokesmen reported that the penal- 
ties assigned against offending bakers and brewers were remitted in their 
favor.55 

In order therefore to check this laxity and to assure the proper 
enforcement of the royal edicts, several measures were taken. The 
chancellor petitioned for and, with the king’s help, obtained, a duplicate 
roll of the offenders at the assize of bread and ale, despite the opposition 
of the burgesses to this measure.8® The king also appointed a commis- 
sion to investigate the entire matter. He instructed the commission 
to determine whether the chancellor should also be present at the assay 
of weights and measures, that is when the weights and measures were 
being tested for accuracy.8’ The assay of weights and measures was 
closely connected with the assize of bread and ale since a purchaser might 
be cheated not only in the price and quality of the bread and ale but also 
by the use of defective weights and measures. ‘The university masters 
had specifically complained that they were being defrauded by the use of 


false weights and measures in the sale of wine.8®& The assay of weights 


81 Mun. Civ. Oxon., pp. 21-22. 

82 Ibid., pp. 15-16, 22-23, 29-30, for instructions for enforcement under Edward II. 

83 For Henry III’s grants of June 10, 1255, see Oxford City Documents (ed. J. E. Thorold Rogers, 
O.H.S., 1891), p. 124. 84 See note 82 above. 

85 Idem. See also note 73 above. 86 Mun. Civ. Oxon., p. 353 Med. arch., 1, 100-101. 

8? Med. arch., 1, 1013 1393 Mun. Civ. Oxon., pp. 37-38. 

88 Mun. Civ. Oxon., pp. 37-38; Med. arch., 1, 101-102. The university representatives had also 
asked that the chancellor and the mayor together select the members of the juries which would 
decide the price of wheat and the other matters connected with the assize. Med. arch., 1, 103. 
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and measures, however, dealt not only with the measures used for 
the sale of ale and bread, for which the troy scale was used, but also 
with measures of other articles of length such as the ell, and with weights 
of avoirdupois scale which were used in the sale of wax and candles.®? 

In addition to the measures relating to the assizes, the English 
monarchs gave other evidence of their concern for the university scholars. 
Edward I in 1304 (1305) had requested that the mayor and the bailiffs 
of Oxford show respect for the university’s privileges and rights and 
that they abstain from any interference with the chancellor or with other 
members of the university.°° Moreover, in 1304 (1305), Edward I 
accorded the university the right to send representatives to the king’s 
court.%1 In order, too, to protect the scholars from undue disturbances 
and noise which might interfere with their studies, he forbade the holding 
of tournaments and bouts in the vicinity of Oxford. Anyone who 
participated in them against the royal decree was to be arrested and 
imprisoned.®?, However, the most conspicuous of the royal measures on 
behalf of the university were those strengthening and supporting the 
authority of the chancellor. Edward I thus ordered the mayor and other 
magistrates to carry out their obligations to arrest those persons whom the 
chancellor denounced and pointed out to them.°? The king requested 
that the recommendations made by the chancellor for improvements in 
the prisons be carefully examined. These recommendations, although 
apparently not adopted, are of some interest. Under them the burgesses 
were asked to erect two prisons, one for men and the other for women. 
Such an arrangement, the chancellor had asserted, would be most useful 
and proper for both the community and the university.°4 University 
masters and representatives had already petitioned to have the prison in 
Oxford that was set aside for clerks and laymen increased by one floor so 
that those imprisoned for lesser crimes might be put on the third floor ; 
the women on the second; and the major criminals on the lower floor 
(in fundo).®° Neither suggestion appears, however, to have borne fruit, 
since the matter came up again and again. In December of 1311, the 
king issued a writ in response to a university complaint that clerks were 
being put in the same prison with thieves, and he requested that the 
mayor and bailiffs set aside a particular house for imprisoning delinquent 


8° See the references in the preceding note. 

90 Mun. Civ. Oxon., pp. 4-5; Med. arch., 1, 82. 

9! Med. arch., 1, 83; 33 Ed. 1, Rot. Pat., membr. 14. 

°* Hare MS, Bodley 906, fols. 19v-20r; Calendar of Close Rolls, Edward I (1302-1307), 
(London, 1908), pp. 355, 361, 33 Ed. I, 1305, Nov. 12; 34 Ed. I, 1306, Jan. 20. 

938 Mun. Civ. Oxon., pp. 5-6, March 16, 13053; Collectanea (O.H.S.), 111, 102, 33 Ed. I. 

°4 Collectanea, 11, tor (Petitions to Parl. relating to Oxford), made in 1305. 

*> Mun. Civ. Oxon., pp. 293-294, for the request in 1293. 
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scholars or that they build and prepare another gaol.9® Yet, on 
November 7, 1313, the king was again obliged to order, in response to 
a further university petition, that scholars must not be put into the same 
prison with murderers and felons. ‘It is not fitting,’ the royal writ 
asserted, ‘that scholars or others of good estate who are held for debts 
or slight transgressions and misdemeanors and who are neither felons 
nor hardened criminals should be placed with those guilty of major 
Ghimies,' 27 

The English monarchs endeavored furthermore to deal with several 
university petitions relating to the condition of the streets. In 
September of 1305, Edward I responded by writ to the university 
complaints regarding the need for repair and cleansing of the streets of 
Oxford. The reports described the streets as torn up in many places 
and so broken in others that persons walking about the city found it 
difficult to proceed. Also they were said to be so cluttered with reeking 
and ill-smelling refuse that the masters and students were often repelled 
by the horrible stench and were deterred from enjoying the benefits of 
the health-giving air. Finally, the university account asserted, since 
diseases are known to be produced from decaying matter, such refuse 
constituted a clear and manifest danger to the health of the masters and 
scholars who were obliged to come and go in that area. To remedy the 
situation, the royal writ therefore required that each householder repair 
and clean the pavement in front of his holding or property ; and that the 
commonalty put in new paving where needed and see to it that the 
streets were kept clear of all wastes. The municipality was furthermore 
directed to remove the sows from the streets and lanes so that these might 
be kept clean.98 And still another royal writ of November 22, 1305, 
prohibited regrators®? from melting tallow in the streets, because the 
university masters had complained that the acrid fumes from this 
process caused many of the masters and scholars to become very ill.1°° 

The extent to which these measures were carried out is unknown. 
But the probability is, as in the case of others of similar nature, that they 
were not being enforced by the local magistrates. In 1311, Edward II 
had again responded to charges that the streets were still obstructed by 
foul wastes and by sows ; that the crossings were rendered inaccessible by 


96 Mun. Civ. Oxon., pp. 20-21, 3 Ed. II. OPbIa sez 507, Lae LL. 

98 For earlier writs in regard to these matters see Hare MS, Bodley 906, f. 18r—v, 13 (18) March, 
1301, 29 Ed. I, Ex rot. claus. membr. 14, in dorso. See also Mun. Civ. Oxon., pp. 10-11, 292-293. 
The university petition is also in Collectanea, 111, 104. See above for the later royal measures 
regarding the above matters at Paris; and on the matter of street cleaning particularly in London, 
E. L. Sabine, “City cleaning in medieval London,’ Speculum, XII (1937), 19-43- 

99 For regrators, see below, p. 292, and note 127. 

100 Mun. Civ. Oxon., p. 13. 
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the accumulated rubbish ; and that the air was so tainted by the odors that 
it repelled scholars who were newly arrived from other areas. He 
ordered the waste matter removed and directed that the streets and lanes 
be cleared.1 Some months earlier too, on July 8, 1310, the king had 
issued a writ, similar to the later royal decrees at Paris,!°? requiring the 
butchers to cease slaughtering animals at Carfax and in the public 
thoroughfares in the city. He did so, Edward II asserted, in response 
to a university protest that the butchers were killing animals and were 
throwing the entrails and blood into the street ; and that the decay and 
corruption of this matter caused so vile and revolting an odor to permeate 
the entire area that many scholars were made seriously ill; and some had 
even died from the effects.10% 

But even these revolting reports apparently brought little improve- 
ment since the condition of the streets continued to be a matter of con- 
cern for many years to come. On October 31, 1331, King Edward 
III, in an effort to have something done, granted authority to the 
university chancellor and to the mayor of the city, for a period of three 
years, to enforce the foregoing regulations and to hold residents of Oxford, 
both clerks and laymen, responsible for the repair and maintenance of 
the pavement in front of their lodgings or holdings so that no one might 
be injured in passing.t°4 Similar measures were repeated in February 
and November of 1339,1°° and in later years as well. The royal writ 
of February 1339 had ordered the mayor and bailiffs to have the streets 
cleaned and the slaughter of beasts within the walls stopped at once. 
The king reported that he had been informed that large beasts like cattle, 
hogs, sheep, calves, and other animals were still being slaughtered in the 
city and that the entrails and other wastes were being thrown, as before, 
into the streets and lanes and public byways; and that the resulting 
contamination of the air had caused many persons to refuse to come to 
Oxford for fear of suffering physical impairment. The king had heard 
too, he declared, that some persons had already died from the ill effects. 
He had therefore assigned to the chancellor, the mayor and the heads of 
Merton College the duty of supervising the cleaning of the streets and 
of seeing that those who evaded the regulations were duly punished.1% 
In another measure of 1355, in addition to a repetition of the foregoing 
provisions, the king particularly stressed the need to keep the streets and 

101 Mun. Civ. Oxon., p. 18, 26 Aug. 1311, 3 Ed. II. 
102 See above. 


*08 Mun. Civ. Oxon., pp. 13-14, 4 Ed. II; and see further E. L. Sabine, ‘Butchering in medieval 
London,’ Speculum, vut (1933), 339 ff. 

NT Med Larch. ly 520; 5 Ed vl il: 

108 Ibid., 1, 136-138. 


108 Ibid., 1, 136-137, Feb. 18, 13 Ed. III; Hare MS, Bodley 906, fols. 65—66r. 
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thoroughfares clean because men of noble lineage, both foreign and 
native, who came to Oxford would be repelled by the broken pavements 
and uncleaned streets.1°? He had also, on July 30, repeated the request 
that the chancellor and the custodian of Merton College be made 
responsible for the enforcement of the prohibition against the slaughter 
of large beasts in the vicinity of the college and against the littering of the 
streets with debris and refuse.t°® And he had instructed the sheriff to 
issue a proclamation against the violation of these decrees.19 

Despite these instructions, however, the entire matter had to be dealt 
with by Richard II. That monarch had to repeat the prohibition 
against the slaughter of large animals in the city and the instructions that 
they be killed in places remote from the city where the scholars would not 
suffer any ill effects. The king’s attention had been called to the 
matter by a specific appeal made by the students of Balliol College 
against a certain William Chislampton, who had been using the common 
house adjoining Balliol for the slaughter of animals, and who had been 
throwing the viscera and other wastes into the streets, thus contaminating 
the entire area and preventing the students from applying themselves 
to their studies. 

Not only did the English monarchs thus intercede with the munici- 
pality in order to obtain an improvement of the scholars’ physical environ- 
ment but they did so also with the papacy in the hope of obtaining 
additional advantages for the scholars from this quarter as well. Hence 
Edward I petitioned Pope Boniface VIII to grant the University of 
Oxford the same privileges as those which he had accorded to the French 
universities! For although Boniface VIII had confirmed the Uni- 
versity of Oxford in the possession of privileges and regalia similar to 
those enjoyed elsewhere,!? he had not conceded to Oxford the guarantees 
accorded scholars of all universities in the French kingdom, namely that 
they might, upon receiving the degree of magister in any faculty, 
lecture anywhere without further examination or approval." It was 
Edward I’s declared opinion, that ‘since there is no doubt, according to 
the testimony of ancient writings, that the French studium originated 


107 Calendar of Charter Rolls, Edward III (London, 1916), Vv, 145-146, 29 Ed. III. 

108 Hare MS, Bodley 906, fols. 67r-68r, July 30, 13 Ed. III. 

109 See the preceding note. 

110 Med. arch., 1, 212; Oct. 2, 1380, Patent Roll of 4 Ric. 1, pt. membr. 18; Oxford Formularies, 
1, 254-255- 

111 Hare MS, Bodley 906, fols. r8r—-19r, who reports these petitions, fails to note that Boniface 
VIII, toward the later part of his pontificate had also disciplined the University of Paris by taking 
away the right to grant licenses, see above. On the request made between 1303 and 1304, see 
Oxford Formularies, I, 6. 

112 Hare MS, Bodley 906, fols. 18v-19r, 6 Boniface VIII; Oxford Formularies, I, 6. 

113 See above. 
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from the English,’ it was incumbent upon Boniface VIII to extend to 
Oxford the same privileges as those of the French universities. In the 
interests, too, of peace and of mutual amity among scholars, Edward | 
particularly urged that this be done, since he believed it unlikely that 
peace could be maintained for long between scholars if the university 
which was prior in time to others and which was not their inferior should 
nevertheless continue to be less well endowed in scholastic authority 
and rights. And for himself, he asserted that he could not with equan- 
imity tolerate the fact that ‘the university should suffer unaccustomed 
depression in our time.’!4 

Whether or not Boniface VIII or his immediate successors complied 
with Edward I’s request is not certain. However, Edward II, who had 
appealed on July 13, 1317,11° to the papal court, then at Avignon, for 
benevolences and graces for the University of Oxford, made a further 
request, similar to that of Edward I, on December 26, of that year. 
He again asked that Oxford be given privileges similar to those accorded 
by Boniface VIII to the universities in the French kingdom, and par- 
ticularly that it be granted authority to guarantee to the recipients of the 
degree of master in any faculty that they might teach and give lectures 
anywhere. Edward II also repeated his predecessors’ assertions that 
the French studium ‘originated from an English foundation,’ and that it 
was essential for the maintenance of mutual peace between the scholars 
that the English universities have the same privileges as those of the 
French.4& ‘The request was also repeated in 1320, and again in 1321 
to John XXII, when King Edward II reiterated the complaint that the 
pope had given privileges to Paris and not to Oxford, despite the greater 
antiquity of the latter, and the fact that the University of Paris had been 
founded by the English in the reign of Charlemagne, that is by Alcuin 
and others.” 

The above instances might well be used to illustrate the fact that how- 
ever much Edward II might fall short of the qualities required of an 
English monarch in other areas, he was neither niggardly in his grants of 
privilege to the scholars in the kingdom nor was he neglectful of his 
obligation to further the university’s interests outside the realm. He 


114 Oxford Formularies, 1, 6, 7; and see references in note 111 above. 

115 See the references in the next note. 

116 At Westminster Dec. 26, Rot. Romani, an. 1, Ed. III, Public Record Office, membr. 13 
(no. 23); and other references in Chart., univ. Paris., U, no. 756, pp. 213-14. As there pointed out, 
although many persons from Oxford believed their University to be anterior to that of Paris, Richard 
de Bury said on the contrary that the university came from Paris to Britain: Philobiblon, P- 90, cap. 9. 

17 Abrége deV histoire del’ Université de Paris touchant son origine ses parties et ses deux gouverne- 
ments, sous un chef et recteur commun (2nd ed., with the date Jan. 9,. 1653: Bibl. at... Re 6792), 
PPp- 9-10. 
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had followed the precedent set by his predecessors of confirming and 
even of expanding the scope of the privileges already granted the 
scholars. And he was particularly concerned with the strengthening of 
the authority of the chancellor. With this in view, he confirmed, in the 
second year of his reign, the chancellor’s right to issue summons to 
burgesses and others, requiring them to appear in the chancellor’s court 
in all cases involving scholars.4'8 He refused to recognize the claims of 
the preaching friars to exemption from the chancellor’s jurisdiction by 
virtue of a papal privilege since he maintained that the temporal authority, 
in this matter of the preservation of peace, could neither be lessened nor 
abolished by a papal privilege.4® He also reasserted, in response to a 
university petition in this regard, that the commonalty was obligated to 
go to the aid of the chancellor in the arrest of malefactors ;!2° that the 
bailiffs must arrest those whom the chancellor designated ;12! and that 
the sheriff in the interests of peace must cooperate with the chancellor in 
the punishment of transgressors. Moreover, in 1314, the king sup- 
ported the chancellor when he complained that the mayor of Oxford had 
infringed upon the university privileges by pursuing malefactors as far 
as the chancellor’s threshold. The mayor had vainly attempted to 
explain this action by asserting that he had happened to witness the 
felonius assault made by William of Colgate upon a certain Thomas de 
Fentone, in violation of the king’s peace, and that he had summoned the 
bailiffs to arrest the attacker. When he fled at their approach, the 
bailiffs pursued him to the portal of the chancellor’s dwelling. There 
they had asked the chancellor to surrender the fugitive but had been 
refused. Instead the chancellor had declared that the bailiffs had 
violated the university privileges.1?? 

The following year, too, on receiving reports from the university that 
persons who evaded arrest were being accorded hospitality in the 
suburbs of Oxford where they took refuge and where they continued to 

118 Med. arch., 1, 83-84; Hare MS, Bodley 906, fol. 25r; Calendar of Patent Rolls, Edward II 
(1307-1313), (London, 1894), p. 103, 2 Ed. II, Mar. 4, 13093 Joc. cit., (1313-1317), (London, 
1898), p. 102, Apr. 7, 1314. The grants are similar to the one made by Edward I, on October 
30, 1275; Calendar of Patent Rolls, Edward I (1272-1281), (London, r1go1), p. 108, and see 
“pale MS, Bodley 906, fols. 25r—29v, 7 Ed. II, April 7, 1314, at Ely, Ex Rot. Pat., pt. 2, membr. 
10; also Hare, Joc. cit., fols. 35v-36r, Nov. 24, 12 Ed. II, membr. 22. The chancellor was already 
‘ex-officio a justice of the peace by grants of Henry III and Edward I.’ Med. arch., 1, 363. 
Salter, in Reg. cancell., 1, xxiii, points out that the chancellor and the mayor were always listed among 
the justices of the town of Oxford in the fifteenth century. 

120 Mun. Civ. Oxon., p. 16. 

121 Ibid., p. 24, 7 Ed. II; and see Calendar of Patent Rolls, Edward I, (1313-1317), (London 
1898), p. 321, 8 Ed. II, May 3, 13153; also zbid., p. 153, 7 Ed. II, June 28, 1314; and zbid., p. 185, 8 
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be a menace to the scholars, the king responded by repeating his earlier 
request for greater cooperation between the sheriff and the chancellor. 
He now asked that the sheriff arrest malefactors, pointed out to him by 
the chancellor, not only in Oxford but also in the suburbs.1?8 And as 
indicated earlier, Edward II, in October of 1314, asked that the sheriff 
and the bailiffs together with their retainers take under their care and 
protection the university chancellor and the masters and students ; and 
that they respect and uphold the university privileges and guard them 
from infringement124 ‘The king also confirmed the privileges granted 
by Henry III and Edward I relating to the chancellor’s right to hear all 
cases relating to the buying, selling, and evaluation of houses and 
horses ;125 also of his jurisdiction over all criminal cases excepting those 
of mayhem and homicide, in which a clerk was involved, and of his’ 
authority to administer punishment to both laymen and clerks convicted 
of transgressions in his court.1#6 

The monarchs made further attempts, too, to protect the scholars from 
price gouging in the purchase of foodstuffs. In this regard, Edward I] 
endeavored particularly to strengthen and support the earlier measures 
relating to limitations to be placed on regrators, or retailers. These 
regrators who were usually women, sold any kind of food that could be 
purchased in the market, except perhaps meat, at a price higher than that 
of the market price.12”7_ ‘They generally replenished their stocks every 
market day. Hence to protect the public, a number of restrictions had 
been placed upon the regrators. ‘They were forbidden to purchase 

123 Patent Roll, 8 Ed. II, pt. 2, membr. 15 dorso; Med. arch., 1, 94-95; an ‘inspeximus’ of Feb. 
28, 1327, is the Patent Roll, 1 Ed. III, pt. 1, membr. 25. In March of 1305, Edward I, by writ, 
had directed that barriers be placed at the entrance to the city to prevent the entering of evil doers. 


‘At some unknown date, the university acquired control of Smith Gate at the end of Cat street.’ 
Mun. Civ. Oxon., pp. 7-8, and note 1. 

124 See note 121 above; also Med. arch., 1, 87-88; Hare MS, Bodley 906, fols. 29v-30r, Ex Rot. 
Pat. 8 Ed. II, pt. ra, membr. 17, Oct. 3, 1314. See also Hare MS, Joc. cit., fols. 37v, 38r, 15 Ed. II, 
pt. 1, membr. 1; and 17 Ed. II, pt. 2, membr. rr. A similar provision was made for Cambridge. 

125 Med. arch., 1, 95-96; Hare MS, Bodley 906, fols. 30r-32Vv, May 20, 1315, Ex Rot. Pat. 8 
Ed. II, pt. 2, membr. 11; Calendar of Patent Rolls, Edward II (1313-1317), (London, 1898), 
p. 288. 

126 Hare MS, Bodley 906, fols. 32v-35v, Mar. 6, Ex Rot. Pat. 8 Ed. II, pt. 2, membr. 24; also 
Hare, loc. cit., fols. 35v-36r, Ex Rot. Claus, 12 Ed. II, membr. 22; and Hare, loc. cit., fol. 36r—v, 12 
Ed. II, membr. 6. 

127 Med. arch.,1,22. On the regrators, see Mallet, Hist. of the Univ. of Oxford, 1, 165, and note 2. 
See also H. Géraud, Paris sous Philippe le Bel (Paris, 1837), p. 534, in the appendix where he re- 
produces sections of John of Garland’s glossary, of which nos. XXIX-XXX refer to regrators: 
‘regratiers, regratiéres,’ or resellers of bread, salt, and other articles. ‘The regrators, John of 
Garland wrote, ‘send into the streets their servants, both men and women (servos et servas), who 
deceive the clerks by selling them at exorbitant prices, cherries, white and black prunes, apples 
which are not ripe, pears, lettuces and water cresses.’ And besides these articles which are sold in 
the street, they had others in their shops, such as patisseries, cheese of every kind, candles, etc. 

See further for regrators, Mun. Civ. Oxon., pp. Xxli-xxili, and note. 
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anything before nine o’clock in the morning in order that the stalls 
might not be denuded before the ordinary purchaser arrived. And 
their number in 1305 was limited to thirty-two. The university, 
however, reported that the commonalty had failed to enforce the restric- 
tions and had merely levied a tax of fifteen pence on each of the regrators 
whose numbers had now grown to one hundred.!?8__In response there- 
fore to the university plea, Edward II requested that the earlier measures 
be enforced.12® But he was obliged in 1310 to repeat this order,10 
because the university complained further that the burgesses brought 
foodstuffs to the city for their own sustenance and then prevented the 
merchants from selling directly to the scholars. Hence to put an end to 
this abuse, the king issued more specific instructions for the regulation 
and sale of food and other necessities so that all who had food to sell 
might do so freely, whether they were burgesses of Oxford or not. In 
addition, the royal writ stipulated that strangers should not play the réle 
of regrators, that is that they should not sell in Oxford what they had not 
themselves produced but had bought from others.!#1 
Apparently, however, there was little improvement in the situation, 

since the university scholars once more sent petitions to the king and 
to Parliament asking that something be done on their behalf. They 
reported that the burgesses and regrators had been directing merchants 
and others from outside to sell, before they entered the city, and at a price 
agreed upon between them, 1%? the foodstuffs and other commodities that 
they brought to Oxford. Moreover, the chancellor requested that 
Parliament help him to prevent further interference by the burgesses 
with the merchants from outside. He asked to be given authority, if 
the bailiff failed to carry out the instructions, to assign merchants from 
outside the city to specific stalls where they might sell their products.133 
The king, too, made a further attempt to solve the problem by asking that 
a second market place be set up where merchants coming from outside 
the city could sell their wares. Inthe writ covering this matter, 
Edward II referred to the recent complaints by the university against 
forestalling and reselling at a higher price by the town residents.1%4 
Similarly some twelve years later, Edward III endeavoured by another 

128 Mun. Civ. Oxon., p. xxii; and nos 9, 11, 17. 

129 Mun. Civ. Oxon., pp. 9-10, May, 14, 1305 (presumably for 1310, loc. cit., note 3); Collectanea, 
II, 103, for Parliament’s response to the university’s petition in 1305. 

130 Mun. Civ. Oxon., pp. 14-15, Sept. 26,1310. 13! Mun. Civ. Oxon., pp. 17-18, Aug. 22, 1311. 

132 Hare MS, Bodley, 906, fol. 36r-v, May 28, ‘Per petitionem de consilio.’ Ex Rot. Claus., 12 
Ed. II, membr. 6; also Hare, doc. cit., fols. 36v—37r, ‘per petitiones Cancellarii et universitatis 
in parliamento ...’ 14 Ed. II; Mun. Civ. Oxon., pp. 31-34, dated Aug. 9, 1320, 14 Ed. II. 

183 See the reference in the preceding note. 


134 As indicated by Mallet (op. cit., 1, 165, note 2), ‘a forestaller . . . buys up goods before they 
reach the public market.’ Mun. Civ. Oxon., pp. 31-34, 14 Ed. II. Another writ in 1315 confirmed 
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royal writ to facilitate the scholars’ purchase of cloth by the measure. 
To this end he directed that vendors who brought woolen and linen cloth 
into Oxford, be permitted to sell the cloth cut or in a whole piece, as 
they saw fit. The burgesses had hitherto forbade the merchants to cut 
the cloth according to the scholars’ needs. Instead they had been 
obliged to sell it in one piece.13° 

Besides these measures regarding foodstuffs and cloth, the scholars 
sought and won assistance from the king in coping with other instances 
of excessive charges. One of these particularly related to the Oxford 
millers, whom the scholars accused of charging a higher toll than paid 
elsewhere in the realm. Edward I had already, in 1305, directed the 
bailiffs to forbid undue charges to be made at the mills and he had 
stipulated that this was to apply to the castle mill which in part belonged 
to the city of Oxford186 But in 1315 the matter came to the fore once 
more, along with other general complaints about the high cost of living. 
The matter of the high price of food was one of grave concern to many 
persons in the realm, including the archbishops, bishops, counts, barons, 
and others. ‘They had petitioned the king to do something about the 
excessive and ‘almost intolerable’ prices of meats: mutton, beef, pork, 
goose, chickens, capons, and lamb, within the kingdom. As a result, 
the king with the consent of the Council of prelates and barons, an- 
nounced that prices would be fixed for a number of staples throughout 
the entire kingdom. And he provided that the ordinance relating to 
them would be promulgated publicly in Oxford by the chancellor and the 
university proctors.18” 

In addition to this effort to arrest the advance of prices of food, by legal 
enactment, there was also an attempt, by offers of direct material and 


the chancellor in his right to inquiry and jurisdiction over forestalling and regrators. Med. arch., 
I, 90. It was probably in relation to these practices that Pope John XXII, on June 23, 1331, issued 
a bull denouncing those who were responsible for the disturbances in St Mary’s church. The pope 
asserted that the church and cemetery were often desecrated by the disputes and quarrels over the 
compacts and sale of purchasable articles by groups of scholars and others in the church. Such 
quarrels often led to injuries and bloodshed, and even to homicide. Hence the pope forbade all 
tradesmen to buy or sell or congregate or make illicit agreements in the church or cemetery; and he 
ordered them not to interfere with the sacred choristers in the celebration of the divine offices. 
Mun. Civ. Oxon., pp. 84-85, 23 June, 1331, John XXII, a. rs. 

185 Calendar of the Charter Rolls, Edward III, tv, 375, 10 Ed. III, April 12, 1336. 

136 Mun. Civ. Oxon., p. 9, and note; Collectanea, U1, 104. 

187 Med. arch., 1, 344-345, April 21, 1315. According to the prices set, beef was to sell at 16 solidi, 
if it was not fatty ; and at 24 solidi, ifit was. It was not to sell at any higher price. Further measures - 
relating to prices from which the scholars would profit were those providing that the price of wine 
was to be no dearer in Oxford than a halfpenny more on the gallon than in London; also through 
the other efforts to control the price of wine throughout the kingdom. For these, see Med. arch., 
I, 118-119, 20 Dec., 1330, 4 Ed. III, and Oct. 16, 1331, 5 Ed. III; Calendar of Patent Rolls, Edward 
III (1330-1334), (London, 1893), pp. 28, 186. See also the references in the following note. 
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financial assistance, to relieve the apparent distress caused scholars by the 
rise in the cost of living. This was the case particularly in 1321, when 
reports were circulated that the rise of prices and the large amount of 
money spent by the university on lawsuits were causing hardship and 
want among the poor scholars. On this occasion, at the instance of the 
bishop of Carlisle, the clergy of that diocese voted a subsidy that was to 
be used for the expenses of the university. The following year, too, 
the king was asked to give some aid to the scholars of Balliol College 
which had been reduced to poverty through the ‘ravages of the Scots.’138 

Royal concern for the scholars’ welfare may also have been supported 
by Edward III’s chancellor, the noted bibliophile and patron of scholars, 
Richard de Bury, bishop of Durham. Between 1316 and 1322, 
according to the “Liber epistolaris Richardi de Bury,’ the University of 
Oxford addressed a request to the English Nation at Paris for a copy of 
the privilege that assured their members the right, if injured anywhere 
in France, to have the case tried at Paris. In the communication 
attention was called to the fact that the English had a special affection 
for scholars and were genuinely desirous of honoring those who at the 
expense of their fortunes and strength were enhancing the fame of the 
kingdom abroad. Yet, it was asserted, there could be little doubt that 
in their pursuit of learning, these scholars needed the armor of their 
native soil. ‘Thus in England the scholars could feel confident and 
certain that every effort would be made to support and ensure their 
continued enjoyment of their privileges.199 


188 Oxford Formularies, 1, 71, 72-73, 77-78. The steady rise of prices after 1331 is indicated in 
the case of wine. In 1331, the king fixed the price of wine in London at 4 denarii a gallon and in 
1354 at not more than 6 denarii a gallon (/agena) in London, and the suburbs, with correspondingly 
higher figures for towns outside London. Med. arch., 1, 348 (1331); Mun. Civ. Oxon., p. 125, Dec. 
4, 1354, 28 Ed. III. Cf. Hare MS, Bodley 906, fol. 52r, ex Rot. Pat. 5 Ed. III, pt. 2, membr. 8. 

139 Richard de Bury MS, c. 1316-1322; Snappe’s Formulary (ed. H. E. Salter), 1, 79. In the 
Philobiblon, completed several years later, in 1345, Richard de Bury laments the decline of the Uni- 
versity of Paris: “Alas! by the same disease which we are deploring (i.e. the clamor for church offices 
and titles) we see that the Palladium of Paris has been carried off in these sad times of ours, wherein 
the zeal of that noble university, whose rays once shed light into every corner of the world, has grown 
lukewarm, nay is all but frozen. There the pen of every scribe is now at rest, generations of books 
no longer succeed each other, and there is none who begins to take place as a new author.’ “Admir- 
able Minerva seems to bend her course to all the nations of the earth, ... Now she has passed by Paris 
and now has happily come to Britain, the most noble of islands...’ And further, ‘as philosophy is 
now lukewarm in France, so her soldiery are unmanned and languishing.’ The preceding is from 
the translation by E. C. Thomas (The Medieval Library, London, 1925), pp. 70-71. 

Yet Richard de Bury had in his youth apparently had a different view of Paris: ‘the Paradise of 
the world, .. . where the days seemed ever few for the greatness of our love! There are delightful 
libraries, more aromatic than stores of spicery; there are luxuriant parks of all manner of volumes ; 
there are Academic meads shaken by the tramp of scholars; there are lounges of Athene, walks of 
the Peripatetics; peaks of Parnassus; and porches of Stoics....’ Ibid., pp. 56-57. A recent 
critical edition of the Latin text of the Philobiblon is that by A. Altamura, Naples, 1954. 
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However, that all was not as tranquil in the English studium, as might 
have been hoped, may be inferred from another communication contained 
in the same collection as that noted above. The letter addressed to 
the royal chancellor requests that a gaol delivery be made of a number of 
scholars who had been imprisoned at Oxford. The author of the 
epistle asserted that a previous communication asking that this be done 
had already been sent but that it had obviously not been delivered since 
nothing had been done about the matter. He now requested that a com- 
mission be set up and that it be given authority to free the scholars from 
the royal prison in Oxford where they were being ‘iniquitously’ held by 
‘the satelites of Satan.’ The writer next contrasted the innocence of the 
scholars with the public rumors about them.1* 

Despite such occasional criticism, the English monarchs continued to 
follow their traditional rdle of protector and guardian of the scholars. 
Edward II had reissued in 1321-22 provisions for the protection and 
defense of the safety of the persons of the university chancellor, the 
masters, students, and their servants, as well as of their belongings; 
and he had informed all his bailiffs and ‘faithful followers’ of this fact.141 
Earlier too, on November 18, 1320, Edward II had sought by writ to 
determine whether or not the coroner’s jury should be composed of men 
from outside as well as from within Oxford in cases where a clerk had 
been killed or seriously wounded. The university, in this regard, had 
charged that when, as happened all too often, the masters or scholars or 
their retainers were killed by persons in the town, those guilty of the 
deed were sustained and supported by their fellow townsmen so that the 
truth could not be learned.1#? 

Similarly, in the reign of Edward III, royal intercession was frequent 
in matters relating to the scholars. Edward III had had to take a hand 
in the tumultuous controversy that had broken out between the scholars 
and the men of the abbey of Abingdon. According to reports, the scholars 
had by force of arms overcome the monks of the abbey; had ejected 
them and then had made off with several articles of property. The 
king, at the abbot’s petition and plea, appointed a commission to look 
into the matter, and to administer punishment to those who were guilty 
of assault.143 Earlier in the year, however, the king had supported the 


140 Richard de Bury MS, c.1316-1322: Oxford Formularies (ed. H. E. Salter), 1, 67. 

‘41 Hare MS, Bodley 906, fol. 37v, Ex Rot. Pat. anno 15 Ed. II, pt 1a, membr. 1; Med. Arch., 1, 
105, and note 1, Jan. 20, 1321-1322. The grant is there indicated as ‘quamdiu nobis placuerit.’ 
Calendar of Patent Rolls, Edward II (1321-1324), (London, 1904), 52. 

142 Mun. Civ. Oxon., p. 36. 

43 Mun. Civ. Oxon., p. 65, note 3; Annales Paulini (Chronicles of reigns of Edward I and 
Edward II, ed. W. Stubbs, 1882), 1, 332. An account of the tumult is also in Wood, Hist. and antiq., 
under the year 1327, I, 412 ff. 
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chancellor’s claim to exclusive jurisdiction over all cases where a clerk was 
a party except for homicide or mayhem. In that instance, however, the 
chancellor’s authority and jurisdiction had been challenged by the town 
magistrates who had seized and imprisoned a clerk, William de Dichesse, 
and had refused to surrender him until the king issued a specific writ for 
his release.144 At that time, Edward III had taken pains to reaffirm the 
earlier provision that the mayor and bailiffs must not arrest clerks or 
their retainers or other members of the university, that is, parchment 
dealers, illuminators, scribes, barbers, and any others wearing clerical 
garb.145 Furthermore, the king, as earlier, had asked that the sheriff, 
mayor, and bailiffs of the city cooperate with the university chancellor in 
arresting malefactors and other offenders against the peace of the 
university. And he had reiterated and enlarged upon the earlier instruc- 
tions, relating to the detention of a layman who should injure a clerk and 
of a clerk who should injure a layman.146 

Edward III also continued the earlier practice of issuing detailed 
regulations for the assizes. In 1327, he renewed the grant made by 
Edward II which had assigned the custody of the assize of bread and ale 
together with the profits to be derived from it to the chancellor and the 
mayor jointly. ‘The grant provided that one hundred shillings should, as 
before, be returned to the king in two equal installments, one at Easter, the 
other at the feast of St Michael.14* Edward III now added the further 
provision that while the mayor and the chancellor would share the custody 
of the assize of bread andale, the chancellor might have sole custody if the 
mayor was absent. And a similar provision was made for the custody 
of the assize of weights and measures, with the additional recommenda- 
tion that false weights and measures should be destroyed.148 

Sem UH UI. O07, Pp. 543 Feb. 28,1327, 1 Eds HI 

145 Mun. Civ. Oxon., p. 55, Apr. 26, 1327, 1 Ed. III. For the confirmation by Edward III of 
other privileges granted to the university by his predecessors, see Hare MS, Bodley 906, fols. 43r- 
48v, Feb. 28, 1 Ed. III, Ex Rot. Pat., pt. 1, membr. 8; also loc. cit., fols. 48v-49r, Feb. 29, pt. I, 
membr. 25. 

146 Mun. Civ. Oxon., pp. 57-59, Aug. 3, 1327, 1 Ed. III; Hare MS, Bodley 906, fol. 49r—-v, Rot. 
Pat. 1 Ed. III, pt. 1, membr. 25. In October of 1327, the measures relating to the detention of 
clerks and laymen specified that if a layman should inflict an injury on a clerk, he was to be arrested 
and detained as a prisoner in the castle until the clerk was satisfied. However, if the clerk should 
prove to be unreasonable in his demands, the chancellor might step in as arbiter and decide the extent 
of the damages. If, on the other hand, a clerk should inflict a serious injury on a laymen, then the 
clerk was to be imprisoned in the city prison until the chancellor should secure his release: Mun. Civ. 
Oxon., pp. 60-61, Oct. 2, 1327, 1 Ed. III. A university statute of c. 1327 provided that a cessation of 
lectures might be called if these and other privileges and statutes were violated. Mun. acad., 1, 122 ff. 

147 Med. arch., 1, 107; U, 140; also Calendar of the Fine Rolls, Edward III (1327-1337); 
(London, 1913), IV, 18, Febr. 17, 1327; and again, ibid., Iv, 476, Mar. 18, 1336; Hare MS, Bodley 
906, fols. 49v-sov, Rot. Pat. 2 Ed. III, pt. 1, membr. 19. 


148 Med. arch.,1, 108; Mun Civ. Oxon., pp. 53-54, 1 Ed. III, Febr. 18, 1327; and repeated 
on Sept. 25, 1327: zbid., pp. 59-60, 1 Ed. III. 
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The burgesses who found these measures understandingly objection- 
able made strenuous efforts to prevent their being carried out. They 
had apparently succeeded in preventing the mayor and the chancellor 
from holding the assize of bread and ale, as is suggested by a royal writ of 
November 22, 1327. This writ required the aldermen and the bailiffs 
to appear err the king to show cause why they had not been permitting 
the assize to be held.49 Moreover, the following March, the king 
ordered the aldermen to refrain from usurping the custody SE the assize 
of bread and ale on the plea that it belonged to their view of frank- 
pledge ;159 and he repeated the earlier measures which were to apply to 
the assize of bread and ale as well as to that of weights and measures.}°! 
The burgesses had also endeavored to have the measures set aside by 

earnestly petitioning the monarch to remedy what they termed the 
usurpation of their civic privileges by the university chancellor. In their 
petition of June, 1328, the burgesses asserted that the chancellor, under 
cover of the university privileges, was proceeding to make laws and 
statutes for them, despite the fact that they were free burgesses governed 
by laws of their city. They then went on to denounce such acts as 
contrary to the laws and customs of the kingdom. And they were par- 
ticularly acrid in their denunciation of the measure which gave the 
chancellor authority to summon the burgesses before him.t°* They 
asked the king to revoke his grants to the chancellor of authority over the 
assay of weights and measures in Oxford since these were, they declared, 
prejudicial to the burgesses who could not effectively oppose the chancellor 
because he held over them the threat of excommunication and confisca- 
tion of their goods.158 

But these and other protests by the burgesses appear to have had little 
influence or effect upon the monarch since he did not accede to their 
demands nor did he lessen his support and favors for the university. On 


the contrary, Edward III reaffirmed, on behalf of the chancellor, the 


149 Mun. Civ. Oxon., pp. 63-64, Nov. 22, 1327. See Hare MS, Bodley 906, fols. 49v—52r, Ex 
Rot. Pat. 2 Ed. ITI, pt. 1, membr. 19; membr, 16; pt. 2, membr. 17. 

150 The view of frankpledge here referred to profits that accrued to the city from the fines for 
offenses; Mun. Civ. Oxon., p.xxv. Apparently the aldermen of the city by force of arms had been 
preventing the mayor and chancellor from carrying out their duties. 

181 Med. arch., 1, tog-111, between March 6, and Oct. 26, 1328, 3 Ed. III. Asnoted by Salter, 
‘objections to the measure had been raised probably by the aldermen, according to Twyne, who 
quoted from a record which he saw in the Town Archives. In itis recorded the fact that representa- 
tives of the Town in October 1328 state before Parliament at New Sarum that the assay of measures 
had never been part of the assize of bread and ale.’ However, they there ‘agreed that in the 
fabare, the chancellor and the mayor should hold the assay provided the profits were taken by the 
town.’ Cf. Mun. Civ. Oxon., p. 72 ff.; Med. arch., 11, 266-267. 

152 Mun. Civ. Oxon., pp. 70-71, vane S51 320, 2G Lees 

153 Ibid., pp. 72-74, Sept., 1328. 
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earlier provisions regarding the sharing of the assize of bread and ale 
with the mayor; and of that of weights and measures with the alder- 
men.'°4 Moreover, in 1330, he directed that the sheriff of Oxford give 
aid in the collection of fines incurred for violation of the assizes.155 
However, although the king refused to comply with the burgesses’ 
petition that he revoke the chancellor’s right to custody of the assay of 
weights and measures, he did, in 1332, direct that those who broke the 
assize of bread and ale be tried elsewhere than in the chancellor’s court. 
The king took this action in response probably to the numerous com- 
plaints that men who had been convicted and punished by the mayor of 
the city, according to custom, were then summoned and punished under 
ecclesiastical law by the chancellor. The royal writ at this time asserted 
that 1t was not in accord with the law that the same men should be 
punished twice for one and the same transgression.156 On the other 
hand, in March of 1336, at the time of the confirmation of the earlier 
provisions relating to the custody of the assize of bread and ale, the king 
made it clear that the burgesses were to be answerable to the chancellor 
in the matter of wine and foodstuffs exposed for sale in the town and 
suburbs, where a scholar was one of the parties who had allegedly been 
wronged. Edward III also reaffirmed the chancellor’s authority in such 
cases to administer punishment to the delinquents.” 

In addition to providing for the regulation of the assizes, Edward III 
was obliged to direct his attention also to the problems of the reported 
violence and disturbances of the peace in Oxford. He therefore took 
active steps in the interests of keeping the peace and of promoting 
tranquility in the studium and city. He asked to have sought out and 
punished anyone who carried arms and broke the peace. In April of 
1329 he appointed a commission to hold an inquest on the basis of reports 
that malefactors, both clerical and lay, were roaming about committing 
assault and mayhem, and even homicide, as well as numerous robberies, 
arson, and even more serious depredations. Furthermore, in response 
to a request from the university chancellor that more severe measures were 
needed, the king once more ordered the bailiffs to cooperate with the 
chancellor in enforcing the ban against bearing arms, which was now to 

184 Med. arch., 1, 109-111, between Mar. 6 and Oct. 25, 1328, 2 Ed. III. See, above, note 149. 

155 Mun. Civ. Oxon., pp. 82-83, Nov. 7, 1330, 4 Ed. III. 

156 Mun. Civ. Oxon., p. 86, Dec. 7, 1332, 6 Ed. III. The source of the chancellor’s jurisdiction 
was in large part, Salter points out, based on custom and precedent. He thus gradually acquired 
such rights as that to probate wills of clerks; to cede debts to poor scholars; and to issue bans of 
excommunication against those who left rubbish in the streets. Moreover, the chancellor seldom 
distinguished ‘between whether he was sitting as an ecclesiastical or secular judge.’ Salter, Reg. 
cancel., I, XXVi. 


157 Calendar of Charter Rolls (London, 1912), IV, 37§, 10 Ed. III, Apr. 12, 1336; Calendar of 
Patent Rolls, Edward III (1327-1330), (London, 1891), pp. 248-249, Mar. 6, 1328. 
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be extended not only to clerks but also to laymen. Henceforth only the 
city magistrates would be permitted to be armed in the city.?°8 

Yet, despite these measures, peace and quiet were apparently not 
eblished: Hence the university masters announced about 1334 that 
they were accepting the invitation of the Earl of Warren to move to 
Stamford because of the current unrest and turbulence in the city. The 
university spokesmen announced that this step was being taken because 
of the need for greater peace and quiet for study. They pointed out 
that dissension and disorder in Oxford had led to daily occurrences of 
murder, mayhem and robbery; and that although they had petitioned the 
king for some remedy none had been accorded. However, the move 
to Stamford was opposed by Edward III. And on August 2, 1334, 
he directed the sheriff of Lincoln to request that the scholars remain in 
Oxford.t?? 

The threat of departure had the desired effect of getting the king’s 
attention directed to the university’s grievances. Edward III now . 
ordered the sheriff to take an oath that he would maintain, protect, and 
defend the chancellor, scholars, and masters of the university, and that he 
would see to it that no one infringed upon their liberties and privileges.16° 
Moreover, Edward III appointed a commission to inquire into the 
existing disorders and conflicts in the city and he requested that the 
university chancellor and other university representatives cooperate with 
the commission.1®& He asked that the mayor and bailiffs issue a 
proclamation against the bearing of arms in Oxford; and that the 
chancellor and proctors of the university not only forbid the scholars to 
bring arms to Oxford, but that they also search the scholars’ rooms for 
arms which might have been concealed there.1®* In addition, the king 
strengthened the chancellor’s hand by providing in 1336, that he could not 
be prosecuted in the king’s court on the grounds of false arrest and im- 
prisonment of scholars while he was engaged in keeping the king’s peace, 
in maintaining the quiet of the studium, and in carrying out his duty of 

168 Med. arch., 1, 113-114, 3 Ed. III, Apr. 21, 1329; Oxford Formularies, 1, 68-69. The 
king further ordered the sheriff to imprison in the castle of Oxford those whom the chancellor sent 
to him. The custodians of the Castle had apparently been refusing to incarcerate those who were 


brought in under orders of the chancellor. Med. arch., 1, 120-121, 5 Ed. III. 

89 Oxford Formularies, 1, 105-106; and for the invitation by John, Earl of Warren, ibid., 1, 
107-108. 

160 Hare MS, Bodley 906, fols. 48v-49v, Febr. 24-27, 1 Ed. III, Ex Rot. Pat. pt. I, membr, 25. 

161 Med. arch., 1, 123-124, 8 Ed. III Sept. 20, 1334; cf. Hare, Joc. cit., f.49r. 

162 Mun. Civ. Oxon., pp. 90-91, Oct. 3, 1334 Med. arch., 1, 126-127, Oct. 6; Oxford Formularies, 
I, 106-107, Oct. 6, 1334. In June of 1334 provision was made that laymen who followed and 
arrested those who disturbed the peace of the university would not be vexed in the chancellor’s 
court: Mun. Civ. Oxon., pp. 88-89, 3 Ed. III, June 13, 1334. However, many disturbances 
continued into the spring et 1335. Ihe burgesses petitioned for the right to attack offenders against 
the peace, if they resisted, even though they were clerks: idid., p. 91, Cc. 1335. 
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punishing evildoers.1®° ‘This measure had been made necessary by the 
fact that the chancellor had been obliged to defend himself in the king’s 
court against such charges.164 Edward III furthermore reaffirmed the 
privilege accorded during Henry III’s reign that the chancellor was to 
have all cases involving clerks, within the town and suburbs of Oxford, 
tried before him or his deputies.6° And the king also granted the 
chancellor the right, in the royal absence, to receive the oaths of fealty 
from the four aldermen and eight burgesses selected to cooperate with 
the mayor and the bailiffs as well as from the two deputies chosen to 
inquire every fortnight concerning suspected persons in their parish and 
the identity of those who harbored them. The reports by the two 
deputies were to be made to the mayor as well as to the chancellor, but the 
chancellor alone would have cognizance over the cases involving scholars, 
except those of mayhem and homicide, both within and outside the 
eity °° 

The various measures which the king had thus issued for the main- 
tenance of the peace in and around Oxford did not diminish the dissatis- 
faction of the burgesses who apparently were convinced that their 
freedom was being infringed upon. Between 1300 and 1350 they had 
specified that one of their chief grievances was the university petition 
that the sheriff take an oath each year to arrest trespassers at the bidding 
of the chancellor even within the city. Such an oath would seemingly 
be in direct violation of the condition made in leasing the town of Oxford 
from the king in 1199, namely that the sheriff be excluded from the 
town. Hence, it was claimed, the king could not rightfully grant the 
sheriff authority to arrest townsmen whenever the chancellor requested 
it 16” nor was he justified in requesting the sheriff to arrest persons 
reported to the king, and excommunicated by the chancellor.16 


168 Calendar of Charter Rolls, Edward III, 1v, 375-76, 10 Ed. III Apr. 12, 1336. This privilege 
was renewed on Apr. 27, 1374: Med. arch., 1, 351-352, 48 Ed. III; Hare MS, Bodley, fol. 87r-v. 

164 See the previous note. 

165 Calendar of Charter Rolls, 1V, 374-375, 10 Ed. III, Apr. 12, 1336. 

166 Calendar of Charter Rolls, Iv, 375, 10 Ed. III, 1336; Hare MS, Bodley 906, fol. 63r-v. The 
king also continued to urge cooperation between the mayor, the aldermen, the burgesses and the 
university chancellor, but apparently to no avail. Hare MS, Joc. cit., fols. 69r, yor—71r3 71r—-73r}; 
15-27 Ed. III. 

167 Oxford Formularies, 1, 104-105; and cf. Med. arch. 1, 156. 

168 Med. arch., 1, 138-139, Febr. 3, 1340, 14 Ed. III; and for 1352, 26 Ed. III: zbzd.,1, 147. The 
king in 1341 had also issued another mandate requiring the mayor and bailiffs to arrest malefactors 
who disturbed the peace and to deliver them up to the chancellor. He did this on the university’s 
petition that there were still many highwaymen hiding in passes, crossroads, and in other places, and 
that these desperados went about armed night and day, attacking and wounding scholars as well as 
others, depriving them of their property and chattels, and perpetrating innumerable evil deeds. 
This mandate was repeated in 1353; Med. arch.. 1, 139-140, Nov. 27, 1341, 15 Ed. III; Mun. Civ. 
Oxon., pp. 124-125, for Oct. 3, 1353. 
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The burgesses furthermore set forth in 1346, their other grievances 
against the university chancellor and the royal measures. ‘They were 
particularly aggrieved at being compelled to put up bonds to the uni- 
versity for their good behavior ; and they objected strongly because they 
were hindered from coming to the hue and cry.1® ‘They were, they 
asserted, the king’s liege folk and they were answerable to him alone by 
law for their land in accordance with the franchise granted to them by the 
king’s ancestors. [hey therefore denounced the usurpation of royal 

ower by the chancellor who was taking it upon himself to make statutes 
and laws burdening and disinheriting the mayor and burgesses, and 
issuing summons for them to appear before him whenever they were 
suspected of trespass against the peace. The spokesmen for the 
burgesses had also declared that they should have the right to have an 
attorney represent them in the chancellor’s court.!”° 

However, in this as in other instances, the burgesses’ petitions went 
unanswered. Instead, the king continued his usual practice of reafirm- 
ing and reinforcing the chancellor’s authority, at the expense of the towns- 
folk. He forbade the mayor and burgesses to interfere with the chan- 
cellor’s prerogative in punishing members of the university or in general 
with the exercise of his powers.171 Moreover, the burgesses were 
defeated in their efforts to win back exclusive control of the assizes. In 
this sphere, in particular, the friction between them and the chancellor 
had increased, despite the royal commands for cooperation. Both 
chancellor and mayor were refusing in 1339 to be present at the time and 
place fixed for the assize by the other.172 And in 1346 the university 
complained that the burgesses and aldermen were preventing the 
chancellor by force of arms from participating in the assize so that trans- 
gressors could go unpunished. ‘The king therefore once more reproved 
the burgesses and reasserted his mandate that the mayor and chancellor 
continue to exercise joint authority over the assize as long as he willed 
it.178 But two years later, 1348, the archbishop of Canterbury and the 
bishop of Chichester were obliged to intervene to put an end to a quarrel 
between the university and the townsfolk. The dispute had started 


169 A few year later, the citizens complained that when they came armed to the hue and cry, 
because the peace was being broken, and in accordance with the laws and customs of the realm, the 
chancellor punished them with ecclesiastical censure and coercion and even banished some of them, 
to the great detriment, they asserted, of the common people, and to the delight of the lawless. Mun. 
Civ. Oxon., pp. 87-88, c. 1348, 22-23 Ed. III, and see the next note. 

170 Mun. Civ. Oxon., pp. 106-107. 

171 Hare MS, Bodley 906, fols. 72r-73r, Oct. 18, 27, Ed. III, Rot. Pat. pt. 2, membr. 7; Rot. 
Claus., membr. 5. 

172 Med. arch., 1, 1353 Ul, 140. 


173 Med. arch., pp. 140-142, Feb. 10, 1346, 20 Ed. III; Hare MS, Bodley 906, fols. 7or-71, ex 
Rot. Pat. pt. 1, membr. 30. 
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over several items relating to the assay of weights and measures,!74 and 
it was not settled until several months had elapsed. Under the terms 
of the agreement made at that time, July 12, 1348, the mayor and the 
chancellor were still to share in the conducting of the assay and assize, 
but the university agreed that it would not ask for or receive any of the 
profits from the assay. Instead one tenth of the returns were to go to 
St John’s Hospital, and the remainder to the town.175 

However, that this settlement was not satisfactory to the burgesses is 
suggested by the further appeals made to the king. In 1351 they 
petitioned the king that they be released from the payment of the original 
sum of one hundred shillings since the fees were in the hands of the mayor 
and the chancellor who were together returning annually one hundred 
shillings to the king’s exchequer. They urged particularly that some 
consideration be given them because they were impoverished and 
enfeebled beyond measure by the pestilence.17® Moreover, in 1352, 
they reported that the university was usurping the assay of weights and 
measures and, to bear out this complaint, they asserted that the univer- 
sity had issued a proclamation at Carfax to the effect ‘that no one under 
pain of imprisonment banishment, and excommunication’ should sell 
or buy according to any measure of weight unless it bore the university 
seal.17? The custody of the assay thus continued to be a serious bone 
of contention between the university and the town and was, in all 
probability, one of the factors responsible for the rising resentment 
between them. 

This resentment eventually exploded in the riot of St Scholastica’s 
Day in 1355.178 ‘The conflict which thus represented the climax of the 
friction between Town and Gown occurred on February 10, 1355. 
Accounts of the affray, as usual, varied greatly. In the testimony, favor- 
able to the burgesses, that was presented at the coroner’s inquest, the 
affair was said to have begun in a tavern, called Swyndlestock, where 
several students threw a quart of wine in the face of the tavern keeper and 
then proceeded to beat him up without his having given them any 
apparent reason for doing so. When the bailiffs tried to intervene, the 
students resisted and rushed forth to arm themselves with bows and 
arrows and other weapons that they had prepared at Carfax presumably 


174 Med. arch., 1, 336 ff. Included were the assay of ells and of weights of wax and of spices; 
also the matter of fines and forfeitures, and the administration of the assay of weights and measures. 

175 Med. arch., 1, 143-1463 I, 267. 

176 Mun. Civ. Oxon., p.121. Onthe effects of the pestilence, see Mallet, History of the Univ. of 
Oxford, 1, 160, note 1; also Anna M. Campbell, The Black Death and Men of Learning (New York, 
£93 U)r £52 11.5160. 

177 Mun. Civ. Oxon., pp. 121-122. 

178 Ibid., 126 ff.; Mallet, op. czt., 1, 160 ff.; and see references in the next note. 
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for just such an occasion. A number of the students were arrested and 
were taken into custody by the bailiffs who disarmed them despite their 
vigorous resistance and protests. ‘I'he mayor, bailiffs and sergeants at 
arms then reportedly sought out the university chancellor and begged him 
to have the malefactors arrested so that peace might be maintained. 
However, the chancellor refused to permit this. And an additional 
contingent of some two hundred or more students, fully armed as if for 
war, then attacked the mayor and other magistrates. In the conflict 
several persons were killed, including a child of about fourteen years of 
age. The students had threatened to set fire to the entire town, and 
when the mayor, together with the bailiffs and several burgesses, left for 
Woodstock to seek the king’s aid, the students seized the wardens left in 
charge, closed the gates, and fought a pitched battle with the burgesses. 
They set fire to parts of the city, and broke open and robbed various 
residences, wounding and even killing their occupants. Eventually 
many of the burgesses, alarmed by the fire and the continued fighting, 
came to the aid of the magistrates and put the students to rout.1”® 
Such was the damaging account given by the burgesses, to the king, 
Edward III. The latter, however, as on previous occasions, concerned 
himself primarily with the university scholars’ welfare. He thus 
specifically declared that he was not intervening on behalf of the 
beleaguered burgesses but was doing so chiefly to reassure the uni- 
versity scholars of his continued protection. On March §, 1355, he 
therefore went on to inform the sheriffs, mayors, bailiffs, ministers, and 
other faithful servants of the realm, that since several scholars had had to 
depart from the city of Oxford because of their fear of the burgesses, he 
wished it made clear that he was prepared to defend them against 
violence of any kind, both within and outside Oxford, and indeed any- 
where in his kingdom. He then went on to announce that anyone who 
harmed or inflicted an injury upon a scholar would suffer the penalty of 
forfeiture of life and limb.18° And on May 20 of the same year he 
announced publicly the fact that the scholars and their servitors, together 
with the university, were under royal protection and that the scholars 
might return without fear or apprehension to the city, which had in the 
meantime been placed under an interdict.18! The king also referred 


179 Mun. Civ. Oxon., pp. 126-128; Rashdall, 111, gs—100. 

180 Med. arch., 1, 148-149; British Museum Sloane 749, fol. 2r, containing the reasons for the 
grant of privileges; and fol. 7v, the provisions for the safety and indemnity of the scholars. See also 
Hare MS, Bodley 906, fol. 73r-v, ex Rot. Pat., 29 Ed. III, pt. 1, membr, 6. 

18! Med. arch.,1, 149-150. ‘The rescript dated May, 20, 29 Ed. III, to the bishop of Hereford, 
asking that he publicize the above announcement, is interpolated between fols. 87v and 88r of the 
Hare MS, Bodley 906. The interdict was lifted by the bishop of Lincoln on Mar. 15, 1355. Mun. 
Civ. Oxon., pp. 132-134. 
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to the fact that both the university and the town had asked for his help 
and had surrendered to him all the charters, jurisdictions, liberties, 
privileges, and immunities, granted to them by the king and his prede- 
cessors. To the university, which meanwhile had decreed a cessation 
of lectures before appealing directly to the king, he restored all the 
former privileges and immunities.18? 

The royal response to the university petition further reviewed the 
long series of events that had led to the present crisis. In it the king 
called attention to the insidious dissensions that had continued to harass 
the relations between the burgesses and the scholars and that had brought 
in their wake, homicides, arson, depredations and ills of all kinds, 
despite the fact that both the town magistrates and the university pro- 
fessed themselves eager for peace. Moreover, the king, following the 
university report, emphasized the importance of the University of 
Oxford as the fountain and source of liberal science from which power 
and wisdom took their origin and in which they found mutual support. 
He repeated the statement that military prowess unless regulated and 
tempered by wisdom and learning could easily be diverted from its course 
and then like a ship without a rudder when exposed to the elements 
quickly perish. ‘The university, he went on, produced many learned 
men who were even now laboring in the vineyards of the Lord, as well as 
lending their sagacity and erudition to strengthening the kingdom.183 

In addition to the above show of favor, Edward III gave other 
indications of his partiality for the scholars. He not only restored 
their privileges and pardoned them for any offenses of which they stood 
accused in connection with the recent violence, but also he reiterated his 
continued concern for the university, which he termed the special 
treasure of the kingdom. Heurged all university members to return and 
to remain in Oxford under renewed royal guarantees for their protection 
and safety. Edward III next forbade each side in the conflict under 
threat of heavy penalties and forfeitures to invade the properties of the 
other. He ordered them to stop inflicting injuries on one another and 
declared once more that it was his intention to have the scholars come 
and go freely. And in order that they might do so with a greater 
feeling of security, he now accorded the university masters authority to 
oversee cases involving felonies, robberies, arson, and other transgres- 
sions committed either by their own members or by others.484 He also 
confirmed the chancellor’s right to imprison or otherwise punish both 


182 Med. arch., 1, 149-150. 

183 Calendar of the Charter Rolls Preserved in the Public Record Office (London, 1916), V, 143-146, 
29 Ed. IIE, June 27, 1355; Med. arch., 1, 149-150, 152-157. 

184 Calendar of Charter Rolls, v, 144-146, 29 Ed. III, 1355; Med. arch., 1, 153 ff. 
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scholars and laymen for bearing arms and for other delinquencies; to 
confiscate their arms and to banish those who refused to accept the 
chancellor’s mandate. The king issued instructions that the chancellor 
might punish other transgressions by ecclesiastical censure; and he 
declared that all other mandates and commissions contrary to the above 
were null and void.185 In addition, Edward III asked that each new 
sheriff of Oxford be required to take a specific oath that he would defend 
and protect the scholais and their retainers from harm and violence ; and 
that he would preserve the peace by punishing those who disturbed it.18® 
Finally the king reaffirmed the exemptions of members of the university 
and of their retainers from all assessments and taxes. He left to the chan- 
cellor alone the determination of who was qualitied to receive these 
privileges.18” 

While the prestige and prerogatives of the university and the chan- 
cellor were thus greatly enhanced and strengthened as an outcome of the 
riot, those of the city of Oxford and the magistrates were correspondingly 
lowered. Many of the burgesses were arrested and with the mayor and 
bailiffs who were held responsible for the violence were imprisoned. 
The sheriff was removed from his office.188 And no less than two 
hundred and fifty pounds were to be raised and paid to the chancellor. 
Care was to be taken to ensure that the scholars’ belongings were 
returned to them.189 In addition, the town of Oxford was required to 
pay the ecclesiastical penalties that had been imposed by the bishop of 
Lincoln, as a condition for raising the interdict from the city.19° These 
penalties, which were to be imposed 1n perpetuity, required that hence- 
forth on every anniversary of St Scholastica’s Day, the mayor, bailiffs, 
and sixty burgesses were to appear in St Mary’s church for the celebra- 
tion of a special mass for the souls of the scholars who had been killed. 
And at the end of the Mass, they were each to offer one penny at the high 
altar. ‘The city further agreed to pay to the university each year, in St 


185 Calendar of Charter Rolls, V, 145-146, June 27, 1355, 29 Edward III. The ‘contrary’ 
mandates referred without doubt to the earlier measures according the town authorities permission 
to arrest scholars bearing arms and committing other unlawful acts; see, above, p. 271; also Med. 
arch., 1, 350-3513; and see Hare MS, Bodley 906, fol. 77r-v, 29 Ed. III, July 28, 1355. 

186 Calendar of Charter Rolls, 1, 146; and see Hare, doc. cit., fols. 74r-76v, June 27, 29 Ed. III, 
Rot. Chart. membr. 4. 

187 Hare MS, Bodley 906, fols. 77v-8or, Ex Rot. Pat., 30 Ed. III, pt. 2, membr. 10, July 26. 

188 Med. arch., 1, 151-152. On May 20, 1355, a writ of Edward III provided that those citizens 
who were not leaders of the late outbreak might be released from prison on bail: Mun. Civ. Oxon., 
pp. 128-129, 29 Ed. III. 

189 Med.arch.,1, 157, 158-160, 29 Ed. III, for July 8, 24,1355. The list of goods taken, on August 
4, 1355, included books, wearing apparel, seals, and so on: Mun. Civ. Oxon., pp. 129-132. See also 
Hare MS, Bodley 906, fols. 74r—76v, cited above in note 186 above; also Hare, loc. cit., fols. 76v—77r. 

190 The bishop of Lincoln removed the interdict in 1355-56: Mun. Civ. Oxon., p. 132. 
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Mary’s church on the feast of St Scholastica, one hundred marks to 
secure a final accord.1%! ‘The university promised in its turn that the 
payment of one hundred marks would be remitted to the burgesses each 
year that they observed their promises and attended the mass for the 
souls of the scholars killed in the affray.19 

On the other questions and matters of long standing dispute, the 
university won further concessions from the king. The university 
chancellor and his successors were now endorsed as the sole custodian of 
the assize of bread and ale and he was confirmed in his authority to 
correct and to punish anyone who should violate the law. He was also 
to be responsible for the collection of all fines and profits and, as before, 
he was to return one hundred shillings annually to the king in two install- 
ments. Moreover, the king similarly conceded to the chancellor the 
right of custody over the assize of weights and measures used in the city 
of Oxford and its suburbs. To him were to be delivered, by the mayor 
and bailiffs, all standards used for testing the measures and weights and 
the seal by which they were marked.193 The chancellor’s decision 
regarding them was to be final; and he was to have authority to order 
confiscated and burned, or otherwise destroyed, any false weights. He 
was also authorized to punish transgressors. Furthermore, the chan- 
cellor was now given jurisdiction over forestalling and regrating ; over 
the illegal sale of spoiled and putrid fish; and over other infractions of 
the assizes. And he was authorized to set the sentences and fines, 
forfeitures, and other penalties to be suffered by those who violated the 
regulations, with the provision that the proceeds would go to the royal 
hospital of St John.19* In addition, the chancellor and his deputies were 


191 Med. arch., 1, 168-170; Rashdall, m1, 1oo-101; Mun. Civ. Oxon., p. 132. According to one 
of the documents, the specified number of burgesses who were to come to St Mary’s each year was 
put at sixty-two. Furthermore, in addition to the provisions given above, they were to bring two 
torches of 20 pounds in weight for a general procession and 12d to pay the bearers. Also the bur- 
gesses agreed to put up again the stone cross of the churchyard of St Frideswide’s; and to give as an 
offering every three years, a new cloth of gold to the church at Lincoln. The sixty-two men were 
furthermore to take an oath before the chancellor that they would endeavor to uphold these pro- 
visions. ‘They were also to bring one wax candle weighing ten pounds each year into St Mary’s at 
Oxford and another of fifteen pounds for St Mary’s in Lincoln. Moreover, they promised to pay 
twenty pounds sterling toward the building of the church at Lincoln and another 20 pounds to the 
university at the feast of Easter. The penalty of excommunication was to be applied if they failed 
todoso. Dr Salter suggests that these measures may have been the first form of the penalties sug- 
gested by the bishop of Lincoln as atonement for the riot of St Scholastica’s day. “The document 
does not, as he points out, appear in the Munimenta Academica, nor in the deeds relating to the riot 
printed in the Oxford City Documents (Oxford Historical Society). 

192 Med. arch., 1, 170-171. On July 1, 1356, the university, on receiving 50 pounds gave a 
quittance to the town for the 500 pounds that were due: Mun. Civ. Oxon., p. 135. See also Mallet, 
op. cit., 1, 161-162, and notes. 

193 Med. arch., I, 342, 29 Ed. III, June 27, 1355. 

194 Med. arch., 1, 338, 342-344 29 Ed. III, 1355. 
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also given authority to use ecclesiastical censure against those who failed 
to keep the pavements and streets in repair.19° On the other hand, the 
mayor, bailiffs, aldermen and other burgesses were forbidden to ers 
with the chancellor’s administration and enforcement of these measures. 
And they were also required to have the new grant of privileges publicized 
and observed throughout the city.19° 

However, although these measures enhanced preay the authority of 
the university chancellor at the expense of the burgesses, they neither 
removed nor alleviated the sources of friction and resentment between 
them. ‘This was particularly true in the case of the assizes, about which 
the university chancellor frequently complained after 1355. He 
declared that the mayor and the bailiffs were refusing to reveal the names 
of any persons known to have broken the assizes. Instead they were 
replying to the chancellor’s queries that he had his own ale-tasters who 
were under oath to taste the ale and who could therefore determine for 
themselves who had broken the assize and whom they could punish as 
the law required and custom demanded. ‘The burgesses furthermore 
blamed the chancellor for the scarcity of bread since the pestilence 
because he had charge of the assizes.19” 

In spite of, and in the light of such continued bickering, it is of some 
interest to note that on at least one occasion the chancellor and the 
university members did cooperate with the mayor and the commonalty 
of Oxford. That is, about 1360, the two groups joined forces to petition 
the king for a cessation of the seizure of large beasts belonging to resi- 
dents of Oxford for the royal household. Such seizures, the petitioners 
pointed out, were adding greatly to the distress of the populace, since 
the price of all manner of foodstuffs was already extremely high; and the 
fear of the royal servants had presumably caused the country people to 
discontinue their former practice of bringing their wares and products to 
the city to sell.t#s 

The continued strengthening of the university chancellor’s position in 
relation to the commonalty was carried over into other areas as well. 
Hence in the agreements of 1355, between the chancellor, the uni- 
versity, and the archdeacons of Oxford, the chancellor was confirmed as 


195 Calendar of Charter Rolls, v, 145-146. Med. arch.,1,155. “The mayor and chancellor were to 
share this authority to see that the pavement was kept in repair. But if the mayor defaulted, then 
the responsibility would fall solely upon the chancellor: Hare MS, Bodley 906, fol. ro6v, Ex Rot. 
Pat. 3 Richard II, pt. 2, membr. 32. 196 Med. arch., 1, 343-344. 

197 Mun. Civ. Oxon., pp. 135-136. As it was the common practice of most householders to brew 
ale and to sell it, the tasters of ale went the rounds to see if the ale was of good quality. There were 
not many who had not broken either the standard of price or the standard of quality. In the 
lists provided (Med. arch., 11, 184 ff.) were included aldermen (ibid., 11, 213), a sub-bailiff and 
a magistrate of the commune (ébid., 11, 217-218). 198 Mun. Civ. Oxon., pp. 140-141. 
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having entire jurisdiction over the masters and scholars of the university, 
over their servants and attendants living in their houses, over the six 
bedels and four stazionarii admitted to their offices by the university ; and 
also over the scribes serving the university. The chancellor was also to 
have authority, without interference of any kind, over all doctors and 
masters, both regent and non-regent of the university ; over all scholars, 
and clerks, religious or secular, of both local and foreign origin, residing 
in the city of Oxford; and over the rectors, vicars and chaplains. 
However, the last named groups were to obey the archdeacon as far as 
canonical obedience required.199 

Moreover, the king had already reinforced the chancellor’s authority 
over university members by forbidding appeals from the chancellor’s 
court to higher ecclesiastical courts. The chancellor was declared to 
have the sole right to correct members of the university and to banish 
those who refused his jurisdiction. And the attempts made by some 
persons to appeal to the Papal Court from the chancellor’s verdict of 
banishment were denounced as wholly destructive of the latter’s rights. 
Furthermore, such attempts to appeal from the chancellor’s authority 
were characterized as in contempt of the king and as prejudicial to the 
laws and rights of the crown.?°° However, despite the clear-cut prohibi- 
tion against such appeals, the matter came up on several occasions. On 
June 16, 1362, the king issued a further decree forbidding all ecclesi- 
astical authorities in the realm to support the appeal made by John de 
Nortone from a decision of the chancellor’s court. The royal mandate 
indicated, as earlier, that such action was both in contempt of the king and 
prejudicial to the laws of the realm, and was also a clear breach of the 
university privileges which it would nullify.2° Similarly, on other 
occasions in 1367, as well as two years later, Edward II[#° again pro- 
hibited appeals to the papal court as a breach of the university privileges. 
He also forbade anyone to go outside the kingdom or to send anyone 
abroad for such a purpose.?8 


199 Hare MS, Bodley 906, fols. 76v—77r; Med. arch., 1, 155-156. 

200 Med. arch., 1, 349, 18 Ed. III. Although the papacy was at this time at Avignon, Edward 
III had at first cooperated with the pope. He had apparently acquiesced in the requests made from 
time to time for papal provisions (i.e. in 1335, and 1337-38). But in 1343 he appears to have 
changed his policy in this regard and to have opposed the continuation of papal provisions for 
Oxford: Oxford Formularies, 1, 85-89, 89 ff.; ibid., 11, 266-267, and 268, for the letter of ‘Edward III 
to Clement VI against papal provisions’ (17 Ed. III, a. 1343). 

201 Med. arch., 1, 189-190, 36 Ed. III, Pat. Rot. pt. 2. 

202 Med. arch., 1, 190-191, 41 Ed. III. Two years later, 1369, Edward III ordered the expul- 
sion of all French scholars from Oxford. Mun. Civ. Oxon., p. 1443 Rashdall, 11, 57, note r. 

203 Med. arch., 1, 190-191. See for example in this regard the case in which, on March 12, 
1382, a royal writ revealed that William Baldeby who had appealed to the pope from the chancellor’s 
court was to be released from prison: Mun. Civ. Oxon., pp. 159-160. 
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However, it was not only in the matter of appeals that the English 
monarchs were denying the authority of the pope with regard to the 
university. This was also true in the quarrel between the friars and the 
university, since the king supported the latter and opposed the friars 
even though they were upheld by papal bulls. Edward I had issued in 
this regard a brief which was confirmed by Parliament against the 
preaching friars and their activities in Oxford.2°* And his example 
was followed by Edward III who similarly supported the universities in 
response to petitions from both Oxford and Cambridge as well as from 
the friars of the four mendicant orders. ‘The king, with the consent of 
Parliament, after removing a prohibition imposed by the universities on 
the admission of young scholars into these orders, decreed that all Bulls 
and processes issuing from the court of Rome and procured by the friars 
against the university or any person in them were henceforth null and 
void and the friars were forbidden to refer to them.2°® Furthermore, 
Edward III made it clear that he would brook no interference, even if 
this was supported by papal authority, with the sovereign power of king 
and Parliament over the university. And to make clear the fact that he 
was prepared to enforce this assertion, Edward III, on one occasion, 
abrogated the statutes made by the chancellor, the proctors, and the rest 
of the governing body of the university. He then summoned these 
officers before him, and removed them from their offices for contumacy, 
although they had justified their action by papal bulls.2°6 

While thus leaving no doubt that in England king and Parliament 
were supreme over the university, there continued to be evidence of an 
ever present desire on the part of both to favor the university scholars. 
Thus, in February of 1380, Parliament approved a remission to the 
scholars of part of the subsidy??? which the university chancellor had 
been instructed, in 1377, to collect from both exempt and non-exempt 
persons for the safety of the English church and of the realm.2°° The 


204 John Ayliffe, The ancient and present state of the University of Oxford (London, 1714, 2 vols.), 
II, 19-20; George Dyer, The privileges of the University of Cambridge (London, 1824, 2 vols.), 1, 
426; Henry Malden, On the origin of universities and academical degrees (London, 1835), p. 78; and 
for the struggle between the friars and the university, see also Mallet, op. cit., 1, 72 ff. 

205 The act is reproduced in Dyer, op. cit., 1, 71, 82; Malden, op. cit., p. 75. Enactments in 
Parliament (ed. by L. L. Shadwell, Ox. Hist. Soc., 1912), IV, 244-246, 40 Ed. III, an. 1366. See 
also Snappe’s Formulary (ed. H. E. Salter, 1924), 308-311; and Mun. acad., 1, 204 ff., for the pro- 
hibition on the admission of young scholars in the orders. 

*08 Dyer, Privileges, 1, 426; Malden, op. cit., p. 74 ff., and see preceding note. 

207 See note 209 below. 

208 ‘This was the subsidy or ecclesiastical levy that the chancellor was requested to collect in Oxford 
for the preservation of the safety of the English church and the realm. The levy was thus to be 


used for defense and was to be payable by both exempt and non-exempt groups: Med. arch., 1, 
201-202, 51 Ed. III, May 6, 1377. 
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greater clergy were not included in the remission and were obliged to 
continue to pay their full share. Also when the provision for the 
exemption was renewed in March of 1381, it was stipulated that it 
would apply solely to unbeneficed clerks. All others, holding benefices 
or property, and those who were members of religious orders, were to 
pay the subsidies.2°® However, the following year, the king exempted 
the proctors and the chancellor of the university from the payment of 
this subsidy.?!0 
In one area, despite his expression of dominance, the king did give 
way to the university view; that is in the matter of the university’s 
exemption from the right of visitation by the archbishop of Canterbury. 
The university had already successfully countered the claims of the 
bishop of Lincoln in this regard and it had furthermore been granted the 
right of exemption from such visitation by a Bull of Boniface IX. On 
the other hand, King Richard II, in 1397, ordered the university to 
renounce the Bull on the premise that it was made in prejudice to the 
crown and to the laws and customs of England. The king then 
declared that the university was in fact subject to the visitation of the 
archbishop of Canterbury.744 But this royal edict did not settle the 
matter and there were continued disputes between Thomas Arundel, 
archbishop of Canterbury, and the chancellor and proctors over the 
visitation, in the reign of Henry IV. On this occasion, the two parties 
to the dispute were asked to appear before the king, and once again the 
royal judgment was that the archbishop was to have the right of visitation 
and of jurisdiction over the university. The latter, however, continued 
to withstand the visitation on the basis of the exemption from Pope 
Boniface IX. ‘The chancellor even went so far as to threaten to ex- 
communicate the archbishop of Canterbury, on the principle that he and 
any other graduates of Oxford who attempted to do anything against the 
privileges of the university were perjurers and hence were subject to 
excommunication.242, In addition to the archbishop, the chancellor 
named four of his supporters who had already incurred the ban of 
excommunication. In reply, the archbishop asserted that if any obstacles 
were put in his way he would place an interdict on the university 
209 The remission by Parliament made in 1380 was to be of a groat a head, due under the 
subsidy: Med. arch., 1, 207-208; and for the renewal on Mar. 16, 1381, zbid., I, 213-214. 
210 Ibid., 1, 214-215, Feb. 24, 1382. At the same time, provision was made that legal suits 
against the proctors, the scholars, and the chancellor regarding such subsidies were to be prohibited. 
211 Parliamentary Enactments, 1, 7; Rot. Pat. 20 Rich. II, pt. 3, membr. 9. See also for the 
summary in the reign of Henry IV, 1411, Parl. enact.,1, 7-14. The Bull issued by Boniface IX, 
June 13, 1395; and other documents are in Snappe’s Formulary (ed. H. E. Salter), pp. 146 ff. 
212 See note 214, below, and the account of the struggle which also involved the extirpation of 


Lollardism, between the university and Archbishop Arundel in Mallet, op. cit., 1, 233 ff.; also 
Rashdall, 111, 132 ff.; and notes; and Snappe’s Formulary, pp. tor ff. 
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and a greater excommunication would follow. The crisis in the 
dispute came on August 7, when the archbishop arrived at St Mary’s. 
Reportedly, he was greeted with bows, arrows, and swords ;7!* although 
it is more probable, Salter suggests, that when the archbishop got to St 
Mary’s he found the church door locked and the key not available. 
Later he did obtain entrance and then proceeded to put the university 
under an interdict. Eventually, peace was made by the prince of Wales 
who reconciled the king and the archbishop with the university. The 
university was, however, obliged to acknowledge the right of visitation 
by the archbishop. However, some years later, the earlier exemption of 
the university was legally restored by a Bull issued by Sixtus IV in 1479, 
and was endorsed once more by Pope Innocent VIII.?44 

The apparent failure of the royal efforts in the first half of the four- 
teenth century to establish peace and concord in Oxford did not deter the 
monarchs from making renewed attempts in this direction. Richard II 
sought to accomplish this end by a further strengthening of the authority 
of the university chancellor. He therefore secured the appointment of 
the university chancellor, on June 2, 1380, as one of the commissioners 
delegated to act with the mayor in the enforcement of measures for the 
preservation of peace and the punishment of evil-doers. The commission 
was authorized to make use of the sworn inquest to obtain information 
relating to notorious thieves, murderers, and other transgressors, as well - 
as to secure the names of those who threatened the king’s peace by going 
about armed. The commission was also given power to take action 
against persons who violated the provisions of the assize of weights and 
measures as well as against those who were indicted for felonies.724% In 
addition, Richard II reaffirmed the earlier provisions relating to the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the chancellor over the university members and 
authorized him to proceed in accordance with his interpretation of 
the laws and customs of the realm. The king furthermore forbade the 
justices of the Common Bench and other judges to interfere with the 
chancellor in his administration of the law or in the punishment that he 
administered to those convicted by his court.?6 

Besides reaffirming the chancellor’s jurisdiction in the foregoing 
instances, Richard II further assigned to him other duties. Along with 


213 Salter, loc. cit., p. 109, suggests that this is too literal a translation. See next note. 

214 Snappe’s Formulary, pp. 109-110, 110-115; British Museum, Cotton Faustina MS cvitt, a. 
1409-11, in Snappe’s Formulary, pp. 90 ff. The Bull of Sixtus IV is printed by A. Wood, Hist. 
and Antiq. 1, 632-35; and that of Innocent VIII in Med. arch., 1, 360. In this regard see especially 
Rashdall, m1, 135-136. 

415 Med. arch., 1, 208-209, 3 Rich. II. 


16 Calendar of the Charter Rolls, Vv, 320, 14 Rich. II, July 15, 1390; Hare MS, Bodley 906, fols. 
IO07V—108V. 
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the mayor, the chancellor was delegated to act in the interests of keeping 
the peace among the hunters, artisans, builders, serving men, hostillers, 
beggers, vagabonds, and other mendicants, who called themselves 
‘traveling men...’ Some effort too had already been made by Parlia- 
ment to distinguish worthy from unworthy wandering beggars, by 
requiring that deserving pilgrims carry with them testimonials of their 
mission and, similarly, that the university scholars who went about 
seeking alms, carry with them letters from the university chancellor.”!” 

The growth and expansion of the university chancellor’s authority 
and jurisdiction together with the university privileges which were so 
evident in the fourteenth century continued into the fifteenth century. 
Henry IV, who had already reafirmed all the university privileges pre- 
viously granted,*!8 responded to complaints by members of the university 
that they were often impeded in the enjoyment of their privileges because 
the limits of the city were not set down specifically enough. He there- 
fore, ‘out of special affection’ for the university chancellor,?!9 defined 
more exactly the limits of the university precincts. These would extend 
‘from the east side... to St Bartholomew’s Hospital’; ‘from the west 
side... to the town of Boteley; from the north to the bridge called 
Godstoweobrygge,’ and “from the south . . . to the wood called Bagley, 
and so in circuit including all the said places.’*#° And within these pre- 
cincts, in the king’s presence or in his absence, the chancellor or his 
deputies were to have jurisdiction and the right of inquiry and trial in all 
cases involving scholars or laymen ‘touching trespasses, misprisons, 
extorsions, ignorances, negligences, excesses, conspiracies, confedera- 
tions, Pe idextries or the taking of fees from both sides, champarties, 
maintenances, false allegiances, nuisances, forestallers, regrators, and all 
other articles of the Eyre,?#1 which could fall into fine, or ransom, or other 
pecuniary penalty.’ Furthermore, the king directed that the chancellor 
and his deputies would have cognizance in all cases touching contracts, 
personal pleas, and plaints and in all other causes and matters even if 
they touched the king or his ministers, excepting felony, mayhem, and 
assignees and pleas of free-hold, which arose within the area delineated 
and which involved one of the masters, scholars, or any other person 
entitled to enjoy the university privileges. ‘The chancellor and his 
deputies were furthermore to have full power of correction over those 
found guilty in such cases. Finally, all fines and profits collected were 

217 Med. arch., 1, 221-2233; British Museum, Sloane 749, fol. 3r, 14 Rich. II, ex Pat., pt. 11, 
membr. 30d. See also Parl. enact., 1, 3, an. 1388, 12 Rich. II. 

218 Calendar of Charter Rolls, v, 388, Nov. 20, 1399, 1 Henr. IV; Med. arch., 1, 225-226. 

219 See the next note. 

220 Calendar of Charter Rolls, v, 410, May 13, 1401; Med. arch., 1 (226-230), 228. 


221 See the references in the preceding note. 
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to be for the use of the university; and all justices or ministers of the 
king were forbidden to intermeddle in any way with the above matters.??? 

Henry IV had also reaffirmed the grants of previous monarchs which 
assigned to the chancellor custody over the assizes of bread, ale, and 
wine ; over the correction and punishment of those who violated them ; 
and over juries, fines, and profits derived from them. At a later time 
(1461), he released the chancellor and the scholars from the necessity of 
returning to him the yearly sum of one hundred shillings or five pounds. 
Instead, he requested them to render only one penny annually to the 
exchequer,--2 

Also, for the further benefit of the university, and to lighten the 
burdens of the chancellor, King Henry IV, on June 2, 1406, established 
a new office, that of the stewart. This officer was henceforth to have 
brought before him for trial, members of the university who were 
accused of felonies. He was to be appointed by the king on the nomi- 
nation of the university chancellor.2#4 It was to be the stewart’s special 
function, the king declared, to ensure to the university members the 
continued enjoyment of the privileges already granted to them. That 
there was great need for such an officer, the king asserted, was pointed 
out by the constant interference with the scholars by the burgesses. He 
had thus learned that the chancellor and other officers of the university, 
for reasons connected with the exercise of their legitimate franchises, 
were daily being accused and indicted for treason, insurrection, felonies, 
and mayhem; that they were being arrested, imprisoned, and charged, 
contrary to their privileges, before secular judges; and that they were 
even being condemned to death. All this, the king asserted, was very 
‘different from times past.’25 For these reasons, therefore, he had 
appointed the stewart and had given him authority to claim custody over 
any officer or member of the university or any person entitled to enjoy 
the university privileges, who had been indicted, judged guilty, and 
sentenced to imprisonment by either royal or municipal judges within 
the precincts of the university. Such prisoners must henceforth be 
turned over at once to the stewart when a claim was made and upon 
payment of two hundred pounds to the king. ‘The person in whose 
custody the indictment or appeal was issued was also, upon further 
demand of the stewart, to have the indictment or appeal sent to him so 
that the case might be retried before the stewart. Careful directions 

222 Calendar of Charter Rolls, v, 410, May 13, 1401, 2 Henr. IV; Med. arch., 1, 228-229. 

*28 Calendar of Charter Rolls, v, 410, 2 Henr. IV; Med. arch., 11, 286, 289; also ibid,, 1, 251 I, 


140, 289. Profits of the assize of bread and ale were a perquisite of the chancellor, or of the chan- 


cellor and the proctors. There is no mention of them in the accounts of the university. 
a28 Med. arch. 1,2 31-2340 
225 See next note. 
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relating to procedure were further laid down in the event that the person 
should plead on the indictment of appeal to have the verdict or inquisition 
of the country. In such instances, the stewart was to request that the 
sheriffs summon to appear before him at the guild hall of Oxford, on a 
fixed day, eight residents of the neighborhood in which the alleged crime 
was said to have occurred. Also he was to direct the bedels of the 
university to send to him at the guild hall eight university members. 
And the trial was to proceed before the two panels in accordance with the 
law and custom of the realm and the liberties of the university. In the 
event, however, that the accused should assert that he was a clerk and on 
this account should claim ecclesiastical privilege he was to be turned over 
to the bishop.?#® ‘The appointment of the stewart was made in the face 
of considerable opposition from the burgesses of Oxford as well as from 
the knights of Oxfordshire. They sent repeated petitions to Parliament 
_ to prevent the establishment of the new office. But all such protests were 
of no avail. ‘The petitions went unanswered and nothing was done to 
allay the burgesses’ expressed fear that the stewart would provide a 
further means whereby criminals might escape punishment.?27 

This disregard, on the part of the king, for the wishes of the burgesses 
coupled with his evident partiality and solicitude for the scholars’ 
welfare kept alive the ever smoldering embers of resentment between 
Town and Gown. The burgesses charged that the unruly scholars were 
emboldened by the lack of a firm hand at the helm; and that they used 
their privileged status to follow pursuits less calculated to win them 
scholarly acclaim than the rewards of a conqueror’s booty. In 1421, 
the burgesses depicted the clerks and so-called scholars as going about 
fully armed and arrayed in manner of war, hunting day and night with 
dogs and grayhounds in various warrens, parks, and forests, carrying off 
wild deer, hares, and other livestock, by threatening the lives of the 
keepers. Moreover, the burgesses asserted that the scholars were taking 
from the custody of the ordinaries clerks who had been convicted of 
felonies by due process of law and were then letting them go. They 
therefore urged Parliament to provide a statute whereby due process 
could be used against scholars or criminals for their offenses as the law 
and the statutes of the land required ; and they requested that such male- 
factors be outlawed until they should answer summons issued for them ; 
and that if any such outlawed scholars should be apprehended ; that 


226 The jurisdiction of the university stewart was outlined in the grants by Henry IV: Rashdall, 
III, 103-104; Oxford City Documents (ed. Thorold Rogers, O.H.S.); Records of mediaeval Oxford 
Coroners’ inquests (ed. H. E. Salter), pp. 1-56. See also Hare MS, Bodley 906, fols. r19v—121r, 
June 2, 7 Henr. IV; also Calendar of Charter Rolls, v, 430-431, June 2, 1406, 6-7 Henr. IV. 

227 For the petitions by the burgesses for 1407, 1409 and 1411, see Collectanea, 111, 151; Oxford 
Formularies, 1, 204-205; Parliamentary Enactments, I, 6. 
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upon notification to the chancellor, they would be banished from the 
university.228 The burgesses took occasion, too, to voice their dissatis- 
faction with the university chancellor. In about 1429, they specifically 
petitioned the royal council against Thomas Chace, then chancellor of 
the university. In their petition they pointed out that the city of Oxford 
could not endure much longer the oppressions, wrongs, and injuries 
inflicted upon it for so long without hope of redress or reform. ‘They 
were, they declared, finding it more and more difficult to pay the fee- 
farm,229 and to bear the new taxes, taillages, gifts, contributions, and 
other charges placed upon the commonalty when the king was in need.?#° 

However, none of these petitions and oft repeated charges was of any 
avail in diverting the king’s attention or interest from the scholars. In 
the reigns of Henry V and VI, the earlier privileges accorded to the 
university and scholars were once more reaffirmed. ‘The chancellor 
was confirmed in the discharge of his various functions. He was again 
authorized to enforce the regulations regarding the cleaning of the streets, 
the banishing of all criminals and vicious persons, all rebels, and incor- 
rigibles, as well as all procurers and evil women from the university area 
to a distance of ten miles.?3!_ In 1444, Henry VI further reafirmed the 
authority of the chancellor to enforce the provisions relating to the 
breaking of the peace and the bearing of arms. The king had 
directed also that the chancellor endeavor to bring pressure to bear 
against any persons found or suspected of disturbing the peace. The 
king made reference to the misgovernment in the kingdom that had been 
noted by two royal circuits. He pointed out that such evils must be 
suppressed and that peace must be maintained.?82 He sustained the 
chancellor in his enforcement of the provisions regarding the assizes, and 
in his measures against the defrauding of clerks and poor scholars, as well 

228 Parliamentary Enactments, 1, 15-17, 9 Henr. V, 1421. 

229 Mun. Civ. Oxon., pp. 193 ff. As Dr. Salter points out, the fee-farm was originally derived 
from certain advantages such as stallage, terrage, picage, pavage, and other kinds of customs, 
until the chancellor, Thomas Chace, had forbidden the fishmongers, whether of the town or foreigners, 
to pay anything to the bailiffs for their stallage. “This according to the report was to the great dis- 
advantage, injury, and open flaunting of the king’s will, since it reduced his fee-farm considerably. 

230 Ibid., pp. 193,196. The burgesses had suggested that the justices issue and enforce a tax on 
every denizen or foreigner occupying a stall up to one penny for each day and for every horse load 
that he sold in the market. However, this provision did not go into effect. Ibid., p. 199 

*81 Hare MS, Bodley 906, fols. 143r-145r, Ex Rot. Pat. 33 Henr. VI, pt 2, membr. 13d, Feb. 
15; 37 Henr. IV, pt. ra, membr. 7, Feb. 25. For several instances in which women were found 
guilty of disturbing the peace, see Regist. Cancel., 1, 20, 45, 49, 56, 92-93, 97, 98, I15, 116, 135, 
140, etc.; Med. arch., 1, 251-252, July 3, 1461, Ed. IV. 

232 The bearing of arms appears to have been the most frequent cause for summons to appear 
before the chancellor: see Regist. Cancel., 1, 2 ff., 6, 8, 23, 26, 33> 35) 55, 56, 64-65, 68-69, 76-77, 
101, 148, 276-277, 324, 355. In 1444, Joc. cit., 1, tor ff., Henry VI reported that he had been 


informed that sermons in Latin had been discontinued. He therefore requested that the use of Latin 
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as against the use of false weights, forestalling and the brewing of bad 
alec 

However, despite the repeated renewals of the privileges, university 
documents of the second quarter of the fifteenth century reveal the evil 
effects upon learning of the war with France and of the deteriorating 
political situation. University letters for 1430, 1432, 1433, 1435, and 
1438, addressed to the dukes of Bedford and of Gloucester, to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and to others, contained the pleas of the university 
masters and scholars for attention to their dire plight. In them they 
petitioned for something to be done to reduce the threat of the annihilation 
of liberal sciences posed by the extreme poverty of the masters and of 
the students. They reported, in 1435, to the duke of Gloucester that 
the university “is reduced to greatest misery. Lectures have ceased and 
a complete ruin of education isimminent.’ The university, they asserted, 
which once reigned as a queen with all the privileges, statutes, and honors 
accorded her by popes and kings, was now in a state of utter opprobrium 
and was faced with final ruin. ‘This decline and decay they attributed 
to the impoverished condition of the country, resulting from the war. 
Also, in 1438, in a communication addressed to the archbishop of 
Canterbury and the other members of the Council sitting in London, the 
university spokesmen compared the university to Rachel mourning her 
lost children. ‘Once she was famous in the world; students flocked 
to her from every nation; then she abounded with men learned in every 
art and science; her schools were not dilapidated nor her halls and inns 
empty. Now alas! the nation is impoverished by war and scarcity of 
food and money . . . and the reward of merit is lacking.’?34 

That the state of decline portrayed above very probably continued 
into the second half of the fifteenth century is suggested by several 
incidents in other documents reflecting the political situation and 
relating to the chancellor of the university. Although in the critical 
years 1457 and 1461 the university chancellor showed no preference for 
one side or the other in the political struggle in the realm, the same 
could not be said of the individual scholars. The chancellor’s register 
indicates, as Salter points out, that there was ‘much fighting among 
scholars from March 21, 1459, onwards for about two years.’*8> Thus 
on September 15, 1459, Master John Parys, who collected a number of 
armed men, was imprisoned for his activities.236 The following year 
groups of scholars were brought before the chancellor for bearing arms or 


233 Regist. Cancel., 1, 8, 24, 28, 32, 51, 96, 106, 179-180; etc.; for cases of such nature coming 
before the chancellor in the fifteenth century. 

234 Fist. acad. (ed. H. Anstey, 1898), I, 53, 56, 106, 129, 153, 154-155. 

235 Regist. Cancel., 1, xlvili-xlix; U1, 17 ff. 236 Tbid., 11, 28 ff. 
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for fighting.28?_ There was also an agreement in 1459 between the town 
and the university following a controversy over the release of scholars 
of the university, their servants, and all other persons having the privileges 
of the university. According to the reports, several of the scholars had 
been arrested and imprisoned in the town under the direction of the 
mayor and the bailiffs for alleged crimes of felony and treason. They 
had been held in a common prison in the city of Oxford contrary to their 
privilege of being released in the custody of the steward. Hence in the 
settlement agreed upon, the provisions of the privilege as granted by 
Henry IV, regarding the authority of the steward, were reafhrmed.?*8 
However, it was now clearly set forth that where the peace was broken 
by two laymen, the mayor and the bailiffs would have jurisdiction 
rather than the university chancellor and that they would also determine 
the punishment unless the culprits should have been arrested first by the 
university chancellor or proctors. In such instances, the chancellor 
could correct and punish, but appeal from his verdict might be made 
to the mayor and bailiffs. However, if a scholar were arrested, he was 
to be released to the chancellor within four weeks of his arrest, and if 
the peace had been broken by a scholar or anyone who claimed scholarly 
privilege, his punishment was to be left to the chancellor.?%° 

Following this settlement several scholars, as noted above, were 
brought before the chancellor for bearing arms or for fighting. There 
was reflection too of the unrest in the kingdom in the measures promul- 
gated against the adding of gallows and other insulting signs to the 
crests of certain lords of the realm. On February 19, 1461, the ban of 
excommunication was issued against those who afhxed such insignia; 
and again the following year the ban was repeated.240 Edward IV who 
had shown himself to be particularly opposed to such manifestations also 
demonstrated his desire to follow in the footsteps of his predecessors in 
reafirming the earlier privileges accorded the scholars. He reenacted 
the grants to the university and especially endorsed the chancellor’s 
authority over the assizes of bread, wine, and ale within Oxford. He 
repeated the previous award granting the scholars remission from the 
payment of the hundred shillings formerly paid to the exchequer and the 
right to substitute a token payment of one penny.24! 


*87 Regist. Cancel., 1, 29 ff. In the course of the fighting on one occasion, the commissary’s 
clerk was wounded, as were both the sub-bailiffs. On February 19, 1461, an attack was made on 
Lord Fitzwalter. Ibid., u, 35. See also ibid., 1, xlviii. 

238 See above. 

239 Med. arch., 1, 245-247, Feb. 23, 26, 1459. 

240 Regist Cancel., 1, xlviii-xlix; m1, 35-36, 74. 

241 Parliamentary Enactments, 1, 26, Rot. Parl., 12 Ed. IV, no. 36, membr. 20; Med. arch., 1, 
247-252, 252-254; Hare MS, Bodley 906, fols. 16gv—171r, Oct. 6, 12 Ed. IV. For Edward IV’s 
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Yet, as earlier, even as late as 1480, there was some evidence that all 
was not well with the university masters and scholars. In that year ina 
letter addressed to the bishop of Hereford thanking him for his patronage 
of deserving university graduates, the university spokesman asserted that 
the bishop’s action savored of the past when scholarship was held in high 
esteem, while ‘in these evil days, learning . . . is well nigh extinct.’242 

A determination of the extent to which the Tudors on their accession 
rescued the university from the sad state into which it had seemingly 
fallen would take us beyond the confines of this study. It may be noted, 
however, that the Tudors early made it clear that they had no intention 
of causing a break in the continuity of the university’s privileged position. 
Henry VII confirmed in traditional fashion all the ancient privileges 
granted by his predecessors.248 He made provisions for exempting the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge from the subsidy that in 1496 
was made payable to the king; also from the payment of the levies 
imposed in 1 503-4 in lieu of the two aids due at the marriage of the king’s 
eldest daughter and of his eldest son.244 Hence the University of 
Oxford, in the continuing light of royal favor and solicitude, at the close 
of the fifteenth century, remained in the same position of dependence 
upon the monarch as that which had characterized the earlier centuries. 

In general, it might be asserted, in view of this constant royal concern, 
that the University of Oxford in contrast to that of Paris had not been 
characterized by so great a degree of autonomy. Nevertheless, in the 
extent of its direct effect upon the immediate community, the University 
of Oxford appears to have far outdistanced that of Paris. And this was 
largely the result of the expansion of the powers and authority of the 
university chancellor, through royal intervention, at the expense of the 
commonalty of Oxford, particularly as shown in the chancellor’s custody 
of the assizes and in his direct participation in local commissions for 
keeping the peace. It was reflected, too, in other areas as well. The 
chancellor was thus called upon, together with other members of the 
university, to act as overseer and adviser in a number of matters not 
directly connected with academic matters, or the university association. 
He was, in this regard, made responsible for the enforcement of the 
Statute of Laborers at Oxford, and was a justice of the laborers, although 


confirmation of all the earlier privileges, see Hare, loc. cit., fols. 149r—-169V, Westminster, July 3, 
1 Ed. IV, Ex Rot. Pat., 1 Ed. IV, membr. 8, in turre London. 

242 Feist. acad., I, 459-460. 

248 See the Register of Privileges (1770), pp. 53 ff, 77 ff.; Hare MS, doc. cit., fol. 175r, 1 Henr. 
VII; for those confirmed by Henry VIII, ibid., fol. 179r-v; and those conceded at the instance of 
Thomas Wolsey, ff. 179v-189v, July 16, 35 Henr. VIII; see also for those confirmed by Edward VI, 
Mary Tudor, and Elizabeth: Hare, loc. cit., fols. rg1r—205. 

244 Parliamentary Enactments (1496-1497), pp. 84-85, 12 Henr. VII; zdid., p. 86, 19 Henr. VII. 
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he did not always participate with the commission in this capacity.?45 
For the most part, the chancellor enjoyed the reputation of being a wise 
and humane arbiter, and he was therefore sought out in a number of 
instances.246 Hence the Guild of Barber Surgeons in Oxford brought 
before the chancellor and two proctors of the university, the ‘ordinances 
and statutes .. . for the well-being of the craft of barbers,’ and asked for 
their approval. Included in the ordinances were measures for keeping 
a light before the Lady Chapel of St Frideswide, for which every man 
and woman of the said craft, every quarter, was to pay twopence and 
every journeyman or servant, not an apprentice, a penny. Ifthe light was 
not maintained, a fine of three shillings four pence was to be paid to the 
chancellor, and a like amount to the proctors of the university. Further- 
more the members agreed to observe Sunday as_a holiday except Market 
Sunday in harvest. Anyone who failed to do so was to be fined three 
shillings four pence, payable to the chancellor, and twenty pence, 
payable to the proctors.24” Moreover, if it could be proved before the 
chancellor that one of the alebaysters,?48 that is the lowest rank of barbers 
who used the froth of ale because of the high cost of soap and who had no 
shops, had'shaved a man on Sunday, he was to be imprisoned and fined at 
the instance of the chancellor and of the guild.?49 

In other measures too the statutes of the Guild of Barber Surgeons 
provided for the participation of the university chancellor and the 
proctors in the association. They thus stipulated that although the 
guild members were to choose their own head each year, in the event that 
they could not agree, they were to defer to the chancellor’s choice. 
These and other portions of the Ordinances and Statutes of the Guild 
were evidently found satisfactory by the chancellor and the proctors to 
whom they were submitted, since the university seal was affixed to 
theny 42? 

Somewhat similar, on the other hand, to the efforts of the Faculty of 
Medicine at Paris were the attempts made by the University of Oxford 
to prevent the practice of medicine by unqualified persons. However, 
unlike the situation in Paris, this supervision in Oxford was at first 

245 Med. arch., 1, 19; Regist. Cancel., 1, xxv. Salter points out that in the only record 


available for the court of laborers in Oxford, the chancellor, though on the commission did not sit 
on the Bench. 

246 Such cases are listed in the Regist. Cancel., 1, 126. See also Mallet, Hist. of the University of 
Oxford, 1, 333: 

247 See note 249 below; also Mallet, op. cit., 1, 346. 

248 Mun. Civ. Oxon., p. 110, Sept. 10, 23 Ed. III. 

*4° Ibid., pp. 109-110, Sept. 10, 23 Ed. III, 1348. Salter indicates that the date should probably 
be 1484; or it may even be 1499, ‘when the Cappers were united with the Barbers’: Joc. cit., p. 109, 
note. For the Cappers, see Mallet, 1, 333. - 

250 Mun. Civ. Oxon., pp. 12-14, 115-117. 
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exercised only in relation to those who were members of the university. 
The regulations drawn up somewhat prior to 1350 stipulated that no one 
in the city of Oxford was to practice medicine before he had finished his 
four-year term at the university, or before he had been examined and 
approved by a majority vote of the regent masters of the Faculty of 
Medicine on Practica, as having shown himself qualified to practice. 
Also, unless the candidate had been graduated in arts, he was to have 
studied medicine for six years rather than four. However, those who had 
not graduated in arts could not incept in medicine, nor could they be 
permitted to practice in the city of Oxford unless they had studied medi- 
cine for eight years and had been examined by the masters of the medical 
Faculty assisted by the chancellor and proctors. But since the only 
penalties set up, in the event that the statutes were violated, and public 
practice was undertaken without the Faculty’s approval, were failure to 
be promoted and exclusion from the university privileges,?>! they held no 
real terror or menace for the many laymen and illiterate practitioners who 
doubtless were as numerous in Oxford as they were in Paris.?% 
Eventually, but not until 1400, the university was able to obtain more 
stringent legislation providing for fines and imprisonment comparable 
to the penalties imposed upon persons who broke the peace.?°3___ In the 
reign of Henry V, the royal council was authorized to draw up 
regulations prohibiting non-graduates from practicing medicine any- 
where in England.?°4 Also in the fifteenth century a license to practice 
surgery was to be required, and the university chancellor was made 
responsible for the administering and enforcing of the various regulations 
relating to physicians and surgeons as well as apothecaries which the 
university supervised.?5° 

As at Paris and in the other university centers, the scholars at Oxford 
were the recipients, too, of grants and favors from various founders of 
colleges, especially in the fourteenth century. And the colleges in 


251 Mun. Acad., 11, 406-409; Stat. antig. (ed. Gibson), pp. cili, 39-42. 

252 In this regard, see my article, “Ihe Faculty of Medicine at Paris, Charlatanism, and Un- 
licensed Medical Practices in the Later Middle Ages,’ Bulletin of the History of Medicine, XXvit 
(1953), especially 5 ff., also Mallet, op. czt., 1, 193, and note 6. 

258 The decree drawn up in a university congregation of regent and non-regent masters was 
dated May 5, 1400: Mun. Acad., 1, 236; Stat. antiq., p. 191. 

254 Rashdall, 11, 156, note 3, citing Rot. Parl. 111, 130, 9 Henr. V, cap. 113; Mallet, op. cit., 1, 193; 
Stat antiq. (ed. Gibson), pp. civ—cv. 

255 Tn the fifteenth century, admission to lecture on the Aphorisms (of Hippocrates) and permission 
to practice medicine were usually granted together. See Stat. antiq., p. ciii; Regist. cancel. 1, xv; 1, 
65, Nov. 7, 1461. Itis there noted that Petrus de Alcomlowe, a surgeon, was examined according 
to the form of the statute and was admitted and licensed to practice surgery in the university and 
within its precincts. See also zbid., 11, 102, where it is indicated that Petrus de Alcumlaw (sic) was 
married (Feb. 18, 1462-63). 
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turn were endowed with exemptions and privileges by the municipality 
and the monarch. ‘Thus in 1384 the city of Oxford agreed that the 
colleges of the university would be exempted from the tenths and 
fifteenths. The members of the colleges, it might be added, had 
refused to pay these levies which they claimed were contrary to their 
customary immunities.25* Earlier, in 1326, in an ordinance promul- 
gated for the College of scholars studying in theology and dialectics, 
provision was made for appointment of a provost. To this office 
therefore, Adam de Brom, the king’s clerk was assigned. And there 
was further provision for the habitation and support of the provost and 
the scholars by a gift of a messuage, five shops, five solars (or lofts’), and 
one cellar in Oxford in the parish of St Mary, lately belonging to Roger 
le Mareschal, and other properties.2°7 Also on May 6, 1346, by a 
royal writ, Merton College was exempted from the necessity to con- 
tribute to the expense of the soldiers supplied by the king.?°8 Then, 
on November 18, 1347, at the request of Queen Philippa, the king 
granted to the provost and ‘scholars of Queen’s Hall, lately founded 
by her majesty, the custody of the king’s hospital of St Julian Suth- 
ampton, called ‘“domus dei”, to be held henceforth by them and their 
successors.’ ‘The provost, warden, scholars, and brethren and sisters of 
the hospital were thus to have the right to hold the hospital and all the 
lands and possessions pertaining to it; and they were to be freed of all 
tolls, dues, taxations, tallages, custody of the seashore, scutages, aids, 
grants, contributions, and any other charges normally accruing to the 
king.?59 

Similarly, exemptions were extended to the warden, Richard Andrews, 
and the College of All Souls. The list of dues from which he and the 
college were freed is of some interest for the light that it throws on the 
number and variety of such exactions. ‘Thus the college and the warden, 
their men and tenants, were to be freed of such dues or tolls as those for 
pavage, that is paving ; pontage, or bridge toll; carriage; murage, for 
repair of walls; for passage: peagium or pedagium, the travelers’ toll ; 
lastage, or ballast; stallage, for the right to have a stall in a market; 

*58 ‘The final form of the deed was printed on Dec. 16, 1384, in Balliol Oxford Deeds (O.H.S., ed. 
aes p- 275. For similar agreements with Merton and University College, see 


25? Calendar of Charter Rolls, Edward II, 111, 485. 

258 Mun. Civ. Oxon., p. 105. 

259 Calendar of Charter Rolls, Edward II, v, 70, Nov. 18, 21 Ed. III. On March 67135340 
privilege similar to that granted the colleges and scholars was granted the warden and canons of the 
king’s chapel at Windsor; also ‘to the dean and secular canons of the chapel founded by the king tothe 
honour of God, St Mary and St Stephen, in his palace of Westminster.’ Calendar of Charter Rolls, 


Edward III, v, pp. 127 ff.; 133 ff. For the reasons for the grant of privileges see British Museum, 
Sloane MS 749, fol. 2. 
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pessage or pesagium, on weight; picagium, or ‘picage,’ ‘for the right to 
break ground in order to erect a stall,’ and serrage or tarragium, ‘for 
occupying ground at a fair or market.’#69 They were relieved of such 
taxes as the scot, or free feast and geld; hidage, tax ona hide of land; or 
any rent or charge in lieu of hidage; also from any taxes, rents or con- 
tributions to the king for the lands and holdings ‘of the warden and the 
college, called “‘yoklond”’, yearly or otherwise by yokes or parcels of yokes ; 
as well as from scutage, and works of castles, parks, and bridges’ ; also 
from enclosing, making and repairing and building of royal houses from 
suits of counties, hundreds, and wapentakes and from all aids of the king 
and sheriffs and bailiffs.’ And they were exempted from contributions 
of ‘view of frank-pledgeand murder,’ of ‘common amercement of counties 
and <of> all other custom throughout the king’s realm and power.’?4 

There were a number of other grants made to the colleges in Oxford 
as well as in Cambridge, but their enumeration would take this study too 
far afield. The few examples chosen will have indicated the extent of 
the royal patronage and favor extended to the university and the scholars 
in England. These also are indicative of a far greater degree of patern- 
alism and direct royal intercession on the scholars’ behalf than was the 
case at Paris. Unlike the University of that city, too, the University of 
Oxford did not at any time exercise, in relation to the monarch, any great 
amount of independence and autonomy. ‘The only apparent occasion 
on which the latter attempted to oppose the monarch related to the 
right of visitation by either the bishop of Lincoln or the archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the correction of wrongdoing by anyone other than the 
chancellor of the university. And in these instances the university was 
not wholly successful. In general, in relation to the university as in 
other areas, there appears little evidence to contravene the view that king 
and parliament were sovereign in the English realm. 

Yet, as suggested earlier, despite the lack of complete autonomy, the 
University of Oxford in relation to the commonalty of Oxford exercised 
a far greater amount of authority than did the University of Paris in 


260 The preceding terms are all found in Medieval Latin Word-List (ed. J. H. Baxter and C. 
Johnson, Oxford, 1950). 

261 Calendar of Charter Rolls, Henry VI, v1, 35-36, Aug. 14,1442,20Henr. VI. Afterasserting that 
the same grant was to be made to the Dean and Canons of the King’s Collegiate Church of St Mary, 
Leicester, the provisions continue and stipulate that ‘lest their goods or chattels be wasted, they and 
their chattels are to be under the king’s special protection,’ and ‘nothing of their corn, hay, horses, 
carts, carriages, bread, drink, oxen, sheep, geese, capons, hens, pigeons, rabbits, hoars, pigs, little 
pigs, or other victuals or of those of their men and tenants shall be taken for the use of the king and 
his heirs, of queens, of the king’s sons,’ and so on, ‘against the will of the warden and college,’ or 
their ministers, men and tenants. They might resist any attempts to take them. And any of the 
king’s men who should do so were to be fined and required to make restitution, one half of the fine 
to go to the king, the other half to the warden and college. 
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relation to the immediate locality. Through the chancellor, at Oxford 
a more powerful figure than either the rector or the chancellor at Paris, 
or than both combined, the university participation in civic affairs, 
though not generally welcomed, was assured. ‘The chancellor took a 
significant part in the maintaining of the public peace; in enforcing 
regulations 1 in the assizes for the prevention of unfair practices in market- 
ing and of frauds in the use of false weights and measures ; 1n looking 
after the condition of the streets; as well as in the ap plyine of 
controls over physicians and surgeons. In the frequent quarrels 
between the burgesses and the university and between the burgesses and 
the chancellor for his alleged usurpation of rights belonging to the 
commonalty, the king left no doubt as to where his support and sym- 
pathies lay. This may all have been part of the monarch’s general desire 
to achieve a centralization of authority in his hands. In any event 
the repeated confirmation of the powers and authority of the chancellor, 
and of the rights, privileges, and immunities of the scholars, provide a 
record of continuous concern and interest, from the early thirteenth 
century, on the part of the English monarchs for the welfare of the 
university scholars, that is unmatched elsewhere. 


CONCLUSION 


A the preceding study has shown, the scholarly privileges, or the 
‘rights, privileges, and immunities,’ of the mediaeval scholars, were 
clearly products of the social needs of their time. But they were also 
supported by provisions of Roman civil and canon law, as well as by 
the twelfth century 4uthentica Habita or Privilegium scholasticum. The 
term privilege or privilegium in the sense of compensation or favor to 
those whose activities were regarded as both necessary and beneficial to 
the public welfare, and among whom were included professors of liberal 
arts, was carried over from the late classical period. In the Authentica 
Habita, Frederick I did not limit the privileges to professors or to the 
liberal arts. He extended them to all who came to imperial lands for 
purposes of study and he justified his action by stressing the compassion 
that one must feel for those who illuminated the entire world by their 
learning and who ‘for love of learning choose exile and poverty and divest 
themselves of their patrimony, while exposing themselves to every peril.’ 

The principles of public utility and compassion as justification for the 
grants of privileges were further stressed by successive potentates and 
others, following Frederick I, who issued privileges from time to time 
to cover a number of specific exigencies. In substance these exempted 
scholars from payment of all local taxes and from all civic duties and 
responsibilities, as well as from military service, and the performance of 
guard duties, except under unusual circumstances. ‘They gave scholars 
guarantees of imperial or royal protection on the way to, from, and 
at the place of the schools; and they freed them from the application 
of the law of reprisals. They gave scholars the right to be tried in 
ecclesiastical courts, and by judges of their own choosing; and the right 
to summon their adversaries before these judges at the place of the schools, 
while they themselves could not be summoned to appear outside the 
city walls. They also exempted scholars from the jurisdiction of the 
local civil courts and magistrates. The scope of these basic privileges 
was further expanded by the jurists and by successive communal and 
royal acts to encompass a number of other exemptions and rights such as 
freedom from tolls and taxes; the right to adequate housing and fair 
rents; the right to be compensated for theft or destruction of property; 
and the right to be protected from disturbing noises or distressing odors; 
also particularly in Oxford, to be protected against uncleansed streets, 
unfair practices in the sale of foodstuffs and other commodities; and 
against the use of fraudulent weights and measures. 
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In addition, the scholars acquired even more positive rights and 
privileges from the popes. They obtained the right, as members of 
corporate associations, particularly at Paris, to have a proctor of their 
own to look after their interests at the papal court; the right to make 
their own rules for examinations for the license to teach; and for the 
hours, content, and method of lectures; as well as the right to enforce 
these upon their membership. Also by papal grant those receiving the 
license were to have the right to teach anywhere, that is they were to have 
the /icentia ubique docendi. Moreover, as university members, or as 
members of some school, they were accorded the right to be named to 
vacant benefices; to be preferred above all others for appointment 
whenever such vacancies occurred; and the right to enjoy the fruits of 
their benefices while they were studying. Scholars at Paris by papal 
action were furthermore exempted from the issuance of bans of excom- 
munication against them by the local clergy except under the express will 
of the pope and they were not required to respond to citations to ecclesi- 
astical courts outside the city or to the papal court, unless the citation was 
by a direct papal request. And finally, it was by papal grant, too, that 
the scholars obtained the right to call a cessation of lectures and a dis- 
persal of masters and students when their rights were violated. 

Yet, despite the care with which the specific rights and privileges, as 
well as exemptions and immunities, were set forth in rescripts, decrees, 
edicts, writs, and papal Bulls, the matter of their enforcement and enjoy- 
ment in practice was quite evidently a different matter. In the highly 
localized communities of the middle ages, something more than mere 
verbal declaration appeared necessary. Hence although the royal 
edicts and papal demands were frequently repeated,there were 
numerous instances of conflict between Town and Gown which reflect 
local resistance to the privileged position of the scholars. And such 
resistance tended to increase rather than to decrease especially in Paris 
and Oxford in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. In general, it may 
be observed that local regard for the scholarly rights, privileges, and 
immunities, varied greatly: in accordance with the temper of the times; 
the nature of the locality and of the local magistrates; and, in the case of 
England and France, the extent to which the monarch could make his 
will felt. For, on the whole, the kings in these lands were agreeably 
responsive to the pleas and petitions directed to them by the scholars, 
even though the number of such occasions tended to increase. In 
some instances, however, royal intervention came only after use had been 
made by the scholars of the weapon of cessation of lectures and the dis- 
persal of masters and students, to call attention to their wrongs. 

But royal intercession, especially in France in the fourteenth century 
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did not always bring the desired relief. Complaints of more and more 
flagrant violations of scholarly privileges and exemptions were but one 
of the many ills brought about by the foreign war, famine, pestilence, and 
civil strife. And these together with the less deadly but none the less 
pernicious and insidious ills of the times: simony, profligacy, and 
venality, had reduced the French kingdom to a mere shadow of its former 
self. Scholarly privileges could not but shrink in importance in the 
light of the numerous reports of the desolation wrought by the burning, 
pillaging, and destructive warfare, and the devastating accounts of the 
fatal issue of the plague which held recurrent sway throughout the land. 
Hence although the French king, when asked by the scholars to do so, con- 
tinued to intervene on their behalf to secure the enforcement of their 
privileges, his ineffectuality is reflected in the frequency of such pleas 
and the saddened state of the kingdom. 

As one reviews the increasing evidences of retrogression in the 
French kingdom ; the reports of the deteriorating economic and military 
situation with the consequent social ills in France; as well as the accounts 
of the internecine dissension within the studium at Paris: the conflicts 
between the faculties, between the nations, and with the local bishopric, 
the chancellor, and the cathedral canons; one wonders how much time 
could have been spent in pursuing the real objectives of the university 
association. This question becomes the more pertinent when note is 
taken of the fact that the teaching masters did not remain aloof from the 
affairs of their time. On the contrary, they applied themselves unstint- 
ingly to the task of bringing about peace in the continuing war with 
England as well as to the vain effort of reconciling those engaged in 
factional fighting in the kingdom. The records, too, reveal the earnest 
endeavors of the doctors of medicine to find the causes of the plague and 
to promulgate hygienic rules for its avoidance or prevention, even as they 
actively engaged in medical practice among those stricken with the 
dread malady. 

And through all these vicissitudes, the scholars in Paris continued to 
insist, but with less and less success, upon the observance of their 
privileges. One by one many of these privileges were abrogated; 
scholarly immunities from the jurisdiction of local magistrates were 
flouted ; the exemptions from local levies were invaded ; and there was 
need for the scholars to contend against the imposition upon them of 
the papal tithe. The right of the scholars to be preferred above 
other candidates for vacant benefices had reportedly fallen into disuse to 
such an extent that university spokesmen declared that rough, uncouth 
men, the ignorant rich, cooks, or stewards, and marshals of horses, were 
being preferred to the learned poor or to a doctor of theology. Offices 
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once filled by university graduates were now, they asserted, going to the 
highest bidder. The freedom from citation outside the walls of the city 
had become a dead letter. And with the increase of litigation over the 
benefices, for which the suppliants must repair to the papal court, such 
summons had become a common practice. Yet, to make matters worse, 
the condition of the roads was said to be more hazardous, and the dangers 
of attack from brigands more imminent than earlier. University 
legates were thus reported to have been robbed, assaulted, and imprisoned 
while on their journeys to the papal court. 

Thus even though one may assume that the accounts presented were 
one sided, since it was obviously the spectacular, the less than normal and 
the incidents that would excite compassion, that would be noted in the 
complaints and petitions, in the hope of obtaining redress or largess from 
popes or monarchs, there would still appear to be a modicum of truth 
in them. For this decline in scholarly fortunes is attested for Paris in 
other sources. Pope John XXII, in the early fourteenth century, | 
remarked that the university once so happily blessed with many sons was 
ailing and was almost deserted. He therefore proposed that there be 
provision of more benefices for university graduates to attract students 
to the university. But the application of this remedy apparently only 
made the securing of benefices a prime end of the university. Hence 
there would seem to be some justification for the assertion of Richard de 
Bury, whose eloquent testimonial to his delight with the Paris of his 
youth: ‘Paris, the Paradise of the world,’ whose ‘academic meads [are] 
shaken by the tramp of scholars,’ is to be contrasted with his derogatory 
comment on ‘these sad times of ours’ (c.1345), ‘wherein the zeal of that 
noble university, whose rays once shed light into every corner of the world 
has grown lukewarm, nay is all but frozen...’ And for this view one 
finds further corroboration, some fifteen years later, in Petrarch’s lament 
that the din of war had replaced the sound of scholarly disputations. 

The end of the Hundred Years War and the closing years of the 
fifteenth century, while bringing a reafirmation of many of the scholarly 
exemptions and privileges, saw no comparable restoration to the Uni- 
versity of Paris of its earlier prerogatives. The precedent set by Charles 
VII, both as dauphin and as king, of holding the university deputies 
guilty of treason or of /ése majesté for verbal opposition to the royal 
edicts, made it difficult henceforth to oppose openly the monarch’s will. 
And with the loss toward the end of the century of the right to call for a 
cessation of lectures, the university association lost the chief weapon that 
it had earlier utilized to call attention to its grievances. The eventual 
decline in the autonomous rights and prerogatives formerly exercised by 
the University of Paris illustrates more dramatically than elsewhere the 
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effect of the political changes of the fifteenth century, at the same time 
that it supports the conclusion that the subjection of the University of 
Paris was but one aspect of the growing centralization of authority in the 
person of the French monarch. 

Unlike the University of Paris, which only in the fifteenth century 
was to recognize clearly that it was wholly subject to the will of the 
monarch, the other universities with which we have been concerned 
reflected no great changes as the fifteenth century drew toaclose. The 
relations between the University of Oxford and the king and Parliament 
remained much as they had been earlier. The solicitude and care shown 
for scholarly welfare by English monarchs from Henry III on were 
maintained by the Tudors, along with the assumption that king and Par- 
liament were supreme over all in the kingdom, and that in this regard the 
university was no exception. Throughout the centuries, too, the 
prerogatives and the scope of the jurisdiction of the university chancellor 
continued to be enhanced by royal grants at the expense of the local 
burgesses. Nevertheless in Oxford, too, the university documents in 
the fifteenth century reflect a sense of decline in the fortunes of the 
university scholars. The studium is depicted as bereft of students and 
as sunken into penury and desolation, ills which are attributed in large 
part to the war with France. 

As at Oxford, in the Communes of Bologna and Padua, the fifteenth 
century saw no great change, only a continued tendency on the part 
of the Commune to have closer control, a process that had been going 
on for some time, in the relations between the Commune and the univer- 
sities. In Bologna, the decline of the university prerogatives in such 
areas, as the selection and supervision of professors, was already presaged 
at the end of the thirteenth century, by the taking over by the Commune 
of the payment of stipends to the doctors and professors. While 
at Padua, there had always been supervision by the Commune of the 
universities through the appointment of the citizen srattatores. Also 

in both Bologna and Padua, the political changes of the fifteenth century 
brought a further reduction of the autonomous rights of the university 
associations. In the former, this was due to the increased paternalism 
and patronage exercised particularly in the selection of professors by the 
Bentivoglio ; and in the latter by the subjection of the city and studium 
to Venetian rule. For although Venetian resources and prestige were 
applied to building up the fame of the Padua studium, the accom- 
panying closer supervision of the affairs of the schools resulted in a 
decline of local initiative and interest in their progress. Also the 
restrictions placed upon the free movement of scholars from Venetian 
lands to universities other than at Padua had their parallels outside 
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Venetian possessions as well. Hence such prohibitions, while they 
reflected the tendency to look upon scholars as treasures to be retained for 
the embellishment of the land of their birth, nevertheless interfered 
with that freedom of movement from one land to another and one 
studium to another that had so illuminated and enlivened the learned 
world in the preceding centuries. 

The privileged status of the university masters and scholars, while 
still preserved at the close of the fifteenth century, had thus been con- 
siderably modified. The scholars had not only lost their earlier un- 
hampered freedom of movement from one studium to another, but also 
in their university associations, they no longer retained their earlier 
autonomous rights to choose their own professors and to determine the 
conditions of their application to study. They were now more dependent 
upon the sovereign’s will. Nevertheless, despite the limitations on their 
rights, the scholars did retain many of the exemptions, and immunities 
earlier associated with the scholarly status. These, in substance, 
although constantly assailed by the advocates of equalitarianism, were 
not to be swept away on the continent until the end of the old regime. 
Yet, even after that, they were retained in their entirety in England, 
and, in spirit at least, in most countries of Europe. For the force of the 
tradition of scholarly privileges so firmly planted and cultivated in the 
middle ages could not be wholly obliterated by the revolutionary changes 
that took place in Europe. And to this mediaeval tradition we, too, 
annually pay our verbal homage, in conferring academic degrees, ‘with 
all the rights, privileges, and immunities, thereunto pertaining.’ Might 
we not also, on such occasions, henceforth give some thought to this 
background tradition and to those who between the twelfth and the 
fifteenth centuries recognized that scholars who ‘illuminated the whole 
world with their learning,’ as well as those who basked in their reflected 
light, were worthy and deserving of solicitude and favor. 
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Privilegia studiosorum: Munich Univ. MS Q.769, 16th cent., fols. 155-173. 

Procopius (Greek text, with an English translation by H. B. Dewing, 7 vols. 
London, 1914-40: Loeb Classical Library), 111. History of the Wars, Books 
v and vi (1919); v1. Anecdota or Secret History (1935). 

Theodostant libri XVI cum constitutionibus Sirmondianis (ed. 1. Mommsen, Berlin, 
1905; 2nd ed., Berlin, 1954, 2 vols. in 3). 

The Theodostan Code and Novels and the Sirmondian Constitutions (English translation 
by Clyde Pharr in collaboration with Theresa $. Davidson and Mary B. Pharr, 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1952). 

Bernarpis, Lazzaro Maria pe, I ‘Privilegia clericorum’ nel diritto Italiano, 
(Milan, 1937). Traces the history of clerical privileges from Emperor 
Constantine the Great to the modern epoch. : 

BriauLt, G., De /a notion du privilége en droit civil frangais (These pour le doctorat, 
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Paris, 1911). Includes general observations on the origins in antiquity of 
privileges in general, but does not take up the subject of scholarly privileges. 

Conrinc, Hermann, De antiquitatibus academicis dissertationes septem (first ed. in 
1651; revised and supplements added, 1674; and reedited with further supple- 
ments at Gottingen, 1739). “This is an interesting and thoroughgoing study of 
the entire subject of public support of schools and scholars and of academic 
privilege, going back to antiquity and extending down to Conring’s own 
time. 

Downs, J. E., The concept of clerical immunity (Catholic Univ. of America, 1941: 
Washington D.C., Canon Law Studies, no. 126). 

Du Boutay, César E., Recueil, see under Paris. 

GaseL, L. C., Benefit of Clergy in England in the later middle ages (Northampton, 
Mass., 1929). 

GeEnesTAL, R., Le privilegium fori en France du décret de Gratien a la fin du XIV 
stécle (2. vols., 1921-24, Bibl. de l’école des Hautes études, sciences religieuses, 
35, 39; Paris). 

IrreR, JOHANN C., De honoribus sive gradibus academicts liber (ed. nova, Frankfort, 
1698). Relates largely to the period after 1500. 

Kipre, PEARL, ‘Scholarly Privileges; heir Roman origins and Medieval Expres- 
sion,’ American Historical Review, Lx (1954), 543-567. 

Kocu, Watrer, R. Q., Die klerikalen Standesprivilegien (Freiburg, 1949). 

KoeEpp_er, H., see above under 4uthentica Halita. 

Lea, H. C., Studies in Church History (Philadelphia, 1883). 

Lenaupertius, Petrus, De privilegis doctorum (Venice, 1584: Tractatus illustrium 
in utraque tum pontificil tum caesarei iuris facultate iurisconsultorum. De 
potestate ecclesiastica, tom. XVIII), 1, fols. 4r-16r. After a discussion of 
who should become doctors, the second part contains a discussion of privileges 
and immunities of doctors. 

Lesne, E., Histotre de la propriété ecclestastique en France (Lille, 1940: Facultés 
catholiques de Lille. Memoires et travaux, fasc. 50, tom. V: Les écoles de la 
fin du VIIIe siecle a la fin du XIIe). 

Lupus, Joannes, De libertate ecclesiastica (Venice, 15843 Tractatus illustrium . . 
iurisconsultorum. De potestate ecclesiastica, tom. XIII), 1, fols. 2 ff. 

Lurius, Horatius, Tractatus de privilegis studentium (Frankfort, 1625, with the 
dedication to Francesco Maria Feltre de Ruvere, of Urbino, Padua, 1564). 
The work had earlier been published under the title: De privilegits 
scholarium, Libri 1-(II1), in Tract. de privilegiis, 1582. 

Maven, Henry. On the origin of universities and academical degrees (London, 
1835). 

Gives some attention to privileges pp. 27 ff., but it is based largely on Conring, 
Itter, and Mauritius. 

Mauritius, Ericus, De honorum academicorum origine oratio (Frankfort, 1698, 
with Itter, J. C., see above). 

Meyuorer, Max, ‘Die kaiserlichen Stiftungsprivilegien fiir Universitaten,’ 


Archiv fiir Urkundenforschung, 1V (Leipzig, 1912), 291-418. Devoted 
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very largely to German universities, this work has a register of imperial found- 
ation privileges for the 14th-16th centuries; as well as a register of papal 
foundation privileges to 1507. 
RasHpaLL, Hastincs, Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages (new edition, 3 
vols., by F. M. Powicke and A. B. Emden, Oxford Univ. Press, 1936). On 
the subject of privileges, see the index. 
RepurrFi, Prerre, Scholasticorum bibliopolarum, atque ceterorum universitatum omnium 
ministrorum, liber I-III (Paris, 1540); with new editions or reprintings as fol- 
lows: Scholasticorum ... iuratorumque privilegia (Lyons, 1549; Privilegia et 
immunitates universitatum, doctorum, magistrorum ac studiosorum (Antwerp, 
1583); with the same title, in Escobar y Loaisa, Alonso de, Opus posthumum 
de pontificia et regia jurisdictione in studus generalibus . . . (editio nova, 
Lyons, 1737, fol.); and with variant titles: De privilegis scholarium: 
Tractatus illustrium . . . iurisconsultorum (Venice, 1584, tom. XVIII); 
and Privilegia universitatum, collegiorum, bibliopolarum, et omnium demum 
gui studtosis adiumento sunt (Frankfort, 1585). However, although the 
title page and dedication in these editions are slightly varied, the preface 
and content are the same as the Antwerp 1583 edition above. 

A further edition is: Privilegia universitatum, collegiorum scholasticorumque et 
bibliopolarum (Lyons, 1600). 

RoErker, E. G., Principles of privilege according to the Code of Canon law (Catholic 
Univ. of America, Canon Law Studies, no. 35, Washington D.C., 1926). 

TrraQueau, ANDREAS, De privilegits piae causae (in Tract. de privilegus, 
Cologne, 1582). 

Tractatus de privilegiis quatuor clarissimorum tureconsultorum (Cologne, 1582). 

Tractatus illustrium in utraque tum pontific tum caesaret turis facultate 
iurisconsultorum (Venice, 1584, tom. XVIII). 

VeEccHIO, ALBERTO DEL, La Jegislaztone di Frederico II tmperatore illustrata, 
(Torino, 1874). 

WretscHko, A. V., Universitdtsprivilegien der Kaiser aus der Zeit von, 1412-1456 
(Festschrift zum 70. Geburtstag Otto Gierkes, Weimar, 1916), 793-816. 


ie 
BOLOGNA 


Manuscripts and other documentary materials containing grants of privileges for 
scholars at Bologna are found largely in the Archivio di Stato di Bologna and in the 
University Library, as well as in the Papal Registers at the Vatican! and in scattered 
collections contained in other depositaries. Excellent guides for the materials 
available have been provided by Dr. Giorgio Cencetti, Gi archivi dello studio 
Bolognese, a cura del primo archivista (Bologna, 1938, Nicola Zanichelli, Publica- 
zioni del R. Archivio di Stato in Bologna). The following listing relates primarily 
to those materials examined for the above study. 


1 Although in a few instances these were checked with the Regesta at the Vatican Archives, the 
references for the most part have been made to the copies found in the Bologna, Archivio di stato. 
See below. 
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Archivio di Stato di Bologna 


57. ‘Libro di privilegi dello studio’ (15th—16th cent.). Item 1, Statutes, privileges, 
immunities, and decrees relating to law, and dating back to the spurious privilege 
granted by Theodosius, A.D. 4233 item 2, similar statutes for scholars in arts 
and medicine. 
67. Copies of Papal Bulls relating to the studium, 1432-1649. Includes Bulls 
issued by Eugenius IV, a.p. 1432, and Jan. 14393 by Nicholas V, a.p. 1448, 
and 1450; as well as several from the period after 1500. 
151,152. ‘Defensiones turium collegiorum super administratione gabellae grossae’ 
(Busta M2). All after 1500. 
153. Various communications relating to scholars: (Busta N). Among them: 
(fol. 22r). Bull of Eugenius rv, a.p. 1437, and the confirmation by Pope 
Julius 1, a.pD. 1509. 

(fol. 24r). City statutes (Copy of a.p. 1454), on salaries of doctors of Civil 
and Canon law. 

(fols. 24r, 71, 72r-74Vv, 75v—76r). Similar statutes for doctors in medicine ; 
and for those teaching rhetoric and the notarial art. 

(fols. 79-82). ‘Liber super reformatione studii civitatis Bononie,’ Oct. 22, 
1407 ; and other statutes for the regulation of the studium. 

(fol. 82r). ‘De domibus in quibus habitant scholares non destruendi.’ A 
civic regulation for protection of scholars’ lodgings. 

(fols. 83r—89r). Further documents containing privileges and immunities of 
the rector, the scholars, and the doctors. 

(fols. go-giv). ‘Statuta bonon. super lectoribus et de reformatione studii’ 
also on the privileges of foreign doctors and scholars. 

153(13N). Lib. N. under the heading ‘Lettere scritte da diversi,’ contains statutes 
of the College of Liberal Arts and Medicine from the first reform in 1350 to 
the reform in 1507 by Julius II. 

157. Appears no longer to be available. ‘Privilegi e bolle diverse a favore delle 
Caollegve(Cencetti, op: cit. p. 110). 

160-162. Buste I.V.X, on subjects similar to those covered by 151-152 above, 
but here all are after 1500. 

195. ‘Memoriale privilegiorum et mandatorum ab anno 1482 ad a. 1615’ (17th 
cent. copy on paper), contains : 

(fols. 1-3v). Individual grants of privileges for a master in surgery, Dec. 12, 
1482; and to a Bartholomeus Johannes de Stephanis. “The remaining 
grants are all after 1500. 

198. Papal Bulls, 423-1763, copies. Busta A- 

2. A second spurious diploma of Emperor Theodosius for the erection of a 
studium at Bologna, purporting to have been issued in 423. 

3. Letters of Pope Honorius III, June 28, 1220. 

4. Letters of Eugenius IV, Oct. 4, 1436. 

5. Letters of Eugenius IV, May 16, 14373 approval and confirmation of the 
communication by the Anziani of Bologna, Jan. 7, 1439. 
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207. 


216. 


2.34. 


2.36. 


242. 
244. 


2.49. 
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6. Concessions by the 4nztani of Bologna to the Colleges of Law scholars 
and of Arts, for lectures in the university, A.D. 1441. 

7. Letters of Nicholas V, April 23, 1448. 

8. Letters of Nicholas V, May 23, 1448. 

g. Letters of Nicholas V, Aug. 13, 1450. 

10. Letters of Nicholas V, Aug. 1, 1451. 
11. Letters of Nicholas V, Aug. 5, 1458. 
12. Letters of Paul II, Mar. 14, 1465. 

‘Privilegi, scritture a altro del collegio, 1468-1727,’ of which No. 5 
(Busta K), dated Oct. 5, 1468, contains the “Concessione di Lettura fatta dalle 
Rifformatori dello studio al Dott. Bartolomeo Ercolani con annuo stipendo 
di L.goo.’ 

‘Statuti e costituzioni dei collegi di medicina dello studio 1378-1410,’ in 
parchment of the 14th-15th centuries. ‘This is the original from which 
Malagola prepared his edition for the ‘Collegio di Medicina.’ 

‘Miscellanea per il collegio’ (Busta KK), for the most part relates to the 
period after 1500. 

(Busta MM), chiefly after 1500, contains in No. 31, ‘Catalogo delli dottori 
collegiati in medicina e filosofia dall’anno 1156 sino all’anno 1663.’ (In very 
poor condition). 

no. 34, ‘Catalogo delli dottori, dall’anno 1577 all’anno 1694.’ 

no. 35, ‘Catalogo delli dottori forestieri et Bologn. addororati del Collegio 

di Bologna dal 1574 al 1682.’ 

‘Bulle e privilegia pro archigymnasio,’ for the 17th cent. 

‘Collegio phil. et medic. Acta e privilegi dei cittadini dottori Bolognesi 
alla lettura,’ refers to the clauses in Nicholas V’s bull issued May 21, 1448, 
favoring the doctors who were citizens of Bologna. 

‘Statuti e privilegi degli studi di Parma e di Ferrara,’ contains ‘Clemens V 
constitutio qua almum studium Ferrariense novis legibus institutis, immuta- 
tibus restituitur atque distinguitur. Romae, 1771,’ in which on p. 3, reference 
is made to the work of his predecessor, Boniface VIII, who granted to the city of 
Ferrara authority to establish “universitatem studiorum sive studium generale 
erigere, instituere, perpetuoque retinere posset in Sacra pagina, Jure canonico, 
et civili, necnon in medicina, et qualibet alia litterarum licita facultate, praero- 
gativis, gratiis, privilegiis per Apostolicas eiusdem predecessori nostri litteras 
IV nonas Martii anno domini 1301 datas . . .”5 and the ‘Prohibitio Joannis 
papae X XII, ne communitates et officiales quorundam civitatum et castrorum, 
et villarum Italiae, directe vel indirecte, impediant cives, et habitatores suos, 
quominus accedunt ad studium Bononiense: cum mandato Pontificis ad potes- 
tatem, capitaneum, antianos, consilium, et commune Bononiae, ut prohibi- 
tionem huiusmodi in eorum civitatibus et diocesibus publicent, et per censuram 
ecclesiasticam inubientes coerceant. Avenione 31 Jan. An. 1322. Datus 
Avenione, secundo Kalend. Februarii, Pontificati nostri anno sexto.” ‘Tran- 
script made or printed May 1754. Included also is a printed pamphlet 
indicated as ‘Libro secundo Registri grossi existente et conservato in _ 
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armarlo camerae actorum, archiviique publici huius civitatis Bononiae’ 
(fol. 214). 

255. ‘Recapiti per la gabella e per il canal navile,’ are all after 1500. 

256. ‘Concessioni per derivazioni d’acque dal canal navile,’ also after 
1500. 

257. “‘Incanti della gabella,’ after 1500. 

259. ‘Ruoli a stampa dei dottori collegiati,’ etc., relates to the period after 
1500. 

260. ‘Antidotario,’ containing the ‘tariffe dei medicinali,’ and so on, has little before 
1500. 

263. ‘Nota della concessioni privilegi e essenzioni,’ containing ‘Essenzioni e 
Privilegi di diversi feudi, 1441-1650.’ (These provide a good example of 
the far-reaching tenor of such grants of privilege and immunities to feudal 
lords.) In no. 19 of this collection are ‘Privilegia, exemptiones, et alia, ad 
favorem Magnificae Communitatis medicinae Bononiae,’ a.p. 1668. These 
refer to earlier concessions and exemptions of the medical community, made in 


the years 1319 (p. 1), 1356 (p. 5), 1403 (pp. 5-6), and 1411 (p. 11). 


Bologna University Library 


61(52 Busta I, No. 1), 15th cent., item 5, fol. 6r, “Tenor privilegii studii et con- 
finium civitatis Bononiae concessi per “Theodosium Iuniorem imperatorem 
precibus B. Petronii cuiusdem episcopi.” “This spurious document purports 
to be from the year 423. See above, p. 339. 

63(52 Busta I, No. 3), 15th cent., contains F. H. Borselli, O.P., ‘Chronica civitatis 
Bononiae. Exemplum autographum,’ and ‘Libellus comp. conditionis et anti- 
quitatis civitatis Bononiae ac originis presentis universitatis notar.’ 

575(1052), ‘Statuti almi collegii medic.’ a.p. 1507. 

678(1306), 18th cent., ‘Index veterum monumentorum universitatis Bononiensis e 
scriptis Bibliothecae ac Tabularii Vaticani codicibus. Nunc primum excerptus 
ac chronologica serie digestus ab anno Christi MCCXVII ad annum 
MCCCXLI.’ ‘Then follow an ‘Index chronologicus monumentorum uni- 
versitatis Bononiensis,’ and a ‘Catalogus summorum Pontificum quorum 
epistolae hoc volumine recensentur.’ Included are copies of letters relating to 
the studium at Bologna, ‘Ex reg. Vaticanae’ of popes Honorius III (fols. 
Ir—3r); of Innocent IV (fol. 3v); of Martin IV (fol. 3v); of Nicholas IV 
(fols. 3v-4v); of Boniface VIII (fols. 4v—5v); Benedict XI (fols. 5v—6r) ; 
Clement V (fols. 6r-7v); John XXII (fols. 7v-17v); Benedict XII (fols. 
17v—18r; and see also below, p. 339. 

680(1309), 18th cent. ‘Index veterum monumentorum ecclesiae, civitatis atque 
Universitatis Bononensis. Ex editis variorum auctorum libris nunc primum 
excerptus, ac chronologica serie digestus.’ che ‘Monumenta ecclesiae’ are 
at fols. 1-(26) ; the ‘Monumenta civitatis,’ at fols. 26-(80); and the ‘Monu- 
menta universitatis,’ at fols. 80r-87r. At fol 801 is an ‘Index chronologicus 
monumentorum Universitatis Bononiensis.’ Included (at fol. 8or) is the 
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supposititious diploma of Emperor Theodosius for the Bologna studium ; (fol. 
8or—v), the oath required of those teaching law, not to teach elsewhere, Dec. 1, 
1189; Nov. 1, 1198; Dec. 30, 1199; and (fol. 80v), the law of 1217, pre- 
scribing the penalty of exile for any member of the law faculty who should use 
his skill to the disadvantage of the commune; also (fol. 80v), the oath taken to 
the above effect by Johannes Iurisperitus on Nov. 1, 11983 and by Bandinus 
Famigliatus, Dec. 30, 1199. “Then follow (at fols. 81r—86v) a collection of 
letters of the Popes: Alexander IV, in the year 1160; Honorius ITI, in the 
years 1219 and 1220, providing that no one was to teach without the approval 
of the archdeacon; and his letter to the bishop of Bologna, for the restriction 
on those studying theology; Urban IV, in 1264; Innocent IV, in 1276; 
Nicholas IV, in 1292; Clement V, in 1309; John XXII in 1322-13233. 
Innocent VI, May 30, 1360, and June 30, 1362; Gregory XII’s letter call- 
ing for the establishment of the Gregorian College and his letters of April 5, 
1370, and of Dec. 7, 1372; and those of Nicholas V in 1448 and 
1458. Also included are decrees and letters of the Emperors: Frederick II, 
Charles IV, and Charles V; as well as statutes of the Universities. All the 
documents have been published by Muratori, Sigonius, Rainaldi, Gherardi, or 
Martene. 

707(1394), ‘Statuta nova universitatis scolarium scientiae medicinae,’ Ex bibliotheca 
Jo. Jacobi Amadei Bonon. Canonici 8. Mariae Majoris, 15th-16th cent., in 
vellum, with beautifully decorated borders. “There are marginal notes 
throughout. ‘This is the original from which Malagola published his edition 
(see below). Fol. 1r, ‘Incipiunt statuta nova universitatis scholarium scientiae 
medicinae et artium generalis studii civitatis Bononiae.’ At fol. 108v, is the 
explicit: ‘Expliciunt statuta universitatis artistarum et medicinae bononiae, 
1442.’ “Then follow (fol. rogr), ‘Reformatio statutorum’ ; (fol. 1171-1191), 
‘Privilegium per Rectores gratum doctorentur,’ the grant made by Pope Nicholas 
V that rectors both present and future were to proceed to the license and 
doctorate freely and without further expense, in consideration of the “Tedia 
molestias labores et graves admodum expensas quibus in predicto studio rectores 
utriusque universitatis pro tempore existentes cum in regimine multitudinis et 
nationum illuc confluentium tum in allis quotidie negotiis et casibus ibidem 
emergentibus nulla vel modica remuneratione subsequente afHliguntur,’ dated, 
‘a.D. 1448, 6 Id. Nov. An. II’; also the extension of the privilege to all 
rectors, July 27, 1450, An. IV. At fols. 121r—1 33, there is information on the 
‘Reformatio Statutorum ... a. 1561.’ ‘The last of the statutes (fol. 1371), 
is dated Jan. 30, 1588. 

1621(3691), 17th cent. copy, ‘Statuta collegii medicorum,’ dated a.p. 1378. 


Munich: Bayerische Staatsbibliothek 


Codex Latinus Mon. 5369, 15th cent., 164 fols., ‘Epistolae gymnasium et univer- 
sitatis Bonon.,’ of which fols. 16r-17v, 20r—-28v, 35r—42r, are of particular 
interest. 
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Vatican Archives 


Papal Registers.2 From these are reproduced the following letters in Bologna 

Univ. MS 678: 

Honorius ITI, an. 1, Ep. 453, 4543 an. m1, Ep. 509, 5103 an. 1v, Ep. 728, 729; 
ans Vi, p.55 190; an, Vil, Ep. 91; an. 1x, Ep. 46, 17; 

innocents! V5 an, X, Ep. 220 salt: X11, up, 4 

Martin IV, an. u, Ep. 96 

Nicholas IV, an. 111, Ep. 266; an. 1v, Ep. 415, 4353 454 

Poutace.y tlioan. 1V. Ep, 42463 an.-v, tp. 61 ;.an.. vil, Ep, 254, 2§§ ; an. 
vil, fol. 67, letters to individual masters; an. 1x. Reg. Vatic. 50, an. vit, 
VIII, IX. 

Benedict XI, an. 1, Ep. 228, 229; an. 1, Ep. 276 

Slemcotay ail. 1Vy, ep. 707; ale Vs 1p. 754, 159, 169, 170, 188, 156; an. 
vir, Ep. 916 

jonn x Xi) an 1, Ep. 1070; 240,274; an. u, Ep. 27; an. 11, Ep. 1313; an. 
vi, Ep. 1193, 72, 438, 4573 Epistolae secretae, 1285, 10643 an. vu, Ep. 
229, 372, 3743 an. 1x, Epistolae secretae (fols. 120-121); an. x, Ep. 
2.642, 264.3, 2659, 2705 ; an. XI, 2580, 237, 359, 2849, 2707 (fols. 361); 
an. x11, Ep. 805 (fols. go, 126, 88, 98, 101); an. x11, Epistolae secretae 
olcwi20..120) san. xv, 2p. Com. 19505 Ep. 254, 258, 381; an. xvi, 
Ep. secretae (fols. 363, 310); Ep. 15133 Ep. secretae (fols. 300, 311). 

Benedict XII, an. 1, Ep. 526; an. vu, Ep. secretae 13. 

Venice, San Marco MS Cl vi, 10 (Cod. Ital. 6025), fol. rr, “Cronaca di Bologna 
del Bolognetti dal 1219 al 1443.’ Apparently unedited. 


Printed collections of statutes of the Commune, Universities and Colleges 


Statuti di Bologna dall’anno 1245 all’anno 1267 (ed. by L. Frati, Bologna, Regia 
Tipografia, 1869-1884, 3 vols., R. Deputazione dei Monumenti istorici 
pertinenti alle provincie della Romagna, ser. I, Statuti I-III). 

Statuti di Bologna dell’anno 1288 (ed. by G. Fasoli and P. Sella, Citta del Vaticano, 
1937-39; Studi e Testi, vols. 73, 85). Book VIII of this collection relates 
to the studium. 

GaupenzI, A., ‘Gli antichi statuti del commune di Bologna intorno allo studio,’ 
Bulletino dell’ Istituto storico ittahano, vi (1888), 117-137. ‘The redaction of 
1280-90, in which for the first time there is found the nucleus of the disposition 
of the privileges for scholars, Liber VIII. “Tract. scholarum,’ with additions 
from 1334. 

Gaupenzi, A., ‘Intorno gli statuti di Bologna nel sec. XIII, sul rapporti fra il 
Commune e lo studio di Bologna dalla meta del XIII alla meta del XIV 
secolo,’ R. Deputaz. di storia patria per le provincia di Romagna, Atti e 
memorie, IX, XI (1891-92). 

2 At the Vatican Archives, only a spot check was made of the Papal Registers since the pertinent 


papal letters and Bulls are contained in copies preserved at the Archivio di Stato and in the Uni- 
versity library at Bologna as well as in the printed collections. 
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Statuta civilia civitatis Bononiae (Bologna, 1532). 

Inctpiunt statuta criminalia communis Bononie sumpta ab original existente in Archivio 
publico communis Bononiensis (Ugo Rugerius, “sub divo ac illust. principi et 
domino d. Jo. Secundo Bentivolo Sforza,’ Bologna, March 14, 1491); Hain 
14999; Library of Congress. 

At fol. X VIv, a—b, ‘De modo citandi universitatem’; and 

fol. XVIv, b-XVIIr, a—b, ‘De modo et forma medicorum elligendorum et 
eorum sacramento.’ 

fol. XVIIrb, ‘Quod scolares [forenses] universitatis studii bononie cuiuslibet 
facultatis tanquam cives in maleficiis habeantur salvo quod presente 
privilegio scolarium non gaudeat aliquis qui extimatus reperiatur in Civitate 
bon. vel eius ascendentes vel qui non fit vere scolaris .. .’ 

fol. XX XIIIr, ‘De pena dandi operum quod studium de civitate bononie 
admoveatur vel turbetur.’ 


fol. XLv, ‘De Collegio advocatorum.’ 


University Statutes 


Acta nationts germanicae universitatis Bonontensts (ed. E. Friedlander and C. Malagola, 
Berlin, 1887). Divided into four parts: 1. Statuta, from 1497 ; 2. Privilegia, 
earliest from 1530; 3. Annales, from 1289; 4. Instrumenta: acts of various 
kinds, sales, gifts, etc. 

‘Die Statuten der Juristen-Universitat Bologna von J. 1317-47, und deren Ver- 
haltniss zu jenen Paduas, Perugias, Florenz’ (collected and edited by H. 
Denifle), Archiv fiir Litteratur und Kuirchengeschichte des Mittelalters, 1 
(1887). Also includes additions from the statutes of 1432. 

Statuti delle universita e det collegi dello studio Bolognesse (edited by C. Malagola, 
Bologna, 1888). 

‘Del pit antico statuto dello studio theologico di Bologna (1 362)’ (ed. C. Malagola), 
R. Deputaz. di storia patria per le provincia dit Romagna, Atti e memorie, vu 
(1888-1889), t. m1. 

I pit antichi statuti della facolta teologica dell’ universita di Bologna (ed. F. Ehrle, 
Bologna, 1932). 

Statuta et privilegia almae universitatis iuristarum gymnasu Bononiensis (Bologna 
1561). ‘These are incorporated into the collection of Statuti (ed. by Malagola, 
1888), see above. 


Philosophiae ac medicinae scholarium bonontensts gymnast statuta (Bologna, 1609). 


Statutes and decrees relating to the studium are also contained in: 


Chartularium studu Bonontensis. Documenti per la storia della universita di Bologna 
dalla origini fino al secolo XV (*‘Commissione per la storia dell’ universita di Bolog- 
na,’ vols. 1-v1; and ‘Istituto per la storia dell’ universita,’ vols. vu—x, Bologna 


1909-1936). 


For other materials relating to the studium at Bologna, reference should be made 
to the index at the close of this work and to the first citation of the book in the foot- 
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notes. Reference should also be made, for a fuller bibliography on Bologna, to my 
Nations in the Mediaeval Universities (Mediaeval Academy, Cambridge, Mass., 


1948), pp. 189 ff. 
III 
PADUA 


The bulk of the manuscript materials available for the study of the privileges 
accorded scholars at Padua are today to be found in that city, in the Archivio antico 
of the University library, and in the Archivio civico; also at Venice, in the Biblioteca 
Marciana; and in libraries outside Padua and Venice. As pointed out by G. 
Giomo, L’archivio antico della universita di Padova (Venice, 1893), there was at no 
time a single depository of the university archives, since each unit of the studium 
customarily retained the documents belonging to it. However, this lack of a central 
depository is to some extent compensated for by the fairly complete collection, in the 
Archivio antico of the University library, of originals and copies of the principal 
documents pertaining to the university’s history. Of these materials Giomo, in the 
work noted above, has provided an index. A large proportion of the documents 
has already been edited and published in the various studies by A. Gloria. “The 
following listing will therefore be limited largely to an analysis of the contents of the 
codices examined for this study. In a few instances materials which might be called 
peripheral have also been included as a possible guide to further studies on the Uni- 
versity of Padua. 


Padua: Archivio antico della universita 


Cod. 2. ‘Acta universitatis legistorum,’ under the rectorship of Cassio Giovanni 
(1498-99); and Abram Stefano (1500). 

28/27. Matriculation rolls of the College of Philosophy and Medicine, 
1307-1755. A copy. 

64. Informationonthe University of Jurists, 1350-1787, drawn up by Domenico 

Bonifacio Becca (da Bacchi, of Modena), professor of law ; also includes an act 
of the university for May 20, 1350. 

123. ‘Statuta et Matricula Collegit Iudicum Civitatis Paduae, 1275-1470,’ 
vellum with old bindings. 

124. Reform statutes of the College of Doctors of Law, 1349-1463. 

125. Constitution of the College of Jurists, 1473-1561. 

134. Matriculation lists from 1300 to the end of the 18th century. 

135-136. Admissions to the College of Doctors of Law, 1444-1749. 

140-141. Matriculation lists; and acts of the College of Doctors of Law (for the 
most part in copies), 1382-1553. 

142. Matriculation list for 1474 of the College of Jurists, and names of the 
jurists in the various offices and activities of the College, 1474-1628. 

173. Acts of the Council, and various other documents. ‘Testament of “Conte 
Bartolomeo Fracco col quale nomina erede sostituito il sacro Collegio giurista, 


1440.” 
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175. Deliberations, 1441-1711, in an 18th-century hand, ‘del consiglio della 
citta di Padua e dei 16 deputati ad utilia relativi al Sacro Collegio giurista.’ 

204. Letters or responses by and to Francesco Foscarini, Doge of Venice, 1451 on; 
also ‘Sentenze date dal Sacro Collegio dei giurista in sede d’appello...” A 
summary is in Cod. 412, below. 

224. ‘L’Ospitale di S. Francesco 1421-1783,’ established by the widow of Baldus 
Bonifacii da Piombino, in her will of Nov. 20, 1421, for the College of 
Jurists. A copy of the will and of various regulations, together with the 
edition of 1801, are included here. 

3o1.(1). Statutes, 1421-1604, and the constitutions of the ‘Sacri Patavini 
Collegii Philosphorum ac medicorum liber primus.’ Copy of the 16th cent., 
fols. 1-48. 

(2). Privileges conferred by the Venetian Doges (fols. 52r-). 
(3). Testament of Nicholas de Rivo, 1398 (fol. 71r-v). 

(4). Testament of Franciscus de Englescis, Aug. 7, 1446. 
(5). Matriculation lists, 1305 on (fol. 85-). 

302. Constitution and statutes of the College of Philosophers and Physicians, 
1398-1479. | 

305-319. Congregations and acts of the University of Arts and Medicine; and of 
the College of Philosophers and Physicians, 1367-1500. Lists of those 
present at the congregations are given. 

320-380. Acts of the above, 1500 to 1804. 

408. On the ‘Fratallea medicorum Paduae,’ beginning in 1261, with Podesta 
Marco Quirino. On parchment. ‘Ex statutis reformandis,’ July 6, 1368— 
May 28, 1597; also on congregations and acts of the University of Arts 
and Medicine, and of the College of Philosophers and Physicians, with lists 
of physicians for the years 1398 to 1473; and for several in the sixteenth 
century. 

412. Summaries are given of ducal decrees and decisions for the granting of 
doctorates, 1405-1781, and regarding conventions for 1408-1588. Included 
are ducal letters and restrictions; also decrees of the Venetian Senate; all of 
them relating to the studium at Padua (ex vol. ‘tabularum existente in 
cancellaria magnificae civitatis Paduae’ (fol. 88): ‘De cura et solicitudine 
studii Paduani.’ Utilized by Colle. 

489. Ducal letters, 1432-1791. Only one of the letters, that by Francesco 
Foscarini, is before 1500, that is of Nov. 25, 1432. The remainder are all after 
1500. 

490. Ducal letters, 1447-1776; together with a “Terminatio de partium con- 
sensu inter d. iuristas et artistas, July 31, 1447.’ All the rest are after 1500. 
Part on original parchment; and part on paper. 

505. A brief account of the origin of the studium ; and of the various Colleges: of 
Jurists; of Arts and of Physicians; also letters and decisions relating to the 
studium, dating from 1407-1414 (fols. 56r—58r). The remainder of the 
items relate to the years after 1500. 

507. Asummary of the reasons for the reform of the studium, 1467-1739. Refer- 


508. 


510. 
seek 


5832. 


584. 


585. 
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ence is made to the decadence of the studium which formerly had 5000 but then 


had only 280 students. 


Reports of various reforms of the studium (fol. 81r). Notes for the years 
1451, 1453, 1458, 1461, 1463, 1467, 1477, 1479-1481, and 1487 (fol. 8qr, 
incorrectly numbered 79r); are followed by lists of ‘Rectores gymnasii artis- 
tarum,’ 1399-1742; ‘Rectores artistarum et iuristarum,’ Oct. 18, 1396-1516; 
and another list of rectors for 1407-1546. 

Guarantees of salaries of professors. 

A summary of decrees and letters of Doges in regard to the studium at Padua, 
1406-1689. 

An authorization, 1262, to the university associations to provide for their 
own administration ; and to draw up their own statutes, under supervision of the 
bishop (fol. [12r]). 

There is further reproduced in this codex: the Bull of Urban IV approving 
the statutes ; information on the College of Simmastict, made up of those masters 
who were lecturing in the studium and who were to examine doctors; also for 
the year 1318, a report of negotiations between the city of Paduaand the Signorie 
de’Carraresi. | 

Next follows a report of the deliberations of the Greater Council on the 
supervision of physician surgeons, March 24, 1321 (ex libro statutorum, cap. 
27), as well as on the ‘Collegio dei medici chirurghi.’ 

Account is taken of the number of regent doctors for the years 1348 and 
1362; of the confirmation, Jan. 30, 1405, by the Doge of Venice, of 
the privileges not only of the Colleges but also of the Universities; and of the 
regulations of Dec. 31, 1422, by the Doge and Senate of Venice, fixing the 
form and membership of the College of Philosophers and Physicians eatablished 
in 1407. All professors of these subjects were eligible for membership in the 
College, but their number was to be limited to 20. 

Information relating to doctors in the Colleges of Venice and of Padua, for the 
15th to 18th cent., as well as to professors of surgery and anatomy. 

Notes on the privileges granted by popes Urban IV, 1260; Clement VI, 
1342; and by Eugenius IV, in 1449; relating chiefly to the promotion of 
scholars; and to their examination in the presence of the doctors of the uni- 
versity. 


585.(5). Regulations and provisions for supervision by the College of Physicians of 


Medicine of those wishing to practice medicine, March 24, 1321 (p. 1). 
Rules for conferring the license to practice medicine, July 24, 1345 (p. 2). 
Rules by the College of ‘Medici Physici’ calling for monthly meetings, and 

emphasizing the need to participate in an anatomy to be held each year, May 27, 

1368 (p. 3). 

Report of a quarrel regarding those who were to bear the expenses for the 

above anatomies, Aug. 5, 1370 (p. 5). 

Report on the need to provide for the supervision of ignorant physicians 


(pp. 5-7). 
Report of the quarrel of the ‘Collegium Medici Phisici’ with the “Medici 
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Physici’ who practiced surgery, Aug. 12, 1405. ‘The decision was made to 
separate the two groups: one college to be for physicians of medicine; and 
another for surgeons: that is a ‘Collegium Artium et Medicinae physicae,’ and 
a ‘Collegium Chirurgiorum’ (pp. 8-10). 

Further reports of reforms made by the Venetians on Aug. 6, 1443, and on 
July 16, 1450, relating to the ‘Collegium Medici Physici,’ and the Physicians 
engaging in surgery. “There are, too, reports on the examinations (in Latin) 
given to doctors in surgery, in 1444 and in 1487 (pp. 13-20). 

The remainder of the codex (from p. 21) relates to the period after 1500. 
The last item is dated Sept. 10, 1768, and is printed. 


585.(6). “The report on March 4, 1441, of the attempt and failure by the Doge of 


Venice to override the privileges of the colleges of Padua by the appointment to 
one of the colleges of a Master Jo. Benedictus (p. 1). 

Letters of the Doge, June 4, 1455, relating to the above matter but pertain- 
ing to Master Zacharias da Feltro ; together with the confirmation of the statutes 
of the Padua Colleges (pp. 2-4). 

Ducal communication, Aug. 8, 1475, on the nomination of Franciscus a 
Littere, doctor of arts, for the vacancy in the College of Arts (p. 4). Also found 
in Arch. ant. 4083 and 647(2), fols. 318r—310r. 


585.(7). Printed statutes of the Jurists college, 1434; and the oaths taken by the 


600. 
601. 


602. 


603. 
607. 
619. 
632. 


Priors. 

Origins of the colleges, 18th cent. 

Acts of foundation of various Colleges and particularly : 
(1). Collegio Pratense, 1390; regulations dated 1431-1781. 
(2). Collegio da Rio, 1398, 1405-1772. 

(3). Collegio Feltrino, 1536. 

(4). Collegio Fruili, 1571-1690. 

(5). Collegio Spinelli, without date. 

(6). Collegio Superchi, 1708. 

(1). Collegio Campioni, 1363-1776. 

(2). Collegio di Santa Catterina, 1385-1773. 

Collegio Engleschi, 1446-1772. 

Register of all the colleges, 1363-1771. 

Information on the ‘Cassa dello studio,’ 1499-1821. 

On the ‘Collegio Veneto,’ 1496-1563. 


636-638. Cases relating to the University of Arts and the University of Jurists 


UP NCR, 


636.(6-7). “Testament or Will, of Giovanni Rossi (Johannes de Rubeis) in both 


Italian and Latin, dated Nov. 14, 1457. 


646.(1). “Atti e memorie sullo studio, 1150-1677.’ Included are: 


Privileges granted by the Commune to the scholars from 1260 (fol. 31-). 

Privileges accorded the Fratallea of Padua for the control of the practice of 
medicine, Jan. 23, 1387 (fols. 51r~52r). 

Privileges and reports of the negotiations of the College of doctors of Arts and 
Medicine (fols. 5 3r—74r). 
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Accounts of the differences and controversies between the Colleges of doctors 
of Arts and Medicine and the College of Jurists, in the year 1399 (fols. 80r— 
88v). 

Special privileges granted members and descendants of the family of “Transel- 
gardi’; and a list of those members of the family who had received the license or 
the doctorate, dated 1424 (fols. 98r—ggr). 

Various grants of licenses, 1400-1404, and copies of ducal letters; also 
accounts of the podesta of Padua; and rotuli, dated Aug. 7, 1409 to Aug. 31, 
1482 (fols. 148r—18 Iv). 

‘Texts of papal bulls, that is of Urban IV, 1264; Clement VI, May 16, 
1346; (fols. 38r—) ; also of Eugenius IV, for 1439, and 14443 and of Martin 
IV (fols. 374r-379v), granting to scholars the right to enjoy the fruits of their 
benefices for seven years. 

647.(2). Comprises copies of acts, accounts of proceedings, and the names of doctors 
of the University of Arts and Medicine; and of the College of Doctors of Arts 
and Medicine, for the years 1367-1496 (fols. 51-43r; 751-3671). 

Also has reports of the proceedings of the ‘Fratallea medicorum Paduae,’ for 
the years 1382-1406 (fols. 59r—671). 

At fol. 102r, there is a copy of the Privilege accorded Johannes de Chatania 
of Sicily, a scholar of arts, to carry arms for his protection, Febr. 15, 1435. 
Also found in Cod. 673, fol. 15v. 

There is, further, a report (fol. 103r) of the quarrel over whether lectures 
should be given on Aristotle’s PAysics or on his Liber de caelo et mundo; and at 
fol. 201r, information on the practice of giving scholarships to two poor scholars 
by the city of Padua, April 7, 1460. 

648.(3). Copies of ducal letters and decrees, 1406-1499. Many of these relate 
to the salaries to be paid to secure famous professors. 

649.(4). Notes on Rolando da Piazzola; and lists of persons teaching law and medi- 
cine, 1090 on. 

650.(5). Achronicle, relating to the history of the studium, dating back to Charle- 
magne (774), and continuing down to the close of the 15th century. At 
p. 410, there is an account of the petition by the city of Padua to the bishop 
in 1439, to appoint some noteworthy foreign scholars to teach theology; and 
at p. 743 is information on the rectors, from 1261 on. 

665.(20). On surgery and anatomy, for the years 1387-1773; and on the “Teatro 
anatomico... 1446-1777.’ 

668.(23). On the anatomies to be held annually (fols. 262r—264r), also lists of 
professors of astrology and of mathematics, 1240-1777; and of those teaching 
Greek. 

669.(24). Lists of professors, chiefly of philosophy and grammar. Only one, a 
professor of logic in 1262, is before 1500. ‘The rest are after 1500. 

670.(25). Accounts of the rectors of the universities, their relations to the 
Venetians; and to Padua; and their negotiations on examinations, 1260— 
1738. 

ORs at fols. 78—88r is the report of the settlement of the controversy between 
12 
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the Universities of Civil and Canon Law, and the University of Arts and 
Medicine, May 17, 1399. 

673. Reports of the ‘Acts of the College of Philosophers and Physicians.’ 

674. The ‘Acts of the University of Arts and Medicine 1434-1436,’ with lists 
of professors for 1435-1436. 

675-693. Further lists of professors, 1436-1756. 

696. Decrees relating to exemptions from tolls and customs. 

721.(69). A collection of decrees of the Greater Council and of the Venetian 
Senate, relating to the studium of Padua, 1306-1686. 

725.(70). Selections from the statutes of the College of Philosophers and Physi- 
cians; and from the regulations of the Faculty of Theology for the granting of 
degrees and of the license, 1380-1772. 

726.(71). Decrees and letters relating to the studium of Padua issued by the Vene- 
tian Doges, 1406-1752. : 

727.(72). Provisions for the construction of buildings for the greater convenience 
of the professors, 1493. 

729.(74). Further provisions for the schools by the Venetian Council, March 
29-31, 14443 and by the Doges, Sept. 13, 14543 Sept. 22, 1458, and Febr. 13, 
14Q1., 

731.(76). Decrees and decisions relating to the Colleges, for the years 1393— 
1751. 

764. : confirmation of the ordinances of the Fratallea, 1325; also a report of the 
decisions pertaining to the exemptions of barbers and surgeons, in the year 1426. 
‘The remaining sections relate to the period after 1500. 

1673. F. M. Colle, ‘Storia,’ vol. v. 

1674. Abbé Natale Lastesio, ‘Memorie per servire alla storia dello studio di 
Padova.’ Vols. 1-11. Chronological lists of persons, largely of the 15th century. 

1675. I. Morelli, ‘Notizie per servire alla storia dello studio di Padova,’ vols. 1-11. 
Vol. 1 considers the origin and development of the studium to the year 1405. 
Vol. 11 has notes on the Italian universities in the year 1405. 

1676. Various documents for the history of the studium. 


Bibl. 8. Antonii 566, fol. 71. 


Florence: Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana 


Ashburnham 206, 15th cent., fols. 72vb—73ra. A revision of the statutes of the 
College of Doctors of Arts and of Medicine in 1330, beginning: ‘Incipiunt 
statuta collegii artistarum et medicorum Paduani. In Christi nomine amen, 
1330, nos magistri Mundinus Ugutii et Henricus per doctores collegii artistarum 
electi supra dicti collegi statuta providenda et examinanda.../... datum Padue 
in nostro episcopali pallatio, die 14° mensis Martii currente anno dominice 
nativitatis 1407 indictione 24 pontificati vero sanctissimi domini Gregorii divina 
providentia pape XII, anno II]. Amen. Expliciunt statuta artistarum et 
medicorum collegii Paduani.’ 
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Munich: Bayerische Staatsbibliothek 


Codex Latinus Mon. : 


13, 15th cent., from the Collection of Hartmann Schedel. “The volume contains, 
along with tracts on the pestilence in the year 1465 by Matheus de Bolderiis of 
Verona and Bartholomaeus de Sancta Sophia, a number of portraits of the doctors 
at Padua. 

94, an. 1509. ‘Rolandini Patavini libri XII, De factis in Marchia Tarvisina,’ 
later published by L. A. Muratori, Scriptores rerum Italicarum,’T.VIII. In 
the inside cover of the codex is a ‘Catalogus potestatum et rectorum urbis 
patavini ab anno Christi 1174 usque ad 1338 in quo multa que interiecto 
tempore posta sub fol. 302a’; and at fols. 302r—349, the list is given for the 
above years. 

95, 16th cent. ‘Historia Gulielmi de Cornisis Patavini ab a. 1256 ad 1364.’ The 
work begins actually with the year 1276 and goes to the year 1358. Cf. ‘Pata- 
vini historia Paduae et Lombardiae ab a. 1256 ad 1364,’ Muratori, Scriptores 
Rerum Italicarum, X11, 959. 

215, 15th cent., from the collection of Hartmann Schedel, fol. sov. A brief account 
‘De fundatione universitatum Lipsiensis et Paduane.’ 

350, 15th cent., from the Schedel Collection. A series of medical orations; and at 
fol. 57, the ‘Privilegium gymnasii Patavini a. 1433.’ 

363, 15th cent., from the Schedel Collection. Works on anatomy ; and at fol. 186r, 
a notice of an ‘anatomy’ for March 20-23, 1465. 

369, 15th cent., from the Schedel Collection. A miscellany including at fols. 104r— 
106r, a ‘Comedia facta in practica lecture universitatis Paduane’; and at fol. 
11or, ‘Sacramentum et initium studii Paduani anno domini MCCLX studii 
nostri Paduani . . .’ 

418, Memorabilia Patavina. 

1619, 16th cent., ‘Diplomata, privilegia, statuta universitatis Ingolstadiensis a. 
1459-1550.’ 

5337, 15th cent., fol. 226. “De privilegiis et confirmationibus.’ 

6720, a. 1450. A collection chiefly on classical authors, in a humanist hand, has at 
fol. 177v-178r, ‘Epistola professoris vel decani, ut videtur, universitatis 
Patavine ad principem quendam, qua conqueritur, quod pretor urbis in creando 
rectore universitatis v1 grassatus est.’ 

7609, in a variety of hands from the 14th to 15th cent. Contents include: fols. 
155r-157rb, ‘Oratio in anniversario studiorum Patavini habita Mathiolus 
Perusius absoluit. Pretore urbis D. Matheo Victurio Patritio Veneto 
illustri. . . a. 1451, 5 Kal. Nov. ... Dicturus hoc loco de divine sapientie 
muneribus donatorem illius.. .’; fol. 160, ‘Privilegium Patavin’; and fol. 162, 
‘De pena empiricorum ex statutis medicorum Padue.’ 

Codex Italianus 955, a. 1561. ‘Gattari, Galeazzo ed Andrea, Cronica dei Carra- 
resi, Signori di Padova (1318—1435),’ copied by ‘Baldessar di Caroti, notaro di 
Padova, 14 Mart. 1561.’ 
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Venice: Biblioteca Marciana 


Codici Italiani et Latini : 
Cl. u. 131 (Ital. 4996), paper, 18th cent. ‘Statuti della Nazione Oltramarina,’ 


Cl. 


— 


— 


Cl. 


Cl. 


Cl. 


Gi: 


— 


GE 


‘SIE 


Cl 


prepared at the request of Niccolo Abb. Comeno Papadopoli di Candia. The 
statutes go back at least to the 15th century. ‘The ‘Oltramarina,’ one of the 
ten ultramontane nations at Padua, comprised, according to the above statutes, 
all the Greeks, not only those who lived in lands actually designated as Greek, 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, and in the islands, but also all persons from any country, 
‘che sono di Rito Greco, e non anno propria determinata Nazione in questi 
Academia’; as well as others who came from beyond the sea to the studium, 
even if they were not Greek. 

Iv. 336 (Ital. 5342), paper, in various hands, made up of documents from the 
15th to the 18th cent. At fol. 165r—v, is a copy of the ducal letter written 
Sept. 4, 1493, promising to build a lodging for the schools of law: ‘Cum scole 
Iuristarum et Canonicarum Gymnasii nostri Paduani site sint in locis ad 
modum incommodis doctoribus et studentibus ob multam distantiam eorum ab 
habitationibus.’ 

v. 22 (Ital. 5889), paper, pp. 1-202, ‘Le croniche di Padova delle Podesta che 
furono dall’anno 1174 sino il 1399 inclusive. Con quanto é acadduto di 
remarcabile nel mondo di anno in anno.’ See L. A. Muratori, 4ntiquitates 
Italicae, XII. Cf. G. Fabris, ‘Una redazione volgare inedita degli ‘Annales 
Patavini,’ Atti e mem. dell’ Accademia di Padova, Scienze moralt, n.s., LV (1939), 
23 et seg. At pp. 203-219 of this MS are other items pertaining to the city 
of Padua. 

v. 50 (Lat. Prov. S. Giovanni in Viridario, 2750), parchment, 16th cent. 
‘Constitutionum sacre Patavini collegii philosophorum ac medicorum libri’ -v. 

v. 88 (Lat. 2128, Morelli 402), 17th cent. ‘Statuti collegii iuristarum archi- 
gymnasii Patavini, priore Roberto Papafava abate, reformata anno 1653.’ 
This collection appears to differ fundamentally from the De institutis et privi- 
legiis turistarum, pr. Venice, 1474. 

vi. 23 (Ital. 5795), 16th cent. “The chronicle of Padua for the year 1311 to 
1379. At fol. ar, is the statement that ‘Il popolo lodd et approbd con tutta la 
universita di Padova.’ 

vi. 37 (Ital. 6115), 16th cent. The chronicle of Padua by Galeazzo Gattari, 
edited by Andrea, his brother, beginning with the year 1318 and ending with 
1406, with the autograph notes of J. Morelli, and dated at the close (p. 665), 
in the year 1538. “Ihe work is indicated as having been completed on March 
18,1454. For another example of the chronicle, see above. 

vit. 1651 (Ital. Ex libris Jo. Rossi Veneti Gerardi filii, 9507). Writings and 
decrees, chiefly after 1500, relating to the Padua studium, with references to 
earlier years, 1.e., a document dated June 26, 1295; and a letter dated 1441 
from the College of Philosophers and Physicians. 


. x. 142 (Ital. 6407, Morelli 105). ‘Monumenti spettantiall o studio di Padova, 


raccolti ed acquistati da D, Jacopo Morelli Sacerdote Veneziano, 1782.’ 
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Although relating largely to the period after 1500, there are references to 
earlier years, 1.e.: fol. 24r, regarding the revenues for the university, and the 
request that the returns from the ‘dacii delli cari et delo Bocadego del territorio 
Padovano,’ be assigned to the studium; and fol. 43r, the appointment by a 
letter dated April 22, 1497, from Doge Barbadico, of Nicholas de Thomeis to 
teach Greek, and to lecture on Aristotle, philosophy, and medicine, with a 
salary of 100 florins. “The letter was addressed to the podestd, Paolo Barbo, 
and the capitano del popolo, Domenico Marco, and their successors. 

Cl. xu. 115 (Lat. 4425, Morelli 543), 16th-17th cent. The contents include: 
fols. 1r—6r, ‘Matricula dominorum doctorum artistarum et medicorum sacri 
collegii Patavini’; fols. 7r et seg., ‘Index capitum quinque librorum statutorum 
sacri collegii excellentissimorum philosophorum ac medicorum Padue’ ; and fols. 
10r—73v, ‘Constitutionum collegii liber primus . . . quintus’; dated 1672, 
16723, at the end. 

Cl. xiv. 284 (Lat. 4300), relating to the 15th—18th cent., and in an 18th cent. hand. 
‘The contents include an account : of the origin of the studium ; of the officers: 
rectors, and const/ari of the nations with particular emphasis upon the German 
and Oltramarina (pp. 11-12, 24-25); of the duties and obligations of the 
students and lecturers as well as of their privileges. Among the documents 
noted is the Bull of Pope Urban IV, dated 1262, confirming the authority of 
the bishop of Padua and of the Faculties of the studium to create doctors. “Iwo 
other papal Bulls: those of Clement V, for 1345; and of Eugenius IV, for 
1444; are noted. 

A list of the colleges granting degrees is given at pp. 51-55. 

There is also at pp. 59-78 a copy of the work of ‘Johannes de Basiliis, De 
familiis patavinis. Exemplum chronice scripta de anno MCCCCXXXX.’ 

Cl. xiv. 288 (Lat. 4635), 15th-17th cent., parchment. Miscellany on Padua. 
Particularly related to the studium are: fols. 1-32v, ‘Statuta Collegii Torna- 
censis Patavini vulgo del Campion,’ for Oct. 21, 14293; 14483 1505; etc. 

The “Tenor privilegii’ granted by Eugenius IV, and his confirmation of the 
earlier privileges of the Padua studium at Florence, Dec. 1, 1439, are inserted 
at fols. 16r-17r. At fol. 63r-, is an ‘Index potestatum consulum sive rec- 
torum civitatis Padue ab anno MCLXXIV_ usque MCCXCV,’ from 
Rolandini: see above. “The remaining contents include, fols. 94r—g9r, the 
‘Descriptione della regia Citta di Padova fatta l’anno 1364, sotto Villustrissimo 
e potente signore, il signor Francesco da Carrara, Sign. di Padova, ‘T’reviso,’ 
etc. The list of schools is at fols. 95v—97r: ‘Vi sono le scuole pubbliche messi 
da Federico Imperatore I, e dove sous dette scuole era il Pallazzo dei Signori da 
Carrara, quale d. signori mentre furono fatti Principi donoro al Conte Ber- 
sanins, e gli Conti lo venderono ad un “goste” quale gaueveva peri nsegna un 
Bue, et gli Signori da Carrara tornorono a ripigliare, et constituiront ivi il 
studio che par avanti era nella contrada di Santa Lucia.’ 

At fols. 110r—115v, is the chronicle of the lords of Carrara, ‘edita per 
clarissimum doctorem dominum Iohannem de Ravenna’; and more closely 
related to the studium: fols. 119gr—124v, ‘Matricola d. philosophorum et 
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medicorum sacri Collegii Patavini, 1567.’ Next follow, fols. 1271r-173r, 
‘Constitutiones sacri Patavini Collegii philosophorum et medicorum libri 
quinque,’ and fols. 175r—-178v, ‘Statutorum correctiones a sacro Collegio 
artistarum proposite annis 1671, 1674.’ 

Arch. Morelliano 109 (Ex Biblio. patav.). A miscellaneous collection containing 
studies on the history of the Padua studium. It includes: (fol. 11), “alumni 
famosi . . .. among them Giovanni Pico della Mirandola; Nicholas Cusa; and 
others ; also a general outline of the types of sources to be tapped for the prepara- 
tion of a history of the studium ; and a communication regarding the right of the 
students to elect their professors in the 15th cent. 


Printed Collections of Documents 
On the Commune 


Statuta Communis Paduae (Vicenza, 1482: Hain no. 15014: Bibl. Nat. Rés F 656). 

Statuti del Commune di Padova da secolo XII all’anno 1285 (ed. A. Gloria, Padua, 
1872). 

Gihi statuti del Commune di Padova dal secolo XII all’anno 1325 (ed. Luigi Andrich, 
Estratto dalla Rivista Italiana per la scienza giuridiche, XXIV, fasc. 1-11, 
Torino, 1897), of which pp. 43-46 relate to the studium. 

Statuta Patavina noviter impressa (Venice, 1528). 

Statuta Patavina antiqua et reformata (Padua, 1682). 

Statutorum magnifice civitatis Paduae libri sex (2 vols., Venice, 1767). 


On the Studium 


Monumenti della Universita di Padova (1222-1318) (ed. A. Gloria, R. Istituto 
Veneto, di scienze, lettere ed arti, Memorie, xx11, 2-3, 1884-1885). 

Monumenti della Universita di Padova (1318-1405) (ed. A. Gloria, Studi editi dalla 
Universita di Padova a commemorare |’ottavo centenario dalla origine della 
Universita di Bologna, Vol. 1-11, Padua, 1888). 

Denifle, H., ‘Die Statuten der Juristen-Universitat Padua vom Jahre 1331,’ Archiv 
fiir Litteratur und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters, vt (1891-92), 309-562. 

Statuta dominorum artistarum academiae Patavinae (Padua, no date: Hain no. 
15015, Bibl. nat. Rés. F. 2244). 

Statuta spectabilts et almae Universitatis Iuristarum Patavini Gymnasii (Padua, 
1550). “Liber quartus de privilegiis almi studii Patavini et viribus ipsius.’ 

Statuta almae Universitatis DD artistarum et medicorum Patavini (Padua, 1589). 

Statuta almae Universitatis DD artistarum et medicorum Patavini Gymn. denuo 
correcta et emendata (Venice, 1589). 

Statuta almae Universitatis DD artistarum et philosophorum et medicorum cognomento 
artistarum Patavini gymnasii (Padua, 1607). 

Statuta almae Universitatis DD  Iuristarum archigymnasii Patavini novissime 
correcta et emendata (Padua, 1674). On the 16th and 17th cent. Book I, 
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Statute XLVIII, and Book IV, Statute XX, relate to privileges, immunities, 
and exemptions of the scholars. (BM 731. d. 35.) 

Universita (Padua).  Instituta et privilegia (Padua, 1674). See the preceding item. 

‘Juliani Canonici, Civitatis Chronica (a.d. 1252-1364),’ ‘a cura di Giovanni 
‘Tambara,’ new ed. by Giosue Carducci and Vittorio Fiorini (Muratori, 
Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, Tom. XXIV, Part XIV, Citta di Castello, 
1906), pp. 3 ff. “There is a chronological index of events at the close of the 
work. 

Michael Savonarola, “Libellus de magnificis ornamentis regie civitatis Padue,’ ‘a 
cura di Arnaldo Segarizzi,’ /oc. cit., Tom. XXIV, Part XV, Citta di Castello, 
1902. 

Il ‘Liber regiminum Paduae’ (ed. with an introduction and notes by A. Bonardi, 
1890). 

For other chronicles see above: Venice, Biblioteca Marciana: codd. v. 223 VI. 23; 
VI. 37; xIV. 284, fols. 59r—71v3 xiv. 288, fols. 94r-g9r; IIOr—II5v. 


PARIS 


_ The general sources of the university privileges, originally contained in the 
archives of the university and in the colleges, were dispersed among several deposi- 
tories following the dissolution of the university in 1793. The bulk of the docu- 
ments thereafter found their way into the Archives Nationales, the Archives de 
Puniversité (now the Sorbonne); and the Bibliothéque nationale. In addition, a 
number of documents relating to the privileges are found in other libraries in Paris, as 
well as in other cities both within and outside France. A considerable portion, too, 
of the documentary materials utilized for this study has been edited or printed in the 
Chartularium untversitatis Parisiensis (edited by H. Denifle and E. Chatelain, 
1889-97), and by Du Boulay, Historia universitatis Paristensis (6 vols., in folio, 
Paris, 1665-73). Moreover, brief summary indexes or guides to such materials are 
provided by E. Clouzot, ‘Dépouillement d’Inventaires et de catalogues,’ in Répertoire 
des sources manuscrits de V’histotre de Paris (publié sous la direction de M. Marcel 
Poéte, 1, 1-3, Paris, 1915-16); and C. Jourdain, Index chronologicus chartarum 
pertinentium ad historiam universitatis Pariensis (Paris, 1862). 

The following listing contains therefore an analysis, based, with a few exceptions, 
on a direct examination for this study, of the contents of the documents or manu- 
scripts included in the depositories noted above. “Those in Paris will be given first. 
Thereafter the remainder will be listed alphabetically by cities and libraries. 


Paris: Archives Nationales 


Série AD vu, 1 (AD I. vir. 1), 8. Extracts of the Registers of Parlement, for 
April 6, 1488. Relations of the ‘Parcheminiers’ to the university rector and 


the privileges enjoyed. July 30, 1489; Aug. 29, 1490. 


1 Such items are starred. 
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AD 1x, 456, 458. ‘Postes et messageries, 1200-1679.’ “The greater number 
relate to the period after 1500. 


Série H: ‘Ancienne université et colléges. Comptabilité. Répertoire MS numé- 
rique H 2388-2900 rédigé par H. Coulson, 1902.’ In fol. Inventory in MS, 
Salle du Publique. 

H 2576-2587. ‘Comptes, 1425-1786.’ 

H 2587-2588. ‘Deux registres comptes de luniversité,’ 1325-1493; also H 
2590. ‘These include the Liber receptorum of the English Nation. Cf.G.C. 
Boyce, The English-German Nation, Bruges, 1927; and the Auctarium 
chartularii universitatis Parisiensis (ed. by H. Denifle and E. Chatelain, Paris, 
1894-97), 1, x; also ibid. (ed. G. C. Boyce and A. L. Gabriel, Paris, 1961), 
vi. See C. Jourdain, ‘Un compte de la Nation d’Allemagne de Vuniv. de 
Paris au XV¢ siécle,’ Paris, 1875; and A. LeFranc, in Soc. dhist. et de géogr. 
(de Liége), Bulletin, 1890, p. 27 et seq. 

H 2785, 1-14. ‘College de Beaux,’ 1377 following. 

H 2787, 1-16. ‘Collége d’Autun, comptes, 1397-1764.’ 

H 2794, 1-2. ‘Collége de Fortet,’ and others in this series for the Colleges. For the 
above college see R. Busquet, ‘Etude historique sur le College de Fortet 
(1394-1764), Mémoires de la soctété de P’hist. de Paris et de l’Ile de France, 
XX XIII (1906), 187-190; XXXIV (1907), 1-150. 


Série I: 515, 14, an. 1398. Seals of the faculties of the university. (Douet 
d’Arcq, Collection des sceaux, II, nos. 8020-8022; and Vallet de Viriville, 
Hist de linstruct. publique, 1, 134 et seq.) 


Série J: ‘Inventaire du trésor des chartes du roi, dressé pour Dupuy, XVII s.,’ 
8 vol., in fol. Inventory in MS, Salle du Publique. 

Ji 1523-10, an. 12593 18, an. 1295.20, an. 1210. 

J 152,22. Provisions by King John of France; and the Foundation charter of the 
College de Mignon by the will of Jean Mignon for 12 students: ‘quandam 
fundationem duodecim scholarium amicorum suorum et carnalium propin- 
quiorum ...’ 

J 152,29. Pope Alexander IV’s request in 1259 to Louis I X to assist the bishop of 
Paris in the repression of disturbers of the students. (Clouzot, 111, 451.) 

J 153, Iv, 20, 21. Accord between the university and the royal proctors in the 
Chatelet relative to the work called “Tristan de Lionnois’ (an. 1425). 
(Clouzot, 111, 454.) 

J 153, 1v, 21. Bull of Pius II forbidding the scholars of the university to cease 
their lectures. February 1462. (Clouzot, m1, 454.) 

J 153. Iv, 24. Bull of Pope Alexander relating to the differences between the 
university, the Dominicans and the Faculty of Theology, June 17-27, 1296. 

J 164 B, 54. “Testament of Charles, Count of Valois. 

25 OS< os dawo originals of the grant by Pope Nicholas IV of the privilege of 
teaching and lecturing everywhere. March 23,1292. (Chart., 11, no. 578.) 


J 40 35 5- Testament of Louis IX, providing for monasteries and for scholars living 
in Paris. (Chart., 1, no. 4302.) 
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J 945. ‘Libertés de l’église gallicana.” Chiefly for the period after 1500. 

J 946. ‘Université de Paris et d’Orléans, 1413-1532.’ Contents include: 

1. University of Paris, request for benefices. No date. 1 dzs. University of 
Paris complaints regarding benefices, in itemized form. 

2. Letters of Charles VI, Mar. 16, 1413, ordering Parlement to have carried 
out the condemnation issued by the bishop of Paris and the inquisitors against a 
proposition in the ‘Apology’ of Jean Petit. (Chart., tv, no. 2016.) Re- 
mainder of this series is on the sixteenth century. 

JJ 26 (Om Bibliothéque nationale lat. 9777). Registers of Philip Augustus and 
Louis IX. Included at fol. 8v is the oath taken by the University of Paris to 
the Queen [Blanche of Castille] on keeping the peace; and at fol. 86r—v, the 
‘Carta universitatis clericorum parisiensis,’ on the five clerks and laymen killed 
by certain malefactors. 

JJ 30, 31, 34-79. ‘Regesta regum’ (cf. Chart., 1, xxi); also JJ 90, 170, and 
175. 

Série K. ‘Monumenta regum historica.’ 

K 36-45. Philip IV. (Chart., 11, nos. 537; 568.) 

K 36, 3. Concerns the two chapels of the University of Paris instituted by St 
Germain des Prés, July, 1286. (Chart., 11, no. 537.) 

K 36a, 20 ds. Philip 1V’s approval for filling the ditch before the gate of St Germain 
des Prés, July 30,1290. (Chart., 11, no. 568.) 

K 166, 13 dis. 235. Charles V’s letters regarding the university complaint that 
the Holy See was levying taxes on masters and scholars holding benefices, 
Mar. 18, 1366. 

K 166B. Royal ordinances; letters patent; papal Bulls relating to privileges of the 
University of Paris for the years 1315-1389. Privilege accorded by Charles 
VIII to the University of Paris, Apr. 8, 1488. 

170, 26. Privileges of the University of Paris, 1481-1520. 

27. Properties of the University of Paris, Mar. 26, 1490. 

28. On various colleges, including the Sorbonne, July 8, 1493. 

32. Letter of Charles VIII, regarding the petition of master Michael de 
Colonia, Doctor of Medicine, Jan. 7, 1496. 

179. On Ste Genevieve; Colleges, etc. 

180. ‘Prieuré de Ste Catherine du Val des Ecoliers’ of the university. 

183. On the university, the Collége de Sorbonne, and other colleges. 

183, 1-2. Charters of King Philip Augustus to the University of Paris, Faculty of 
Exits 200, 1220, 1275,1297, 1301. 
1(2)6(2), Charters relating to the Sorbonne. 

3-27. Charters 1200-1467. 
28-33. Charters after 1500. 
40-51. A third collection of charters for the colleges of Paris, 1.e. : 
1. ‘Collége des Chélets, an. 1299.’ 
2. ‘College des dix-huit écoliers, an. 1301.’ 
3-6. ‘Collége de Bayeux, an. 1306, 1308, 1309, 1326.’ 
me. Collesesde. Presles, an.%1313. 
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8. ‘Collége des Eccossais, an. 1326.’ 

g. ‘Collége des Bernardins, an. 1328.’ 
10. The University of Paris, between 1637-1639. 
11-12. ‘Collége Mazarin, in 1661, 1700.’ 

K 964. ‘Transactions between the University of Paris and the Religious of the 
abbey of St Germain des Prés, and particularly the disputes over the Pré aux 
Clercs, in 1292. 

K964, 1(A.5.1.17). Original of the University report of an accord between St 
Germain des Prés and the University, 1292, with seal intact. (Univ. Arch. 
104, p. 26 ff.) 

2(A.5.17). Vidimus of the transaction, in 1292, between St Germain des 
Prés and the University, ratified by Philip IV. Vidimus dated May 16, 
1310. 

3(A.6.1.13). A report that the houses belonging to St Germain des Prés 
were in bad repair. 

4(1-3). dArrét rendered by Philip le Long to the Parlement of Paris, May 
22, 1318, governing the University and St Germain. Vidimus, in 1319, and 
two confirmations by Philip of Valois in the years, 1334, Aug. 21, and 1342, 
Jan. 25. ‘Three parchment originals. 

5(A.30). The settlement pertaining to rents owed by monks of St Germain 
des Prés to the University, c. 1319. 

6(A.5.1.12). The complaint by the rector of the University to the bishops 
of Soissons and Noyon against the monks of St Germain des Prés on the occasion 
of their violence against the scholars in the Pré aux Clercs, in 1319. 

7(1). Report relating to Henri de Taperel, guard of the Provost of Paris, in 
LL: 

7(2). Same as above, with the report of the King on the conflict between 
the University and St Germain des Prés. 

K 964, 8(A.5.1.16). (Univ. Arch. 104, pp. 26 ff.), dated in 1320. 

9) (A.5.1.17). New accord, a.p. 1345, between the University and the 
monks of St Germain des Prés, in confirmation of that made in 1292. 

9(*) (A.5.1.17). Also on above for the year 1345. 

10(), Settlement and amount owing to scholars by the abbot of St Germain 
des Prés, Jan. 27, 1346. 

K964, 11(A.5.1.22). “Iwo rolls of documents relating to the Place de Raoul 
d’Aubusson between the abbey of St Germain des Prés and the University, 
in 1349. 

K 964, 12 (A.6.22.13). Writing is too faded to decipher, but it is dated a.p. 
1420. 

‘The remaining documents in 12, 13, 15 are all 16th cent. 

K 965, 1(B.5.E). Report by the abbot of St Germain, in 1292. 

2. On the Settlement, and the protests by the abbot against the University’s 
demands, Febr. 7, 1319. 

3. Further disputes over the Pré aux Clercs, between St Germain des Prés 
and the University of Paris, June, 1317. 
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6. Negotiations between the abbey and the University, in 1320. 

7. Also on the negotiations, in the year 1320. 

11(), Relates to the 16th cent. 

14. Extracts from the Register of Parlement concerning the differences 
between the University and the abbey, between 1317 and 1561, beginning May 
22,1317. <A cahier of 30 pages. 

Série L. 230, 236 ff., Papal Bulls on various matters. 236-238: Innocent III; 
239-240: Honorius III. 

L 240, 69, 70, 89: Dominicans and the university. 

L 241-243: Gregory IX, 1228-31, and the university. 

L 244~248: Innocent IV and the university. 

L 244, 69, 77, 79, an. 1245. 

L 245, 100, 151 bes (Priviléges d’Innocent IV et d’ Alexander IV aux Archives 
nationales, ed. E. Berger). 

246; 1325an. 1240. 

L 249-253, 364-366: Bulls of Alexander IV and the university. (Chart., 1, 
nos. 261, 288-292, 298, 299.) 

Pe 45 7450, 00) Urban 1V.. (Chart., 1, nos.:300, 379, etc.) 

Po2,924,.525> Clement )V.< (Chart., 1, no. 421-422.) 

L 264, no. 52: Gregory X,1275. (Chart., 1, nos. 457-459.) 

L 274-310; 316-366: Various other papal bulls. 

L 411(1-6). Measures taken against barbers who worked on feast days, 1404— 
1645. 

L 427, 65. Pope John XXII, on the imprisonment of Jean de Sorbonne, a 
university scholar, April 5, 1332. 

L 427,66. Alexander IV’s request, June 26, 1259, to the bishop of Paris, for the 
restoration, to the university association, of the Dominican and Franciscan 
friars. 

L 427,67. Bull of Gregory XI, Sept. 3, 1377, forbidding the University to call a 
cessation of lectures because of the imprisonment, by the official of Paris, of 
Euchardus, a university student. 

L 427, 68. Bull of Pope Clement IV, suspending application of the privileges of 
the University because of abuses, May 27, 1266. 

L 427,69. Bullof Alexander IV commending the bishop of Paris for his procedure 
against Guillaume of St Amour, Aug. 23, 1257. 

L 427, 70. Bull of Pope Alexander at Viterbo, to the bishop of Paris permitting 
him to absolve from excommunication those who had complied with the papal 
will in regard to the work of Guillaume of St Amour, Sept. 27, 1257. 

L 427, 71(7), Identical with the preceding. 

L 427, 728). Bull of Pope Alexander IV to the bishop of Paris, Nov. 4, 1255, 
regarding the book ‘Eternum evangelium’ by Abbot Joachim, and excommuni- 
cating all who had it in their possession. (Chart., 1, no. 258, p. 298, but not 
noting this MS.) 

L 427, 73(%. Bull of Pope Alexander IV to the bishop of Paris, Oct. 23, 1255, 


on a general sentence of excommunication against all who have the above book ; 
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that is this isa document, similar to the preceding. (Chart., 1, no. 257, p. 297, 
not noting this MS.) 

L 427, 74, and 75. Relating to the doctrine of Thomas Aquinas in the years 
1324 and 1369. 

L 427, 76. Pope John XXII, on the sum of ‘400 livres Paris,’ July 17, 1331, 
which the ‘Scholares bonorum puerorum’ were to receive as part of the fine paid 
by Jean le Friebeur de Rosato, in accord with the decision made in 1329. 
One half was to go to the ‘Scholares bonorum puerorum,’ the other half to the 
Sorbonne. 

L 569, 35. Letters of Bishop Pierre; and of the dean and the chapter of St 
Germain Auxerre at Paris for the foundation of the ‘Collegium pauperum 
scholarium St Honorati,’ in the year 1209. (Chart., 1, no. 9, pp. 68-69.) 

LL 3> 4°: 

LEA 12.5100: 

LL 175, p. 572. Letters of Jean, archbishop of Reims, and of Guido, bishop of 
Auxerre, Febr. 1269, to the effect that beneficed canons and clerks are not to 
be required to make contributions toward payment of the debts owed by the 
university. (Chart., 1, 427, p. 482.) 

LL 183. On the Sorbonne, Nov. 4, 1276. (Chart., 1, no. 514, pp. 469, 539— 
40.) 

LL 1157, p. 124. Collége de St Denis, Dec. 26,1263. 1 Chart.51,.3024 pee eee 

Série M. ‘Section historique. Ordres militaires et hospitaliers, université, 
colleges, titres, noblesse, etc. Répertoire numérique par Lecoy de la Marche, 
Inventaire Manuscrits, Folio, Sale du publique.’ 

M 65-74. ‘Res universitatis.” Letters addressed to and by the University of Paris, 
popes, cardinals, bishops, chapters and other universities, 14th—1 5th cent. 

M 65, 10 (7). Letter of Charles VIII to the Faculty of Theology, on the exami- 
nation for the license, Sept. 23, 14.85. 

M 65A, 1-158. On the university, 13th (1248)—1 5th cent. 

1. Communication of Innocent IV to the doctors and the University of 
Paris regarding obedience to the university statutes. (Chart. 1, no. 169.) 
4. Letters to the University of Paris by Innocent IV, Aug. 2, 1378. 

(1) Innocent IV to the University of Paris in regard to obedience to the 

statutes, March 2, 1248. 

(2) On the same, 1255. 

5. University of Paris complaints regarding violation of the privileges, Febr. 
26, 1424. 

54. Information in regard to colleges, particularly the ‘Collegium bonorum 
puerorum.’ 

86(A.33.K). On complaints regarding the violation of privileges and in 
regard to master Egidius. Document of the 15th cent. 

105. On the right or privilege not to be cited to appear outside the walls of 
Paris. ~ Complaints about the violation of this and other privileges in the 15th 
cent. 

119. On the German nation, no date given. 


b Bulls of various popes. 


Bibliography BOT 


- 124. On the University of Angers; and on the licensing of Jean, one of the 
parchment makers or vendors. 

132. Communication to the pope on the difficulty of maintaining observ- 
ance of the privileges. No date given. 

136. On new sources of dissension between the University and the abbot, 
over the choice of a prior by the abbot. 

148. On Jean Figuli. 

158. On attributes of the rectorship, and its limitations; and arguments 
against the idea, that the rector is the head of the University, chiefly from the 
Faculty of Theology. c. 1359. 

M 65B, 1-29(Univ. Arch. Register 104, pp. 20-21). 
M 65B, 1-108. On the University in the 15th cent. 

1. Deputies of the French nation at the Council of Constance. 

2. On the Synod or Council of Constance. Cf. Univ. Arch. Register 
104(98), pp. 20-21. 

3-4, 7-8. Various letters sent by the University to the Councils in the 
15th cent.: (A. 3), Univ. Arch. Register 103(97); FOULED $7) A-3tE)) Univ: 
Arch. Register 104(98), pp. 20-22. 

25(A.3. ff.). Letter of the University of Paris to the University of Cracow, 
1442 (Chart., 1v, no. 2571), Univ. Arch. Register 104, p. 18. 

go(Sept. 1418, A.3.ttt). Letters sent to popes, cardinals, etc.: Univ. Arch. 
Register 104, pp. 18-21. 

M 66A, 1-9. Privileges. 

1. Original of the charter of Philip Augustus, 1200, seal missing (Chart., 1, 
59, no. 1); (A.6.b10), Univ. Arch. Register 104, p. 47. 

2. Statutes on the chancellor, 1207. 

2. (1) Confirmation, 1229, by Louis IX, of the privileges of the scholars 
earlier granted by Philip ITI. 

(2) Bull of Gregory IX regarding the services of the chancellor. 
(3) Bull of Gregory IX, on the same, April 1231. 
(4) Bull of Innocent IV confirming the regulations. 

3. (1) Letters addressed to Innocent III by the bishop of Paris and the 
abbot of St Victor on the chancellor of Paris, 1207. 

(2) Extracts of five Bulls of Innocent IV in favor of the University, 

dated from Lyons (1245 and 1247). 

4. Letters of Pope Innocent IV, Nov. 4, 1246, ordering the bishops in their 
dioceses to declare the ban of excommunication against all who required 
payment of taxes or levies (droits de péage, vinage, etc.), by clerks and scholars, 
copied Febr. 10, 1312. 

4. (2) Bull of Alexander IV, regarding the chancellor’s oath. 

(3) Alexander IV to the masters and scholars at Paris. 

5. Absolution of the rector and proctors from the ban of excommunication, 
pie lt. 1205, 

6. Philip III’s confirmation, Jan. 1275, of the privileges accorded by Louis 
IX and Philip Augustus. 
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7. Letters of Cardinal Legate Simon, Dec. 21, 1276, against those who 
participated in fétes of the university and who indulged in scandalous practices. 

7. (4) Letter of Alexander IV to the masters and scholars of Paris. 

(5) Cardinal Legate Simon’s absolution, April 1, 1265, of the rector and 
several proctors from the ban of excommunication placed upon them 
by the official of the bishop of Paris and the bishop of Senlis. 

8. Letters of Philip III ordering the Provost of Paris to take an oath to the 
university, Febr. 1285. (A.6.d), Univ. Arch. Register 104, p. 48. 

g. Charter of Philip IV confirming the earlier privilege regarding the above, 
May 1297. 

10. Charter of Philip IV, Mar. 1301, confirming the above. 

11. Notarial Act, Oct. 10, 1308, of the oath taken by Pierre le Fron, the 
Provost. 

11 (2) The letter of Louis X, Oct. 25, 1315, to the Provost of Paris, on 
behalf of Egidius de Aldenardo. Publ. in Brb/iothéque de l’école des chartes, 
LXXVIII(1917), 490-491. 

12. The oath to be taken by the provost, Nov. 1318. 

13. Robert de Plulliaco, archbishop, to the bishop-Conservator of privileges 
of the University of Masters and Scholars of Paris, Mar. 1319. 

14. Letters of the official of the bishop of Paris, requesting the priests, 
chaplains, proctors, notaries, and other officers of the University to become 
acquainted with the privileges granted them. 

15. Names and home addresses of persons summoned by Guillaume 
l’ Anglais. 

16. Letters of King Philip VI of Valois to the provost who was to safeguard 
masters and scholars, Dec. 31, 1340. For this and the following item see 
Univ. Arch. Register 104, pp. 50-51. 

17. Exemption granted from all imposts and personal charges, Jan. 1340. 
Copies of letters of Philip VI of Valois. 

18. Charter of Philip VI of Valois for exemptions of masters and scholars 
from all exactions, Jan. 1340. Vidimus by the Provost of Paris, Robert d’Estoute- 
ville, 1452, in Latin; and 1465, in French. 

19. Letters of Philip VI of Valois requesting that the Provost safeguard the 
scholars, May 21, 1345. Letter promulgated June 1345(A.6.N). 

20. Original of preceding. (A.6.L.) May 21, 1345. 

. Another copy (A.6.O). 

ea C0) ai ragment, Cc. I 364, of a request by the king to the Provost that 
he maintain the university scholars in the enjoyment of their privileges, and that 
he renew his oath to protect them. For this and the preceding, see Univ. 
Arch. Register 104, p. 51. 

23(A.6.P). Letters of Charles V, King of France, Mar. 13, 1366, renewing 
the powers of the Conservator of the university privileges in regard to the 
jurisdiction over cases involving enjoyment of revenues and fruits of their 
benefices by the university members as well as the exemptions from the exac- 
tions and imposts requested of them. Univ. Arch. Register 104, p. §2. 
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24. Copy confirming the above by Louis XI, 1459. 

25. Letters of Charles VI, ordering the Provost of Paris to have his sergeants 
take the oath before the prior of St Eloi to protect the scholars. 

2.5(2). Similar to 13 above, but here dated 1378. 

26. Copy of the letter of Charles VI in confirmation of the right of the 
Conservator to have jurisdiction over members of the university, June 30, 
1387. (Practically illegible.) 

27. Letters of Charles VI to magistrates in Rouen requesting them to pro- 
hibit their bailiffs and other officers from molesting the university scholars, 
Paris, April 26, 1391 (A.6.R). 

28. Copy of a letter of Charles V1, exempting scholars and clients (suppositi) 
from payment of the dixtéme accorded by the pope to the King of Sicily for 
conquest of his kingdom, Mar. 7, 1392.(A.15.1). 

Privileges of the University of Paris, 1301-1392. 

M 66B, 29.(A.4, b; Arch. Univ. 103, fols. 7r-8v). Letters of Charles VI asking 
for a cessation of exactions levied on the clergy by popes, cardinals, and other 
officers, Febr. 18, 1406. 

30. Colleges of the University, Mar. 10, 1410. 

31. Appeal, June 15, 1411, for the preeminence of the papal See in the 
collation of benefices. 

32.(A.13.e). Letter to master Jean de Saliceto, on April 16, 1414, In 
regard to presentations for benefices, and judgments in cases involving benefices. 
Univ. Arch. Register 104, pp. 85-86. 

33.(A.13.c). List of those requesting benefices grouped under various 
cardinals, under Pope John XXIII, c. 1414. Univ. Arch. Register 104, p. 
84. 

34.(A.4.d). Letters of Charles VI, Mar. 1418, on behalf of the ancient 
liberties of the churches and ecclesiastics in the kingdom and against annates, 
reservations, and other exactions by the Roman Court. Cf. Univ. Arch. 
Register 104, pp. 84-85. 

35.(A.20.n). Letters containing a copy of the rotulus dated 4 Kal. April, 
1424(May 25), in the pontificate of Martin V, and sent to him by the university 
for graces and privileges. Univ. Arch. Register 104, p. 115. 

36.(A.13.g). Extracts from papal letters of concessions made by Pope 
Eugenius IV to the University of Paris on requests for benefices, Mar. 1432. 
Univ. Arch. Register 104, pp. 86-87. 

37.(A.6.b). Letters of Charles VII, Mar. 16, 1436, to the effect that it is 
with the university’s consent that he is requiring those scholars who are not 
studying or teaching to do their share in contributing, as do other inhabitants of 
the city, to the payment of the gwet and in guarding the gates of Paris. 

42.(A.6.r, A.6.s). Copies of letters patent of Charles VII in 1445, 
relating to the University; and in regard to Norman affairs under the Parlement 
of Paris, Aug. 22,1458. Univ. Arch. Register 104, pp. 52-58. 

42. (2) Letters of Louis XI, Jan. 15, 1463. 

43.(A.6.t). Privilege of the bourgeoisie of Paris, Nov. 9, 1465, verified 
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Noy. 26, by which Louis XI stated that the bourgeoisie could not be taken 
before any judge other than the Provost of Paris. Univ. Arch. Register 104, 
: soa Further letters of Louis XI relating to the University in 1474. 

47. Letters of Charles VIII, Mar. 1488, confirming the privileges accorded 
the university by his predecessors; notably those accorded by Charles VI, Jan. 
1 and 11,1383. Registered in the Chatelet of Paris, Febr. 4, 1489. 

48. An appeal, Dec. 18, 1500, addressed by the University to Jean de 
Chavignac, collector of the Forests of Autun, for Robert de Vaux, proctor- 
general of the University against the levies on all revenues and ecclesiastical 
personnel, including members of the university. “The collection of the tax had 
been assigned to Cardinal d’Amboise who had the levy established for the 
purpose of saving the Venetians from the Turks. 

49. Arrét, Dec. 11, 1535, in favor of the bishop of Meaux, Conservator of 
Apostolic Privileges of the University. 

50-58. Allafter 1500. 57. A printed pamphlet of 1616, relating to 
the abridgment of University privileges. 

M 67. ‘Titles to property ; condemnations; and various statutes of the University, 
for the years 1245-1731. 

[not numbered] (A.13.d). Letters of the rector of the University, issued 
Oct. 15, 1411, from the Assembly held at the Mathurins, Oct. 15, 1411, and 
relating to the regulations for holding benefices, laid down by John XXIII. 

M 67, 6. A communication by the king ‘a nostre tres chére et tres fames fille 
université de Paris’ (no date). “Tilhart notary. 
M 67A. University history, 1278-1723. Nos. 1-9(C.6.b). 

1. Report, May 12, 1318, of the official of the Curia of Paris on the melée 
in the Prés aux Clercs, in which Gerard de Déle and the son of Petrus Sigil- 
latoris were killed. 

1(2). Letters of the official of Paris inviting the clergy of the city to 
participate in a demonstration against the Provost of Paris, Sept. 7, 1304. 

2. Testimony by Pierre Bertrandi, a clerk, Jan. 6, 1317, to the effect that 
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whom he had promised to repay. 

3. Letters of King Charles V, Aug. 2, 1365, for remission of the penalty 
imposed on his sergeants, Jean Prévot, Jaquet Moubue and Jean de Pois, at the 
Chatelet of Paris for the murder of a scholar by Jean Prévot, who claimed he 
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4. Arrét of Aug. 22, 1404, condemning Charles of Savoisi because of 
injuries to scholars while in a procession. ‘Transcript or Vidimus of the sen- 
tence. | 

5.(A.1.k). Original parchment of the letter of King Charles VI, Aug. 14, 
1411, to the University of Paris, complaining of plots against him and asking 
the University to give him aid and counsel as well as to punish those of its 
members who were favorable to his declared enemies. See Univ. Arch. 


Register 104(98), p. 13. 
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7. Copy of the concordat of the king and the duke of Austria with Flanders, 
March 2, 1482. Consent accorded to the marriage of the dauphin to 
Marguerite, daughter of the duke of Austria by the rector, and the other 
members of the University (A.1.m). 

8. Reformation of the University of Paris in 1600. Printed volume. 
WED-CALXV Il (1667). 

g. Extract from the communication of the University of Paris, Jan. 19, 

emt 72) 
M 67A, 10-20. Properties, 1284-1345. 

10. Bulls of Pope Martin in 1280 to the Abbot of Ste Genevieve regarding 
the payment, to the university bursars (burseurs) for the common treasury of 
the University, of the two Parisian solidi, imposed for the weekly expenses 
of the University, on penalty of excommunication, Mar. 15, 1285. 

11. On the same subject. The abbot of Ste Geneviéve authorized the 
university bursars to require payment as stipulated in the papal mandate, Febr. 
18, 1285 (Chart., 1, no. 519, pp. 628-6209). 

12. Reasons advanced before the Conservator of Apostolic Privileges, in the 
name of the Chapter of Notre Dame, to justify the exemption of members of 
the Chapter, no date (Chart., 1, no. 520, pp. 629-31). Febr.—Mar., 1285. 

13. Letters of the Chapter on the above, without date. 

14-17. On the same subject (Chart., 1, no. 521, pp. 621-33). “The 
Chapter of Paris requested aid from Cardinal Benedetto Cajetani against the 
oppressions of Philip III and the University of Paris. 

18.(C.7.a). Transaction in 1289, between the rector and the four proctors 
of the four Nations and master Pierre d’Aucalire on the subject of a house 
located opposite St Germain des Prés at the chapel of St Martin le Vieux (Du 
Boulay, 11, 490). 

20.(C.6.r). Letters of Jean, Abbot of St Germain des Prés, and of his 
religious, June 19, 1345, on a second accord with the University over the Pré 
aux Clercs, and the right of nomination for the curés of St Cosmas and of St 
André des Arcs. 

21-26. Regarding benefices in the years 1231-1544. 

21.(1). Letters of Pope Gregory IX on the house and Chapter of St ‘Thomas 
du Louvre, (B.9.a), May 13, 1231. 

22.(1-3). Notarial act, Aug. 26, 1325, made in the presence of Etienne de 
Langres, university rector, of the results of deliberations of the four faculties of 
the university on the subject of the collation of the chapel recently founded by 
J. Herveus de Rocha. 

23.(C.6.f). A copy of the original, in parchment, of the Bull of Clement VI, 
March 11, 1346, ratifying the second accord of June, 1345, between the 
Abbey of St Germain des Prés and the University of Paris, by which the Abbey 
ceded to the University the right to nominate the curés of St Cosmas and of St 
André des Arcs. 

24.(C.6.aa). Procés verbal of the assembly general of the university ; and the 
division of opinion over whether the university scholars should follow the royal 
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instructions and give to the ordinaires the right of collation of benefices or 
whether they would wish this right reserved for the Pope. ‘The university 
decision was to do the latter; and it thus confirmed the earlier decision of the 
Faculty of Arts, March 7, 1411. 

25.(L.15.2-5). The Dean and Faculty of Theology on the disposition of 
benefices, June 11, 1429. 

26. Is after 1500, that is 1544. 

27-39. Relate to the chapels in the years 1289-1423. 

27.(C.6.d). On differences in 1289, between the University and St Germain 
des Prés over the right of presentation to the chapel granted the University by St 
Germain des Prés. . 

28.(C.6.e). The confirmation by the University of the compromise plan for 
the above presented by the commissions. 

29. Notarial act, Aug. 30, 1289, of the foundation of a chapel for the benefit 
of the University by Friar Richard of the Dominican Order in the name of the 
papal legate, Jean, cardinal priest of Ste Cecilia, in expiation of the murder of a 
scholar and the ill treatment of others by men in the service of the legate. 

30. Four copies of charters, 1289-1312, without seals, including: 

1. Letters of Philippe le Bel, 1298, authorizing the university to purchase 
property in his domain for income which would pay for the four chapels 
founded for the repose of the souls of Simon de Messemy and other members 
of the university. 

2. Letters of the same, Mar. 1312, regarding the university complaint 
that Robert VII of Boulogne required payment for passage at the Port de 
Wissaut, by scholars coming from England. | 

3. Letter of Philippe le Bel, Nov. 1289, authorizing the University to 
acquire twenty Parisian pounds from the ‘rentes, cens’ and other revenues in 
the domain for the endowment of the chapel founded by the legate Jean, 
Cardinal of Ste Cecilia, in expiation of the murder of a scholar. 

4. Letter of ratification by Philip IV, Mar. 1301, of the University — 
endowment of three chapels; each of which was to receive twenty pounds 
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31 and 32.(C.6.1) and (C.6.0). The same content as above. 

33-(C.6.p). Letter of Philippe le Bel, Nov. 1304, with his seal, establishing 
rent of forty pounds “Tournois,’ payable annually, and perpetually, for the 
endowment of two chapels by the condemned Pierre Jumel (Jumeaux) as 
penance for his action against a scholar, Philippe Barbery of Rouen. | 

34. and 35. “I'wo more copies of the above (C.6.s. ; C.6.t) ; also letters, 1347, 
by masters and scholars acknowledging the receipt of the money from the exe- 
cutors of the wills of master Simon Vayret, and from Jean de Thelu for the 
foundation of a chapel at Paris on behalf of the University. 

36.(C.6.v). Letters of Richard, Abbot of St Germain des Prés, and his 
religious, Sept. 11, 1368, with the abbot’s seal, assigning to the university and 
to Etienne de Chaumont, chaplain of St Martin des Orges, and his successors, a 
rent of eight Parisian pounds, as compensation for the demolition of the chapel, 
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necessitated by the building of walls and a moat to protect and fortify the abbey 
against its enemies. 

37-(C.6.x). Sentence of the official of Paris, Aug. 6, 1369, carrying out the 
commission by Pope Urban VI to regulate and authorize the presentation of 
the rights of collation of the chapel of St Martin des Orges and the collection of 
the rent of eight pounds assigned by the abbey. 

38.(C.6.g). The agreement between the University and the Abbot of St 
Germain, Nov. 15, 1423, that the abbey and the University would present 
alternately candidates for chaplains to the chapels founded in the Church of St 
André des Arcs. 

39.(C.6.g). A copy of the preceding. 

40. Procedure vs. the University. Letter by King Charles V, Aug. 27, 
1365. 

M 67B. Relates to various condemnations. 

40.(B.7.c). The Bull of Alexander IV, Nov. 3, 1255, sent to the arch- 
bishops of ‘Tours, Rouen, and of Paris, requesting that adherents of Guillaume 
of St Amour retract inate or rae the penalty of excommunication 
and of perpetual loss of their benefices. 

41.(B.7.b dts). “The conclusions reached, Mar. 1, 1255 (or 1256), by the 
ee in the dissension between the University and the preaching friars, 
and their suggestion that the latter be temporarily separated from the body of 
the university. 

42.(B.7.d). Letters of thirteen prelates, July 31, 1256, of the Council of 
Paris presided over by the Archbishop of Sens regarding the Dominican prior’s 
complaint that secular doctors of the Faculty of Theology had _ publicly 
manifested false doctrines. 

43.(B.7.e). “he request by the cathedral church of Reims, October, 
1256, to Pope Alexander IV and to the cardinals, that the rigor of the condem- 
nation and punishment pronounced by the Pope against Guillaume of St 
Amour and other members of the University be relaxed. 

44. The decision, Mar. 17, 1389, to promulgate, at the request of the 
University, the sentence of excommunication issued against Friar Jean de 
Montson, O.P., by the papal commission at Avignon, Jan. 27, 1389. 

44b. (B. 7.g2). Letters of Ferri (Fericus), bishop of Auxerre, May 21, 13093 
to the rector of the university regarding the merited penalty of Friar ee ane 
Gontier, O.P., fugitive from the convent at Paris, and an alleged adherent of 
Jean de IN enesort 

45. Notarial act, Oct. 10, 1389, of the retraction made publicly by Pierre de 
Chansay, O.P., of his error in adhering to the doctrine of Jean de Montson, and 
in defending said doctrine against the University, and his present acceptance 
of the condemnation of these doctrines by the University and the bishop of 
Paris. 

46.(B.7.g). Notarial act, Sept. 9, 1321, of the disavowal by Friar Nicholas 
d’Anicy, O.P., of anything that he had said that was injurious to the University. 

47.(B.7.a). The case, Dec. 31, 1352, against Friars Jean Leschardir 
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(l’eschacier) and Jacques du Bois (de Bosco), both Dominicans, on the ‘erron- 
eous and blasphemous’ propositions against the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin. (Chart., 11, 1272, pp. 99-101, dated Dec. 31, 1362—-Febr. 1363.) 
These were similar to the errors of Jean de Montson that had been condemned 
by the university. 

48. The notarial act, Sept. 1, 1375, of the inquest by commissions appointed 
by Pope Gregory XI to determine whether the Faculty of Theology had 
approved the French translation of the Defensor Pacis (Defenseur de la Paix) by 
Marsiglio of Padua and Jean de Jandun ; and of the three principal errors in the 
book that had been condemned by Pope John XXII. 

49. Acts in the pontificate of Clement VII, June 13, 1387, refuting Pierre 
d’Ailly and several other doctors of the Faculty of Theology of Paris in their 
disputes as well as their demands regarding Friar Jean de Montson, O.P. 

50-57. Documents pertaining to the discussions and disavowals relating to 
the errors of Friar Jean de Montson, O.P. 

59-62. Letters, dated 1394-1408, of the University and of King Charles 
VI relating to the schism. 

M 68, 27-29. On the Faculty of Theology; and on the disputes between the 
University and the Cathedral Chapter of Paris, in the 13th cent. 

M 69. Letters addressed by the University to popes, cardinals, bishops, chapters, 
and universities in the 14th—15th cent. 

M 69A. Statutes of the Faculty of Theology in the 17th cent. Copies of the 
earlier recensions. Vidimus of Mar. 5, 1259, of the letters of Pope Alexander 
IV relating to the augmentation of the Faculty of ‘Theology. 

6-7 Conditions for graduation set by the Faculty of Theology in 1384, and 
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8. The completion of their studies by various members of the University, 
Nov. 1427. 

g. Lectures on the Bible, Oct. 1, 1428. 

12. (1) Information on ‘Jehan le Parchemier,’ in the year 1485. 

(2) A printed pamphlet containing the University complaint, and an 
appeal for exemption from the ‘décimes,’ imposed on the French churches by 
Pope Innocent VIII, Sept. 23, 1491. 

M 70, 1-53. The University of Paris, from the early 14th (1311) to the 18th 
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11. ‘Ihe Oath taken by the rector of the University, Nov. 3, 1385. 

11 dis. A copy of the registers of the Faculty of Medicine, 1395-1434, 
(publ. by Wickersheimer). 

12. Information on the Surgeons of St Cosmas, for the years 1311-1660, 
copied in the 17th cent.; and of their relations with the University (fol. rv, 
from 1381), 

13. ‘he statutes and regulations for the Community of Surgeons. 

15. Information on the Faculty of Medicine. 

24. Extract of the ‘Priviléges de l’université de Paris appartenant a la 
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Faculté de Médecine. Paris, 1660.’ It begins with the privilege of Charles 
VI in letters patent of 1383. 

38. Information on the Norman Nation (Chart., 1v, no 2341). 

39. Information on the Picard Nation, and the schools, March 22, 1429 
(Chart., 1V, no. 2320). 

M 73, 1-96. On the Nations, for the years 1263-1786. 

1-17. On the German Nation; and on the houses of Notre Dame and on 
the Rue St Jean de Beauvais, for the years 1263-1385. 

(See A. Gabriel, Skara House at the Mediaeval University of Paris (Notre 
Dame, Mediaeval Institute, 1960), pp. 125-164. 

16. Statutes relating to the house belonging to the ‘Eglise de Scareu’ in the 
Kingdom of Sweden (‘autrement l’hétel Notre Dame au clos Bruneau’); ‘the 
statutes of Skara House,’ Gabriel, op. cét., pp. 159-161. 

18-24. ‘Titles or deeds of ‘la maison du petit aigle (autre fois, dite de St 
Michel, Rue St Jean de Beauvais),’ and a declaration of the houses belonging to 
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25-30. Titles or deeds to schools or houses of the Nation, Rue du Fouarre. 
26—30 are on the 16th to the 17th cent. 

25. Theaccord of July 25, 1500, of the German and Picard nations on their 
schools in the Rue du Fouarre. 

31-40. Information relating to the German Nation, for the years 1544— 
aor 

67. Register of papers borrowed from the German Nation. 

67-70. On the French Nation, in the years 1448 and 1488; chiefly 
relating to the houses acquired by the Nation. 

71-96. On the Picard Nation, in the years 1733-1786. 

M 74. On the Sorbonne, the schools, the chapels and the religious services. g—10, 
relate to the year 1263 (Chart., 1, nos. 387, 388). 

M 75, 156. ‘The testament of Robert de Duaco in favor of the scholars of the 
Sorbonne, April 26, 1260 (Chart., 1, no. 362). 

M 106, no. 1, 18th cent., on the ‘College des Bons Enfants.’ 

M 114, no. 44, on the colleges. 

M 121, 3(A). The foundation charter of the ‘College des dix-huit,’ in the year 
1180 (Chart., 1, p. 49). 

M 140. On colleges. 

M 147; M170. On colleges. 

M 180, 3. On the College de Navarre, Oct. 18, 1369 (Chart., 111, no. 1358). 

M 187; M197,no.1. Oncolleges. 

M 257C. On the chancellor of the University; privileges; Bulls and statutes, for 
1207-1463. 

MM 241 ff. On the University. 

MM 247-262. On the Faculty of Medicine and the Faculty of Theology. 

MM 261. ‘The calendar of the University (Chart., 1, no. 1192); Faculty of 
Theology, ‘Juramenta’ (Chart., 11, no. 1190), also in Bibl. Nat. Latin 10402. 

MM 263-264. On the Faculty of Law, for the years, 1179-1761. 
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MM 264-265. On the Faculty of Law, 1492-1761. 

MM 266. On the Faculty of Medicine, for the years 1311-1441, in a 17th cent. 
copy. 

MM 281, 288. Cartulary of the Sorbonne, 1263-1573. 

MM 1177(124). Proofs of the rights of regent doctors and the status of the 
doctors in the Faculty of Law. 

P 1167, 1363. The authorization, Mar. 4, 1346, by Clement VI, to masters and 
scholars of France that they might collect, during seven years, the fruits of their 
benefices as if they were residing in them. (Clouzot m1, 464.) 

S83A-B. A document relating to the Rue des Anglais, the ‘fief Galande’ (1134—- 
1785). 

S 6186-91. ‘Titles of property. 

S 6193-6199. ‘Titles of property. 

S 6200-6202. ‘Titles of property. 

S 6209-6210. ‘Titles of property. 

S 6210. Ecole de Médicine. 

S 6213, 32. On the Sorbonne, Sept. 29, 1270 (Chart., 1, no. 431). 

52, 54. On the Sorbonne, 1263 (Chart., 1, no. 393). 

153. On the Sorbonne, Dec. 1275 (Chart., 1, no. 463). 

196. Also on the Sorbonne for 1274 (Chart., 1, no. 450). 
S 6219, 8. On the Sorbonne, July 9, 1295 (Chart., 11, no. 590). 
S 6586A, 5. Onthe Sorbonne, Aug. 1269 (Chart., 1, no. 428). 
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University Library MS 393(no. 6), 17th cent., 881 pp. A History of the Uni- 
versity together with its privileges. ‘Universitatis Parisiensis, eiusque facul- 
tatum quatuor, origo vera, adversus fabulas ac fabulatores vindicata.? In Part 
I, there is a refutation of the statement that the University was founded in the 
age of Charlemagne ; and at pp. 494 ff. are documents relating to the ‘Privilegia 
et indulta, primum (p. 495) omnium quorum apud nos monumenta supersunt.’ 
‘They begin with the royal privileges : of 1200, 1229, 1278, 1301 ; then follow 
the grants by popes Innocent III, Honorius ITI, Innocent IV, Alexander IV, 
and soon. At pp. 495 ff. are also listed the privileges for Orléans. The 
privileges are divided into five parts: 1. Papal; 2. Royal; 3. University; 4. Of 
the Faculty of Arts; and 5. of the Nations. 


University Archives: Registers 
1. French Nation. ‘Conclusiones de la nation de France (1443-1445),’ 15th 
cent., paper, in many different hands. 
2-8 English-German Nation: 
2.(Series 1, 2nd division). ‘Livre des Conclusions. Nation d’Angleterre de 
Van 1333 & Van 1347. Livre des Procureurs ou des Conclusions.’ At fol. 
44v are two drawings. In paper, 65 fols., in different hands. 
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3.(Series 1, 2nd division, Part I, no. 4). ‘Livre des Conclusions. Nation 
d’Angleterre, de l’an 1368 4 l’an. 1375,’ no. 170, 54 leaves. 
3.(Series 1, 2nd division, Part II, no. 4). ‘Livre des Conclusions. Nation 
aq Anpleterre, delian1376a.1382)) nowt74.. «Lib: Procts:42’ 
4.(6). ‘Livre des conclusions. Nation d’Angleterre de l’an 1392 a l’an 
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1424 alan 1452.’ 
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1477 (1478).” 
8.(10). “Livre des conclusions. Nation d’Allemagne de l’an 1476 4 l’an 
1492.’ 
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nation de Picardie, de l’an 1476 4 l’an 1483,’ With miniatures. 
2.9-37(31-39), 39-56(41-48), relate to the 17th-18th cent. 
59.(49).(Series 2, 6th division). ‘Livre des nominations. Nations réunies de I’an 
1492 4l’an1495.’ ‘Livre des nominations aux benefices.” Paper and parch- 
ment. 
60.(50). Same as the preceding, but ‘de l’an 14964 1’an 1501.’ Paper and parch- 
ment. 
61(51)-88(82). Relate to the 16th and 17th centuries. 
g1(85).(Series 4, 8th division). “Livre des receveurs. Nation d’Allemagne de 
Yan 1494 4 Van 1530. In paper, in a fairly legible hand. At the Archives 
Nationales, 2 vols. of the same series for the years 1425-1460, 1461-1493, etc., 
are in H.2587-2591. 
92.(86-87)—96.(88-89). Are on the 16th to the 18th centuries. 
98.(91-92)—99.(93). Are on the 17th to the 18th centuries. 
100.(94).(Series 9, 13th division). English Nation. ‘Cartulaire de l’université. 
Nations réunies de l’an 1200 4 l’an 1355.’ “The book of the English nation, 
containing (1), the Gospels and Calendar of the University; (2), the papal 
privileges; I-45, 122-124; (3), the royal privileges, 69-89 ; (4), the university 
statutes, QO-1213; (5), the statutes of the Faculty of Arts, 48-68, 126 pp. 
Paper, in a 14th cent. hand throughout. 
101.(95).(Series 10, 14th division). ‘Répertoire général de l’an 1623 alan 1727’; 
containing at fol. 391, a list of the Colleges. 
102.(96). (Supplementary series.) Statutes and foundations of the Colleges at 
Paris in the 17th century. 
103.(97)-104.(98). “These two Registers, dating from the 17th century, contain 
inventories and detailed analyses of the materials relating to the University, some 
of which, here starred(*), are no longer in the University Archives, and the re- 
mainder of which are found in the Cartons of the University Archives as indi- 
cated below, or, in a few instances in the Archives Nationales. 
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Carton 1. 7¢ Lasse, of 9 articles: Register 104(98), pp. 11-13. 

A.1.a. Articles and instructions drawn up by the University, c. 1434, for the 
ambassadors sent to the assembly of the three estates, called to look after the 
matter of the general peace. (Chart., 1v, no. 2462). 

A.1.b. Articles drawn up by the University for the deputies sent to the king, April 
20,1436. Original, on parchment. 

A.t.c. Lettersentrusted by the University to Jean Beaupére, Professor of ‘Theology, 
and Jacques Sacquespie, Doctor in Medicine, for transmission to King Henry of 
England, asking his favor for the University for the goodofthe kingdom. Dec. 
3, 1422. Original, in parchment. 

A.1.d. Other similar letters addressed to a prelate, Dec. 12, 1422. Original in 
parchment. 

A.1.e. Articles drawn up by the University for the ambassadors and deputies to be 
sent to the assembly held at Arras to draw up a Treaty of Peace between the 
king of France and the duke of Burgundy, in the year 1434. 

A.1.f. Copy of a letter written on parchment, to a prince, by the University in 
which reference is made to an earlier communication addressed to the Conclave 
at Rome, etc. (cf. Du Boulay v, 109). 

A.1.g. Copy or minutes of a letter dated August 4, 1412, addressed to the king in 
the city of Auxerre, in which it is noted that the University following the king’s 
command has sent twelve notable persons from the University to advise him on 
the Treaty of Peace. 

A.1.h. Anact drawn up in the University assembly at the Mathurins in which the 
University acknowledged King Philip V (1316-1322) as their true king and 
temporal lord, and his son as the legitimate successor to the throne, 1316 
(Feb. 3,1317). Originalin parchment. (Philip V died without a son.) 

A.I.I. Letter of commission and deputation in the year 1405, by the University 
asking for promises of protection and guarantees for the deputies that it was 
sending to Rome for the Council seeking the union of the church. 


Carton 1, 2¢ Hasse: Register 104(98), pp. 14-15. 


A.1.m.* Letters drawn up in the assembly general of the University, Mar. 22, 
1482, by which the University ratified the treaty of peace and the contract of 
marriage between Louis XI, on the one hand, and the deputies of the duke of 
Austria, on the other. “This and the following letters sent to the University by 
the king, Louis XI, on Mar. 17, requested the University to give its consent to 
the treaty of peace and to the marriage. ‘The letters are printed by Du 
Boulay, v, 755. But they are no longer in the University Archives. 

A.1.n.—AA.q. Memoirs and instructions drawn up for the deputies of the Uni- 
versity, In 26 articles, on paper, for the years 1407-1441. The enumeration 
of their contents, by M. ‘Taraine, July 2, 1849. 

A.1.n. Instructions for masters sent to the duke of Burgundy; and 
acknowledging the duke’s letters to the university. (Du Boulay v, 902.) 
A.1.0. The first part is in Arch. Nat. M 65B. 14. See above. 
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A.1.p. Instructions for the deputies to the Council of the Gallican Church at 
Bourges, May 1, 1438. 

A.1.q. I.5 8.) t., V., all pertain to the instructions to university deputies. 

A.1.x. Letter to Gregory XII at Rome, 1406. 

A.t.y. On the privileges of the rector, 1441(1442). (Du Boulay, v, 521.) 

A.I.z. Instructions to the duke de Berry. 

AA.a.5. Instructions. (Du Boulay v, 421.) 

AA.c. Is identical with A.1.d. See above. 

AA.d. Instructions for the year 1415. (Du Boulay, v, 296.) 

AA.e. Instructions (see Jourdain no. 1083). 

AA.f. Conforms with A.1.c, see above (Du Boulay v, 361). 

AA.g. Instructions[1409]. Printed by Du Boulay v, 195. 

AA.h. ‘Legates studiorum VIIII,’ letter to, on the need for ecclesiastical peace in 
the year 1408. (Du Boulay, v, 192.) 

AA.i. University instructions for the ambassadors sent to the king. (Du Boulay, 
V, 535-538.) 

AA.k. Instructions to the ambassadors and to the duke de Berry, 1432. (Jourdain 
B22 on Chari, SV, 10. 2420.) 

AA]. Instructions. (Du Boulay, v, 361.) 

AA.m. Instructions drawn up by the University, 1437. (Du Boulay v, 442.) 

AA.n. Instructions to Jean Beaupére and Jacques Sacquespie, Dec. 3, 1422. (Du 
Boulay v, 360.) See A.1.c. above. 

AA.o. More on the instructions to ambassadors. (Du Boulay v, 428.) 

AA.p. Instructions to the ambassadors to the Councilof Pisa. (Du Boulay, v, 191.) 

AA.q. Instructions for the Council of Constance. (Du Boulay v, 282.) 


Carton 1, 3¢ /zasse: Provisions for masters and school mistresses accorded by the 
chanter of Notre Dame of Paris, 67 articles, numbered 1-67, and arranged 


chronologically from 1359 to 1609. 


Carton 1, 4¢ Hasse: Formulas of letters of presentations to benefices, but all are after 
1500, and run from the 16th to the 18th century. 


Carton 2, 1”¢ Hasse: Register 103(97), fols. ror—13; 104(98), pp. 26-33. 

A.5. Royal privileges relating to the exemptions of the professors and of the masters, 
scholars, and officers of the university. 25 articles, in parchment. (Du 
Boulay iv, 263-264, etc.) 

A.5.a. Letters of King Philip IV to all bailiffs, and seneschals regarding exemp- 
tlons, 1295. 

A.5.b. Vidimus, August 18, 1297, of Letters patent of the Chatelet, in regard to 
exemptions. 

A.5.c. Vidimus of the Chatelet, for 1300, bearing the royal instructions to the 
provost of Paris, on the exemptions from payment of the cens or /oyers on houses 
occupied by scholars. (Chart., 1, no. 612.) 

A.5.d. Letters of King Philip IV, addressed to the Count of Boulogne for free 
passage of scholars in the year 1303. 

ine 
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A.s.e. Letters of King Philip IV, for the year 1304, prohibiting the requiring of 
payment of any tribute except feudal dues. 

A.5.f. Letters of King Philip IV, on May 6, 1304, addressed to the bailiffs of 
Amiens and to the Count of Boulogne, prohibiting the levying of any taxes on 
houses occupied and goods carried by the scholars. 

A.5.g. Another letter of King Philip IV, for the year 1304, on the above. 

A.s5.h. Letters of King Philip IV, for Aug. 13, 1307, against taking foreign 
moneys from the scholars. 

A.s.i. Letters to the provost requesting that he maintain the exemption of the 
scholars and of the /braru from payment of the fazle. Aug. 13, 1307. 
A.s.k. Vidimus in parchment of the demand by King Philip IV, that the provost 
forbid the levying of the taille or other dues on the /brazres of the University, 

Aug. 13, 1307, in French. 

A.5.1(1). Letters patent of King Philip IV, by which he ordered the Count of 
Boulogne to give free passage to the scholars. March, 1312. 

A.5.1(2). Letters by King Philip IV, to the masters of moneys regarding their 
care of the foreign money belonging to the scholars, Oct. 22, 1313. 

A.5.1(3). A similar letter for the same date. 

A.s§.1(4). Other letters of King Philip IV to masters and guards at the gates, on 
Apr. 23, 1314, prohibiting them from confiscating foreign money carried by 
the scholars. 

A.5.m. Exemptions by royal command and letters for free passage and safe- 
conduct granted by King Louis X, to the university messengers on June 3, 
1315, addressed to all royal judges. 

A.5.n. Letters patent of King Philip VI, forbidding anyone to interfere with 
scholars or to oblige them to pay any dues or exactions. With seals, and dated 
jane r 240: 

A.5.0. Letters of King Philip VI, similar to the preceding but with added provi- 
sions for the determination of who was a true scholar, by a simple oath; and 
repeating the prohibition against summons of scholars to appear outside the city. 
Jeu 1340. 

A.5.p.* Vidimus of the provost of Paris for a. letters patent of King Philip VI, for 
Jan. 1340, regarding the exemption of scholars from payment of eabares or 
customs dues. Register 104(98), p. 30, now no longer in the Carton. 

A.5.q(1).* Letter of King John II, to the masters of the ‘Cour des Aides’ regard- 
ing the exemptions of masters and scholars. Register 104(98), p. 31; also 
missing from the Carton. 

A.5.q(2).* Letter of Charles V taking under his wing the scholars, masters, and 
all their officers and exempting them from all imposts, Apr. 18, 1363(1364). 
Register 104(98), p. 313 and similarly missing. 

A.5.1. Letters of King Charles V, Nov. 5, 1368, to the provost of Paris, request- 
ing that he maintain the university members in their privileges and exemptions, 
and particularly in their exemption from doing guard duty. 

A.5.s. Letter of King Charles V, Sept. 26, 1369, confirming the exemptions from 
all dues, aides, etc. 
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A.5.t. Copy of a Vidimus, under the seal of the Chatelet, of letters patent of King 
Charles V, Sept. 26, 1369, addressed to the men in the ‘Cour des aides,’ and 
regarding the exemptions as above. 

A.5.u. Letters patent of King Charles V, addressed to the receptor of Amiens, and 
his officers, and prohibiting them from levying any J/eds on the scholars, Febr. 
27, 1371. 

A.5.x. Copy or Vidimus of letters of King Charles V, given at the Louvre, May 
23, 1371, and addressed to the masters of the “Cour des aides,’ regarding the 
exemptions of the scholars from the payment of imposts. 

A.5.y. Copy of letters patent of King Charles V, to the University on the ex- 
emptions from tributes, May 23, 1371. 

A.5.z(1). Letters of King Charles VI, Jan 11, 1383, conferring exemptions on 
scholars and officers of the University. 

A.5.2(2). Vidimus of the above letters of King Charles VI, Apr. 24, 1384. 


Carton 2, 2¢ Hasse: Register 104(98), pp. 34-38. 

A.5.aa. Letters patent of King Charles VI, July 27, 1386, addressed to the 
bishops of Paris and of Evreux, regarding the exemptions, of scholars and their 
university officers, from the subsidy levied on the men of the church by the pope. 
Registered, Chambre des comptes, Mar. 14. 

A.5.bb. Letters patent of King Charles VI addressed to the Parlement and 
to all the magistrates and justices to respect scholars’ exemptions, Mar. 10, 
1402. 

A.5.cc. Letters of King Charles VI, at Paris, Oct. 27, 1418, regarding the ex- 
emptions from ‘aides’ imposed on wine carried into the city. 

A.5.dd. Letters of King Charles VI for the substitution of a councilor of the 
court of Parlement in place of a regent master, to regulate and decide cases and 
differences arising between scholars and the suppositi (clients) of the Uni- 
versity and particularly in regard to the imposition of the duties on wine, 
Deen? 31415. 

A.5.ee. Other letters by the king repeating the exemptions, June 12, 1419. 

A.5.ff. Letters of King Charles VI, Apr. 18, 1420, regarding the failure to observe 
scholarly exemptions from payment of the ‘aides’ by tax farmers and by other 
magistrates who were forcing the scholars to do guard duty at night on the walls 
of the city. “The king asked that compensation be made to those scholars who 
had paid duties. “The certificate of scholarship, it was provided, was to be 
signed by the university rector. 

A.5.gg. Vidimus of the Chatelet, Apr. 18, 1420. 

A.5.hh*., Letters patent of King Charles VII, Mar. 16, 1436(1437), addressed to 
the provost of Paris and to other justices and magistrates regarding exemptions 
from the dues and duties noted in A.5.ff. Register 104(98), p. 36; now 
missing. 

A.5.ii. Other letters of King Charles VII, Sept. 2, 1437, acknowledging the con- 

sent of the University to the payment by its members of the ‘droit d’aide’ 
newly levied for the relief of the Chateau de Montereau-faut-Yonne which 
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was being held by the English, provided such payment did not prejudice their 
future exemption. 

A.s.ll. Letters of King Charles VII, given at Bourges, Nov. 23, 1460, to condemn 
farmers of imposts, authorized by the ‘Cour des aides’ to require members of 
the University to pay imposts under pretext that these were being collected for 
the king. 

A.5.mm(1). “Iwo examples of letters of King Louis XI, at Paris, in July of 1465, 
with precedents of Jan. 1461, joined with them, confirming the privileges, 
franchises, and immunities accorded the University by preceding royal grants, 
and particularly against the continued levying of the ‘quatriéme’ which had been 
applied by tolerance on the clients (supposztz), of the University for the urgent 
necessity precipitated by the affairs of the kingdom, and which should then be 
removed, so that in the future they might be free and exempt from such levies, 
as they had been earlier. 

A.5.mm(2). Letters of King Charles VIII, [Mar. 31], 1488, registered in all the 
sovereign’s courts, by which he confirmed the privileges granted the scholars by | 
his predecessors. 

A.5.nn. Letters of Queen Louise, mother of the king, regent of France, addressed 
to the Parlement of Paris, Nov. 22, 1515, and requesting that the scholars, 
masters, officers, and clients (supposztz) of the university, be maintained in their 
usual exemptions. 

The remainder of the articles in this Carton are of the 16th and 17th century. 


They go to 1688 (A.5.ddd). Register 104(98), p. 43. 


Carton 3, 17¢ Hasse: Register 103(97), fols. 311-321; 104(98), pp. 59-60. 

A.7. Regulations and statutes of the University regarding the scholarly status. 
Letters and protection provided by the Chatelet. 6 articles, in parchment. 
(Du Boulay, 1v, 211, 218, etc.) 

A.7.a._ Decree of the University, May 16, 1316, against those who abused the 
privileges of the University ; and the formal definition of those who were hence- 
forth not entitled to enjoy the privileges. “These provisions and those in the 
following statute are also found in D.12.b., Jan. 25, 1316. 

A.7.b. University statute, May 16, 1316, providing that abusers of the university 
privileges are to be excluded from the University and are to be deprived of their 
privilege to be tried by the Conservator of university privileges. “Chey must 
henceforth be tried by the ordinary courts. 

A.7.c. University statute regarding unworthy members who are to be expelled. 
May 16, 1316. 

A.7.d. Statute of the University 1327, regarding the regulations for the use of 
privileges. (Du Boulay, rv, 221.) 

A.7.e. University statute of Sept. 3, 1328, relating to the procedure to be followed 
to obtain letters from the rector, testifying to scholarly status. (Du Boulay, 
LV, 2102:} 

A.7.f. Certificate of Jean de Crepone, a regent doctor in Canon law, to the 
effect that Jean de Gueno(Graye) is a true and faithful student, May 16, 
or Mar. 15, 1414. 


Bibliography T74) 
Carton 3, 2° asse: Register 103(97), fols. 321-3; 104(98), pp. 60-71. 


A.g. Confirmations and royal privileges accorded in general to the University. 
(Du Boulay, v, 438-439, 652.) 

A.g.a. Confirmation of royal privileges relating to foreign money. ‘The privilege 
is also to be extended to “braires, Aug. 13(3), 1307. 

A.g.b. Letters of Aug. 14, and Sept. 10, 1423, in the name of Henry VI, king 
of France and of England, addressed to the Councilors, Parlement, and the 
provost of Paris, by the duke of Bedford, confirming all the university privileges. 

A.g.c. Letters of the same tenor and by the same, to the provost of Paris and to all 
the seneschals, Aug. 28, 1423. 

A.g.d. Vidimus by Simon Morhier, chevalier, seigneur de Villiers, guard of the 
provost of Paris, at the Chatelet, Aug. 28, 1423, of the letters patent in the 
name of Henry VI of England, by which the university members were to enjoy 
all their ancient and accustomed privileges. 

A.g.e. Letters patent of King Charles VII, confirming all privileges and immuni- 
ties given by his predecessors to the University, May 1436, at Bourges. 

A.g.f. Vidimus, June 4, 1436, by the provost, Robert d’Estouteville, at the 
Chatelet, of certain letters of King Charles VII, bearing confirmation of all 
rights, privileges, franchises, exemptions, immunities, and other usages conceded 
by the king’s predecessors. 

A.g.g. Letters of King Louis XI, Jan. 1461, bearing confirmation to the Uni- 
versity of all its privileges, franchises, and liberties. Letters verified at Parle- 
ment, Jan. 27, 1461, at the Chatelet, and in the ‘Chambre des comptes,’ as well 
as in the “Cour des aides,’ Febr. 3, following, with seal attached. 

A.g.h. Letters of King Charles VIII, Sept. 9, 1484, at Paris, confirming the 
privileges, franchises, and liberties, as above. 

A.g.1. Vidimus of the preceding, July 7, 1498. 

A.g.k. Letters patent of King Louis XII, July 1498, bearing confirmation of the 
privileges, exemptions and immunities of the University. 

A.g.1.—A.g.m. Are all after 1500, that is 1539, 1563, etc. 


Carton 3, 3¢ /asse: Register 103(97), fol. 41r-42v; 104(98), pp. 73-75. 

A.10. Prerogatives of masters and scholars of the University. Six articles, 3 in 
parchment, remainder on paper. 

A.10.a.-b. Two copies of the Bull of Pope Nicholas IV at Rome, 10 Kal. April, 
year V(1292), recognizing the right of those who were licensed in ‘Theology, 
Canon law, Medicine, and Arts, to teach and lecture everywhere, without 
further examination or approval, public or private. 

A.1o.c. Letters of King Louis X of June 3, 1315, bearing provisions for passage 
and safe-conduct of foreign scholars, and of those who carried their baggage, 
letters, or other properties. 

A.1o.d. Grant and confirmation by Louis X, July 2, 1315, of the right of scholars 
and masters of any country or nation whatsoever to come, go, and stay peaceably 
in Paris. 
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A.10.e. A copy, of July 29, 1402, of the letter of June 17, 1402, of Charles VI. 
Vidimus of the arrét of the court, on parchment, handed down in the case of the 
seizure of properties belonging to the children of the house of Roche. 

A.1o.f. A copy of a letter of 1566 (1572), printed and extracted from the Register 
of the Privy Council of the King. A document without a shelf mark is a later 
copy of A.10.e, see above. 


Carton 3, 4¢ Hasse: Register 103(97), fols 451-48v; 104(98), pp. 81-(88). 

A.12.a. Provisions relating to the privilege of studying theology for five years at 
Paris while receiving the returns of benefices. University regulations dated in 
the month of Apr. 1361. Parchment. Only one document. ‘This records 
the effort to regulate the privilege, and to correct abuses. 

A.13.a.-g. Articles relating to rotul7 sent to Rome by the University to obtain 
benefices and expectative graces, containing seven pieces, on parchment. 

A.13.d. Document, dated Oct. 5, 1417. 

A.13.e. Letters of a cardinal and of the pope, April 16, 1414. 

A.13.f. Bull of Pope Eugenius, 1431. 

A.13.g. Bull of Pope Eugenius, dated May 20, 1432. 


Carton 4, 1’¢ Hasse: Register 103(97), fols 48v—49v; 104(97), pp. 88-(92). 

A.14. On nominations to benefices of the masters and scholars of the University. 
2, pieces, on paper. 

A.14.a. Letter signed by the rector, Scellier, Oct. 6, containing a request for help 
against the prelates of Normandy who had asked the king to deprive the Univer- 
sity of the right to nominations to benefices in Normandy. No year indicated. 

A.14.b. Letters of the University of Caen to the University of Paris regarding 
letters sent on the subject of nominations to benefices. No year indicated. 


Carton 4, 2¢ Lasse: Register 103(97), fols. 50r-(57); 104(98), pp. 93-104. 

A.15. Privileges granting the scholars exemptions from payment of péages, and 
from summons outside of Paris. 9 pieces, in parchment. 

A.15.a. Bull of Pope Clement III (1187-1191). 

A.15.b. Bull of Innocent III (1198-1216), 2 Kal. June, 12 or 14 year of his 
pontificate. 

A.15.c. Bull of Innocent ITI, ‘nones June,’ 9 or 15 of his pontificate. 

A.15.d. Bull of Innocent IV (1243-1254). ‘g or 15 nones June.’ 

A.15.e. Bull of Innocent IV. 

A.15.f. Bull of Urban IV (1261-1264). Jan. 5, 2nd year of his pontificate 
(1262). 

A.15.g. Copy of Bull of Urban IV, copy dated 1312. 

A.1§.h. Another copy dated 1336, of the privilege by Gregory 1X (1227-1241), 
for the disposition of the belongings of scholars who die intestate, April 10, 5th 
year of his pontificate (1231). 

A.15.1. Vidimus of the letters patent of King Charles VI, May, 1392. 

A.18.a. Transcript made in 1317, with the names of masters, of five privileges, or 
apostolic letters granting them. The six copies of the Bulls from the Holy See, 
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collated with the originals, are on one leaf of parchment following one another. 


They are: 


1. Innocent’s grant at Perugia, 10 Kal. Sept., roth of his pontificate, to the 
chancellor of Paris of the right to absolve from excommunication all masters 
and scholars for acts committed outside the city of Paris, up to one mile. 

2. Pope Gregory’s authorization, at Viterbo, 11 Ides of June, rith of his 
pontificate, addressed to the archbishop of Reims, and the dean of Amiens, to 
maintain the University in the exercise of its franchises and liberties on penalty 
of excommunication of those who wished to trouble it and notwithstanding any 
appeals to the contrary. 

3. Pope Urban to the archdeacon of Ponthieu, the church of Amiens, and to 
the canon of Reims, in similar vein to the preceding. Year 1 of his pontificate, 
3 nones of June. 

4. Another Bull of Innocent at Perugia, 3 Kal. June, gth of his pontificate, 
addressed to the archbishop of Reims and to the deans of Senlis, to the same 
effect. 

5. Pope Alexander IV (1257-1261), at Anangi, 6 Ides August, 5th of his 
pontificate (1258), letter addressed to the dean of the church of Bar-sur-Aube 
to require the scholars to contribute to the expenses incurred by the University 
in the conflict with the friars. 

6. Pope Martin IV’s address to the University, g March, 3rd of his pontifi- 
cate (1283), granting it authority to require payment of the weekly bourse of 
two Parisian solidi for the common treasury. 


A.18.b. Bull of Martin IV, nones of March, 3rd of his pontificate (1283), 
addressed to the abbot and chancellor of Ste Genevieve regarding the collection 
of two Parisian solidi for each scholar for the common treasury, and to 
defray the expenses of the University. 

A.18.c. Another Bull, that of Urban IV, at Viterbo, Ides of March, year 1 of his 
pontificate (1261), regarding the above. 

A.18.d. Bulls of Innocent IV, addressed to the chanters, 2 Kal. Sept., 12th of his 
pontificate (1254) on the subject indicated in A.18.b., above. 

A.18.e. Evaluations of houses by masters in Theology and Arts and two Paris 
citizens, for the years 1286-1289, April 10 (Chart., 11, no. 556). “These 
evaluations were made in accordance with the preceding Bulls for the years 
1281-1286. ‘There isalsoa list of the names of individuals with the houses and 
the streets on which they are located. 

A.18.f. University statutes for 1253 prescribing penalties for those masters or 
scholars who refused to pay the required contributions for the expenses of the 
contest with the friars. Expulsion and deprivation of all privileges were to 
follow such refusal. 

A.18.g. Appeal of Odo de Bellaval and of Guillotus, Picard bedel, to be relieved 
of the necessity of paying the above levy, drawn up by Geoffrey, canon of Paris, 
and formerly official of the bishop of Paris, in the year 1267. (Du Boulay 
i, 387, dated 1268. Chart., 1, no. 416, 467-469.) 
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A.18.h. Appeal by M. de Ouier de Freso, in the name of several scholars, regarding 
the payment by each one of the bourse or tax for the University’s needs, May 7, 
ee oe 

A.18.i. University decree for the raising of money (deniers) for its support and for 
the conservation of its rights. [Required payment of 2 gros tournois or their 
equivalent value, for the use of the great seal.] Faculty of Arts was to pay the 
usual fee; Faculty of Medicine, at the beginning of each course, was to pay one 
bourse ; and for each one who was licensed, also one bourse. “The levy was to 
last for two years. In the Faculty of Law payment was to be made by the 
master for each one of his courses. “This levy was also to be for one year. In 
the Faculty of Theology, payment was to be by each one who was beginning 
his course, and was to be at different rates, as indicated, in the year 1316. 


Carton 4, 3¢ Hasse: Register 103(97), fols. 58r—; 104(98), pp. 105-. 

A.1g.a. Bull of Pope Gregory [X, at Viterbo, 17 Kal. July, 11th of his pontificate 
(1237), addressed to the archbishop, archdeacon, and chanter of Sens, to the 
deputies of assessors and landlords of houses at Paris, belonging to secular and 
regular clerks, requiring them, under penalty of excommunication, to render 
testimony that the Bull was being complied with. 

A.19.b.* -Letters of Pope Gregory IX, 18 Kal. of May, 5th of his pontificate 
(1233), addressed to the king of France, and asking that he enforce the privilege 
granted by King Philip to the students regarding the assessing of houses occupied 
by scholars; and suggesting that, if the bourgeoisie refused to cooperate, that 
they be replaced by two masters. Register 103(97), fol. 58r; 104(98), p. 105, 
but no longer in the Carton. 

A.1g.c. Bull of Pope Innocent IV at Lyons, 12 Nones (March or May), and of 
his pontificate (1244), addressed to the chancellor of Paris. No master or 
scholar was to be permitted to rent the lodgings occupied by another scholar 
as long as the latter wished to remain; and no master or scholar was to sublet 
any lodgings at a price higher than the one he paid to the proprietor. 

A.19.d.* Bull of Pope Innocent IV at Lyons, 3 Nones of March, 5th of his 
pontificate (1247), addressed to the chancellor of the University requesting him 
to deputize, on behalf of the University, the assessors of lodgings belonging to 
the religious and secular clerks in the city, with the further provision that if 
they could not find laymen to do the assessing that they utilize the services of 
especially designated clerks, under penalty of excommunication if they violated 
this Bull. Register 103(97), fol. sgr; 104(98), p. 106; now missing from the 
Carton. 

A.19.e. Another Bull of Pope Innocent IV at Lyons, Ides of May, 11th of his 
pontificate addressed (1253) to the University, prohibiting the masters and 
scholars from renting houses and schools without the consent of those who had 
formerly rented them. 

A.19.f* Another Bull of Innocent IV, 3 Kal. June, gth year of his Pontificate 
(1251), addressed to the university chancellor, and relating to the same subject 

as A.1g9.d._ Register 103(97), fol. 613 104(98), pp. 106-107; also missing 
from the Carton, 
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A.19.g. Letters of Friar Jacques Nuseratione, bishop of Praenestre, and papal legate, 
addressed to the chancellor of Paris, asking him to prohibit masters and scholars 
of the University from undertaking to rent houses to the prejudice of those who 
had formerly rented them. Kal. April, 1239. 

A.19.h. ‘Three Bulls of Pope Gregory IX on one page of parchment; collated with 
their originals by the abbot of Ste Genevieve in the year 1244: 


1. Issued by Gregory IX at Assissi, 3 Nones of June, the 2nd year of 
his pontificate (1228), addressed to the archbishop of Reims, the bishop of 
Senlis, and to the dean of St Quentin, in the diocese of Noyon, and relating to 
the differences between the University and the chancellor, over the licensing 
and over the regulations for disputations and lectures. 

2. Issued by Gregory IX, at Viterbo, 2 Ides of June, 11th of his ponti- 
ficate (1237), prohibiting excommunication of any master or scholar of the 
university. 

3. Issued by Gregory IX, at Viterbo, 17 Kal. July, 11th of his pontificate 
(1237), requiring that the religious and secular clerks submit to the assessing 
or evaluation of their houses by the University and city deputies. “Together 
with these three Bulls is the letter of friar Jacques Nuseratione, bishop of Prae- 
nestre, addressed to the chancellor on the subject covered by A.19.g. above, 
and also in the year 1239. 

A.1g.1. Statutes of the University, 1277, regarding lodgings. 

A.19.k. Vidimus of the year 1311 by the provost of Paris of the letters of King 
Philip IV requesting that the masters and scholars of the university be freed 
from the cens and rentes owed on their lodgings since 1299. 

A.19.l. Copy of the Vidimus of letters of Philip IV addressed to the provost of 
Paris prohibiting the bourgeoisie of Paris from taking any cens or rentes from the 
scholars residing in the houses, for the year 1299. ‘The intent was to assess or 
tax the proprietor, not the residents. Vzdimus is dated 1300 by Guillelmus 
Thiboust, guard of the provost of Paris. 


Carton 4, 4¢ /iasse: Register 104(98), pp. 117-. 

A.21.a.*  Vidimus dated May 24, 1343, at Paris, Ste Genevieve, of the Bull of 
Gregory IX, giving permission to the masters of the University to call a cessation 
of lectures whenever one of their number was imprisoned; and ordering the 
bishop of Paris to render justice and to free prisoners without péage or geslaye 5 
as well as forbidding the imprisonment of a scholar for debt. At the Lateran, 
Ides of Apr., 5th of his pontificate (1231). “This is no longer in the Carton. 

A.21.b. Letters of the University addressed to the mayor, échevins, consuls, and 
burgomasters of the city, and of the diocese of Liége, informing them that 
Jean de Breyne, a scholar at Paris, had suffered from theft and injury at the hands 
of some ruffians who had taken refuge in the city. 

A.21.c. Letters patent of King Philip [II], in consequence of other similar 
injuries on the persons of five scholars, for which among others the provost of 
Paris is accused, and he is to be punished by perpetual imprisonment or submit 
to the ordeal by water. Includes Vidimus by Guillaume de Thiboust, guard of 


13* 
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the provost, 12.99, of the letters of Philip II; of Louis 1X, 1229; of Philip ITI, 
Jan. 5, 1270; and of Philip IV, May 7, 1290. 

A.21.d. Statutes of the University, April (1253), providing for the sagefuarding by 
all masters and scholars of the ordinances and apostolic privileges, in the suit 
against the night guards for their injuries to the scholars. For these crimes 
two of the night guards were dragged through the streets and public thorough- 
fares of Paris and were then hanged; while others were sent into exile. Sept. 
1253, justice rendered by order of Alfonso, Count of Poitiers. 

A.21.e. Letters of King Philip III designating the provost of Paris as the defender 
of the masters and scholars from all injuries and violence, in the year 1276. 

A.21.f. Act of the Chapter of Paris; and the request of the University, made as a 
result of the killing of a scholar, at the hands of clerks of the church of Notre 
Dame, April 9, 1286 (Chart., 11, no. 534). 

A.21.g. Letter of the University to the bishop of Paris, requesting him to confer 
Holy Orders on Guy Domaru, master in medicine, who had been provided 
with a university chapel of 20 pounds rent. For the year 1295 (Chart., 1, 
no. 594). 

A.21.h. Another letter of King Philip IV, of the year 1296, addressed to the 
bailiff of Vermandois or his deputy, in regard to the 1100 Parisian pounds, 
granted on Febr. 18, 1296, as an indemnity for the killing of Simon de Messinis, 
a scholar. The University reported that the money had not yet been paid and 
requested that this be done as quickly as possible. 

A.21.i1. Letters of Philip IV at Paris, 1296, in regard to the preceding. 

A.21.k. Letters of King Philip IV to the provost of St Quentin, in regard to the 
above, Jan. 18, 1297. 

A.21.l. Other letters of King Philip IV of France, on the same matter, Dec. 
1297. 

A.21.m. Decree of the University against Guillaume Thiboust, officer of the 
provost of Paris, for holding prisoner, Guillaume le Petit, a regent master of 
arts, and for releasing him only after a long detention and after he had been 
exposed to the public gaze; and for refusing to relinquish him to his lawful 
judge, the bishop of Paris. May 19, 1301 (Chart., 11, no. 619). 

A.21.n. Letters of King Philip IV to the provost of Paris in favor of the masters 
and scholars and requesting that no injury be done them. March 25, 1312. 

A.21.0. Letters of King Philip VI, addressed to the bailiffs of Vermandois, 
Amiens, and to the provost of Paris, prohibiting them from taking any masters 
or scholars to serve in the garrisons of war, in the king’s service, or for that of the 
queen and the princes of France. Febr. 13, 1345. 

A.21.p. Communication sent to the Cordeliers, Mar. 18, 1350, by a notary on the 
differences that had arisen, on the one hand between the University, and the 
bishop and the official of Paris, on the other, because of the imprisonment of 
Friar Pierre Bersuire, religious. (Du Boulay 1v, 320.) 

A.21.q. Vidimus of the Chatelet by Hugh Aubriot, guard of the provost of Paris, of 
letters by King Charles V, of May 9, 1371, regarding the complaints by 
regent masters against the sergeants of the Chatelet who had wounded scholars 
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and university clients and had aroused popular insurrection against them, con- 
trary to their oath to protect the university and all its clients. 

A.21.r.  Arrét of Parlement of Mar. 10, 1384, on the subject of the procés by the 
University against Jean Turpin who had had a scholar imprisoned. 

A.21.s. Letters of King Charles VI, May 16(?), 1408, for the restoration of two 
scholars who had been hanged at Montfaucon. Seal still intact. 

A.21.t. Procés verbal of everything that took place in the above. May 16, 1408. 
The letters are reported here. (Du Boulay v, 146.) | 

A.21.u. University request for redress to the king on the injuries received from the 
provost of Paris. “The petition was made by the rector and the other university 
masters in the procession, at the time of the injuries. No date given. 

A.21.x.  Arrét of the royal Council of Jan. 5, 1444, by which King Charles VII, at 
the request of the rector, ordered the provost of Paris to receive the depositions 
on the subject of the above injuries. 

A.21.y. University decision to exclude from its association, Jean Berson, the 
lieutenant of the provost, his consort and their descendants, to the fourth genera- 
tion for the excesses committed against the University. Without date, but from 
the following arrét it appears that the document is of the year 1452. 

A.21.z. <Arrét of Parlement of June 20, 1453, against several individuals who had 
maltreated the rector on his way from the residence of the provost, Robert 
d’Estouteville, where he had gone to ask for the return of some scholars 
who had been imprisoned on the provost’s orders. 

A.21.aa. Continued difficulties in the year 1557, between the University and the 
abbey of St Germain des Prés over the Pré aux clercs. (Du Boulay, vi, 49.) 


Carton 4, s¢ Hasse: Register 103(97), fols. 69v—; 104(98), pp. 127-. 

A.22. Suspension, and cessation of lectures, sermons, and restoration of lectures. 
7 pieces in parchment. 

A.22.a. Decree of the University of Paris, Mar., 1228, forbidding masters and 
scholars in the city or diocese of Paris to study, or to teach, and ordering them 
not to resume these functions in the city for six years, if no satisfaction for their 
grievances was received. 

A.22.b. Another decision of the University, April, 1253, with provisions for 
dispersal and cessation of lectures over the imprisonment of four scholar clerks 
and one lay servitor resulting in the death of one scholar. 

A.22.c. Decision of the University, July 6, 1281, to resume lectures, at the personal 
request of the king. 

A.22.bb. Letters of June 2, 1453, addressed to the Council of the Parlement, 
regarding the strained relations between the scholars and the provost because of 
the killing of a scholar and the wounding of several others. 

A.22.bbb. The University’s request to the Parlement that it register the letters of 
the king in regard to the provost and his deputy, Jean Berson, June 18, 1453. 

A.22.bbbb. Extract of the Registers of Parlement. A document in parchment 
relating to the following: 

1. An arrét in favor of the University and against several individuals. See 
above A.21.z. 
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2. Another arrét, of Sept. 12, 1453, against several individuals similarly 
condemned to give an honorable oath, to the university. 

3. Clause extracted from the privilege mentioning cessations registered by 
Parlement. 

4. Request by the rector and the University after the pronouncement of 
the last arrét to demand that the officers of the Chatelet and the others named 
be suspended, dated Sept. 19, 1453. Also the request that Robert d’Estouteville, 
provost, and his deputy, Jean Berson, be dismissed. (Extracts from the Regis- 
ters of Parlement.) 

5. On another parchment attached to the first are two other extracts of 
arréts relating to the above. 


Carton 4, 6¢ liasse: Register 103(97), fols. (71); 104(98), pp. 132-133. 

A.25. Renunciations made by the Chapter of Laon. 

A.25.a. Letters of the Chapter of Laon, Jan. 9, 1449, by which it renounced its 
right to benefices granted in prejudice of the privileges of the University of Paris 
(Du Boulay, v, 553). 

A.25.b. Letters of the Chapter of Laon similar to the above, Dec. 17, 1449 
(Du Boulay, v, 553). 


Carton 4, 7° Hasse: Register 103(97), fols. (71)—73r; 104(98), pp. 133-136. 
A.26. Copies of letters drawn up in general congregation by the University. 
A.26.a. Letters on the Franciscan rule of poverty, no date; in parchment. 
A.26.b. Letters on benefices for university clients, in parchment. 

A.26.c. Another letter on benefices, no date given. 


Carton 4, & Hasse: Register 103(97), fols. 72r-73v; 104(98), pp. 134-136. 

A.27. Letters sent by the University in favor of several participants. 

A.27.a. University letter to Pope John requesting a benefice for Johannes de 
Porte (Jean Deports), regent master in the Faculty of Medicine. 

A.27.b. University letter in favor of a scholar. “The writing is too faded to 
decipher it. 

A.27.c. University letter recommending for a benefice, master Pierre de Prunino, 
‘the very celebrated’ doctor in Canon Law. 

A.27.d. University letter to the Chapter of Beauvais in regard to the election of a 
new bishop. April 25. 

A.27.e. Letters of King Philip IV, for Febr. 25, 1296, at Paris, to all the judges 
and officers to defend and protect all scholars of Paris or Orléans; also their 
messengers and their money. 

A.27.f. University letter to the pope in regard to Thomas Bourchord, of the diocese 
of Bayeux, who had spent a long time at the papal curia in a vain hope of 
receiving an ecclesiastical benefice. . 

A.27.g. Copy in parchment of letters sent to the Holy See, written at Paris, Jan. 
8 (no year is indicated), in which the pope is petitioned to send a decree or 
explanation of the clause entitled ‘Canonice Institutis.’ 
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Part II. Carton 5, 7 Hasse: Register 103(97), fols. 76r-79v; 104(98), pp. 
139-146. 

B.1. On the jurisdiction of the University, containing 20 items. 

B.1.a. Act of Febr. 13, 1261, by which ‘Laurentius dictus de Ghissina’ was 

_ restored to the body of the University after payment of a fine of 40 Parisian 
pounds. 

B.1.b.* Letters of the University containing appeals under the name of the rector, 
Guillaume, Febr. 13, 1261. ‘This is no longer in place. 

B.1.c. Action of the University at the Mathurins in which four doctors of Theo- 
logy took the oath to support the statutes and to uphold the privileges of the 
University, in the year 1318. The doctors included a Jacobin, a Cordelier, 
a Cistercian, and an Augustinian. 

B.1.d.* Sentence of the University, in 1314, by which Guillaume Bocelli, because 
he refused to obey the decision rendered against him by the rector and the four 
proctors of the nations, was declared to be an infamous perjurer, and was 
suspended from the University, with deprivation of all privileges and rights of 
the association. Pate 

B.1.e. Sentence rendered, in the year 1319, against Jean Morel, for his acts 
against other scholars in the Pré aux Clercs, and his other ‘sacrilegious acts.’ 
He was therefore expelled, declared contumacious, and was excommunicated 
and deprived of his privileges. 

B.1.f.* Letters of the University, May 25, 1321, by which Elias de Orleiaco was 
declared an infamous perjurer, and was deprived of all his privileges and 
liberties, also of his benefices and immunities. (No longer available.) Register 
Mo genOle GOV: 1045. p. PAL: 

B.1.g. University statutes, 1322, requiring masters of the University to appear 
without their avocats (lawyers), and proctors before the deputies of the Uni- 
versity. 

B.1.h. Letters of the University, Aug. 3, 1329, to all masters regarding the con- 
demnation rendered against Jean Fourbeur, a scholar; and the contumacy 
of the bishop of Paris, Hugh de Besoures, for which he is suspended from the 
University. 

B.1.i. Action of the University on the appeal of Jean de Furis, a scholar clerk, or 
‘pretendu scholar,’ against the university decision against him, because he had 
not reported to the rector and because, on Aug. 3, 1344, he was reported to have 
abused his privileges as a member of the University. 

B.1.k. Sentence of 1336(1337), of the rector of the University on the contest 
between George d’Ast, proctor, M. Henry d’Ast, doctor of Law, and Friars 
Pierre and Jean Chisy, also scholars, for having taken a scholar’s possessions to 
pay for the rent of a house in which he was lodged. ‘The verdict rendered in 
the case required a return of the scholar’s belongings; and was made with the 
advice of the proctors. 

B.1.1. University decisions made, Mar. 5, 1350, after Robert de Villette had 
certified in full university congregation that Pierre Bersuire was his student. 

B.1.m. Declaration, Aug. 27, 1372, made by the provisor of the Collége de 
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Tournai, and touching on the establishment of a bursar(boursier) of the College 
for relations with the University. 

B.1.n. Decision, Sept. 5, 1386, rendered at the assembly of the University, held at 
the Collége des Bernardins, by the rector, on Melot de Brolio, and the Faculty 
of Law. 

B.1.0.-B.1.t. These are on the 16th—17th cent. 

B.1.v. Decision of the University on the subject of the dispute in the College de 
Boissy. (Published by Du Boulay v, 93-95.) 


Carton 5, 2¢ /iasse: Register 103, fols. 8o0r—81v; 104, pp. 147-149. 


B.1.dd. Suspension (Privatio) of Jean Morel, soldier, and under oath to the 
University, for his disturbance at the Pré aux Clercsin 1319. “This document 
is the same as B.1.e., above. 

B.2.a. Citations of the University to appear at the Mathurins and appeals inter- 
jected, May 1276. Five or six citations continuing from one day to another, 
at the request of M. Odoyde Belleval, against M. Guillaume Rigault who was 
required to appear before the official of the Curia at Paris, to report on a 
defamatory /ibellus. March 1266, first citation. 

B.2.b. Citation made in person by the rector of the University to the dean of the 
Faculty of Theology, March 7, 1296. 

B.2.c.-B.2.d. Other citations of Sept. 1, 1354, eal 2, 1386, to Jean Blanchard. 

B.2.e. “This pertains to the sixteenth century, 1568. 

B.2.bb.—B.2.bbbbbb, for the dates 1354, Aug. 25, Sept. 1, 3, 5, on the case of 
Reginaldus, advocate of the king. 


Carton 5, 3¢ tasse, Register 103, fols. 82-3; 104, pp. 150-154. 

B.3. On the Conservator and officers of the Conservator of Apostolic Privileges. 

B.3.a. Bulls of Pope John XXII, 9 Kal. July, year 9, of his reign (1324), 
addressing the abbot of St Denis, on the exacting of duties on salt and on 
fines assessed against the supposzti (clients) of the University. 

B.3.b. Bull of Pope Clement VII to the effect that bachelors were not to pay any 
fee to the chancellor for licenses or places; and that those who did so were to be 
deprived of their degrees and the chancellor would be required to pay a three- 
fold fine to the university. 

B.3.c. On the observance of the above communication addressed to the bishops of 
Senlis and the abbots of Ste Geneviéve and of St Denis. 

B.3.d. Bull of Gregory IX, addressed to the archbishop of Reims, to the bishop 
of Senlis, and to the dean of St Quentin, for the preservation of the Concordat 
made between the chancellor of the Chapter of Paris and the University. 

B.3.e. Bull of Alexander IV, 4 nones of Aug., year 5 of his pontificate (1258), 
addressed to the chancellor of Ste Geneviéve prohibiting the granting of degrees 
or licenses to anyone without an examination and the approval of the examiners. 

B.3.f. Memoir or report to the canons and Chapter of Notre Dame of Paris, on the 
part of the University, in the ending of the differences between them, on the 
subject of a canon of St Benedict, who had died intestate, Febr. 28, 1336. The 
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University maintained that the disposition of the canon’s belongings belonged 
by right to it. : 

B.3.g. Ratification by Pope Gregory IX of the accord reached between the Uni- 
versity and the bishop, chancellor, and Chapter of Paris, on the granting of 
licenses by the chancellor, Aug. [8], 1228. 

B.3.h. Complaints against the Conservator of apostolic privileges, the bishop of 
Senlis. Letter of Commiuttimus of the abbot of St Denis. “The Conservator 
(bishop of Senlis) had refused to take the oath to the rector of the University. 
Among the letters is inserted the Bull of Pope John XXII, dated 11 Kal. July, 
year 9 of his pontificate, 1324(?), recording the complaint by the University 
regarding the exactions, abuses, and excesses committed by the Conservator and 
his officers. And in it, there was reiterated the necessity of the Conservator’s 
taking the oath to the rector of the University, 1328. 

B.3.i. The decision of Etienne, Cardinal Priest of St John and St Paul, and 
nuntius of the Holy See, Jan. 27, 1347, by which he composed the difference 
between the bishops of Paris and of Senlis. 

B.3.k. Declaration of the masters, regent and non-regent, of the four Faculties, 
Oct. 20, 1385, asserting that they did not wish to prejudice the rights of the 
Chancellor. 

B.3.1.* Bull of John XXII, requiring all officers of the Court of the Conservator 
to take an oath in the hands of the rector of the University, on the Holy Scrip- 
tures, to uphold the university privileges. Not now in the Carton. Register 
104, p. 154. 

B.3.m. Letters of Charles V, Mar. 18, 1366, on the Court of the Conservator of 
Privileges. Extracted from the Registers of Parlement. 


Carton 5, 4° /iasse: Register 104, pp. 155-170. 

B.4. On the differences between the University and the Cathedral Chapter. 19 
articles. 

B.4.a. Concordat or settlement of the above differences, point by point. 

B.4.b. Vidimus dated Mar. 15, 1307, by the guard of the provost of Paris at the 
Chatelet, of the letters of King Philip in favor of the University in the quarrel 
with the Dean of the Chapter over the disposal of the belongings of a scholar 
who was a canon and who had died intestate. See above. 

B.4.c. Vidimus of a copy of a Bull of Clement V, 3 Kal. of Aug., year 4 of his 
pontificate, 1309, in regard to the above case. “The abbot of St Victor was 
designated to receive the belongings of Robert of Laon(Ledun), a canon of 
Paris. 

B.4.d. Deputy Pierre for the Conservator, in reference to the preceding, and 
against the dean of the Chapter of Paris, 1326. 

B.4.e. Another act on the same matter, 1326. 

B.4.f. Concordat, dated June 10, 1326, between the University and the Chapter 
on the above. 

B.4.g. Report on the above, by the dean of the Chapter, on the last day of Febr., 
1326. Also a copy of a report on the above prepared by the king’s officers or 
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men for the king and at hiscommand. Appeal had been made to Rome. ‘The 
accord was renewed by the bishop of Senlis, and others, Mar. 1, 1340; and by 
the king, May 6 (April 19), 1340. 

B.4.h.—B.4.s. These all relate to the compromise or Concordat relating to the above, 
1340 to 1344. 

B.4.t. The final accord between the rector and the University, on the one hand, 
and of the dean and Chapter of Paris, on the other, through the good offices of 
the king, Nov. 13, 1344. “The dean and the Chapter were to remain exempted 
from the taz//e and from subyentions levied by the University. However, 
there was to be paid at one time to the University a sum of 40 Parisian pounds in 
gold florins of Florence, provided this had papal approval. Dec. 19, 1344. 

B.5.* On the differences between the monks of St Germain des Prés and the Uni- 
versity. “This whole section has been transferred from the University archives 
to the Archives nationales, see above; Register 103, fols. gor—g4r; 104, pp. 
163-169. B.5.a.* Remonstrances and complaints by masters and scholars of 
the University to the papal legate, no date. B.5.b.* Contract between the 
University and Thomas, abbot of St Germain des Prés, 1254. “These docu- 
ments run to B.5.g.* in the year 1448. 


Carton 5, s¢ /iasse: Register 103, fol. g5r—; 104. pp. 170-. 

B.6. On acts concerning the University, the chancellor, and the Cathedral 
Chapter of Paris, and of Ste Geneviéve. Contains 50 items, in parchment. 

B.6.a. Pope Clement VII, on the oath to be taken by the bachelors who wish to be 
licensed. “They were to be freed from the necessity of taking the oath of 
obedience to the chancellor, in accord with the pope’s wishes, as set forth May 
17, 11 of his pontificate (1388). 

B.6.b. “The Concordat of Nov. 1213, between the chancellor and the masters and 
scholars. 13th cent. parchment. 

B.6.c. Act of appeal by the rector, Pierre of St Amour, and the four Nations, 
against the chancellor, in the year 1281. 

B.6.d. Copy of the action taken by Simon de Coquina, apostolic notary, on the 
abuses by the chancellor, Berthault de St Denis, against the privileges granted by 
Pope Gregory IX. Ides of Aug. (Aug. 6) 1290. (Chart., 1, p. 44.) 

B.6.e. Memoirs and writings in parchment to sustain the suit (proces), between the 
Faculty of Arts, and Chancellor Philip. Articles against the chancellor in a 
parchment roll of the 13th cent. The end is mutilated and the date is lacking. 

B.6.f. Act of presentation of the oath taken in person by the chancellor, Oct. 26 
(or 27), 1349. Clement VI, year 8 of his pontificate (Du Boulay, 1Vv, 
318-310). 

B.7.* 12 items on parchment concerning the differences between the Jacobins and 
the University. Notin the present carton. Register 103, fols. 971—g9v; 104, 
pp. 174-178. 

B.7.a.—B.7.k, on the subject, indicated in preceding item, for the years, 1255 and 1402, 
are now in the Arch. nat. M 67B, nos. 41, 42, 43. See above. 

B.8. Differences between the University and the bishop of Le Mans. 
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B.8.a. Arrét on the above, April 11, 1373. 

B.9.* ‘Titles concerning the house and Chapter of Thomas du Louvre, one item on 
parchment, without date. Not in the present carton. Register 103, fol. 
TOCv; 102, p. 180. 

B.9.a.*—B.9.b.* Proctors of the University, May 14, 1233. 


Carton 5, 6 liasse: Register 103, fols. to1r—-103r; 104, pp. 181-183. 
B.10. Nominations to benefices for graduates in Canon law, twoarticles. B.10.a.— 
B.10.1._ All the items are of the 16th cent. 


Carton 5, 7° Hasse: Register 103, fols. 104r-107V; 104, pp. 185-205. 

B.11. Indemnities and various civil suits involving the University. “This is on 
the 16th cent. 

B.12. Differences between the University and the Jesuits, 1549-1651. 

B.13.a. On civil suits involving the University at Paris, March 1284. In one 
plece in parchment. Vidimus of the official, May(?), 1284. 

B.14. Differences, arréts, and other articles relating to the jurisdiction and 
discipline of the University, all of the 17th cent. 


Part III. Carton 6(7), z7¢ Hasse: Register 103, fols. 11 1r—113r3 104, pp. 209-212. 

C.1. Services, masses, and vigils for the University. Right of burial by the 
Jacobins. Statutes of the University for the above and regarding university 
assemblies. 

C.1.a. “T'wo acts of 1221 and 1275. “The University statute for the celebration 
of the feast of St Nicholas by a solemn mass. Dated 1221, with parts of the 
seals of the Faculty of Theology remaining. Inspeximus by the prior of the 
Dominicans, 1275, and his approval and confirmation. 

C.1.b. Statute of 1288, at St Julien le Pauvre in regard to the attendance of all 
university masters at the funeral of a regent master. 

C.1.c._ Admonition to the abbot of Ste Geneviéve, 1318, on the need to keep secret 
the negotiations of the University. 

C.1.d. Conclusions in the University statute, 1318, to the effect that no master 
was to enter the congregations of the University until he had first taken the 
oath to preserve the privileges, statutes, laws, liberties, and laudable customs of 
the University and that he would not reveal any of its secrets. Nov. 1318. 
(Chart., 11, no. 774, pp. 226-227; and no. 776, p. 227.) 

C.1.e. Letters of Jan. 2, 1452, Friar Bernardus Lautrece of the Church of 
the Mathurins, Paris, of the Order of the Holy Trinity, on the sum of 10 


Parisian pounds. 


Carton 6(7), 2¢ /rasse: Register 103, fol. 115r3 104, p. 215. 
C.2. Relics and other gifts given to the University. 1 piece in parchment, 
March 2, 1505. 


Carton 6(7), 3¢ /iasse: Register 103, fols. 115-1171; 104, pp. 216-219. 
C.3. Permissions to the University to accept legacies, and testamentary donations. 
Legacies and donations. 7 pieces in parchment. 
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C.3.a. Permission by the Bull of Benedict XII, in the year I of his pontificate, 
Sept. 20, 1335, given to the University to receive legacies. Gift by Etienne 
Admirati, canon of Besangon, of 1100 pounds, on behalf of the deceased Guido 
da Vileta. 

C.3.b. Vidimus of the provost of Paris of letters patent of Charles, Dauphin, on the 
two arpents of wood to be used for closing the Rue du Fouarre for the Faculty 
of Arts, June 4, 1362. Jean Bernier, Provost. 

C.3.c. On various legacies, May 8, 1433, of which M. Etienne de la Charité, who 
appears to have been the king’s secretary, served as trustee, on the University’s 
behalf. 

C.3.d. 7 pounds to the University, Jan. 29, 1408. 

Cae. Other lesactes: Auge 1 410, 

Coa Gaul 20 A 

Coe y Ae eo 5a 

C23 leaViata es aa 

C.4.* On the Pré aux Clercs. ‘The titles, contracts, procedures, serving to justify 
the receipts of cezs and rents that the university has a right to collect on the 
houses built in the extent of the seigneury of the Pré aux Clercs, 23 articles. 
Omitted in the present carton. All are of the 16th—17th cent. : 1540-1689. 


Carton 6(7), 4° /tasse: Register 104, pp. 287-288. 


Foundations of Bourses and Statutes of Individual Colleges 


C.5.a. Foundation, in Oct. 1266, by Nicholas, archdeacon of the church of 
‘Tournai in Flanders, for sending, during his lifetime, five masters who spoke 
Flemish (Flamand) to study theology in Paris. After the archdeacon’s death, 
the bishop of Tournai was to name the five masters. 

C.5.b. Inspeximus by the official of the curia of Paris, dated Aug. 26, 1393, of the 
foundation by Stephen, archbishop of ‘Fours, of 12 boursiers of the Collége de 
‘Tours, in 1333. 

C.5.c.  Inspeximus by the official, Aug. 31, 1393, of the statutes of the Collége de 
‘Tours of 1338. 

C.5.cc. Collége de Mignon: 4 pieces. 

C.5.ccc. Inventory of utensils, etc., left by Robert Mignon to the College. Tran- 
script, April 25, 1343. 

C.5.cccc. Copy of a document dated at Paris, July, 1353, whereby King John of 
France recognized the grant by Master Jean Mignon, clerk and councilor of 
the king, and master of the Chambre des comptes, in his last will and testament, 
of money for the foundation of a college for 12 scholars. 

C.5.ccccc. Itemized list of things left to the scholars of the college by the two 
brothers Jean and Robert Mignon. 

C.5.d. ‘Transcription, in parchment, of the testament of Guillaume, for the bishop 
of Autun, and the foundation of a college, Oct. 13, 1344. ‘The public docu- 
ment is by Pierre de Brie. 

C.5.e. On the Collége St Nicholas du Louvre (de Lupara), dated Febr. 13, 1349, 
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and March 31, 1350, with the Inspeximus of the University, Apr. 12, 1350, 
and with most of the seal intact. 

C.5.f. Foundation of the College for Britons by Marie de St Paul, Countess of 
Pembroke, with 500 lb. of rent, June 23, 13563; with most of the seal intact. 

C.5.g. Extracts in parchment of a testament of Robertus de Iussiaco, canon of St 
Germain d’Auxerre, Sept. (?) 6, 1363. Vidimus, Sept. 12, 1371, by Hugh 
Aubriot, guard of the provost. 

C.5.h. Sentence of the Provost of Paris, Conservator of the privileges, on the 
contest between M. ‘Thibaut and his brother, Dante Pierre, rector of the Uni- 
versity, and Pierre Guevoilt . . . over the legacy to found a college, Sept. 23, 
1368. The document is very faded. 

C.5.1. Donation to the University by the bishop of Cambrai, Sept. 26, 1368, noted 
by master Thibaut, and Dante Pierre, rector of the University. 

C.5.1. Decision at the Chatelet, Sept. 28, 1368, of Hugh Aubriot, guard of the 
provost of Paris, to the masters and scholars in regard to Masters Thibaut, 
Dante Pierre, rector of the University, and master Jehan Maubert, the papal 
collector, in the diocese of Reims. 

C.s5.m. College d’Autun: legacies to the College, Aug. 28, 1398, by Oudard de 
Moulinier. 

C.5.n. On the College d’Autun, in the year 1398. 

C.5.0. On the College d’Autun, in the year 1403, Dec. 8. Inspeximus of the 
official of Paris. 

C.5.p. Articles on the Collége des Lombards, 17th cent. 

C.5.q.* Copies of the collation made on Sept. 25, 1682, of the ancient foundation of 
the College des Lombards, in 1392 (C.5.bb). 

C.5.1*-C.5.s*. “These are not in the Carton. 

C.6.* Letters relating to foundations of benefices for presentation by the Uni- 
versity. “These, also, are no longer in the Carton. Register 103, fol. 139r ff. 3 
104, pp. 306 ff. Originally, according to the Registers, there were 25 pieces 
in this collection, of which there were 4 arréts relating to the curé of St Cosmas 
ane a Chapel of St André des Arcs; and a container of papers and titles. 

C.6.a.* Letters patent of King Philip IV, July, 1286, eee 40 pounds rent 
for chapels from the receipts of the Chatelet. 

C.6.b.*  Vidimus, July, 1278, on the Foundation of two chapels by the abbey of 
St Germain. This is now in Arch. nat. M 67A, no. 1. 

C.6.c.* Letters patent of Charles VI, Sept. 1417, relating to the university com- 
plaint that the receptor-general was not paying the 60 lb. rent due for the three 
chaplains from the receipts of the Chatelet. “This and the following, to C.6.f., 
are covered by Du Boulay, Les bénéfices, pp. 21 ff. 

C.6.d.* University declaration at the Mathurins, 1289, on benefices. 

C.6.e.* Compromise between the University and the dean of the Chapter of Paris 
on the right of presentation to the chapels of St Germain des Prés. 1289. 

C.6.f.* Bull of Clement VI, June 19, 1345, confirming the transactions between 
the abbot of St Germain des Prés and the religious of the abbey, on one hand, 
and of the masters and scholars of the University, on the other. 
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C.6.g.* Concordat made, Nov. 15, 1423, between the abbot of St Germain and 
the religious, and the University, on the presentation to the two chapels of St 
André des Arcs and of St Cosmas. 

C.6.h.* Copy of a Vidimus, 1289, on the foundation of a chapel, made by Friar 
Richard Chélet, a Franciscan, penitentiary of Jean, Cardinal of St Cecilia. 
Provision was made for the building of a Chapel with 20 Parisian lbs. for the 
payment of the chaplain. For this and the following, see Du Boulay, 
Les Bénéfices, pp. 10-12. 

C.6.1.* Accord between the University and the friars. Same as preceding. 

C.6.k.* Letters of Philip IV in the form of an arrét for 20 lb. Paris. from the 
Cardinal for the foundation of a chapel, Nov. 1289. 

C.6.1. Patents of Philip IV, Oct. 1298, by which 1000 Ib. are to be paid for the 
foundation of 4 chapels for prayers to be said for Simon des Messenis, regent in 
arts, who had been killed, and for all other masters and scholars who had been 
killed. Right of patronage to belong to the University. 

C.6.1(2). Another copy of the concession; and copies of the letters of King 
Philip IV, to the Count of Boulogne, March 1312; and of his letter of 
Noy. 1289, on the foundation of the chapel by Cardinal Jean of St Cecilia. 

C.6.m. Copy of another letter of King Philip IV, March 1301, in regard to the 
assignment of 60 Ib. Paris. of rent for the three chaplains whose chapels were 
founded by Guillaume de Lorme. 

C.6.n. Contract of 10 Ib. Paris. of the sale by master Guy Breton, physician, to the 
profit of Jean de Beaumont, bourgeois of Paris, of 9 lb. of the sum ceded to the 
said Breton, in 1300. 

C.6.0. Letters of March 1301, on property sold by Guillaume de Lorme to the 
University for the foundation of three chapels. 

C.6.p. Letters of concession of 40 Ib. rent to the University by King Philip IV, 
as Compensation for the injuries and excesses committed on the person of 
Philippe le Barbier, by the provost of Paris. The 40 lb. were to be used for 
the foundation of two chapels, Nov. 1304. 

C.6.q. Action of the University in general congregation at Mathurins, Aug. 26, 
1325, on the collation of a chapel at the nomination of the University, to be 
made by the deputies of each Faculty. 

C.6.r.* Transactions between the abbot and the religious of St Germain des 
Prés, on the one hand, and the University, on the other, before the Feast 
of St Peter and St Paul, 1272, with a long account of the names of streets and 
of localities. 

C.6.s.* Letters of the University, respecting testaments of ‘446 florins d’or’ of 
Florence ; ‘70 florins d’or,’ etc., in the year 1347. Testament of M. Jean de 
Chela for the foundation of a chapel. 

C.6.t.* Also on the above. : 

C.6.u.* Concordat between the University and the abbot and religious of St 
Germain, made in 1368. 

C.6.x.*  Vidimus in parchment by the official of Paris of letters addressed to him by 
Pope Urban V, agreeing to the Concordat of Aug. 6, 1369. 
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C.6.y.* Concordat between the abbot and convent of St Germain des Prés, and 
the rector of the University, Sept 11, 1368. 

C.6.z.* Bull of declaration by Pope Benedict XIII, year 1 of his pontificate, to 
validate provision for Jean Toipet in the parish of St Germain, without pre- 
judicing the future right of the University to nomination and presentation, 4 
Ides of March (1394). 

C.6.aa.* Statutes of the University, Mar. 7, 1411, in the assembly at the Bernardins, 
by which it was asserted that the collation of benefices did not belong to the 
bishops (ordinaires). 

C.6.bb.* On the right of the University to nominate to the parishes of St Cosmas 
and St Damien, and to other benefices. 4 pieces, all 16th—17th cent. 

G7." Contracts a acquisition and of rent to the profit of the University, in six 
pieces; also missing from the present Carton. Register 103, fols. 1511-1541; 
TO4; PP- 325-329- 

C.7.a.* On the treaty of accord 1289. 

C.7.b.* Ona contract of 1299. 

C.7.c.* Ona contract of 1300. 

C.7.d.* Ona cession of Sept. 11, 1368. 

C.7.e.* Transactions for Sept. 11, 1369. 

C.7.f.* Edict of the King, 1566. 

C.8.* Various university transactions. Also missing from the present Carton. 
mepister 102, fol. 154V; 104, p: 331. 

C.9.* Various decisions, receipts, and cessions to the profit of several individuals. 
5 pieces in Beene Also missing from the Carton: Register 103, fols. 
154v—156r3 104, pp. 332-334. 

C.9.a.* Related to the year 1269. 

C.9.b.* Various legal matters, 1305. 

C.g.c.* Ona decision of [1307?]. 

70 PACE O11 208. 

eo. Contract, April 17, 1343. 

C.10.* Receipts for payments made by the University, one piece in parchment. 
These also now missing from the Carton. Register 103, fol. 156r; 104, p. 335. 

C.10.a.* Receipts for the year 1254. 

C.11.* Decree of the provost of Paris for the sum of goo lbs. due the University by 
Le Prestre, in the year 1610. One piece in parchment. Also missing from 
the Carton. Register 103, fols. 156v—157Vv. 

C.12.* Collection of pieces consisting of two pieces in paper, dated 1554. Also 
missing from the Carton. Register 103, fol. 158r—v. 

C.14.* Letter of the official of Paris. Certificate of the promise and of the oath 
that had been exacted from Jean Florie to the effect that if he should go back to 
his wife, he must resign. Dated 1290. ‘This, too, is missing from the Carton. 
Register 103, fol. 158v. 

Part IV. Carton 7(8). Register 103, fols. 159r—; 104, pp. 341-. 

D.1.a. Formula for electing the rector, late hand, 17th cent. 

D.2.a-b. On the summons or letters that the rector might send to the deans of the 
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three higher faculties. Act of 1279. Copy ofa letter by Simon, Cardinal of 
Ste Cecilia ; and the act of 1341, April 20, regarding the transaction between the 
rector and the Faculty of Arts and the dean of the Faculty of Theology settling 
the quarrel over the matter indicated above. 

D.3.a. Bull for a new university seal, addressed to the bishop of Senlis, by Pope 
Innocent IV, year 9 of his pontificate, 3 Kal. June. 

D.4.a. Emoluments from the rector’s seal for visas, passports, and for the trans- 
portation of books. Paper, dated 1564. Copy of arrét not signed. 

D.5.a—b.* On university assemblies. Bull of Alexander IV, 2 pieces, copies of 
the 16th cent., a. 1585. Formula for holding assemblies. Not in the Carton. 
Register 103, fol. 161V3 104, p. 345. 

D.6.a.—D.6.q. These are on the 16th century. “They contain the prohibitions 
against lectures being given by any who are not Catholic; also against the 
printing of any books that are contrary to the Catholic Faith. See Arch. 
nat. 67. 

D.7.a. Statute of the University prohibiting private lectures or teaching in the 
University, except in grammar and logic. One piece in parchment, dated 
1276: 

Desa: "Ball of Pope Benedict XII, Febr. 24, 1338, 5th of his pontificate, giving 
permission to the black monks to take degrees in the University. Copy in 
parchment. 

D.9.a. Statute of the Faculty of Arts. Statutes and regulations of the University 
concerning the method of reading and teaching philosophy. Penalty for 
violation fixed at deprivation of all honors, offices, etc., Dec. 10, 1355. 

D.g.b—c. “These are both on the 16th century. 

D.10. Four documents concerning the reform of the University. 

D.10.a, Prohibition against the reading of Aristotle. Decree of Simon, Papal 
legate, Aug. 1215. Copy and the Vidimus of the confirmation of the statute 
of Simon inserted in the rector’s book. 

D.10.b. Statute of 1215; reform measures dated 1215. 

D.10.c.*—-d.*¥ These are on the 16th cent., and are now missing from the Carton. 
Register 102, fol. 172v3; 104, pp. 359-360. 

D.11.a. Statute of the University, providing that scholars cannot leave their 
masters until the end of the year. One document in parchment, a. 1373. 
Inspeximus dated 1267(?). Penalty for violation of the statute, deprivation of 
all privileges. . 

D.12. Decrees of the University against debauched scholars. 4 documents. 

D.12.a. Bull of Innocent IV, addressed to the chancellor of Paris, requesting that 
he deprive of their privileges any scholars, who after three or four warnings, 
continued to bear arms. 

D.12.b. Decree of May 16, 1316, against those who abused their privileges as 
scholars. “I'he same decree is in A.7.b. and A.7.c. 

D.12.c. Decree of the University, February 8, 1339, in regard to bejauni or new 
scholars; and against those who required duties of entry and of welcome called 
‘bejaulnes,’ from the new scholars. 
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D.12.d. Decree of the University of 1341 in regard to bejauni and against the 
acquisition of anything from them not required from those already matriculated. 

D.13. Affairs of each nation or faculty to be carried on in the name of the entire 
University. “Iwo documents in parchment. 

D.13.a. Statute of the university assembly at St Julien-le-Pauvre, 1281. The 
masters there decided that what concerned the individual acts of a faculty should 
be considered an affair of the University since an attempt to divide and separate 
the interests of each faculty or nation from those of the entire University would 
result in the diminishing and enfeebling of their rights and privileges. 

D.13.b. Renewal of the statute of 1281. 

D.14.a.* University statute providing that regent masters are not to be married. 
One document, dated 1290. 

D.15.a. Acts and conclusions of the University at the Mathurins relating to the 
establishment of a notary for one year only to record the deliberations and 
conclusions of the University. One document in parchment. Acted upon in 
the Mathurins, in the year 1316 (Du Boulay, tv, 175, 176). 

D.16.a. Arrét of the court providing that the fiscal proctor of the University and 
the university scribe are to follow immediately after the rector. “Iwo docu- 
ments, which are dated 1586, and 1570. 

D.17.a*-e.* 5 documents dated between 1555-1564, relating to messengers, are no 
longer in the Carton. Register 103, fol. 177v3 104, pp. 370-371. 

D.18.a. Act of the official of Paris, dated Aug. 11, 1380, relating to booksellers, 
appraisers, members of boards of examiners, and illuminators. Contains 94 
documents, on paper and on parchment. By the act of Aug. 11, 1380, it 
appears that Jean Cauchon, bookseller, under oath to the University, had posted 
bond of 50 lb. Paris. See also Carton 11, dossier C, no. I. 

D.18.b. Act of the official by which Martin Clericii(?), parchment dealer and 
bookseller, took the oath to the University and put up a bond for the sum of 
50 lb. Paris. for the year 1378, May 209. 

D.18.c. Letters of the rector of the University for the office of /zbrartus, 
under oath to the University, Oct. 4, 1387. Sworn to by Jean Postel, 
Dera. 1387: 

D.18.d. Act of the official, in 1350, on the bond put up for surety by the /brartus, 
Nicholas Deseleues, alias Martel. See also Carton 11, dossier C. 

D.18.e. Another act of the same official containing protests on the surety bond, 
1316, by Godefroy de Bauer. 

D.18.f. University testimonial letters, Sept. 3, 1388, in favor of Simon Milon, 
librarius, and binder, under oath to the University. 

D.18.g. Letters of the University providing for the /brarius, Jacques de I’ Iadue, 
Oe 05-1201. 

D.18.h. Letters of the official for the bond of Ceroy Guileti, “brarius, for 1353. 

D.18.i. Act by the notary for the bond of Gaussel Voliav(?), Abrarius, Aug. 10, 
270: 

Disk. Another act on the bond for the Zbrarius of Troyes, Nicholas Guidez, 


1448, 
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D.18.1.—D.18.0. These relate to the bonds posted by the /brarius, in the years” 
13775 1379, 1389, 1392. 

D.18.p. Provision of the rector for the office of parchmenter and of sibrartus, 
Febr. 25, 1386. 

D.18.g. Another act of the official of Paris for 1350 containing similar provisions. 

D.18.r. Another act providing for a notary, Febr. 1(?), 1371. 

D.18.s.-D.18.x. Acts of the official of Paris, for the /brarius, 1323, 1378, 1342, 
1348. : 

D.18.y. Act of the rector for brarius and papetier, 1378. 

D.18.z., D.18.aa,; D.18.bb., .D.18.ce.,, Di18:dd.,) Dar d_cen 01S tee ene ee 
D.18.11, D.18.ii., D.18.mm., D.18.nn. These all relate to “braru and 
stationarit, for the. years, 1387 ; 13233 13895 12503113015 43255u0a7 29 
134.23 13773 13383 and 1328, respectively. 

D.18.00. See Carton II, no. 1, pp. 11-14. 45 acts by the University and 
the Chatelet on Arar and illuminators (1448). Include requirement that 
they give a bond and take the oath to the rector that they would not buy or 
sell books without the University’s permission under penalty of a fine of 40 or 
50 lb. if they failed to obey. 

D.18.pp. Act passed by the University for a /zbrarius under oath to the University 
who was obligated to pay the University up to 100 |b. for the repair of damages 
and losses by masters and scholars of the University to their books. Dated 1316. 

D.18.qq.—D.18.zz. These are all on regulations for Abrari, dated 1275, 1323, 
1338, 1342, 1377, 1408, and 1316, respectively. 

D.18.bbb. Articles providing for correction by the rector and others, and censure 
for abuses relating to “brariz, correctors, typesetters, and printers, and requiring 
them to submit to the control and discipline by the rector and the university 
members. Undated. 

D.18.ccc. Decree of the university, dated June 12, 1316, depriving the Abrari 
who have refused to take the oath to the rector of the University. The 
names of those involved are at the end of the act; also the names of the /brarii 
and other university officers who remained exempted from the faz/le. 

D.18.ddd. Letters of King Charles VI, June 20, 1411, addressed to the provost of 
Paris, by which in consideration for the privileges of the University, and to 
obviate abuses and inconveniences, he was requiring that /zbrari be forbidden to 
sell any books in Latin or French, without the approval and examination by the 
University. “The king similarly forbade all merchants, dealers, haberdashers, 
hardware merchants (ironmongers), and other venders from selling books. 

D.19. On parchment dealers. Containing 10 documents in parchment and six in 
paper. Register 103, fols. 186r—193r3 104, pp. (383)-(396). 

D.19.a. Copy on paper of the conclusions of the University on Sept. 14, 1416, on 
the privileges and authorization of the office of parchment dealer. 

D.19.b. Declaration of King Henry IV, on parchment dealers, 1547. 

D.19.c.-D.19.s. Documents for the 16th and 17th cent. : 

D.20.* On Papetiers. ‘This entire set is now missing from the Carton. 
Register 103, fol. 195r3 104, p. 397, originally included the following: 
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D.20.a.* Act of the University in an assembly at the Bernardins, March 11, 1414, 
containing injunctions to the makers, sellers, and buyers of paper in the city of 
‘Troyes, to refuse to pay the 12 deniers per pound on the sale of paper which the 
tax farmers were attempting to exact from them. ‘The act promised university 
support. 

D.20.b.* Copy of a request presented to the king by the University to obviate 
frauds in the sale and trafic in paper brought from Paris. ‘The king had 
erected the office of scribe, “brarius, or printer, and of a paper seller, a registrar 
or recorder, and a defacteur for the purpose of overseeing and controlling the 
trafic in paper. “The University, on this occasion, asked permission to name 
the persons to the above offices. No date given. 

D.20.c.* Remonstrances by the University to the king on the subjection of the 
paper dealers to imposts. No date. 

D.21.a. On writers (scribes), no date given, but the documents are 16th—17th 
cent. Contain the articles presented to the rector on the establishment, by 
order of the professors, of the office of scribe. (Register 103, fol. 197r; 104, 
p. 400.) | 

D.22.a. On French musicians and poets, dated 1570. 

D.23.a. Statute of the Faculty of Arts on discipline. (Register 103, fol. 2021; 


1O4, pe 4.02.) 
D.24. Committimus for the University against the Cardinals. Late. 


Carton 8, 2” iasse. Acts of the University against the preaching and mendicant 
friars. “Three documents. 

O.2.A.(1). University letters directed to the popes and prelates against the preach- 
ing friars. ‘Ex lib. rectoris univ. Paris,’ fol. 43r (Du Boulay, 111, 288-291). 

O.2.A.(2). On the same subject, July 31, 1256 (Du Boulay, 111, 309). 

O.2.A.(3). On the same subject, has four documents, relating to the year 1456, 
and dated May 22 and 24, Aug. 3 and 7, Dec. 15, and Febr. 18, respectively. 
All are printed by Du Boulay v, 601-602, 606, 607, 610, 611, and 614-616. 


Carton 8, 2¢ dasse, to & Hasse. Documents of the period after 1500 of which most 
are of the 17th and 18th centuries 


Carton 9, z”¢ Hasse. Privileges of the University, 15 documents, in copies except 
SCE 

Red? 2: 

1. Exemptions to masters and students, and to officers of the University, issued by 
Charles VI, April 25, 1420; with reference to his letter of April 18, 1420. 
Copied and collated, June 30, 1553. 

2. Confirmation of the privileges by Louis XI, Jan. 1461. The document is 
very faded. 

3. Louis XI’s grant of privilege to the scholars, June 26, 1467. 

4. Charles VIII’s confirmation of the privileges, March 1488, and his limitation 
of the numbers of university officers. Copy in parchment of the letters, too, 


meGhates. V1 for-jJan. 4, 1283. 
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5. Confirmation of the letters of Jan. 11, 1383, in March of 1458. A 17th cent. 
copy. ‘The original of the letter of Charles VI is in A.5.z.(1)3 and of Charles 
VIII, in A.5.mm(2), both in Carton 2. See above. 

Documents 6-15, all relate. to the 16th—18th centuries and are chiefly confirma- 
tions of privileges. 


Carton 9, 2¢ iasse. On benefices and properties of the University in general. 

6 documents in paper, nos. 16-21. 

16. Philip VI on the foundation of a chapel on the occasion of the killing of 
a scholar by the men and officers of the abbey of St Germain des Prés. A copy. 

17. Philip VI’s letters, Aug. 16, 1334, relating to the administration of justice and 
the collection of dues on the Prés aux Clercs. 

18. Copy of the declaration of the abbot of St Germain relating to the Pré aux 
Clercs, in the year 1402. 

19—21 are on the 18th cent. 


Carton 9, 3¢ /asse. On the benefices under the patronage of the University. 

22.(P.4.A.). Copy dated, Nov. 4, 1520, of the condemnation by the king of the 
Count of Savoisi, Sept. 12, 1404, to pay to the University 100 lb. of rent (Du 
Boulay, v, 108, 109; Félibien, Hust. de Parts., 1v, 547). 

23.(P.4.B.). Also on the above. 

24.(P.4.C.). On the demolition of the house of Savoisi; and the permission to 
rebuild it, in the year 1517. 

The remaining documents are related to the 16th—17th centuries. 


Carton 9, 4° /asse. Arréts of Parlement for the university police. With the 
exception of the first three documents, 50, 51, 52, the remainder are on the 17th 
century. 


Carton 9, s¢ /tasse, contains two printed memoirs, nos. 53, 54, on the celibacy of 
regent masters: 53. On the celibacy of members of the Faculty of Medicine ; 
and 54. On others. Both are of the 17th century. 


Carton 10, 2’ Hasse. On the affairs relating to St Germain des Prés, to the year 
1699, containing 17 documents. 


Carton 10, 2° asse. On the affair of Le Roux, in the years 1716-1717. 
Carton 10, 3¢ /asse. On Sorbonne theses, 17th—-18th century. 


Carton 10, 4° fasse. On the papal Bull, Unigenitos. 6 documents nos. 23-28. 

23. Arrét de la Cour de Parl. de Bret., Nov. 13, 1716. 

24. Mémotre presenté a son altesse royale, Monseigneur le Duc d’Orléans, Régent du 
Royaume pour la défense de l’université, contre un ‘Memoire de quelques Prélats 
de France.’ (2° ed. 4 Paris, 1717.) For the defense of the authority of the 
University, reference is made to the earlier exercise of such power by the Uni- 
versity, and to the decisions (p. 23) made in doctrinal matters; to the fact that 
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the University was formerly consulted by councils, by popes, by bishops, by 
kings, by parlements, and by the people. Refers also to papal confirmations of 
the University’s authority in the past, that is to confirmations by Innocent ITI, 
by Honorius ITI, Alexander IV, and Gregory IX. 

25-28. Letters and arréts of the king and Parlement, 1731, 1733, 1738. 


Carton 10, 5¢ /iasse. Jurisdiction of the University of Paris and the authority of the 
tribunal of the University. 4 documents, 3 in MS, 1 in print. 

29. On the jurisdiction of the councils and counsellors, going back to 1310. 
This work is printed (Du Boulay, 1v, 128, p. 572, Dissert. 5). 

29. bis. On the chancellor, 16th cent. 

30-31. On the 17th—18th cent. 


Carton 10, 6 /asse. Jurisdiction and authority of the rectors. 3 printed docu- 
ments, all after 1500: with nos. 32, 33, and 33 bis. No. 32, 18th cent., is by 
General Joly de Fleury. 


Carton 10, 7¢ asse. On the oaths to be taken by the rector and to the rector, on 
paper, of the 18th cent. Citation for proofs is made to the statutes of 1253, 
1328, 1318, and 1452. 8 documents numbered 34-41. 


Carton 10, 8 Hasse. Mandates of the rectors and of the faculties. 6 documents, 
numbered 42-47, all of them 17th cent. 


Carton 10, 9¢ dasse. On the University in general, and pertaining to faculties and 
nations; processions; etc. 16 documents, numbered 48-61, dated from 1504 to 


1723. 


Carton 10, r0¢ asse. On the rights of graduates. 28 documents numbered 62-89, 
all of the 16th—18th cent. No. 62, however, relates to the rotu/us and an act of 
June 28, 1412. The document is badly faded. 


Carton 11, Dossier C, no. 1. Cf. Carton 7(8), (D.18.a seq.), ‘Actes concernons le 
pouvoir et la direction de l’université de Paris, sur les escrivains des livres, et les 
imprimeurs qui leurs ont succedé, comme aussi sur les libraires, relieurs, et 
enlumineurs.’ Contents comprise: Statutes of the University: pp. 1-3 
(D.18.qq), for 12753 pp. 3-6 (D.18.rr), for 1323; pp. 6-7 (D.18.nn), for 
13383 pp. 7-10 (D.18.vv), for 1342; pp. 10-11 (D.18.d), for 13503 pp. 
11-14 (D.18.00), statutes for June 8, 13513 1367; March 10, 13703; and p. 
14, statutes for the Faculty of Canon Law, 1370; pp. 14-15 (D.18.xx), 
statutes for 1377; pp. 16-18 (D.18.t), for 1378; for June 21, 1488; and 
for March 19, 1504; p. 18 (D.18.00), for September 12, 13833; pp 18-19. 
(D.18.p.), for February 23, 1386; pp. 19-20 (D.18.y), for November 29, 
1387; pp. 20-21 (D. 18.f), for September 3, 1388; p. 21 (D.18.yy), for 
October 18, 1408; pp. 21-24 (D.18.ddd), for June 20, 14113 pp. 24-25, for 
April 18, 1448; pp. 25-27, for June 19, 1456; September 19, 1458; 
January 24, 1465; April 6, and July 18, 14753 January 4, 1486. 


The remaining documents in this Carton are of the 16th—18th centuries. 
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Carton 12. Documents are all later than 1500. “They cover the following: 

Dossier A, scribes under oath to the university. In print, incomplete. 

Dossier B. On illuminators. On the 16th cent. 

Dossier C. On paper dealers under oath to the university; has 5 /zasses, and 46 
documents; but nothing before the 16th cent. 

Dossier D. On the parchment dealers. 32 “asses, 61 documents. ‘The first 
iasse is on the rectoral rights over the parchment and parchment dealers, that 
is those who have taken the oath to the university. Documents 1-40. Refer- 
ence is made to the Community of master Parchementers united under the title 
‘Confrérie de Saint Jean |’Evangeliste,’ and authorized by letters patent of the 
kings in June, 14013; June,1467; and 1469. ‘The act of 1291,0n the Perga- 
menarit, is taken from the book of the rector, and has, it is stated, been collated 
with the original by two notaries, Sept. 17, 1622 (Du Boulay 11, 499, 500). 


Carton 13. Dossier A. On advocates and proctors of the University, at the Parle- 
ment. 3 documents, but they are all of the 16th—17th cent. 

Dossier B. On censures by the four faculties, Sept. 15, 1601. 

Dossier C. On the Recorder or Registrar (Grefher) of the University. 
17th-1 8th cent. 

Dossier D. On the grand messengers of the University, 21 documents of 
the 16th cent. Included is an inventory of three documents on parchment, the 
first bearing permission to establish a “Confrérie’ at the Mathurins in 14.78; the 
second, confirming the establishment in 1479; and the third, a receipt for 8 
hivres for the right of association (confrérie). Also included are Bulls, indul- 
gences and other communications by popes, cardinals, and the papal legates, 
going back to March 13, 1479; and royal patents to 1383. 

Dossier E. Contains letters and acts relative to the continuation of the 
rectorship. Has 45 documents of the 17th—18th cent. 

The remaining Cartons were not examined for this study. 


Paris: Bibliothéque nationale 
Fonds Latin 


1427, item 1. Decree of the University of Paris on the election of Clement VII. 

1461, 15th cent., a miscellany. Includes item on the Council of Pisa; the uni- 
versity petition and the rotu/us for papal provisions and benefices sent to Pope 
John XXIII, VI Ides of Jan. an. I (Jan. 6, 1415); and the reply to the 
university request (fols. 17r-18v, 19r); rotulus sent by the Univ. of Angers 
(Andegav.) to John XXIII, 15 Kal. July, an. I (June 16, 1415) (fol. 19r-v); 
provision for exemptions on benefices for masters, issued by Gregory XI and 
John XXIII (fols. 89v; g1v); and other provisions regarding taxes and 
benefices (fol. 94r—-v ; 94v—g6v). 

1475, item 2. “Questiones misse de Parisiis ex parte Universitatis’; 
item 3. ‘Allegationes Univ. Oxon. pro Bonifacio IX contra Benedict 
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1479, item 11. ‘Appellationes due Univ. Paris., alia ad futurum papam, alia ad 
futurum concilium.’ ‘This volume contains a good deal of information on 
Benedict XIII. 

1481, item 12. Conclusions of the Univ. of Paris regarding the duke of Burgundy. 

1485, 15th cent. A miscellany comprising: item 4, fols. 1or—15v, Raphael 
Fulgosius, “Consilium in causa novem assertionum Iohannis Parvi’ ; 

item 6, fols. 30r—32r, the disavowal by the Faculty of Canon Law of respon- 
sibility for statements of Jean Gerson; item 7, fols. 32r—341, a similar disavowal 
by the Picard Nation’; 

item 8, fol. 341-35 v, letters of Charles VI to the Univ. of Paris; fol. 34r—v, 
17 Oct., 14153 fol. 35r-v, Nov. 24, 1414(?); and for the last day of Aug., 
1415, a letter in favor of the duke of Burgundy. (Chart., 1v, xxxv; Clouzot 
nm, 453): 

item 12, letters of the Picard Nation regarding Joh. Parvi. 

1486a. ‘Processus Joh. Parvi.” (Chart., tv, xxxv.) 

2831, 15th cent. A miscellany of scientific works, also includes: fols. 1391-144, 
a “Collatio domini cancellarii quam fecit licentiando medicos’; fols. 14.5r—1 5 2v, 
‘Sermo domini cancellarii com. Parisiis factus in universitate Paris. a.d. 
MCCCC.’ (Clouzot 11, 460.) 

3122; and 3122A,15-17thcent. ‘Treatise published in the name of the university 
by Pierre d’Ailly against a Dominican; and a second copy of the tract. 
(Clouzot 11, 453.) 

3171, 14th cent. Letters of Nicholas Eymeric, O.P., against the Univ. of Paris. 
(Clouzot 111, 453.) | 

4047, 15th cent. Register of papal letters: Nicholas IV; Celestin V; John 
XXI; Clement V. (Chart., 1, nos. 548, 551.) 

4152, 15thcent. A collection which includes: fol. 103r—v, the condemnation of a 
certain abuser of university privileges promulgated in the year 1410; and, fols. 
1041r-105v, Sept. 6, 1354, letters of King John for the University and against 
the provost of Paris, in regard to the violation of the immunity of scholars living 
in the College St Nicholas de Lupara. 

4221B, 16th cent. “The contents comprise: 1. “Tractatus quorundam iurium et 
privilegiorum universitatis Parisiensis’; 2. ‘Statuta’; “Donatio Collegii de 
Marchia,’ confirmed in 1423; also royal and papal privileges, fols. 29v—45r; 
451-48 ; 491-5 2r. 

4221C, 4221D, 4222, 4222A, 4223. Onthe University and Colleges of Toulouse. 

4223A,15thcent. Privileges of the University of Orléans. 

4226, 15th cent. Contents include: letters of Boniface VIII to Philip IV (item 
2); Charles VII and the Pragmatic Sanction, 1438 (item 5). 

4352A, 15th cent. Statutes for the reform of the Court of the Conservator of 
Apostolic privileges of the University by the bishop and Count of Beauvais, 
deputy of the Holy See, 6 Oct., 1442 (Clouzot m1, 4021). 

4353. On the Collége de Cluny at Paris. 

4354, 14th cent. ‘Fundatio et statuta Collegii Corisopitensis (vulgo Cornouaille), 
anno 1380.’ 
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4354A. ‘Statuta Collegii magistri Gervasit.’ 

4354B. ‘Statuta Collegii Turonensis.’ 

4354C. ‘Statuta Univ. Tolosane.’ 

4354D. ‘Statuta et privilegia Univ. Aurelianensis.’ 

4686. ‘Statuta Univ. Avenionensis.’ 

4831, 15th-16th cent. (not noted by Chart., 1). Contents include: fols. 27r—-32v, 
calendar of the University; fols. 33r—47r, ‘Reformatio universitatis . . .” Card. 
d’Estoutevilla; for each of the four faculties; and fols. 49r—53r, the privileges 
of the University of Montpellier. (Fournier 1, no. 911, pp. 22—23, where 
this MS is not noted.) 

4892. ‘Iwo Bulls of Pope Boniface VIII to Philip IV, the Fair. 

4998. On Guy de Bazoches. 

5005. ‘The Faculty of Theology. 

5451, 15th cent. Letters of Alain Chartier to the University; also in 8756 below. 

5492. Reforms of the University of Montpellier and of Oxford. 

5493, 17th cent. A miscellany, containing at fols. 1r—-223v, Hemeraeus, History 
of the Sorbonne for the years 1253-14993 fols. 2271r-231r (223-226, are 
blank), ‘Statuta Roberti de Sorbona et alia Collegii Sorbonici’; fol. 231v, 
“Testamentum Roberti de Duaco’; fols. 232v-244r, ‘Littera universitatis,’ 
and more donations to the Sorbonne to the year 1431; fol. 245r (244Vv, blank), 
‘Statuta Collegii Sorbonnae’ ; fol. 245, oaths taken by those admitted to the Sor- 
bonne; fols. 2491r—304v (2471-24 8y, blank), the Faculty of Theology (Chart., 
II, no. 1096). 

5494, 5494A. On the Sorbonne (Chart., 1, no. 2259 3 IV, XxxXIv—v). 

5495. Liber bedellorum, of the Faculty of Theology. 

5526, 15th cent. ‘Chartularium episcopi Parisiensis’; fol. 115v, exemptions 
regarding the bearing of arms, in 1268 (Chart., 1, no. 426); fol. 116r, provision - 
that those coming from other lands might keep their arms as far as their hospices. 

5657A. Register of the Faculty of Theology, a. 1030 sic—1694. Catalogue of 
licentiates, 1373-1667, with some lacuna (Chart., Iv, xxxiv—v). 

5657C. Faculty of Theology for the years 1449-1464. “The volume for the years 
1438-1449 is said to have been lost (Chart., 1v, xxxiv—v); 5657B is 17th cent. 

7422, 13th cent. Miscellany on science, contains at fols. 31-35, ‘Statuta Robert 
de Sorbona.’ 

7443. Another miscellany on science, but at fols. 49r—52r, is an ‘Extractus ex 
libello eventuum Francie,’ with indications for the years 1244, 1248, 1270, 
1296, 1319, 1343, 1346, 1347, 1381, 1407, begs 1409, 1415, 1418, 1419, 
1422, 1429, 1446, and 1478. 

8567, c. 1263. Letters accompanying the Latin Eee Cre sent by Manfred, 
king of Sicily, to the University of Paris (Chart., 1, no. 394). 

8756, 15th cent. Letters of Alain Chartier; as in 5451 above. 

9192. Register of the Commune of Montpellier. 

9778. Registers of Philip Augustus and Louis IX: fol. 2r, the oaths taken Be the 
provost, the citizens of Paris, and the members of the University in 1251 


(Chart., 1, no. 197). 


9783 (Suppl. Latin 110). ‘Journal du Trésor de Philippe le Bel, 1283—1 303,’ with 


some lacuna. 
9784. Register of letters sent by Philippe le Bel, 1309-1311. 
9788 (Suppl. Latin 361) 15th cent., “Oratio universitatis Tholosane ad regem 
. Carolum VI,’ on the ending of the schism. 

9943-9948, 17th cent. E. Richer, ‘Hist. univ. Paris.’ in 6 vols. (Chart., 11, no. 
1189.) 

9949 (Suppl. 1334), 17th cent. Anon. ‘Universitatis Parisiensis eiusque facultatum 
quatuor origo vera.’ At fol. Ir, is a note on the page suggesting that this 
history may be the one cited by Lelong, Bzb/. hist. de France, 441-684. Follow- 
ing the above ¢ztu/us is: ‘Prima pars in qua ostenditur nullam Lutetiae aetate 
Caroli Magni academiam fuisse.’ 

9950 (Suppl. 130). Statutes relating to the Univ. of Paris., 16th-17th cent. Fols 
Ir—32r, ‘Ex veter. codic. in Pergameno manuscripta qui est Nationis Picardi 
p.B—A, fol. 101-173,’ on paper. “The ‘Privilegia papalia,’ beginning in 1215, 
start at fol. 16r and continue to 32r. All are included in the Chart. univ. 
Paris. Fol. 33r, on parchment, with the heading ‘Statuta nationis Gallicanae.’ 

9951-9958, “Acta rectoris universitatis Paris,’ 1519-1633 (Clouzot m1, 462, 1). 

9959 (Suppl. 1282). ‘Rotulus nominatorum anni quingentesimi xxvi diei none 
Februari.” Nothing before 1526 is included. Roll of graduates of the 
University for the years 1526-15 36. 

9960, 17th cent. Acts of the Faculty of ‘Theology at Paris regarding heresy. At 
fol. 161, is the Condemnation by the Faculty of the errors of John of Brescia 
and Master Raymond, in the presence of the bishop and the chancellor, Dec. 
zie 247. {Charts 1; no. 076.) 

9961, 17thcent. Statutes of the College de Sorbonne. 

9962-63. Notes and documents for the history of the Collége de Navarre. 

9964. Accounts of the Collége de Dainville, an. 1411. 

9965. Accounts for the same college, 1587. 

9966. Accounts of Master Gervais, an. 1587. 

10402 (1). Miscellany of the 15th cent., includes Faculty of Theology, Statutes 

_ and oaths, fols. 1r et seg. (cf. Arch. nat. MM 261, 16th cent.; Chart., 1, 
XXXV—V13 II, nos. 1189-1190; Clouzot 111, 410). 

10983, 14-15th cent. Onthe Sorbonne. (Chart., 1, no. 448.) 

11394, 17th cent. Printed documents relating to the University of Paris. 

11414, 15th cent., fol. 25. Letters of the University on the death of St ‘Thomas 
Aquinas. Aelouvot 1,45 3) 

11744. Condemnation, by the cmaeee of the University of Paris, of the 
opinions of Pope John XXII, Jan. 2, 1334. (Clouzot im, 432.) 

12461, 14th cent.; fols. 1 et seg., Calendar of the University and of the Faculties 
(Chart., u, no. 1192); fols. 7—-10v, special rules for each Faculty (Chart., 1, 
no. 1188). 

12544, 15th cent. Jacques de Siena, envoy to the University on the subject of the 
election of Urban VI; and documents on the schism. (Clouzot 111, 453.) 

12846. ‘Université de Paris,’ Vol. I. On the history of the University, relating 
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chiefly to the 16th and 17th centuries, with some material for the earlier period. 
At fol. 14, there is the account of the Privilege accorded to the Faculty of Law; 
and at fol. 275r, for the date 1454, an account of the meeting of the Faculty of 
Arts at St Julien-le-Pauvre. (Chart., 1, xxxv—vi.) 


12847. ‘Université de Paris,’ Vol. 11, 16th-17th cent. Includes a number of papal 


letters prior to 1500: fols. 1-5r, Honorius IV, Gregory X; fols. 6r—7r, Pius 
II, in 1464; fols. 8r-gv, Innocent III, in 1213, in regard to the chancellor ; 
and on the controversy between the University and the chancellor; fol. 1or, 
Pope Clement against payments for the license; and fols. 11r—14r, other papal 
letters relating to the controversy between the University and the chancellor. 
At fol. 18r—v there is a further summary of the papal Bulls relating to the pre- 
ceding subject; at fols. 20r—21r, there are extracts from the Registers of 
Parlement; at fol. 162r et seqg., excerpts from the Rector’s book; and at fol. 
172r more papal Bulls relating to the chancellor. The further contents for 
the period before 1500 include at fols. 245—246r excerpts from the Statutes of 
the ‘Collége de M. Gervaise’; excerpts from the statutes of the French nation ; 
and at fol. 252 et seq., information on the Collége de Sorbonne. Fol. 358 has 
nominations to benefices of masters and scholars at Paris (A.14.a—-b); fols. 
361. et seq., decrees of various assemblies of the Faculty of Arts, and of the 
English, French, and Picard Nations (Chart., 11, no. 1364, and no. 1384); 
fols. 368r—v, 381, additional reports on the Faculty of Arts, 1442, and 14533 
fols. 371, 373-375, 376, on university congregations; and on the French 
Nation; fols. 366r—v, 369, 378r1—v, specifically on the Faculty of Theology. 


12848, ‘Université de Paris,’ Vol. m1, 17th-18th cent. (A.15.a-i). Item 1, 


‘Privileges apostolique portans exemption aux escholiers de pais aulcun péage 
et n’estre tirés hors de Paris pour proces’ ; item 2, ‘Actes par les quelles il sevoit 
que les Nations ont aussi bien deliberé que les facultés sur les livres que les papes 
les roys et les autres seigneurs ont envoyés a l’université,’ dated in 1763, but 
includes a number of documents relating to the period prior to1500. “The 
collection further comprises the legacy and statutes of the Sorbonne; the 
statutes of the Faculty of Theology; and a series (fols. 188—193v) of charters 
and privileges from the rector’s book. 


12849, ‘Université de Paris,’ Vol. rv, for the 13th-16th cent. Includes acts and 


privileges of the University from the year 1221: fol. 2r, provisions for lectures 
at the College de Navarre; fol. 3r, statutes of the Faculty of Arts; fol. 81v, 
information on the Picard Nation in the years 1371 and 1372; and fol. 166, 
excerpts from the book of the Picard Nations, ‘fol. 196 verso, a.d. 1497, 18 
Sept.’ 


12850, ‘Université de Paris,’ Vol. v. A collection of documents relating to the 


14th-16th cent.: fols. 79r—-g5r, list of licentiates in Theology from the years 
1373-1499 (fols. 95r-125v cover the years 1501-1636); fols. 126r—-147Vv, 
‘De facultatibus universitatis Paris,’ a brief history of each of the four faculties ; 
and a discussion on the four Nations; fols. 164r—169v, various acts relating to 
the scholars and the University for the years 1199, 1438, 1471-1614; fols. 
183r—-1gIr, extracts from disputes at the Sorbonne, from 1489; fol. 192r 
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(A.5.bb), a letter of safe conduct issued by King Louis of France to the mes- 
sengers of the University in the year 13153 also letters of Charles VI in 1383 
confirming the university exemptions; fol. 193r(A.1.a), letters of instruction 
for delegates of the University summoned to meet with the three estates, for the 
years 1405, 1411, 1482. Included, too, is a list of the contents of documents 
with the classification marks A.1.a—-A.13.e; B.1.c-B.12.e; C.1.a—C.6.z. 
Other contents of the codex comprise: fol. 240, ‘Fundatio Collegii Blessei ;’ 
fol. 249, extracts from the book of the proctor of the French Nation; fol. 322, 
the deliberations of the French Nation, 20 June, 1414, 1461, 1463, and 
1502-15313 fols. 344—351v, “Statuta Ven. Collegii Harcuriani,’ a printed 
collection dating from a.p. 1311, but without date of printing; fol. 352r, 
‘Fundatio Collegit Boille(?)’ ina 17th century hand; fols. 363r e¢ Seq., extracts 
from the registers of Parlement in the 17th century relating to the university and 
colleges. At fol. 395 there is a document of the year 1317 on the Sorbonne. 

12851, 16thcent. Statutes of the Faculty of Theology. (Chart., 11, no. 1189.) 

12852, 17th cent. Statutes of the College du Plessis. 

14579. Onthe Faculty of Theology. (Chart., 1v; no. 2283.) “The volume also 
includes Pierre d’Ailly, De anima; and his commentary on Boethius, De 
consolatione philosophiae. 

14741, 15th cent., fols. 223ra—225vb. On the University and the ‘Articuli 
Parisiis condempnati.’ (Clouzot 111, 453.) 

14902. On the Faculty of Theology during the chancellorship of Jean Gerson 

_(Chart., 1V, 35) 3 also works of Jean Gerson. 

14907. Sermons and works of Gerson; and especially his works on the Schism. 

15398, 13th cent. Decretals; and some letters of Innocent III (fol. 279v). 

15407. Decretals of Gregory IX (fol. 234). (Chart., 1, no. 449.) 

15440, 18th cent. Catalogue of licentiates and of the Faculty of Theology from 
I 

15571, st 108 bis. Letter addressed to Philip the Fair, by the chancellor, Simon de 
Gueberville, and various masters of theology. (Clouzot 111, 410.) 

15661, fol. g9v. Collection of errors condemned Dec. 10, 1270 (Chart., f, 20. 

432); and me BI 35 ¢ Guillaume of St Amour, ‘Liber de periculis novissimorum 
temporum.’ 

15935-15937, 13th cent. Sermons of Jean d’ Abbeville. 

16069 (Sorbonne 1272), 14th cent. Cartulary of the Sorbonne. (Chart., 1, nos. 
302, 328, 329, 378, 495.) | 

16219 (Sorbonne 905), 13th cent., fols. 1ra—229rb, Huguitius completus; fol. 
230r et seq.,on the University, 1380, and the examination for the license; fol. 
2.34r, certificates of two rectors, both of the Sorbonne. 

16409, c. 1403, volume deeded by Master Thomas de Cracovia to the poor scholars 
of the Sorbonne. (Chart., 1v, no. 1803.) 

16435 (Sorbonne 1654), 13th cent. Work deeded by Pierre de Limoges to the 
Sorbonne. 

16573, 17th cent. Catalogue of names of masters and doctors of the Faculty of 

- Theology. 
14 
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16574, 14-15th cent. Statutes and obituary for the Sorbonne. (Chart., 1, nos. 
413, 448.) 

16575. Hemeraeus, On Robert of Sorbon, 17th cent. 

16576. Censures by the Faculty of Theology, 17th cent. 

17534. ‘Summa de facto causarum et usu.’ At fols. 103v—106r, before Oct. 12, 
1300, is the case of Arnald of Villanova, as a violation of scholarly privileges. 
(Chart. u, no. 615.) 

17660-17662, 17th cent. Assemblies of the University for discussions on the 
murder of the duke of Orléans. (Clouzot 1, 59.) 


Fonds latin, nouv. acquisitions : 

535, 14th-15thcent. ‘Cartulaire du nation d’Angleterre’ (4uctartum 11, 935-939): 
fols. 13r et seg., university privileges: papal, followed at fols. 59r—67r, by 
royal grants from 1200; fols. 67r—70v, provisions for chapels; fols. 71r-98v, 
university statutes; fols. 100r—113r, statutes of the Faculty of Arts; fols. 
11 §r—130v, the reform by Cardinal d’Estouteville; fol. 1311r—v, statutes of the 
German Nation, followed by the list of oaths; fols. 141r-145v, indexes of 
privileges ; and fols. 145—-159v, more statutes and notes on the German Nation. 

711, 15th cent., fols. 79r-82v. Censures by the Faculty of Theology against those 
accused of delving into magic, Sept. 19, 1398 (Du Boulay rv, 864-866). 

936 (Philipps 876), 14th cent. Cartulary of the University (Chart., 1, xxxil; 
Clouzot 111, 451); letters of Honorius III, and Gregory IX; and the privileges 
granted by Gregory IX. 

937 (Philipps 2863), 15th cent. (Chart., 1, xxxv.) Statutes and privileges of the 
Faculty of Canon law: part I, the statutes; part II, the papal Bulls, conferring 
favors or privileges on the scholars. At fol. 56r, there is a confirmation of the 
reforms by Pius II. All the contents are included in the Chartularium. 

1787, 15th cent. On the Collége d’Autun; and on students of the University. 

1815, ‘Bursae universitatis Parisiensis—1 463,’ containing the names of the students 
who paid the bursa of two solidi, drawn up by Georges de Blangy, master of 
arts. (Clouzot 111, 467.) 

1826, 16th cent. Censures by the Faculty of Theology, 1310-1524: Biblio- 
théque de l’école des chartes, LXII(1901), 578-592. 

2060, 15th cent. Book of the French Nation, 15th-16th cent. Following the 
Calendar (fols. 1r—6); the signatures of various proctors; and the selections 
from the Gospels, are the privileges (fol. 1or), beginning with the ‘Privilegium 
Symonis legati quando debet eligi rectori...’ as in Nouv. acq. 535, above; 
with other privileges not found in that MS, such as at fol. 23v, the ‘Privilegium 
quod servientes universitatis communes gaudeant immunitates scolarium,’ of 
May 1245 (Chart., 1, no. 141, not noting this MS); and fol. 23v—27r, the 
‘Privilegium de potestate cancellarii in bachelariis licentiandis . . .” (Chart., 1, 
no. 247, where this MS is not noted). ‘The privileges continue to fol. 48r—v. 
Next, fols. 49r—51v, are the statutes for all the faculties (Chart., 111, no. 1319) 
for the Faculty of Arts, fol. 51v ff.; together with the university privilege of 
1367 (Chart., 111, nos. 1332, 1334)5 royal privileges, beginning with 1200, 
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together with several confirmations, down to 1348, fols. 56r—60v; provisions 
for the foundation of chapels, 1286-1348, fols. 61r-62v; fol. 63r ff. univer- 
sity statutes, followed by oaths to be taken by the masters of the three higher 
faculties who had not incepted in Arts; then the statutes of the F aculty of Arts; 
and the grant of privileges by Charles VI in 1383; together with additional 
statutes. Fols. 106, 108, 109 are missing. At fol. 110 are the statutes of the 
French nation (zatio Gallicana). 

Next at fols. 123r—125r, are the “Tabula privilegiorum papalium’; and the 
“Tabula privilegiorum regalium’; followed, fols. 125r-128v, by the “Tabula 
privilegiorum universitatis’; and “Tabula privilegiorum Facultatis, [et] . . . 
nationis Gallicane’; names of proctors; of rectors; and letters of Charles VII, 
Urban V, and of the Faculty of Theology (Chart., 111, no. 1319; IV, nos. 
2107, 2570; Du Boulay v, 644). 

At fols. 138r—140v is the confirmation of the privileges by Charles VIII, 
Apr. 6, 1488 (Du Boulay v, 785), followed, fols. 140v—144Vv, by notes regard- 
ing proctors ; by lists of those holding scholarships; etc. (Du Boulay v, 531). 

Fols. 149r—-153v have more statutes of the French nation (Du Boulay v, 
748); followed, fols. 154r-155r, by letters relating to the schools, Nov. 31, 
1488 (not in Du Boulay) ; fols. 156r—166v, by the reform of Cardinal d’Estoute- 
ville, with very interesting illuminations; fol. 167v, by data on the Collége de 
Navarre, for Oct. 12, 19, 1487 (Du Boulay v, 779-780); and at fols. 168r— 
170v, by more signatures of proctors; oaths to be taken by bedels, and notes. 

Fol. 173v has information on the proctor of the French nation; fols. 1741r- 
178, on Hugh Aubriot; and at fols. 178v, 18or ff., more statutes (Du Boulay 
v, 782-784; 634, 706-710). 

2242,n0.12. Acts by which the University of Paris appealed to the future Council ; 
and the communications by Boniface VIII against Philip the Fair, June 21, 
19073; 

2263, 15th cent. Part I, fol. 70v, on the Collége de Cluny at Paris, 1202-1429 
(Chart., 1, nos. 361, 370, 375, et al.). 

Suppl. Latin. 9151 (Chart., 11, p. 564, note). 


Fonds frangais 


2813. Chronicles of the kings of France, with magnificent illustrations. ‘Ce sont 
les croniques de France selon cequ’il sont composées en |’église de Saint Denis 
en France.’ At fol. 248v, col. 2, is a miniature showing the lecturers in a 
raised dais and the students sitting at their feet (apparently on benches). At fol. 
404v, col. 1, is another illustration showing the King of Navarre speaking at 
the Pré aux Clercs, to the clerks. 

2814, 14th cent. ‘Les grandes chroniques de France,’ ending with the death of 
Philip Augustus. 

2815, 14th cent. ‘Les chroniques de touz les rois de France.’ 

2816, 15th cent. ‘Les chroniques de France extraites des chroniques de Saint- 
Denis en France, par Frére Guillaume de Nangis.’ 
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2833, fol. 171 (nos. 71 and 72), ‘Confirmans et statuta scolarium deffuncte regine 
Johanne’ (also fol. 177). 

2920, 14th-15th cent.; items 5, 6, 7, letters patent of King Charles V, in French, 
relating to the jurisdiction of the provost of Paris and the Chatelet (a copy of 
the year 1377, fols. 7, 12); item 8, letters patent in Latin of Philip VI, confir- 
ming earlier letters by which he accepted the ‘garde des escoliers de Paris . . .’, 
May 20, 1345, copy, fol. 14. 

4391, fol. 31. On the differences between the Parlement and the university 
rector, Nov. 22, 1410. Regulations of the Parlement, Tom. II, 2 vols. 
joined together ; with list of contents at fol2!2r. 

4437, 15th cent., fol. 242. The names of the streets of Paris. (Clouzot 11, 72.) 

4909, 17th cent. Collection in 2 vols. made by Pierre Dupuy, in 1650. Vol. 1, 
the ‘Actes et memoires du different entre le pape Boniface VIII et le roi 
Philippe le Bel’ (also includes popes Benedict XII and Clement V, to 1311). 
At fol. 212 dis is the Act of the University of Paris, in 1303. Vol. 11, 
pertains specifically to the relations of Philip IV and Clement V. ‘The docu- 
ments are all in Latin. 

5038, 15th cent. Letters of the bishop of Beauvais; and of the relation of the pro- 
vost of Paris to the University. (Clouzot 11, 454.) 

Documents relating to Jehan and Martin Bonnot, masters of arts at Paris 
(April 2, 1483), and the provost of Paris. (Clouzot 11, 462.) 

5053, 15th cent., fols. 182v-184r. Letters of safe-conduct issued by Jacques 
d’Estouteville, guard of the provost of Paris, and Conservator of the university 
privileges, for master Henry de Manreville, scholar of Tournay, studying 
at the University of Paris in the fifteenth century. “The safe-conduct was to 
include the members of the scholar’s family and his possessions. 

5250, 1§th—16th cent. A miscellaneous collection in various hands, but relating 
to the University. On the outside cover of the volume is the title: “‘Extr. Du 
Grant Coutumier de Paris.’ ‘The contents include: fol. lv, an extract of 
several arrests before 1400: ‘Cas royaux et non royaux, ecclesiastiques, plusieurs 
anciens arrests et bulles . . .”; at fol. 2r, a copy of the oath in French that the 
provost must take to the University ; fol. 6r, e¢ seq., a list of the royal rights ; fol. 
14r, the account of the imprisonment of the rector and several masters for 
opposition to the royal will, February 27, 1417; fol. 21r—v, extracts from the 
statutes regarding the bearing of arms; and fols. 42v—43r, the protests of the 
university rector against the payments requested by the provost of merchants 
and other officers (a copy made from the original in Parlement, Febr. 17, 1413, 
1421, in the reign of Charles VI). Next, at fol. 471, there are several further 
extracts from the registers of Parlement relating to the appeal of a scholar, Jehan 
Saveral, master of arts, elected to lecture at Paris (no date is indicated) ; and ona 
contested election in the 16th century of a university rector. . 

5268. ‘The volume is 17th cent., but the contents relate to the 14-15th cent. A 
collection of royal ordinances on university privileges as well as on other matters, 
and pertaining particularly to the administration of justice. Included, fols. 
51—6r, is a copy of the ‘Privilége,’ accorded the university masters and scholars, 
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Dec. 31, 1340, by Philip VI, and addressed to the provost of Paris and his 
lieutenant, to the effect that the masters and scholars are under the special safe- 
guard and protection of the king while they are at Paris and on their way to and 
from the city. Next, at fol. 7r-v, there are two royal ordinances, one to the 
effect that clerks cannot be summoned nor taken before secular judges; and 
the other on the restriction to be placed on the emoluments to be received by 
the royal officers, dated 1342, and addressed by the king to the ‘chambre des 
comptes.’ Further university privileges are listed at fols. 14v-17v. These 
comprise : the confirmation by Philip IV of previous grants by Philip Augustus, 
Louis IX, Philip III; with the provision, March 1, 1301(1302), that the provost 
and his men be required to repeat their oath and read the provisions aloud to 
the university every two years; fols. 62r—-67r, the ‘Confirmatio Karoli VI 
arrestl super exactionem financiarum gentium ecclesie et prelatorum,’ February 
18, 1407, together with the complaint by the prelates and the University to 
Charles VI, May 15,1408. On fol. 85v is the statement that ‘Les six lettres 
precedentes ont este extractes de deux livres de ordinantes qui sont en chastellet 
dont le procurator du Roys a la garde.’ 

‘The volume, in addition, includes a number of letters regarding appointments 
to benefices ; and, fols. 1341-1 391, on the application of the Pragmatic Sanction, 
in the reign of Louis XI. (Cf. Du Boulay, Hust. univ. Paris., v, 659-661.) 

5333 (Codex Colbert 965). A miscellany comprising the following; fol. ir, a 
‘Calendrie de eschiquier pour les festes’; fol. 7r, ‘Coustume et usage et govern- 
ment...’ but not relating to the University ; fol. 172, ‘edict de Vernon sur les 
privileges qui réclame l’université touchant les matiéres Normandes (June 22, 
1453) (Clouzot 11, 461, 2); and fol. 187, a list of royal ordinances in favor, 
presumably, of the scholars. “Ihe MS is difficult to decipher since it is written 
in a cursive and almost illegible hand. 

6142, 15th cent., fol. 53. On the office of notary and of the secretary for bourses, 
in favor of Jacques Petit, studying at the University of Paris. (Clouzot 11, 
467, 1-2.) 

6567. Addresses or Memoirs addressed to the royal chancellor and regarding the 
royal chancellor, without date but all after 1500. 

7487 (Suppl. fr. 4395). ‘Des libres qui sont dans le registre du T’résor des Chartes 
du temps du Roy Philippe le Bel contenant les années 1302, 1303, 1304, 1305 
cottée au haut N.’ There appears to be nothing specifically on the university 
in the collection. At fol. 151 is information of a later period relating to Simon 
de Phares. 

8117, 18thcent. Copy of MS fr.11709. See below. 

8608, 18th cent. ‘Extraits des Registres du Parlement tirées de la bibliotheque de 

| feu M. de Harlay, et concernant l’histoire de Paris (1254-1550).’ 

8629, 18th-1gth cent. ‘Répertoire alphabétique de differentes matiéres contenues 
dans les Registres de l’université de Paris des XVII° et XVIII¥ siécles.’ 

9598, 18th cent. (1755, at Rome). ‘Histoire des célébres contestations agités au 
Concile de Constance entre Martin Porée, dominican, l’évéque d’Arras, et 

Jean Gerson, chancelier de l’université,’ particularly over the doctrines of Jean 
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Petit. At the end is a chronological table of events and facts covered in the 
volume beginning with the year 1392. 

10140, 15thcent. ‘Livres des alliances et appointements des Roys de France. . .”; 
copies from the “Trésor des chartes,’ including at the end, documents concern- 
ing the University of Paris; and several ordinances between 1209 and 1374. 
There is a copy, too, of the oaths taken by the Paris residents in the year 1251, 
as well as by the scholars (fols. 273v-274v). The above copies relate to the 
‘Livre,’ drawn up at the command of King Charles V. 

10561, 17th-18th cent. Material relating to Edmond Richer, historian and 
defender of the University, and former scholar of the Sorbonne. History of the 
University, for the years 1589 to 1595. 

11708 (Suppl. fr 2798), 17th cent. ‘Extraits des Registres du Parlement sur des 
événements publics, 4 Paris, de 1204 4 1656.’ For this collection there are 
two indexes: a ‘table des matiéres,’ at p. 801; and a ‘table chronologique des 
piéces,’ at p. 850. Of specific interest on the University and scholars are the 
references to the Colléges: ‘d’Harcourt,’ 553, A; ‘de Navarre’, 556, A; and 
‘de Sorbonne’, 713, A. Also, at p. 20, F., is the account of the meeting of 
Parlement, March 5, 1408, and of the cessation of lectures by the University, 
because of the execution by hanging of two scholars by the provost of Paris; 
and at p. 620, D., the adverse report of the provost of Paris, Jan. 10, 1418, in 
reply to the university masters’ request that their privileges be confirmed and 
registered. 

11709, 14th—15th cent. (Suppl. 108, MS de la Mare). ‘Recueil de réglements des 
métiers et corporations de Paris connu sou le nom de Livre des métiers d’Etienne 
Boileau.’ (Parts I and II, edited by G. P. Depping et Réne de Lespinasse, 
Paris, 1879: Histoire général de Paris: Collection des documents. Les 
métiers et corporations de la ville de Paris XIII siécle.) “The MS is divided 
into three parts. Part I, ‘Ci sont les titres des mestiers de la ville de Paris.’ 
The list is in alphabetical order : fol. 141, ‘Barbiers’ ; fol. 31v, ‘Cyrurgiens,’ etc. 
Part II: “Ci sont les titres de la seconde partie de c’est livre’; and Part III: ‘Ci 
sont les titres de la tierce partie de ce livre. Premierement, la copie du privilege 
de Puniversité de Paris.” Then follow the royal privileges beginning with that 
of Philip Augustus, in 1200, and down to 1311. (Clouzot m1, 4613; Chart., 
1, no. I ff.) Only the Le Mare MS has this part III, which as a whole is 
therefore unpublished. 

11737 (Suppl. fr. 3350, 2), 17th cent. A collection relating to the Chatelet and the 
provost of Paris. ‘Banlieue de Paris.’ (Extracts of the Register entitled, ‘Le 
grand livre Jaune’, fol. 24.) 

At fol. 3v of this collection there is a brief account of the origin of the name 
‘Chatelet,’ the place over which the provost presided; and at fol. 4r is a list of 
the provosts from the time of St Louis. At fol. 46r, the provost’s functions as 
Conservator of the privileges of the University are enumerated ; and there is a 
description of the ceremony in which the proctors of the French Nation and of 
the other Nations paid their respects to the provost. 

12470, 15th cent. On Jean Petit. At fol. 5v, is ‘La disputoison des pastourelles, 
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que fist maistre Jehan Petit l’an mil CCCIIII ** et huit (1388) ou temps que 
les escoliers de Paris s’en alerent hors de Paris pour le mortalité, lors y fist grant 
dommaige en ycelle année...’ 

15504, 17th cent. Miscellaneous materials on the University. “These include: 
at fols. 5—6, a copy of an appeal from the University against the pope, Benedict 
XIII, December 29, 1406, to a Council of archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, 
and deputies of the Universities of Paris, Orléans, Angers, and Montpellier, on 
the question of the union of the church. The copy was prepared for Dubois’ 
work on Paris. 

Next between fols. 17r and 2ov, there are letters of the University of Paris, 
copied from the Registers of the Chatelet, and comprising the letters from Pope 
John XXIII to the rector and to the University, in the first year of his ponti- 
ficate, regarding the Rotu/us and the expectancies of benefices by members of 
the Faculties of Theology, Canon law, Medicine, and Arts. No one was to 
have priority over them. 

At fols. 4411r-453v, there are further requests and confirmations to and by 
the French king, May 17, 1436, regarding the right of the university members 
to have their privileges registered : and publicly read (‘du livre verd vieil second 
des registres du Chatelet, fol. 3”); and at fol. 576r—v, the royal decree which 
was to be publicly proclaimed against the promulgation, or possession by the 
University of the masters’ appeal to the pope; and the concordat between the 
doctors and masters of the University and the pope (‘du livre rouge neuf, fol. 15, 
des registres du Chatelet’). 

15648, 18th cent. A collection relating to the city of Paris, with information, at 
fol. 102, on the University for the 14th—18th centuries, although chiefly for the 
latter century ; and, at fol. 106, on the colleges. 

16576, 17306, and 17308. Miscellany relating to the University but concerned 
entirely with the 17th cent. 

17521, 17th cent. A collection containing at fol. g2v, ‘le privilége de l’université de 
Paris et les escolliers contre l’indult de messieurs, Cardinaux de Rome,’ dated 
Sept. 1547, but referring to earlier privileges. Also included at fols. 138 
et seq. is a repertory of the books and their contents making up the various 
registers of the Chatelet of Paris: that is the ‘Livre noir vieil,’ and the ‘Livre 
appellé le livre vert vieil premier,’ in the office of the royal proctor, in which were 
registered the letters to and by the University for the years 1437—April, 1453; 
the “Livre appellé le premier volume,’ in the office of the royal proctor, in which 
were registered all the ordinances of the ‘mestiers de Paris’; and the copies of 
the privileges of the University of Paris (see above) ; fols. 164—184r, the “Livre 
rouge vieil du Chastellet de Paris,’ containing charters, registers of several 
occupations, protections, safeguards, and ‘anciens’ constitutions, ordinances, 
police provisions, and ordinances for the government of the city of Paris made 
by the Council. Fol. 166v has letters pertaining to the relations between the 
University and ‘les bouchers Saincte Geneviéve’; fol. 169r—v, the oath taken 
by the provost of Paris to the University; fol. 170v, provisions for the safe- 
guarding of the scholars of Narbonne; fols. 170v—171, on the physicians and 
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surgeons of Paris, and their privileges; fol. 171-176v, the privileges granted to 
the university scholars, for which the provost of Paris was the Conservator ; 
information, fol. 177r, on the fair “du Lendit’; fol. 182r, on the barbers; fol. 
184r, on scholar-clerks who were hanged ; fol. 184r, on the ‘Livre blanc petit,’ 
(which, however has nothing on the University); fols. 188r—18gr, on the 
‘Livre appelle le grand livre blanc,’ which at fol. 189r has another reference to 
the scholars who were hanged ; fol. 1g0r—v, various ordinances for years 1454— 
1507, July 7; fol. 191r, notes on the invocations of evil spirits and on persons 
making use of this evil art and science; fol. 193v, ordinances of Louis XII 
relating to the universities; and fols. 194r—-199, an analysis of the contents of 
the ‘Livre vert neuf’ which includes an arrét on a scholar. 

Next follow, fol. 199Vv, letters on the clients (supposztz), and messengers of the 
University ; notes, fol. 20or, on the ‘livre jaune petit’ (with, however, nothing 
on the University); fols. 201, 206, on the “Livre gris,’ and ‘livre rouge,’ in 
which there are arréts and ordinances against the playing of farces pertaining 
to any members of the royal family or princes of the blood; and, fol. 210v, 
measures requiring all persons, privileged and non-privileged, to render the guet. 

Also bearing on the university privileges are the lists of contents of the “Livre 
des banniers estant au greffe des commissions du chastellet de Paris,’ fol. 212, 
which include a number of ordinances, statutes, and privileges pertaining to the 
University; fol. 213r—v, the ordinances and privileges relating to the bratres 
of the University and to the scribes, illuminators, parchment dealers, and binders 
of books, in the city of Paris; the letters relating, fol. 215v, to the establish- 
ment of the fair at St Denis; fol. 216r, to benefices; and fol. 219v, to the 
privileges of the University ; fol. 2221, to the mail (pastes); and fol. 2251, to all 
the master barbers in the kingdom. 

Among the remaining contents are: fol. 244v, letters on the physicians, 
apothecaries, and ‘herbiers’ of Paris; fol. 246r, letters of the year 1436; also fol. 
248r, names of scholars whohad been hanged ; ordinances relating to the practice 
of medicine; fol. 252v, a notice of the installation of M. Jean de la Barre as 
bailiff of Paris and as Conservator of the royal privileges of the University in the 
year 1523; and fol. 264r—v, for the same year, Aug. 17, a sentence in favor of 
the rector of the University. ‘The rest of the MS relates to the 16th cent. 

18767, 16th-18th cent. A miscellany, containing among several items relating to 
ecclesiastical history, hagiography, and medicine, at fol. 60, the text of the 
‘Composition between the University of Paris and the Abbey of St Germain 
des Presvainethesyearsi24he 

18782, 15th-16th cent. A collection of royal ordinances and other documents 
relating to the city of Paris. 

20597. A miscellany of the 14th to the 18th cent., concerning commerce, the 
navy, and the army, with, fol. §7, information on the University in 1429-1523. 

20623. A collection of documents of the 16th to 18th century with information, 
fol. 215, on the Faculty of Medicine, the University, and the Sorbonne; and 
fol. 234, on the University. 

22079, nos. 1-3. Collection on ibraires (1467-1529) (Clouzot 11, 187 et seq.). 
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22110, 22111, 22112. ‘Pieces relatives aux rapports de l’université de Paris avec 
les messagers, écrivains, libraires et imprimeurs (1273-1777).’ Of the above, 
only 22110 has documents relating to the period before 1500. The two 
following relate to the 18th century. Codex 22110 is a printed collection of 
the year 1699, but covers the years 1275-1619, and is entitled: ‘Livre bleu de 
Puniversité ou recueil des acts concernans le pouvoir et la direction de l’univer- 
sité de Paris, sur les escrivains des livres et les imprimerus qui leurs ont succédés, 
comme aussi sur les libraires, relieurs, et enlumineurs, 1275-1652.’ Included 
in the volume is information on the ‘Priviléges de l’université de Paris, 
suppots et officiers d’icelle,’ 1285-1610; on ‘Messagers et corriers’; and on 
‘Censures.’ 

At fol. 64r et seg. are the ‘Privileges et exemptions des suppdts de l’uni- 
versité depuis 1295 jusqu’au 1651; ’ at fols. 268v et seg., the regulations regard- 
ing the production of books covering the years 1275, 1323, 1342, 1403, 1411, 
and 1521; with a copy (fol. 276v), of the license given to Nicolaus de Zelandia 
‘alias Martel’ and Margareta, his wife, as Abrarius and stationarius of books, in 
1350; fol. 277r—-v, the names of others who were named /tbrarii in 1351 and 
1367; fol. 278v, the decree of 1370 against an erring /brarius; fols. 283r, 
284r—v, notices regarding abuses of the privileges of the /brarii and suggested 
means for dealing with them. Next, fol. 329r, are ‘Remarques (1667), sur les 
escrivains jurez de l’université de Paris,’ with a repetition of the exemptions of 
1368 for brari; and the provisions, in 1488, for those holding the offices of 
librartus, of scribes, illuminators, and parchment sellers. References are made 
(fol. 334v) to the schools for the teaching of writing in the 17th cent.; and 
(fol. 337v) to Louis XI1’s request in 1513, that the scribes of the University be 
permitted to enjoy the same privileges that they had before the invention of 
printing. 

Among the further contents of the volume are: (fols. 339v—347), the account 
of the attack on the university exemptions by the Cour des aides ; together with 
a review of the exemptions earlier granted and enjoyed by the university scholars 
and including the exemptions accorded the messengers, both the ordinary and 
the greater messengers (fols. 339r, 341, 3441-345v, and 346); (fols. 387 et 
seq.)) the Bull of Clement VI; the ordinances of King John in 1353; and those 
of King Charles VI, in 1390, relating to the supervision of physicians by the 
University; (fols. 428r—465r), a ‘Mémoire ... touchant la seigneurie du Pré 
aux Clercs (Faubourg Saint-Germain), appartenante a l’université de Paris’; 
and fols. 466 ef seq.), the ‘Instruction touchant les bénéfices qui sont a la domi- 
nation de l’université.’ 

22113, 18th cent., 282 fols. ‘Librairie, franchises et immunités, 1368-1785,’ 
containing letters patent, of Charles V, for the most part printed, (p. 1); 
Charles VIII (p. 3), Francis I (p. 7 e¢ seq.), Henry IV (p. 24), etc. 

22118, 18th cent. Letters relating to binders (Re/ieurs, 1491-1788). 343 fols. 

22119, 18th cent. Regulations for the years 1391-1733, relating to painters and 
‘tailleurs de images,’ Aug. 12, 1391 (p. 1); and to the sale of paper and parch- 
ment for the years 1490-1728 (fols. 2-9); etc. 
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24069 (Sorbonne 350), 14th cent. Contains the same text as MS fr 11709, ‘livre 
des métiers d’Etienne Boileau,’ but without part ITI. 

2.4432, a miscellaneous collection of ‘Dits, fabliaux, etc’; including several works of 
Rutebeuf; and, at fol. 257v, ‘Dit des rues de Paris,’ by Guillot. An 18th 
cent. copy of the latter is in the Collection Moreau 1725, fol. 49. It has 
been published in part by M. E. Mareuse, Paris, 1875. At fol. 216v is the 
‘Dit du Lendit, rimé,’ published by Barbazan, Fabhaux et contes, ed. Méon, II 
(1808), 301. 

25103, 17th cent. A collection on the F rench clergy; includes also the oaths of 
the bourgeoisie of Paris to the Queen in 1251 (fol. 379). 

25552, 15th cent. A collection containing works of Jean Gerson; and the ‘Pro- 
posals’ made by the University of Paris to the princes of the blood and the royal 
council assembled for the reform of the kingdom. At fol. 313 is the confession 
of Jean de Bar, master of arts, who was burned at Paris for delving in magic arts. 


Fonds frangats, nouv. acquisitions 


3640. <A collection chiefly from the Chambre des Comptes, and pertaining to the 
years 1401-1408. Item no. 454 of this codex contains a “Quittance de 
Guillaume Morel, Jan. 20, 1403.’ 

5126. Part of a collection of original documents on the history of France from the 
14th-17th cent. It includes, at fol. 4r, the request and protest made by the 
University of Paris to Louis XI, Oct. 14, 1461, regarding the levying of royal 
imposts on students by the king’s officers. (Du Boulay, Hist. univ. Paris., 
v, 652.) 

5534, 17th cent. A collection of catalogues of the ‘Bibliotheque du Roi’ includes: 
p. 65, a notice of Nicholas de Clemanges’ communication, in the name of the 
University, in the 14th century, to Charles VI, on the schism; and at p. 119, 
under the ‘Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Royale, Petit Catalogues,’ Tom. IV, 
the description of ‘les registres de l’université de Paris.’ “The registers are here 
noted to be seventeen in number, of which the first eight written on parchment 
go from the year 1519 to 1633. Noted too are the ‘Vetera Collegii Bajoicensis 
Statuta (1338 et seg., Suppl. C.),’ and the ‘Inv. des titres . . . du Collége de 
Bayeux, 1308’ (Suppl. fr 5013). 

5616. A collection comprising concordances and notes on the various MSS 
making up the different fonds of the Bibliothéque royale, both of the Fonds 
frangats, nouv. acquis., and of the Latin MSS from the Colbert Collection which 
were not put with the Latin MSS. 

5872,17thcent. A volume on various matters relating to the government of France 
has at fol. 143 information on ‘Des universités et particularement de celle de 
Paris.’ 

6225 ae Barrois 373). The text of ‘Les grandes chroniques de 1286 a 
1380.’ 

8404. A table of contents of the registers of the Parlement (Bibliotheca Lamoniana 
Q); fol. 1, Tom. 83, ‘Concernant l’université’ (Le Nain). References are 
made, fol. 6, to the relations of the University to the house of Savoisi, July 14, 
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Aug. 19, 22, 1404; and on June 14, 1406; fol. 10, to the cessations of lectures 
by the University, 1303, 13543 fols. 183r—186, to the suit between the Uni- 
versity and the physicians on the one hand and the surgeons on the other, in the 
year 1423; fol. 187, to the case of a certain Villanova (apparently not Arnald 
of), who taught astrology and made almanacs; fols. 196r—197, to the censures 
and judgments relating to doctrines, books, theses, propositions, and heresies 
made by the Faculty of Theology, acting either on its own initiative, or by 
request of the Parlement, to the decree of the Faculty of Theology regarding 
the holding of a general council; and the decision of the Council on Martin 
a Savesperie; and, fol. 197, Oct. 6, 1418, the action taken on ‘La Pucelle 
d’Orléans,’ by the bishop of Paris, Apr. 29, 14313 fols. 263r-268r, July 12, 
1382, to the doctors, bachelors, and licentiates in the Faculty of Theology in 
15053 fols. 288r—292Vv, to individual doctors and various cases involving the 
Faculty, 1331-1500; fols. 293r et. seg., to disputes involving the university 
between July 4, 1334, and Jan. 10, 1482; and fols. 297r e¢ seg. to further 
information on the Faculty of Theology, and particularly to the Registers from 
1479: 

References are also given: at fols. 74, 355, to the rector; at fols. 330 et 
passim, to the messengers; and at fol. 346, to the ‘papetiers et parcheminiers,’ 
from 1476 to 1490. 

Privileges are noted at fol. 379r, for the University of Angers, Jan. 4, 1434 
to 1494; at fols. 387r et seq., for the University of Bourges in 1469; and at fol. 
3921, for the University of Caen, in 1424 and 1433; at fol. 396r, for the 
University of Orléans, Dec. 1312 to 1496; and at fol. 418r, for the University 
of ‘Toulouse, in 1407, 1436, including the privileges of the scholars of Toulouse 
and of Poitiers. 

*10037, 16th cent., 50 fols. ‘Recueil des piéces historiques relatives aux meurtre 
du duc de Bourgogne (1418-1419).’ 

*10043, 13th cent., 400 fols. ‘Les grandes chroniques de touts les rois de France,’ 
to the year 1286. 

21285. Materials on the ‘Colléges de Sorbonne et de Beauvais.’ 

21245. Collége de Champ. 

Collection Dupuy 235, fol. 132v. ‘Extraits des registres de Parlement circ. la ville 
de Paris (1256—-1596).’ 

539, fol. 232. ‘Vidimus,’ in the presence of the rector and of the deans of the Facul- 
ties at the University of Paris, of a Bull of Urban V, excommunicating ‘les 
grandes compagnies,” Febr. 3, 1465 (Clouzot 11, 454). 

565. Material on the Council of Paris and the opposition of Gerard de Montaign, 
bishop of Paris, to the propositions of Jean Petit, doctor of theology (Clouzot 
T, 59): 

571, fol. 36. Sentence pronounced by the University of Paris against Jean de 
Montson, Febr. 17, 1388. 

581. <A miscellany on the University, including at fols. 871—gor, a list of the statutes 
governing the University in the 16th and 17th centuries; fol. 87, the remon- 
strances of the universities, at the end of the 15th century (Clouzot m1, 454); 
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fols. g1r—93r, the oath that the University took to the Queen, which was to be 
renewed in public, twice a year, with an addition in 1286; fol. 95, 
remonstrances by the University to Parlement on the disorders of the state ; 
and on the dissipation of finances, February 17, 1412 (Clouzot 1, 454); 
fols. 97r—-g8r, cases involving two contestants to the rectorship of the Uni- 
versity, Dec. 22-23, 1477 (‘Extrait des registres de Parlement,’ Du Boulay v, 
738); fols. ggr—-101v, controversy between the chancellor of the University and 
the rector on the reception of the masters of arts; and further controversy 
between the chancellor and the proctors of the nations (‘Extrait des registres 
de Parlement’), Febr. 3, 9, 14.793 also at fols. 103r—105v, information, on the 
manner of deciding a contested election between two candidates for the rector- 
ship, Jan. 5, 1481 (Du Boulay, Hist. univ. Parts., v, 744). 

594, fol. 35, Letter of the University on the union of the church, Aug. 26, 1395 
(Clouzot 11, 453). 

744. “Titres et actes touchant lhistoire de France,’ 1650, including at fols. 4r—8r, 
the account of the condemnation of Charles de Savoissi, on the University’s 
behalf, Aug. 23, 1404 (Clouzot, 111, 4533 and printed by Félibien IV, 547). 

761, fol. 32. The reply of the chancellor, Juvenal des Ursins, to the ane 
deputies, Nov. 13, 1460 (Clouzot 111, 466). 

Collection Joly de Fleury 1705. A collection that reputedly comprises documents 
on the University for the years 1385-1777 (Clouzot 1, 452), chiefly from the 
cabinet of the proctors-general of the Parlement of Paris. The earliest of the 
documents pertaining to the University date from the 16th century. _ 

*Collection Moreau 1061, fol. 59. Documents relating to ‘Le Lendit, 1215— 


1777’ (Clouzot 1, 442). 


Paris: Other Libraries or Depositories 


*Arch. affaires étrangeres. Mémoires et documents frangais, 1817, ‘Piéces 
concernant les privileges de l’université.’ 

*Académie de Médecine 3(3). ‘Notes et extraits relatifs a l’histoire de la Faculté de 
médecine,’ with, fol. 87, ‘Priviléges des médecins de Paris,’ and fol. 89, ‘Premier 
médecin, priviléges . 

*Arsenal 248, fol. 1. On the treasurers of the University (Clouzot 11, 454). 

753 B, fol. 56. Address by the University of Paris to the French monarch 
in 1394, on the means to end the schism. (Clouzot 111, 452.) 

1121, 15th cent., 77 fols. ‘Privilegia universitatis,’ in 4 parts: office of the 
dead; calendar of the Faculty of Canon law; statutes of the Faculties; and 
privileges of the University. (Chart. 1v, xxxv.) 

1168. On the privileges and statutes of the University of Paris; and on 
the reform instituted by Cardinal d’Estouteville in 1452. (Clouzot m1, 461, 
462.) ) 

24.50. Propositions presented by Jean Gerson in the name of the Uni- 
versity before the royal princes and the council assembled for the reform of 


the Von Nov. 7, 1405. See above. (Clouzot 111, 453; Chart., 1v, 
XXXV 
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3945, 18th cent., fol. 2. Guillot de Paris, on the streets of Paris in the 13th 
cent. See above. (Clouzot m1, 72.) 

4106, p. 33. ‘Lettres missives du Parlement et de l’université envoyées au 
duc de Gloucester (1424).’ (Clouzot m1, 454.) 

6937, article 13. Acknowledgement by Jean Luquet, chaplain of one of 
the three chapels of the University, established on the revenue from the gaol and 
other offices of the Chatelet, of the receipt of 20 Parisian pounds from Benoit le 
‘Tonelier, Vicomte d’Orbet,’ Febr. 15, 1401. (Clouzot 11, 453.) 

Mazarin 413(227), 14th cent., at fol. 284ra, has a statement regarding the purchase 
by the French Nation of the University of Paris of a Missal for the Chapel of 
_ the Nation, in the year 1403. 

921(1061), 15th cent., a collection containing works of Jean Gerson, and at 
fols. 116r—121r, Gerson’s statements regarding the schism and the conduct of 
the University under the circumstances. This MS was utilized in the edition of 
Gerson’s Opera, 11, 76-82. 

958-959. 2 volumes on the university course on the Sentences by Giles 
Carlier, dean and canon of Cambrai, 1417. (Clouzot, 11 467.) Given by 
the author to the College de Navarre. 

985. A collection including Michael Scot’s Latin translation of Aristotle’s 
De animalibus, a commentary on Ecclestastes, etc. ; and at fols. 421-4 3rb, a list 
of properties or dependencies pertaining to the prebend belonging to Gossers de 
‘Tournay, with a list of his acquisitions from 1278-1281. 

On the flyleaf of the codex is a fragment of the act of the 14th century 
relating to the university’s dispute over the possession of a priory in the diocese of 
Rouen. ‘The text is, however, very mutilated. 

1299-1300, at fol. 1r, contains the letter accompanying the two MSS of the 
‘Sexte’ of Boniface VIII addressed to the masters and scholars of Paris, in the 
14th century. 

1651. Several letters against the schism. 

3044, copied in 1704, pp. 1-766. Registers of the “Cour des aydes,’ begin- 
ning in 1360 and ending in 1502. At p. 6 are listed the exemptions of ‘vrai 
scoliers studieux’ to 1374. 

3049, copied in the 18th cent. but covering the years 1464-1712. Register 
of the edicts for the creation and confirmation of the officers of the ‘Cour des 
aydes,’ and of ‘la reception des officiers de ladite cour.’ 

3310. Acollection on the University of Paris but relating to the 18th cent. 

3311, 17th cent. Deliberations of the Faculty of Theology. Vol. m of 
this collection begins with the decisions on the ‘Immaculate Conception,’ in 
1496; and at the end of 1599. 

3312-3319, 2 vols. The book of the proctor of the French Nation, for the 
years 1537-1676, 1722-1785. In the first (3312), from fol. 3v ef seg., there 
are several statutes of the Nation for the years 1472 on. 

3313-3318, 6 vols. ‘Conclusiones de la Nation de France,’ from the 16th 
century on. 

3722. ‘Priviléges concedez par les rois de France.’ 
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Sainte Genevieve 277 (D.f. in fol. 41), 17th cent. “The volume includes at p. 87, 
‘Les differentes Reformations qui se sont faites de temps en temps de ]’Uni- 
versité de Paris, depuis sa fondation jusques 4 present.’ 

344. (E.1. in fol. 15), 16th cent. On annates. Bulls of Pope Innocent 
VIII, 1490-1491; ‘Avis (fol. 21) de Puniversité dans la question des annates 
(1491),’ also the ‘Appellatio contra papam pro rege (Francie, Carolo VIII). 
Sept. 19, 1491.’ 

577 (H.1. in fol. 25), 17th cent. On the ‘chancellerie de Sainte Gene- 
vieve’; fols. 33 et seq., ‘Remarques sur l’institution, charge, dignité et Jurisdiction 
des chancelliers de l’université de Paris,’ accompanied by numerous documents 
collected by Du Boulay. 

710 (Suppl. H. in fol. 114), 18th cent., fol. 85. ‘Sainte Catherine du Val- 
des Ecoliers (Etat du prieuré de).’ 

987 (Suppl. Q. in fol. 247). Functions of the proctor of a Nation in the 
years 1622-1664. 

gg (Suppl. Q. in fol. 251), 17th-18th cent. ‘On the Collége d’ Hubant’ 
and other foundations of Hubant, for the years 1339-1540. 

998 (Suppl. QO. in fol. 258), 17th-18th cent. On the Colleges: of Beauvais 
or Dormans for the year 1370; of Bourgogne; of Lisieux; and of Laon. 

1162 (Suppl. Z.f. in fol. 313), 18th cent. A collection relating to the 
university chancellors. 

1655 (E.1. in Q.29), 14th-16th cent. ‘Livre de la Nation de Picardie 
dans l’université de Paris.’ Included are the university calendar; fols. 4, 10, 
information on students and dejauni and statutes for 1341 against those who took 
advantage of them. 

2122 (Q.1. in Q.3), 17th cent. Extracts from the registers of the Faculty 
of ‘Theology, from the mid 13th cent. to the end of the 17th cent. At fols. 
286-305 is an alphabetical listing of the contents. 

2151 (Suppl. Q. in 0.692), 18th cent., on the ‘chancellerie.’ 

2521, 15th cent. A miscellany, in French and Latin, including fol. 121, 
‘les noms des églises de Paris et chapelles en icelle ville’; and at fol. 122, ‘les 
Rues de Paris.’ See above. 

3056 (Q.1.2, in 8vo.), 14—15th cent. Regulations for the conducting of 
examinations for the doctorate. Copies of Bulls of Popes Gregory IX, and 
of Alexander II; also of a letter of Charles VI; etc. 


Other libraries 


*Aix 410, fol. 432. On the state of the University of Paris and the means of 
regulating it. (Clouzot 11, 451.) On the 13th—16th cent. 

*Angers 324, 15th cent., fol. 11v. Petition of the University against Jean de 
Montson. (Clouzot 111, 453.) | 

*Auxerre 243, fol. 82., Theological errors condemned at the Roman court; and 
affairs treated publicly at the University of Paris by Nicholas de Ultracuria, 
1348. (Clouzot m1, 452.) 
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*Cambrai 628, 14th cent. ‘Les Clementines,’ with the Bull of John XXII to the 
University of Paris. 

Cambridge, Christ Church, Canterbury. Catalogue made in the time of Henry de 
Estria (prior c. 1284-1331), item 1463. ‘Privilegia universitatis Parisiensis.’ 
(M. R. James, The ancient libraries of Canterbury and Dover, Cambridge, 
1903) P- 124). 

*Chartres 595(662, ‘dictus Harcuriensis’ Chart., 1, xxxiii), 14—15th cent., 157 fols. 
This codex contained the register of the proctors of the Norman Nation, from the 
year 1266 on; a list of the pontifical privileges (1266-1366); and the royal 
privileges (1200-1348, and 1383). “The MS was analyzed and described by 
H. Omont in Société de Vhistotre de Normandie, Meélanges, 8th ser., Rouen, 
1917. 

*Cheltenham 876(2), 14th-15th cent. This codex is similar in content to that of 
MS London, British Museum Additional 17304; and Oxford, Corpus Christi 
283. See below and Chart., Iv, xxxv. 

2863, 15th cent. ‘Archives de la Faculté de droit de Paris.” Comprise a regis- 
ter of bedels from the 14th cent. ; statutes, calendar ; anda collection of privileges 
going back to the 13th cent. See Paul Viollet, ‘Une visite 4 Cheltenham,’ 
Bibliothéque de l’école des chartes, XL1(1880), 150-1543 Chart., 1v, xxxv. 

*Lille 624, fols. 197v, 220V, 233-235, 251. Copies of articles relating to the Uni- 
versity of Paris; to the bishop of Senlis ; and to the official of the bishop of Paris, 
etc., 1341-1414 (Clouzot 111, 432). 

London, British Museum, Additional 17304, 14th cent. ‘Liber dictus rectoris 
etsi Chartularium,’ containing 172 items. (Utilized by Du Boulay, Jourdain, 
and the Chartularium.) Comprises oaths; privileges: papal and royal (fols. 
74% et seq.); university letters and decrees (fols. 77r et seq.) ; and statutes of the 
individual faculties; and of the university. An index of the MS is in Paris, 
Bibliotheque nationale Suppl. frang. 4305, 1, 163 et seg.; Chart., 1, Xxxiil. 

Additional 26784, fol. 81v. Letter to Univ. of Paris, from Pope 
Eugenius IV, 1432. 


Munich, Bayerische Staatsbiblioth., Cod. Lat. Mon. 

97, 14-1 5thcent., fol. 16v, ‘Puncta 22 ex parte univ. Paris, Johannis X XIII, 
proposita cum responsis elus.’ 

655, 15th cent., fols. 53r—55r. ‘Statuta facultatis artium.’ At fols. 
55v—59Vv, are the Luramenta. 

6749, 15th cent. ‘Statuta, et privilegia Universitatis’ (of Vienna), an. 
1384.” 

8151, a. 1347 et seq., fol. 106. ‘Declaratio ales facultatis medicorum 
Parisiensium in pestilentia ab a. 1345 grassante.’ 

15567, 15th cent., fols. gqQ—120; 21059; fol. 180 CRON ‘[Guilelmus de 


S. Amore], oe tates de periculis novissimorum temporum.’ 


*Orléans 228, 15th cent., p. 349. A papal Bull addressed to the University of 
Paris. (Clouzot m1, 463). 
698, no. 13. On the Faculty of law. (Clouzot 1, 382.) 
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Oxford, Corpus Christi 282, fol. 189v. On the violence and injuries inflicted on 
two English scholars, Adam and Henry, June 28, 1277 (Chart., 1, no. 476). 

283, 13th cent., fols. 153v-156v, 158v-159v, etc. Statutes and acts 
of the English Nation, the papal legate, and of the University of Paris. 
(Chart., 1.) 

*Reims 234, flyleaf A-B, 15th cent. A fragment of an accord between Robert 
d’Estouteville, Seigneur de Beine, Baron d’Ivry, with the University of Paris, 
regarding certain rights. (Clouzot 11, 454.) 

1247, flyleaf A-B, 15th cent. A fragment of a letter issued for the safe- 
guard of Martin de Fresnes, and for the rights, privileges, and goods of the 
University of Paris, in the 15th cent. (Clouzot 111, 461.) 

*Rouen 587, a. 1486. Articles presented by the bishop of Meaux to the F seal of 
Theology. (Clouzot 11, 454.) 

951, a. 1304, fol. 146. A French translation of the Latin text of ae letter 
sent to the French king on the church schism. (Clouzot 111, 452). 

*Semur 39, 15th cent., fol. 141. Letter from the university rector to Pope Pius 
II, dated April 12, 1461-1462. (Clouzot m1, 454). 

*Stift Heiligenkreuz 268, 15th cent. fols. 274v-281. ‘Prerogative universitatis 
studii Parisiensis concesse’; and fols. 292-294, ‘Littere Joannis Card. 
Ostiensis ad nationem Germanicam.’ (Xenia Bernardina 1, 161). 

*Tours 247, fol. 335v. The articles condemned by the University of Paris, in the 
year 1240. (Clouzot 11, 451.) 

985, flyleaf. A note with the names of masters to whom the chancellor 
accorded the license in Canon law in the year 1290, in the presence of nine 
professors of the University of Paris; together with discourses on Canon law in 
the thirteenth century. (Clouzot m1, 467.) 

Vatican, fonds latin 783. “The statutes of Urban VI for the Faculty of Theology 
at Paris. 

4990,a.1438. Aseriesof acts of various popes: John X XII; Benedict XII, 
Gregory XI, Boniface VIII, etc., of which fols. 174~-177v relate to the 
prerogatives and rotul: of the Univ. of Paris. 

9868, 18th cent., on Pope Eugenius IV (fol. 278); and Guil. Tornacensis 
(foliar ig3-ctc: 

Reginensis 332, 15th cent. A collection of letters relating to the University. 
(Chart., IV, XXxv.) | | 

405, 14th cent., ‘Chart. univ. Aurelianensis ad usum nationis scotorum,’ 
with ‘privilegia pape,’ at fols. 14v—15v. : 

406. ‘Statuta universitatis Parisiensis et Privilegia.’ The collection begins 
with the ‘Iuramenta elegentium rectorem et rectoris intrantis electionem,’ an. 
1249; and continues with letters and privileges issued by the popes in the 13th 
cent. At fols. 64r—69v are the lists of books and prices of pecia; and at fols. 
71r—-74r is information on the pergamenarii; and librarius or stationarius. 
The MS closes at fol. 77v, although the text ends at fol. 75r, with the communi- 
cation of Pope Honorius on the dissension between the University and the 
chancellor. (Chart.,.1, xxxvi.) 


Bibliography x fe 


445, late 14th cent., 60 fols., ‘Statuta Parisiensis collegii Baiocensium ann. 
1377-1378 a magistro Gervasio Christiani ordinata. .. .’ 

870, 16th cent. copy of documents of the 14th cent. Included are decrees 
of the Council of Basel and papal Bulls; statutes of the Faculty of Theology ; 
and various instruments of revocation regarding matters condemned by the 
Faculty of Theology. 

1283, 14th cent., parchment, fols. 97r-195v. ‘Privilegia universitatis 
Parisiensis per eam in Capella Collegii Navarre gentibus regis ostensa tempore 
regentie regis Anglie in regno Francie.’ ‘The royal privileges, from the 13th 
cent. on, are followed by the papal privileges, fols. rorr—1o5v. 


Vatican Archives: Papal registers. 


A. Volumes 43-205. ‘“Regesta membr., ab Honorio IV ad Clementem 
VI,’ 1350; vol. 43, Honorius IV, ‘Bullarium an. 1, 2.’ (Chart., 1, xxviii) ; 
vol. 50, Boniface VIII. 

*B. Volumes 206-218, Clement V; vols. 214-218, Regesta chartac. 

*C. ‘Chartac. Avenionensis’: John XXII to Petrus de Luna (Benedict 
welll vol..72). 

*D. ‘Supplicationes’: Clement VI to Petrus de Luna (Benedict XIII), 
99 vols., in fol. (Chart., 1, xxviil). 

*E. ‘Introitus et exitus,’ 261 “parva volumina’ (Chart., 1, xxviii). 

*Vesoul 173, fols. 65-66 (Clouzot 11, 454). Copy of letters sent by the University 
of Paris to the pope, on the ‘proces de réhabilitation de Jeanne d’Arc.’ 


Vienna 77. ‘Catalogus et taxatio precipuorum librorum in membrana scriptorum, 
quorum maxime frequens fuit usus in Universitatis Parisiensis, anno Domini 
mieCeIil:? 

450, 13th-14th cent.,membr. A collection of the University of Paris Pri- 
vileges. “The MS is incomplete. As noted by Chart., 1, xxxiv—v, only 16 of 
its original 62 fols. remain. “These comprise a list of privileges from the 13th 
cent., beginning with ‘Privilegium Philippi Augusti,’ and go to the 14th cent. 
The greater number of the documents reproduced relate to the latter century. 
Earlier descriptions of the contents of the codex are provided by Lambecius, 
Comm. de Bibl. Caesar. Vindob., IY (Vienna, 1669), and from it, by Kollar, 
Analecta monumenta omnis aevae Vindob. (Vienna, 1761), 1, pp. 339-344. 
The volume begins with the ‘Juramenta,’ and closes with a document contain- 
ing a letter of John XXII. 

3527, 15th cent. ‘Privilegia et statuta Universitatis Viennensis.’ 

4217, 15th cent. ‘Guillelmus de S. Amore, ‘T’ractatus de periculis ecclesie 
compilatus per universitatem Parisiensis.’ 

4753, 15th cent., Statuta univ. Paris. 

4929, 14th-15th cent., fols. 255r—262v. Portions of the ‘Collectio Pri- 
vilegiorum universitatis Parisiensis,’ drawn up for the use of the University of 
Vienna. It now begins in the midst of the papal Bull ‘Parens scientiarum,’ 
and continues at fol. 255r—v, with the ‘Statuta universitatis Parisiensis’ ; and at 
fols. 256r—26o0r, ‘Privilegia universitatis Parisiensis papalia et regalia.’ The 
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‘Privilegia paparum’ (reproduced Chart., 1, xxxiv—v, note 3) are at fols. 256v— 
257, and the ‘Privilegia regum,’ beginning with that of Philip Augustus, at 
fol. 258. Next at fol. 262r—v, is the “Conclusio universitatis Parisiensis circa 
observationem statutorum.’ 

Preceding the collection of privileges in this MS at fols. 245r—254r, are 
‘Littere universitatis Parisiensis ad Gallie regum Carolum VI in causa schis- 
matis d.d. VIII id. Jun. 1394.’ 

7036, 18th cent., 205 fols. ‘Historia facultatis medice Parisiensis ab anno 
1395... usque ad annum 1705.’ 

7219, 16th cent., 209 fols., containing 79 documents which include the 
collection of privileges. (Chart., 1, xxxii.) For earlier descriptions of this codex 
see also Lambectius, op c7t., 11, 240-260; and Kollar, op. cit., 1, col. 307-339. 


Printed Collections of Documents, Statutes, Chronicles, and 
other Supplementary Sources 


Abrégé des Privileges de la bien-aimée fille des rots premiere née, recogneue pour telle par 
nos predecesseurs rots, et par le Roy a present regnant, l’université de Parts, 
Recteur, Docteurs, Principaux, Regens, Escoliers, Messagers Iurez, Officters, et 
Supposts aicelle. Avec les confirmations et arests de verification desdits lettres, 
en la Cour de Parlement et Cour des Aydes de Paris (Paris, 1615). (2 copies at 
the Bibl. nat. in Paris: Rp 3475; R 26011.) 

Actes du Parlement de Paris: Ser. I (ed. M. E. Boutaric, 2 vols.: I, 1254-1299, 
Paris, 1863; 11, 1299-1328, Paris, 1867); Ser. Il, Fugés (ed. H. Furgeot, 1, 
1328-1 342, Paris, 19203 11, 1342-1350, Paris, 1920). 

Alain Chartier, Oeuvres (ed. A. Duchesne, Paris, 1617). 

Annales Prioratus de Dunstapla: See under Oxford Bibliography. 

Auctarium chartularu universitatis Parisiensis: Liber procuratorum nationis Anglcanae 
(Alemanniae), Vols. 1-11, 1333-1466 (ed. H. Denifle and E. Chatelain, Paris 
1897-1899, reprinted, 1937); Vol. 11, 1466-1492 (ed. C. Samaran and E. A. 
Van Moé, Paris, 1935). 

Auctarium chartulariu universitatis Paristensis: Liber procuratorum nationis Picardiae, 
Vol. rv, 1476-1484 (ed. C. Samaran and E. A. Van Moé, Paris, 1938). 
Auctarium chartularu universitatis Parisiensis: Liber procuratorum nationis Gallicane 

(Franciae), Vol. v,1443-1456(ed. C.Samaranand E. A. Van Moé, Paris, 1942). 

Auctarium chartularit universitatis: Liber receptorum nationis Anglicanae (Ale- 
maniae), Vol. vi, 1424-1493 (ed. A. L. Gabriel and G. C. Boyce, in press, 
Paris, 1961). 

Basin, T'Homas, Histoire des régnes de Charles VII et de Louis XI (Latin text, ed. 
J. Quicherat, Soc. de l’hist. de France, 4 vols., Paris, 1855-1859). 

Bougurt, Martin, Recueil des historiens des Gaules et de la France (24 vols., 
Paris, 1738-1904). See under individual historians. 

Cartulatre général de Paris, 1 (ed. De Lasteyrie, Paris, 1887). 

Chartularium universitatis Parisiensis (ed. and annotated by H. Denifle and E. 
Chatelain, 4 vols. Paris, 1889-1897), containing all or most of the important 
documents pertaining to the university from its origins to the year 1452. 
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Chatelet: Sentences civiles du Chdtelet de Parts (1395-1505) (collected by Oliver 
Martin, Paris, 1914). 

CHRISTINE DE Pisan, Histotre de Charles V (ed. J. Lebeuf, Diss. sur l’hist. de Paris, 
bil ePatis,i1:74:2). 

Chronique d’Enguerran de Monstrelet en deux livres avec pisces justificatives 1400— 
1444 (ed. by L. C. Douet-D’Arcq, Soc. de Vhist. de France, 91, 93, 99, 105, 
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Chronique des quatres premiers Valois (Bouquet, Recueil des hist. des Gaules, XXII, 
Soc. de hist. de France, Publ., Paris, 1862). 

Chronique des régnes de Fean II et de Charles V (ed. R. Delachenal, Soc. de l’hist. de 
France, 4 vols., Paris, 1910-1920). 

Chronique de la Pucelle: ou Chronique de Cousinot, suivie de la Chronique Normande de 
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auteurs (ed. by M. Vallet de Viriville, Paris, 1859). 

Chronique de la Pucelle: ‘fournal du siege d’Orléans, 1428-1429 (ed. by Paul 
Charpentier and Charles Cuissard, Orléans, 1896). 

Chronique du religieux de Saint-Denys (ed. M. L. Bellaguet, Paris, 1840). 
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CrouzotT, E., Répertotre des sources manuscrits de V’histotre de Paris (publ. under the 
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CoguiLiarT, Guillaume, Oeuvres (ed. Tardé, Paris, 1847). 

Defense des droits de l’université de Paris (Paris, 1637). 

Du Boutay, C. E. Historia universitatis Paristensis (6 vols., Paris, 1665-1673). 
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Du Boutay, C. E., Recueil des priviléges de l'université de Parts (Paris, 1674). 

Les établissements de Saint-Louts (ed. P. Paul Viollet, Soc. de hist. de France, 4 vols., 
Paris, 1881-1886). 

GasrikL, A. L., Student Life in Ave Marta College ... History and Chartulary of the 
College (Notre Dame, Indiana, 1955). 

GUILLAUME DE Nanais, Chronique Latine de 1113 @ 1300 avec Les continuations de 
cette Chronique de 1300 a4 1368 (new ed. by H. Géraud, Soc. de I’ hist. de France, 
33 355 2 vols. Paris, 1843). 

GuILLAUME DE Nanais, Gesta Philippi III Francorum regis (Bouquet, Recueil des 
historiens des Gaules et de la France, XX, Paris, 1840). 

Itinéraires de Philippe le Hardt et de ‘Fean sans Peur, ducs de Bourgoyne (1363-1419) 
a’ apres les comptes de dépenses de leur hétel (ed. by E. Petit, Coll. des doc. inédits, 
vol. IX, Paris, 1888). 

Jean XXII, Lettres communes analysées d’aprés les registres dits d’ Avignon et du 
Vatican (ed. G. Mollat, 16 vols., Paris, 1904-1947). 

Jean ve Sr Vicror, Mémoire hist. (Bouquet, Recueil des hist. des Gaules, X XI). 
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Jourpain, C. M. G. B., Index chronologicus chartarum (Paris, 1862). 

Fournal d’un bourgeois de Paris de 1405 a 1449 (ed. A. Tuetey, Paris, 1881). 

Fournal de Clément de Fauquembergue, Greffier du Parlement de Paris, 1417-1435 
(ed. A. Tuetey and H. Locaille, Soc. de Phist. de Paris, 3 vols., Paris, 1903- 
1QI5 

ree ee de Baye (ed. A. Tuetey, Soc. de l’hist. de Paris). 

Les métiers et corporations de la ville de Paris (ed. R. de Lespinasse, Hist. gén. de 
Paris, Coll. des documents publiées, 3 vols., Paris, 1897). 

Matthew Paris, see under Oxford, Bibliography. 

Ocuvres de Rigord et de Guillaume le Breton (ed. H. F. Delaborde, Soc. de Vhist. de 
France, vol. 210, 224, 2 vols., Paris, 1882-1885). 

L’ordonnance cabochienne (26-27 Mai 1413) (ed. Alfred Coville, Coll. des textes pour 
servir 4 |’étude et l’enseignement de Vhist., Paris, 1891). 

Ordonnances des rots de France de la troistéme race, recuetlltes par order chronologique 
(ed. M. de Vilevault, M. de Brequigny, and others, Paris, 22 vols., index in the 
last, Paris, 1723-1849). 

Paris et ses historiens au XIV et XV* stécles, documents et écrits originaux (ed. by Le 
Roux de Lincy and L. M. Tisserand, Paris, 1867). Includes, Jean de 
Jandun’s description of Paris in 1323; also that by Raoul de Presles in the reign 
of Charles V, and by Guillebert de Metz in the reign of Charles VI. 

Paris sous Philippe le Bel d’aprés les documents originaux et notamment d’aprés un 
manuscrit contenant le réle dela taille... en 1292 (ed. H. Géraud, Coll. des doc. 
inédits, Paris, 1837). 

Paris pendant la domination anglaise (1420-1436). Documents extraits des registres de 
la chancellerte de France (ed. A. Longnon, Paris, 1878). 

RALPH OF COGGESHALL, see under Oxford, Bibliography. 

REBUFFI, PIERRE, Les édicts et ordonnances des roys de France depuis lan 1226 
pusques a present (Lyons, 1573, fol.) 

Recueil d’édits et d’ordonnances royaux sur le fait de la justice et autres matiéres les plus 
importantes (2 vols., Paris, 1720). 

Recueil général des anciennes lois frangaises depuis l’an 420 jusqu ala revolution de 1789 
(ed. by Jourdain, Decrusy, Isambert, 29 vols., Paris, 1822-1833). 

Recueil des historiens des Gaules, see Bouquet, and individual historians. 

Registre criminel du Chételet de Paris du 6 Septembre 1389 au 18 Mai 1392 (ed. M. 
Duples-Agier, 2 vols., Paris, 1861-1864). 

Rocer oF Hovepen, see under Oxford, Bibliography 

Rutebeuf, Oeuvres completes de Reutebeuf, trouvére du XIII stécle, recueillies et mises 
au jour pour la premiére fois (by Achille Jubinal, 2 vols., Paris, 1839, new ed. 
‘revue et corrigée,’ 3 vols., Paris, 1874-1875). 

Ursins, JEAN JUVENAL DES, Histoire de Charles VI, roy de France (ed. M. M. 
Michaud et Poujoulat, Nouv. collection des Mémoirs relatifs 4 hist. de France, 
Paris, 1854). 


WICKERSHEIMER, See Commentaires de la Faculté de Médecine, 
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V 
OXFORD 


The privileges of scholars and of the University at Oxford are to be found in the 
Four Registers known as A, B, C, and D; and in the Statutes of the University 
(see below, Statuta antiqua...,ed.S. Gibson). These contain a number of charters 
granted by kings, popes, legates, and bishops; and they are for the most part in 
the University Archives housed at the Bodleian Library.1 Still others are on the 
Charter, Close, and Patent Rolls at the Public Record Office in London. In large 
part, they have been analyzed and printed in the various collections noted below. 
In addition, however, there are some manuscript collections of the privileges at the 
British Museum in London, as well as in the Bodleian in Oxford. ‘These are as 
follows : 


London, British Museum, Sloane 749, paper, 17th cent., fols. 1-37 : ‘Academiae 
Oxoniensii Privilegia in unum corpus collecta a viro et jurisconsulto optimo D. 
Richardo Zouch,’ a.p. 1660; in fourteen chapters of which I, fols. 2r—3r, has the 
reasons for the granting of privileges given by Edward III, Henry VIII, and Boni- 
face VIII; II, fol. 3r—v, the persons permitted to enjoy the privileges; m1, fol. 
4r—v, the territories and precincts of the University; IV, fol. 5r—v, the persons en- 
joined to permit the scholars to enjoy their privileges; V, fols. 6r—7v, the matter of 
the safety and indemnity of the scholars; VI, fols. 7v—8v, the sustenance of scholars, 
the regulations and privileges regarding food, etc.; VII, fols. gy—1ov, the provisions 
for reasonable accommodations, houses, and lodgings for scholars; and for the paving 
and clearing of the streets; VIII, fol. 11r—v, the profits granted to the University, 
and benefices; IX, fols. 1 1v—13r, the freeing of scholars from some burdens, and the 
task of securing them from harm in the undertaking of others; X, fols. 13v—17v, 
the jurisdiction of the chancellor of the University in civil suits; XI, fols. 18r—2ov, 
his jurisdiction in criminal matters; XII, fol. 21r—-v, his powers in ecclesiastical 
matters; XIII, fol. 22r, his power to signify the persons to be excommunicated ; 
XIV, fol. 23r, the steward of the University and cases of felony and high treason. 

London, British Museum 1775, fol. 178v; and 1778, fol. 182. 

London, British Museum, Sloane 3285, 15th cent., a miscellany, containing at 
fols. 68r—7or, a prescription which purports to have been compiled by the masters 
and doctors at Oxford in the time of pestilence. ‘Hec sequens hec tempus pesti- 
lentiali apud Oxon. per magistros et doctores anno regis Henrici quarti VIII» facta 
fuit et per eosdem missa maiori civitatis London, ubi per fisicos apotecarios et alios 
quamplurimos maxime erat laudata. Dilectissime frater ut intelleximus multum 
times per instanti pestilentia quasi in ipsa. . ./ . . . (ending) temporis fortiter sentias 
aquam frigidam aceto mixtam bibas. Item caveas ab omnibus speciebus calidis et 
preservabis te deo mediante etc.’ This prescription is similar to that issued at Paris 
in the fourteenth century, at the request of King Philip IV: Chart., u, no. 1159. 
See also Sloan MS 393, fols. 67v—69v. 


1H. E. Salter has noted that Brian Twyne (died 1644), keeper of the Archives, spent his life 
copying MSS, and documents, about Oxford; and that after his death he left about 40 MS vols. of 
which 30 remain (Munimenta civitatis Oxonie, Oxford, 1919, introd. p. v). 
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London, British Museum, Cotton, Faustina C. VIII, 1409-1411, fols. 66-75, ina 
16th cent. hand, contains a summary of the privileges, the table of contents of which 
is in Snappe’s Formulary, ed. by H. E. Salter, see below. See also Medieval 
archives, ed. by H. E. Salter, listed below. 

London, Public Record Office. A spot check of the Close and other Rolls 
covered by the printed collections was made. See below. 

Oxford, Bodleian, Bodley 906, a.p. 1592, Robert Hare, ‘Liber privilegiorum 
universitatis Oxoniensis . . . Incipiendo a tempore regis Henrici tertii. Ac inde per 
nomina et successiones regum progrediendo, atque in anno XX XIIII° domine nostre 
Elizabete regine terminando, videlicet in anno 1592.’ ‘There is an ‘Index rubri- 
carum omnium privilegiorum . . .’ 

Oxford, Corpus Christi 283, 13th cent., fol. 156r, has a reference to the Oxford 
University Privileges.? 


Printed Collections of Documents and Indexes 
to Collections of Documents 


An exact abridgement of the Records in the Tower of London, from the reign of King 
Edward the Second, unto King Richard the Third, collected by Sir Robert 
Cotton, Knight and Baronet (revised etc. by William Prynne, London, 
1657). 

Annales prioratus de Dunstapla a.p. 1-1297 (ed. H. R. Luard, Annales Monastici, 
III, 1-420, Rolls Series, London, 1866). 

Annals of Oxford (ed. J. C. Jeaffreson, 2 vols., Oxford, 1871). 

Balliol: The Oxford Deeds of Balliol College (ed. H. E. Salter, Oxford Hist. Soc., 
Oxford, 1912). 

Calendar of anctent correspondence (32 Hen. III-17 Ed. II) (Rolls Series, London, 
1847). 

Calendar of Chancery Warrants preserved in the Public Record Office (Rolls Series, 
Vol. 1, London, 1927), a.p. 1244-1326. 

Calendar of Charter Rolls (6 vols., London, 1903-1927), Henr. I1I—Henr. VII. 

Calendar of Close Rolls (14 vols., London, 1902-1938), Henr. III, 1227-12723 (5 
vols., London, 1900-1908), Ed. I, 1272-1307; (4 vols., London, 1892- 
1898), Ed. II, 1307-13273; (14 vols, London, 1896-1913), Ed. III, 
1327-1377; (6 vols., London, 1914-1927), Rich. II, 1377-1399; (5 vols., 
London, 1927-1938), Henr. IV, 1399-1413; (2 vols., London, 1929- 
1932), Henr. V, 1413-1422; (6 vols., London, 1933-1939, 1947), Henr. VI, 
1422-1461); (2 vols., London, 1949-1953), Ed. IV, 1461-76; (London, 
1954), Ed. IV, Ed. V, Rich. III, 1476-1485 ; (London, 1955), Henr. VII, 
1485-1500. 

Calendar of entries in the Papal Registers relating to Great Britain and Ireland (12 
vols., London, 1893-1933), Papal Letters, 1198-1471; (1 vol., London, 
1896), Petitions to the Pope, 1342-1419. 

* In addition to the above MSS, it might be noted for Cambridge that in Cambridge University 


Library MS Dd. tv, 35, fols. 74v-78r, are ‘Articuli universitatis Cantabrigiae ad informandum 
dominum regem de antiquis consuetudinibus eiusdem universitatis.’ 
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Calendar of Fine Rolls (20 vols., London, 1911-1949), Ed. I, 1272—Henr. VI, 
1461-1471. 

Calendar of Patent Rolls (6 vols., London, 1901-1913), Henr. III, 1216-723 (4 
vols., London, 1898-1901), Ed. I, 1272-13073 (§ vols., London, 1894— 
1904), Ed. Il, 1307-27; (16 vols. London, 1891-1916), Ed. III, 1327-77; 
(6 vols., London, 1895-1909), Rich. II; (4 vols., London, 1903-1909), 
Henr. IV; (2 vols., London, 1910-1911), Henr. V; (6 vols., London, 1901- 
1910), Henr. VI; (London, 1897), Ed. IV; (London, 1900), Ed. 1V—Henr. 
VI; (London, 1901), Ed. IV, Ed. V, Rich. III; (2 vols., London, 1914-1916), 
Henr. VII. 

Chronicles of the reigns of Edward I and Edward II (ed. by W. Stubbs, 2 vols. 
Chronicles and Memorials, London, 1882-1883). Included are I: ‘Annales 
Londoniensis’; and ‘Annales Paulini’; II, ‘Commendatio lamentabilis in 
transitu... Edward’; ‘Gesta Edwardi’; ‘Monachi cuiusdam Malmlesberiensis 
vita Edwardi IT’ ; ‘Vita et mors Edwardi II, conscripta a Thoma de la More.’ 

Chronicles and Memorials of the reign of Richard I (ed. W. Stubbs, 2 vols., Chronicles 
and Memorials, London, 1864-1865). 3 

Collectanea (ed. C. R. L. Fletcher, M. Burrows, etc., Oxford Hist. Soc., 4 vols., 
Oxford, 1885-1905). 

Educational charters and documents a.v. 595-1909 (compiled by A. F. Leach, 
Cambridge, 1911). 

Enactments in Parhament specially concerning the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge (ed. John Griffiths, Oxford, 1869). 

Enactments in Parliament specially concerning the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
(ed. L. L. Shadwell, Oxford Hist. Soc., 4 vols., Oxford, 1912), 37 Ed. I1I-—2 
George IV. 

Epistolae academicae Oxontensis (ed. by H. Anstey, Oxford Hist. Soc., Parts I-I, 
Oxford, 1898), for the years, 1421-1457; 1457-1509. 

Formularies which bear on the history of Oxford, c. 1204-1420 (ed. H. E. Salter, 
W. A. Pantin; H. G. Richardson, 2 vols., Oxford Hist. Soc., Oxford, 
1942). 

GrRALpus CaMBRENSIS, Opera (ed. J. S. Brewer and others, Rolls Series, 8 vols., 
London, 1861-1891). 

MatuHew Paris, Chronica majora (ed. H. R. Luard, Rolls Series, 7 vols. London, 
1872-1883). 

Matuew Paris, Historia Anglorum (ed. F. Madden, 3 vols., London, 1866-1869). 

Mediaeval archives of the University of Oxford (ed. H. E. Salter, Oxford Hist. Soc., 
2 vols., Oxford, 1920-1921). 

Munimenta academica Oxoniensis (ed. H. Anstey, Rolls Series, 2 vols., London, 
1868). 

Munimenta civitatis Oxonie (ed. H. E. Salter, Oxford. Hist. Soc., Oxford, 1920). 

Oxford City Documents. Financial and judicial, 1268-166) (ed. J. E. ‘T. Rogers, 
Oxford Hist. Soc., Oxford, 1871). 

Oxford Formularies, see Formularies. 

Parliamentary enactments, see Enactments. 
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Parliamentary Petitions relating to Oxford, 1379-1496 (ed. L. T. Smith, Col- 
lectanea, Oxford, 1896), III, 79-161. 

RALPH OF CoGGESHALL, Chronicon anglicanum (ed. J. Stevenson. Rolls Series, 66, 
London, 1875). 

Records of mediaeval Oxford Coroners’ Inquests (ed. H. E. Salter, Oxford Hist. Soc., 
Oxford). 

Registrum annalium Collegit Mertonensis 1483-1521 (Oxford Hist. Soc., Oxford, 
1923). 

etn es Oxontensts, 1434-1469 (ed. H. E. Salter, Oxford Hist. Soc., 2 
vols., Oxford, 1932). 

Registrum privilegiorum almae Universitatis Oxontensis (Oxford, 1770). 

Ropert GrossetTeEste, Epistolae (ed. H. R. Luard, Rolls Series, London, 1861). 

Rocer oF Hovepen, Chronica (ed. W. Stubbs, Rolls Series, 4 vols., London, 
1868-1871); Annals (2 vols., London, 1853). 

Rotuli Parliamentorum Angliae hactenus inediti, 1297-1373 (ed. H. G. Richardson 
and G. Sayles, Royal Hist. Soc., Camden 3rd Series, Vol. 51, London, 1935). 

Royal and other historical letters illustrative of the reign of Henry III (ed. W. W. 
Shirley, Rolls Series, 2 vols., London, 1862-1866), 1: 1216-12353 1: 1236— 
27 o 

Royal letters addressed to Oxford, and now existing in the City Archives (ed. Octavius 
Ogle, Oxford, 1892). 

Rymer, THomas, Foedera, conventiones, litterae et cuiuscunque acta publica inter 
reges Angliae et alios . . . (20 vols. London, 1727). 

Snappe’s Formulary (ed. H. E. Salter, Oxford Hist. Soc., Oxford, 1924). 

Statuta antiqua Universitatis Oxontensis (ed. S. Gibson, Oxford, 1931). 

Statutes of the Colleges of Oxford (ed. E. A. Bond, 3 vols., London, 1853). 

Statutes of the realm (12 vols., London, 1810-1828). 

Woop, AntTHony, History and antiquities of the University of Oxford (publ. by 
John Gutch, 2 vols. in 3, Oxford, 1792-96). 

WiiitaM OF Matmessury, De gestis regum Anglorum (ed. N. E. S. A. Hamilton, 
Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain, no. go, London, 1858). 
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Abingdon, abbey of, 296 

Abrége de V hist. de Vuniv. de Paris, 290 

— des priviléges, 418 

Accius of Verona, lecturer, Padua, 72 

Accounts, Univ. Paris, 352 

Accursius, glossator, 10, 12, 332 

— Francis, 50 

— William, 33 

Acta nationis Germ., 34-35, 37-38) 340 

‘— univ. legis.’ (Padua), 341 

‘Actes concernons le pouvoir et la direction de 
Puniv. de Paris,’ 395 

— du Parlement de Paris, 138-142, 159, 418 

Adam de Bosco, 177 

— de Brom, 322 

— le Flamene, 156, 163 

— de Marisco, tor 

— de Pontoise, 242 

Adelmar, Thadeus, 67 

Admirati, Etienne, 386 

Advocates, Univ. of Paris, 396 

Ady, C. M., 37-40 

Agincourt, battle of, 193 

Agnes d’Orléans, 162 

Aids, exemptions from, 153, 163, 168; 
limited, 199, 209, 212, 217-218; collector of, 
220 

Alain, 171 

Alaman of St Eusebius, Cardinal, 235 

Albertazzi, dwelling of, at Bologna, 32 

Albert of Saxony, 244-245 

Albertinus Ugitti de Carariis, 32 

Albertus Magnus, 54, 118 

— Scriptoris, 212 

Albornoz, Egidio, Cardinal, 37, 52 

Alcuin, 290 

Aldrovandi, U., 50 

Ale, making of, at Oxford, 284, 308, 317 

Alebaysters, 320 

Alemant, Antoine, 234 

Alexander II, Pope, 414 

— III, Pope, 38, 227 

— IV, Pope, 56, 93, 106-118, 131, 338, 352; 
3551 357-358, 363-364, 366, 375, 390, 395 

— de Alexandria, 132 

— of Hales, 118 

Alfonso, count of Poitiers, 103, 105, 378 

“Allegationes univ. Oxon.,’ 396 

Almanacs, 411 

Altamura, A., 295 

Amadei, J. J., library of, 338 

Amalasuentha, 4 

Amati, Saint, of Douai, 195 

Amiens, bailiff of, 135; diocese of, 139; receiver 
of, 163 

Amit, Robert, 177 

An exact abridgement of the records in the Tower 
of London, 422 

Anatomies, at Bologna, 46; at Padua, 83, 343, 
345 347 

Anatomy, at Padua, 343, 345, 347 
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André, Saint, des Arcs, Chapel, 243-244, 361, 
363, 387-388 

Andreas, son of Johannes Andreas, 33 

— of Milan, 82 

Andrews, Richard, 322 

Andrich, L., 350 

Angelus Castrius, 74 

Angers, City and Univ. of, 92, 94, 105, 193, 
215, 357» 396, 411 

Anjolat, Pierre, 194 

Annal. Caesenat., 34 

— Dunstapl., see Annal. Prioratus de Dunstaplia 

— London., 423 

— Monast., 280 

— Paulini, 296, 423 

— Prioratus de Dunstaplia, 91, 422 

Annali Bolognesi, 20 

Annals of Oxford, 422 

Annates, 180, 414 

Ansedisio, 55 

Anstey, H., 269, 317, 423 

‘Antidotario,’ 337 

Antoine, duke of Brabant, 186 

— des Essarts, 188 

Antonius de Mussatis, 72 

Anziant (Council of Elders), Bologna, 40, 43, 
50, 335-336; Padua, 59, 61-62 

Apothecaries, at Oxford, 321; at Paris, 263-265, 
408 

“Appellationes due Univ. Paris.,’ 397 

Appraisers, Univ. of Paris, 391 

Aquitaine, duke of, 188-191 

Arabic, translation from, 227 

Archa, Univ., of Padua, 61; of Paris, 208 

Archiv f. Lit. u. Kirchengesch., 146 

Argelati, P., 19 

Aristotle, 225, 345, 349 

Arms, carrying of, at Bologna, 30, 35, 46-47; 
at Orléans, 140; at Oxford, 271, 277, 299, 

> 300, 306, 312, 316-318; at Padua, 35, 59, 63— 
64; at Paris, 90-91, 96, 122, 135, 199, 390, 
398, 404 

Arnald of Villanova, 402 

Arnulph of Amiens, 97 

Arras, convention and treaty of, 208, 218, 368 

Arrest of rector and masters at Paris, 404 

Ars dictamen, 9, 332 

‘Articuli Parisiis condempnati,’ 401, 416 

Arundel, Thomas, archbp. of Canterbury, 311 

Assemblies, formula for univ., 390 

Assessments, and exemptions from, 126~—127, 
129, 133, 146-147, 361, 375-376 

Assizes, custody of, at Oxford, 283, 284-286, 
297-299) 303, 307-308, 312, 314, 316-318 

Astrology, at Bologna, 41, 43; at Padua, 345; 
at Paris, 411 

Athalaric, 4, 5 

Aubriot, Hugh, 160, 164, 166-167, 378, 387, 
403 

Auctarium (Liber proc. nat. Anglic.), 167-168 
173, 208, 210-216, 257, 261, 352, 418 
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426 


Auctarium (Liber proc. nat. Gallic.), 215, 257, 
418 

— (Liber proc. nat. Picardiae), 418 

— (Liber receptorum), 352, 418 

Augustine, Saint, 252 

Augustinian, 381 

Augustus Caesar, 4, 6 

Authentica Habita, 8; 10-14, 16-18, 30, 53, 65, 
85, 98, 223, 242, 325, 331-332 

Auxerre, bp of, 128; meeting at, 188-189 

Avignon, Univ. of, 398 

Ayliffe, J., 310 

Aymeric, Nicholas, 211 

iAZais. Y 3-7 


Baldus Bonifacii da Piombino, widow of, 342 

Bailiff of Northgate Hundred, 279 

Baldacci, 50 

Baldassare Cossa, 39, see John XXIII, Anti Pope 

Baldeby, William, 309 

Baldessar di Caroti, 347 

Balliol College, see Oxford, Colleges 

— Oxford Deeds of, 322, 422 

Baptista de Barziziis, 72 

Barbadico, Doge of Venice, 349 

Barbazan, 410 

Barbers, and exemptions: at Oxford, 280, 297; 
at Padua, 346; at Paris, 355, 406 

Barber-surgeons, at Oxford, 320; at Paris, 190, 
266, 406 

Barbery, Philippe, 362, 388 

Barbo, Paolo, podesta, Padua, 349 

Barrois, Cardinal, 196 

Bartholomeus Johannes de Stephanis, 335 

— Montagnana, 81 

— de Sancta Sophia, 347 

Bartholomew of England, 252 

Bartolus, 11-13, 15, 331 

Basin, Thomas, Hist., 200, 210, 418 

Baxter, J. H., 323 

Beaucourt, Hist., 212 

Beaupére, Jean, 205, 368-369 

Beauvais, bp and Cath. Chap. of, 114, 380, 397; 
canter of, 109 

Bedels, at Oxford, 280, 315; at Padua, 58-60; 
at Paris,..163, 168, 1745 194; 200,7220, 238, 
398, 403, 415 

Bedford, duke of, 193, 202, 204-207, 317, 373 

Bejaunt, 390-391, 414 

Bejaulnes, 390 

Bellaguet, M. L., 173, 419 

Bellomonte, Richard, 258 

Belpetrus, doctor of Arts and Medicine, 74 

Benedetto Cajetani, Cardinal, 126, 361 

— Giovanni, 73 

— di Salerno, rector, Arts and Medic. Univ. 
Padua, 66 

Benedict XI, Pope, 33, 132, 145-147, 3375 339 

Tapani ha? 8 80) S87s Sam Or sae ae 
41 
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— XIII, Anti-Pope (Pedro de Luna), 179, 233, 
258, 389, 396-397, 417 

Benedictus, Jo., 344 

Benefices, and right to enjoy fruits of while 
studying, at Bologna, 33, 40, 47; at Oxford, 
4213 at Padua, 63, 69, 75-76, 345; at Paris, 
93, 96, 129, 132, 144, 169, 197, 201, 206, 215, 
227 ff., 231, 234, 238, 240 f1.5.953519 59-9070 
367, 369, 374, 380, 385, 387, 389, 394, 396, 
405, 407-408 

Benefictum competentiae, 8 

Benefit of clergy, 8; at Paris, 86 

Benoit le Tonelier, Vicomte d’Orbet, 413 

Bentivoglio, at Bologna, 39-40, 329 

Beraud, Jean, 214 

Berchorius, Petrus, see Bersuire, Pierre 

Berger, ES 5x 

Bernard de Insula, 227 

Bernard, St (Bernardins), congregations at, 191, 
20 

Bernardi, Guillaume, 230 

Bernardis, Lazzaro Maria de, 8, 332 

Bernier, Jean, provost of Paris, 155, 158, 386 

Berry, duke de, 185, 187, 196, 369 

Berson, Jean, deputy provost of Paris, 379-380 

Bersuire, Pierre, 151, 378, 381 

Berthault of St Denis, chancellor, 127-129, 384 

Bertin, Nicholas, 172 

Bertoldus de Ursinis, see Orsini, Bertoldo 

Bertrand du Guesclin, 183 

Bertrand, Pierre, 176, 360 

Bertrandus de ‘Texeriderio, 
Bologna, 33 

Bessarion, Cardinal, 78 

Bette, Roger, 204 

Bianchi, L., 35 

Bible, lectures on, 364 

Bielko, Steno, 12 

Bimbenet, J. E., 130 

Binders of books, 48; at Paris, 155, 162, 174, 
221, 252, 395, 408-409 

Blanchard, Jean, 382 

Blanche of Castille, Queen of France, 93-94, 
100-102, 117, 353 

Bocelli, Guillaume, 381 

Boethius, 401 

— de Dacia, 259 

Boetticher, Gregory, printer, 332 

Boileau, E., Livre des métiers, 406, 410 

Boirly, Jean, 259 

Boisselli, Gerald, 194, 204 

Bologna, scholars and universities at, 11, 18 ff.; 
229, 3353 grants of privileges to, 14, 20-21, 
23-32, 35-36, 38-40, 42, 45, 52; University 
of Arts and Medicine, 20, 29, 31, 35, 41, 43, 
46-48; disputes at, 31-323 injuries and violence 
to scholars, 23-26, 32 ; migration from, 19, 23, 
25-27, 34-35, 37-39» 63; pestilence, at, 37 

— College: of Arts and Medicine, 50, 52, 335— 
3363 of Jurists, 336; of Professors and Doctors 
of Medicine, 44, 50-51, 336-337 


archdeacon of 
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Bologna, Collegio Ancarano, 52 

— — Avignonese, 51-52 

— — Bresciano, 51-52 

— — Fiesco, 52 

— — Gregoriano, 52 

— — Maggiore di S. Clemente detto di Spagna, 
52 

— — Reggiano, 51 

— statutes: “Del piu antico statuto delle studio 
theologico di Bologna,’ 340 

— — ‘Die Statuten der Juristen-Universitat,’ 
340; and see Statutes; and Statuti 

Bonaini, Francesco, 48 

Bonardi, A.,.55, 351 

Bonaventura, 112, 118 

Bond, E. A., 424 

Bonds posted by Ubrarii, 391, 392 

Boniface VIII, Pope, 32-34, 63, 126, 129, 132, 
228, 289, 290, 336-337, 339, 397-398, 403- 
404, 413, 416-417, 421 

— IX, Pope, 66, 311, 396 

Bonnot, Jehan and Martin, 404 

Booksellers, see Librari 

Books, freed from customs or tolls, 12, 21, 40, 
76; protected from seizure, 14, 49; high 
value placed on, 14, 153 price of, fixed, 48-49, 
416-417; production of, 48-49, 409 

Borselli, F. H., Chronica civitatis Bononiae, 337 

Borsetti, F., 25 

Bosdari, F., 38 

Bouillart, Jacques, 241 

Bouillé, Guillaume, 215 

Bouquet, M., see Recueil des hist. des Gaules 

Bourchord, Thomas, 380 

Bourges, bailiff of, 141; declaration of, 208; 
Pragmatic sanction of, 232, 240, 369, 397, 
405; Univ. of, 411 

Bourses (Scholarships), 386, 405 

Boutaric, E., 136, 418 

Bovesque, Jean, 205-206, 235 

Boyce, G. C., 224, 245, 352, 418 

Boycotting of professors at Bologna, 42 

Bragadino, Laurentio, 71 

Branchasichis, Albizo, da Lucca, 67 

Brequigny, M. de, 420 

Brescia, College for students of, at Padua, 67 

— statutes of, 25 

Breton, Guy, physician, 388 

Brewer, J. S., 423 

Breyne, Jean de, 166, 377 

Briault, G., 332 

Brito, Salomon, 138 

Brugi, Biagio, 49 

Budinsky, A., 153, 219 

Burgesses, see Oxford 

Burgo S. Remigio, presbyter of, 88 

Burgundy, duke of, 182, 184-192, 196-198, 
201-203, 208, 219, 238, 247, 368, 397, 411 

Buridan, Jean, 244 

Burrows, M., 423 

Bursa, 105, 126, 146, 402 
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Bursars, 361, 382 
Busquet, R., 352 
Butchers, Paris, see Slaughter houses 


Cabochiens, 191 

Cabusatores et cabusatrices, illicit medical prac- 
titioners, 266 

Caen, Univ. of, 204, 206, 411; benefices for, 374 

Caesar, Julius, 183 

Calcaterra, C., 38 

Calendar of ancient correspondence, 422 

— of chancery warrants, 422 

— of Charter rolls, 289, 422, 294, 299 301, 305— 
308, 312-315, 322-323 

— of close rolls, 270-273, 277, 283-284, 286, 422 

— of entries in the Papal Registers, 274, 422 

— of fine rolls, 297, 423 

— of patent rolls, 270, 272-273, 281-282, 291— 
2925 294, 296 299, 423 

Calmette, J., 173-174, 193 

Cambridge, Univ. of, 268-270, 275, 292, 310, 319 

Campanus, Jean, univ. rector, 196 

Campbell, A. M., 261, 303 

Campo, Bartholomeo, 67 

Canon law, 27, 71, 86, 225, 416 

Canonice Institutis, 380 

Canterbury, archbp of, 302, 317 

Capelletti, L., 55 

Capetians, patronage of scholars by, 85 ff. 

Cappelleti, G., 55 

Cappers, 320 

Caraccioli, Franciscus, chancellor, 259 

Carduect, G..°3'5, 9.94 

Carfax, Oxford, disturbance at, 281, 303 

Cariath Sepher (City of Paris), 85 

Carlier, Giles, 413 

Carolingians, 6 

Carrara, patronage of scholars at Padua by, 
60-67, 69, 78, 343, 349; Francesco, 65-67, 
349; Jacopo da, 64, 81; Ubertino III, 65 

Carson, Jean, 196 

Cartulaire général de Paris, 418 

Cary, H. F., translator, 55 

Cassiodorus, 4-6, 331 

Castel San Pietro, 34, 39 

‘Catalogus potestatum et 
patavini,’ 347 

‘_. summorum pontificum,’ 337 

Cathedral Chap. and canons, relations with 
Univ. of Paris, 91, 119, 125-128, 146-147, 
206, 364, 382-384, 387 

Catherine, Queen of England, 259 

— Saint, feast of, at Bologna, 32; at Paris, 219 

— — du Val des Ecoliers, chapel, 241-243, 247. 
353, 414 

Cauchon, Jean, bookseller, 391 

— Pierre, 190, 208 

Cavazza,l'...20,.23;.28 

Celestin III, Pope, 86 

— V, Pope, 397 


rectorum _urbis 
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Cencetti, G., 18, 41-43, 50-52, 334 

Censures, 409; by faculties, 396; by Faculty of 
Theology, Univ. of Paris, 402, 411 

Cessation of lectures: Bologna, 22, 25, 34-35» 383 
Oxford, 268, 272, 275, 279, 297, 3053 Paris, 
92, 95, 103, 121-123, 134, 157-158, 165, 172— 
173, 184-185, 193, 195, 205, 210-214, 232, 
237) 242, 247, 377-380, 406, 4113 limitation 
on, at Paris, 106-107, 216; prohibited by 
papal and royal decrees, 165, 225, 352, 355 

Chace, Thomas, chancellor, 316 

Chadwick, N. K., 4 

Chalons-sur-Marne, bp of, 205 

Chambre des comptes, 221, 373, 410 

Champagne, 221 

Champion, Pierre, 166-167 

Chancellor, at Oxford, 269, 271-274, 276-286, 
288, 291-294, 296-309, 311-314, 316-321, 
324, 329, 3573 at Paris, 88-89, 94-95, 119, 
123-125, 127-128, 158, 169-170, 357, 365, 
376-3775 382-384, 397, 400, 412, 414, 416 

Chansons de geste, 138 

Chapels of the Univ. of Paris, 134-135, 241, 
243-248, 353, 361-363, 388, 394, 413-414 

Chaplains, choice of, by Univ. of Paris, 135, 242, 
244-2503; payment of, 243, 246 

Charity, subsidy for, at Univ. of Paris, 180 

Charlemagne, 6-7, 192-193, 207, 220, 222, 290, 
3325 345, 399 

Charles the Bald, 7 

— Martel, 225 

— IV, Holy Roman Emperor, 338 

— V, Holy Roman Emperor, 338 

— I, king of Sicily, 123 

— V, king of France, 155-156, 158-164, 166, 
174, 246, 267, 353, 358, 360, 363, 370-371, 
383, 404, 406, 409 

— VI, king of France, 168, 170, 172-174, 179, 
187-188, 195-196, 198-202; 232-233, 235- 
236, 238, 246, 253, 353, 359-360, 364-365, 
371, 373-374) 379, 387, 392-394, 397) 399, 
401, 403-405, 409-410, 414 

— VII, king of France, 209, 213, 216-218, 232, 
240, 328, 359) 371-373 379» 397s 403 

— VIII, king of France, 219-220, 353, 356, 
360, 372-3731 393-394 403, 409, 414 

— count of Valois, testament, of, 352 

Charpentier, P., 419 

Chartier, Alain, 203, 398, 418 

Chartres, archdeacon of, 119 

Chart. studit bononiensis, 24, 52, 340 

— univ. Paris., 65, 85-130, 132-139) 142-217, 
227-267, 290, 351, 418 

Chateaux of Montigny and of Lantiu-sur-Aube, 
235 

Chatelain, E., 85, 167, 351-352, 418 

Chatelet, 133, 153, 155, 159, 160, 164, 171-172, 
174-177, 211, 220, 352, 373, 378, 383, 406— 
407; Chapels of the, 245-246 

— Sentences civiles du, 419 

Chatillon, Jacques, 236 
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Chauveron, Audoin, provost of Paris, 167 

Chichester, bp of, 302 

Chinon, Gallicanism reaffirmed at, 240 

Chioggi, refuge for scholars of Padua, 70-71 

Chislampton, William, 289 

Chisy, Pierre and Jean, 381 

Choice of judges by scholars, 10, 12, 98 

— of salaried professors, at Bologna, 43-44; at 
Padua, 59 

Chdlet, chapel of cardinal, 245 

— Richard, 388 

Chrétien of Beauvais, r11—113, 116 

Christine de Pisan, Hist., 419 

Chronica Bolog., 25 

— Villani, 25 

Chronicles of kings of France, 403, 410-411 

— and memorials of the reign of Richard I, 423 

— of the reigns of Edward I and Edward II 
272) 423 

Chronique a’Enguerran de Monstrelet, 182, 185, 
187-188, 202-203, 247, 419 

— Normande, 419 

— dela Pucelle, 419 

— des quatre premiers Valois, 166-167, 419 

— des régnes de Fean II et Charles V, 166-167, 


419 

— du religieux de St Denys, 173-174, 182, 190— 
IOI, 195, 247, 419 

— de Saint-Denis, 419 

Cicero, 4 

Cipolla, C. M., 56, 57 

Cistercian, 109, 381 

Citizens, at Bologna, exclusion from univ. assoc., 
2Als exemption from obligations of, for mem- 
bers of univ. assoc., 21 

Citizenship, concept of, 8; rights oe to univ. 
scholars, at Bologna, 23, 29, 47; at Padua, 
56-57 

Civil and Canon law: at Bologna, 21, 32-33, 
41-42; at Caen, 206; at Padua, 56, 67; 
College for poor scholars in, at Padua, 67 

Clauster Brunellus, prison, 167 

Clement ITI, Pope, 374 

— IV, Pope, 120, 131, 228, 355 

— V, Pope, 32-33, 35, 51, 229, 336-339, 349, 
3835 397, 404, 417 

— VI, Pope, 62, 66, 230-232, 243, 309, 345, 
361, 366, 384, 387, 409, 417 

— VII, Pope, 66, 169, 232, 364, 382, 384, 396 

— of St Germain, canon, 119 

Clément de Fauquemberg, Journal de, 198, 200, 
202, 205-207, 237, 420 

Clementines, Les, 415 

Clerical privileges and immunities, 7-8, 10, 85, 
333 

Clericii, Martin, parchment dealer, 391 

Clochon, Jean, 138 

Cloister des aides, 224 

Clos du Palais, 237 

Clouzot, E., 132, 2253231) 3517419 

Cluny, abbot of, 181 
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Codex Fustinianus, see Corpus iuris civilis 

— legum antiquorum, 33% 

— Theodosianus, see Theodosian Code 

Coéffe, Robert, 244 

Coimbra, Univ. of, 229 

Colin le Breton, d’Origny, 205 

Colle F. M., 54-67, 342, 346 

Collectae, at Bologna, 42-43 

Collectanea, 286, 287, 293-294, 315) 423, 424 

Collective liability, see Reprisals 

Colleges, see under individual university cities. 

“Comedia... lecture Univ. Paduane,’ 347 

Comfort of scholars io be protected, 15, see also 
Protections; Rights, etc. 

“Commendaio lamentabilis . . . Edwardi’ 423 

Commentaires de la Faculté de Médecine, 419 

‘Commissione di assumpti contra empyricos,’ at 
Bologna, 50 

Committimus, 222, 224, 383; and see Immunity 
from civil or lay justice 

“Compagnia dei barbieri (flebotomi),’ acts of, 50 

‘— degli speziali’ (apothecaries), 51 

Conan, Abbot, 203 

Conciergerie, 204, 224, 237 

Concordat: of Charles VII and Martin V; 2403 
Francis I and Leo X, 240 

‘Confrérie of Grand Messengers’ at Paris, 220, 
396 

‘—de Saint Jean l|’Evangeliste’ 
dealers), 396 

Conring, H.,-7, 186, 332-333, 

Consiglio del popolo, provisions for lecturers at 
Bologna, 41 

— det seicento, at Bologna, 40 

Consiliari, of nations, at Bologna, 22, 23, 27, 
44; at Padua, 72, 349 

Constantine, Emperor, 3, 6, 8, 332 

Constantinople, 5 

Constitutiones et ordini 
Ancarono, 52 

Coquillart, G., 419 

Corbeil, 221 

— D. de, 227 

Cordelier, 381 

Coroner’s jury, 280 

Corpus chron. Bonon., 26, 37 

— wris canonict, 4, 7-8, 16, 40, 43, 59, 85, 331 

— tris civilis, 3-4, 7-8, 12, 16, 21, 40, 43, 535 
59> 85, 331-332 

— iris civilis cum commentariis Accursit, 332 

Correctors, 48, 392 

Corvée, exemption from, 135 

Cosmas, Saint, chapel, 243-244, 361, 387-389 

Cotentin, 189 

Cotton, Sir Richard, 422 

Coulson, H., 352 

Council of Basel, 417 

— of Bourges, 91, 210 

— of Clermont, 8 

— of Constance, 40, 192-193, 195, 196, 225, 
235, 236, 357, 369, 405 
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— of Lyons, 63 

— of Pisa, 369, 396 

— of Reims, 8 

— of Three estates, 210, 368 

‘Cour des aides,’ 173, 174, 211, 218, 370-373, 
409, 413 

Court summons, freedom from undue, 3 

Cousinot, Guillaume, advocate of Parlement of 
Paris, 186 

Coville, A., 191, 420 

Cracow, Univ. of, 357 

Cresonsart, Robert, bp of Senlis, 120 

‘Cronaca di Bologna,’ 339 

“Croniche di Padova,’ 348 

Cuissard, C., 419 

Curtosius, Ludovicus, 67-68 

Crevier) J=b. i, 219 

Cunningham, 284 

Cusa, Nicholas of, 350 

Customs duties, 162, 316, 382; exemptions from, 
322, at Bologna, 29, 34, 36, and see Ex- 
emptions 

Custos, 101 

Cyprus, College for students of, at Padua, 67 


D’Ast, George, 381 

— Henry, 381 

Dacia, kingdom of, 100 

Dadon, Jehan, 177 

Damian, Saint, chapel, 243, 389 

Daniel, friar at Bologna, 24 

Dantes39, 555103 

Dathan and Abiram, 134 

Davidson, T. S., 3, 332 

‘De pena empiricorum ... Padue,’ 347 

Debauched scholars, measures against, 390 

Decretalium collectiones, 7, 33% 

— Gregor., 7, 22, 401 

Decretals, 7, 63, 401 

Decretum magistri Gratiant, 7, 9, 331 

Decrusy, 420 

Défense des droits de univ. de Paris, 419 

Defensor pacis, French translation of, 364 

Delaborde, H. F., 85, 261, 420 

Delachenal, R., 419 

Delalain, P., 162, 251-253 

Demi-dixiéme, 168 

Denifle, H., 20, 22-24, 26, 29, 42-44, 48-49, 
85, 167, 210, 340, 350-352, 418 

Denis, Saint, 188, 261, abbot of, 382, chronicles 
of, 403, fair of, 408 ; feast of, 172 

Depping, G. P., 406 

Deseleues alias Martel, Nicholas, “brarius, 391 

Destrez, Jean, 48, 251-252 

Determination, 124 

Dewing, H. B., 5, 332 

Dice playing, 171 

Dieppe, siege of, 212 

Diet of Roncaglia, 10 

Digesta, see Corpus turis civilts 
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Diplomata, privilegia, statuta univ. Ingolstadi- 
eNnsisS, 347 

Divination at Paris, 144 

Dixiéme, exemption from, 199 

Diztonario enciclopedico, 34 

Doctors: at Bologna, 44, 45, 49; at Padua, 76— 
77, 803; services of as ambassadors and 
advisers, 30, 49-50, 61 

Déle, studium of, 204 

Domaru, Guy, master of medicine, 378 

Domenico Bonifacio Becca (da Bacchi), 341 

— Brancaleone, 25 

— Raimundo of Genoa, at Bologna, 25 

Dondi, members of family of, at Padua, 65; 
Giovanni, 66 

Dorre, John, 281 

Douet-d’Arcq, L. C., 182, 187, 188, 192, 217, 
352, 419 

Douie, D. L., 277 

Downs J. E., 7-8, 333 

Drugs, supervision of sale of, 50-51; 
Apothecaries 

Dubarle, E., 225 

Dubois, 407 

Du Boulay, C. E., 7, 85-87, 98-99, 129, 133-136, 
148-149, 153, 158-159, 162-163, 168, 172, 
174, 179, 183, 192-193, 198-199, 201, 207, 
209, 211-213, 216-218, 220-228, 230, 232—- 
233, 235, 237 240, 242-250, 255-257, 351, 
387-388, 414, 419 

Dubrueil, Aymé, 258 

Du Cange-Henschel, 139 

Duchesne, A., 203, 418 

Duckett,.E. S., 5 

Dupet, parchment dealer, 256-257 

Duplés-Agier, M., 420 

Dupuy, P., 352, 404 

Durand, Jean, physician, 258 

Durham, bp of, 272 

Dyer, G., 310 


and see 


Earthquake, at Padua, 65 

Ecclesiastical levy or subsidy, 310-311 

Echevins, 190 

Ecclesia Domus Dei, at Padua, 72 

Educational charters and documents, 423 

Edward I, king of England, 50, 271, 273, 277, 
282, 284, 286, 287, 290-292, 294, 296, 310 

— II, king of England, 285, 287, 288, 290-292, 
293, 296-297, 322 

— III, king of England, 288, 293, 296-299, 
300-302, 304-306, 309-310, 320, 322, 421 

— IV, king of England, 318-319 

— VI, king of England, 319 

Egidius, master, 356 

— proctor of French nation at Paris, 203 

— de Aldenardo (d’Audenarde), 137, 358 

Ehrle, F., 18, 24, 32, 38-39, 340 

Einhard, 7, 332 

Elizabeth, I, Queen of England, 319 
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Eloi, Saint, abbot of, 181, 234 

Emden, A. B., 9-10, 18, 331, 334 

Emanuel, archdedcenea? Cremona, 251 

Enactments in Parliament, 310, 311, 313) 31 pe 
316, 318-319, 423 

Engelbert, Abbot of Admont, 63 

Englescis, Franciscus de (Francesco da Engle- 
schi), 67, testament, 342 

Enzo, King, 24 

Epist. acad., 317; 3195 423 

‘Epistola ... univ. Patavine,’ 347 

Ercolani, Bartolomeo, at Bologna, 336 

Erhard, Guillaume, 207-208 

Escobar y Loaisa, Alonso de, 334 

Esne, 221 

Etablissements de Saint-Louis, 419 

Este, Marchese d’, 32, 71-72; Niccolo d’, 72 

Estouteville, William d’, cardinal, 223, 398, 
402-403, 412 

Etienne de la Charité, 386 

— bp de Tournai, 98 

— cardinal priest of St John and St Paul, papal 
nunttus, 383 

— de Chaumont, 362 

— Gontier, 363 

— de Langres, deputy conservator, 145, univ. 
rector, Paris, 361 

Eubel, C., 66 

Euchardus, univ. scholar, imprisoned, 355 

Eugenius IV, Pope, relations to Bologna, 42, 
335; to Padua, 75-76, 343, 345, 3493 to Paris, 
250; 359» 374s 415-416 

Eustache de Grandcourt, deputy for bp of 
Senlis, 127 

Eustachius de Pavilly, Carmelite, 190 

Evans, AvP. £23 

Evil spirits, invocation of, 408 

Examinations, regulation of, 414 

Examiners, board of, 391 

Excommunication, ban of, at Oxford, 279, 280, 
299, 311, 318; and exemption from, at Paris, 
88, 91, 97, 103, 122, 123, 1335 194 2@zeeuae 
355s 357» 358 363, 3775 381 

Exemplar, or Exemplaria, of texts held by 
stationarit, at Bologna, 48; at Padua, 60; at 
Paris, 251-254 

Exemption, 393, 409, 413; see also Immunity 

— from forced loans, 130, 199, 212 

— from imprisonment for debt, 377 

— from money fine, 95, 155; violated, 205 

— from public services, 3, 7, 13, 21 

— from serving on assizes, juries and recogni- 
tions, 3; at Oxford, 276 

— from taxes, tolls, and imposts, 36, 40, 58, 
136, 149, 159, 162, 168, 174, 198-199, 201 
202, 206, 207, 209, 211-212, 220, 306, 319, 
325, 346, 357-358, 359, 364, 369, 370, 371, 
372, 3743 Opposition to, and violation of, 158, 
173) 199, 211, 215-218, 220, 410 

— from visitation at Oxford, 311-312 

— letters of, 142 
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Eymeric, Nicholas, 397 
Eynsham, Convent of, 268 
Ezzolino da Romano, 55—56 


Fabius, Ortensius, 67 

Fabri, Herman, bedel, 239 

Fabris, G., 348 

Facciolati, J., 63, 65-67 

Fair “du Lendit,’ see ‘Lendit’ 

Famigliatus, Bandinus 338 

Fasoli, G., 22, 27, 51, 339 

Favaro, A., 19, 35, 68, 69, 71, 75-76, 80 

Feasts of St Martin, St Catherine, and of St 
Nicholas, celebration of, forbidden at Paris, 
EOI, 219 

Feefarm, Oxford, 316 

Fees, exemption from payment of, 162 

Félibien, D. M., 200, 241, 243, 394, 412 

Feneratores, see Mercatores 

Ferdinand, King, 78 

Feret, L’abbé, 86, gt 

Ferrand, brother of king of Aragon, 123 

Petrara,25,.345 723; Univ. of, 336 

Ferrari dalle Spade, G., 7 

Ferri (Fericus), bp of Auxerre, 363 

Fiacre, Saint, abbot of, 187 

Fieschi, Giacomo, 52 

Figuli, Jean, 357 

Filippini, F., 35 

Filippo d’Aquileja, 54 

— archbp of Ravenna, papal legate, 55 

Pionnt, .V.. 95,351 

Fitzwalter, Lord, at Oxford, 318 

Flemish masters, 386 

Fletcher, ee Reale; 423 

Fiche, A, 

Florie, oe 389 

Fontaine-Guérard, cistercian shee 173 

Food prices at Oxford, see Prices 

Forget, Pierre, univ. rector, Paris, 237 

‘Formelbuch aus Baumgartenberg,’ 9, 332 

Forestallers, at Oxford, 293, 294, 307, 317 

Formulartes which bear on the hist. of Oxford, 423 

Foscarini, Doge Francesco, of Venice, 73, 342 

Fossalta, battle of, 24 

Foullechet, Denys, 260 

Fourbeur, Jean, scholar, 381 

Fournier, M., 140 

Fournier, Paul, 87 

Fowler, G. B., 63 

Fracco, Conte Bartolomeo, testament of, 341 

Francesco Maria Feltre de Ruvere, 333 

Francis I, king of France, 240, 409 

Franciscan rule of poverty, 380 

Franciscus de Amasio, Padua, 68 

— de Englescis, see Englescis 

—a Littere, Padua, 344 

Frankpledge, at Oxford, 298; exemption from 
view of, 323 
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Fratallea medicorum, at Padua, 80-81, 342, 344, 
345, 346 

Frati, L., 18, 20-25, 28, 30, 37-38, 48-49, 339 

Fraudulent weights and measures, Oxford, 284, 
307, 317 

Frederick I, Barbarossa, 10-11, 18, 325, 331, 349 

— Il, 18, 20-21, 23, 24, 54-55, 227, 332) 334) 
338 

— III, 64-65, 332 

Freedom of travel: promoted, 135-136; limited, 
329-330 

Fremin du Coquerel, provost of Paris, 135 

French scholars expelled from Oxford, 309 

Friars, at Bologna, 27; at Oxford, 291, 310; at 
Paris, 103-118, 355, 363, 375, 381, 385, 388, 


Frideswide, Saint, at Oxford, 269, 307, 320 
Friedberg, E. A., 7, 331 

Friedlaender, E., 34, 340 

Froschauer, Joh., printer, 332 

Fulco, bp of Paris, 224 

— de Neymit (Fulk Neyrmit), 280 

Fulgosius, Raphael, 70-71, 397 

Fundatione (De), univ. Lipsiensis et Paduane, 347 
Furgeot, H., 418 


Gabely i. Ci433 

Gabella grossa, at Bologna, 40, 42, 335, 337 

Gabriel, A. L., 101, 352, 365, 418-419 

Galet, Jacques, 246 

Gallican Council at Paris, 234 

Gallows, insignia added to crests of lords, 
Oxford, 318 

Gams, P. B., 62,'66 

Gaol, city and royal, at Oxford, 271-2723; re- 
commendations for new, 286-287 

Gattari, Galeazzo ed Andrea, Cronica, 347-348 

Gaudenzi, A., 21, 26, 339 

Gaufridus, bp of Amiens, 96 

Génestal, R., 8, 10, 333 

Geneviéve, Sainte, 86, 99, 115, 117-118, 126, 
144, 167, 239, 3532 3615 375, 384-385, 414 

Gentiani, Benedict, 190, 195 

Gentile da Foligno, 65 

Geoffrey de Barra, cardinal, 125 

— of ‘Sancto-Domino,’ univ. scholar, 141 

— canon and official of the bp of Paris, 120-121, 


375 
George d’Amboise, cardinal, 225 
Georges de Blangy, master of arts, 402 
Geraldus of Abbeville, archdeacon of Pontigny, 


12 

ered: abbot of St Germain des Prés, 242-243 
— of Abbeville, archdeacon of Amiens, 119 
— de Dole, bachelor of arts, 242-243, 360 

— of Goignelin, archdeacon of Reims, 119 

— de Montaign, bp of Paris, 411 

— Puella, 227 

— of Senlis, scholar, 138 

Gérard, C.,. 161, 171, 219 
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Géraud, H., 92, 100, 130, 134, 213, 241, 292, 
419-420 

Geremei and Lambertazzi, at Bologna, 25-27 

Gerlach de Wetslaria, 135 

Germain, Saint, Auxerre, 356 

— — des Prés, 92, 99, 118, 239, 241, 245, 353- 
355, 361-362, 379, 384, 387-389, 394, 408; 
chapels of, 387-388, 394 

— — le Vieil, parish of, 243 

German nation, at Bologna, 34, 35, 373 at 
Padua, 349; and see Paris, Univ., English- 
German 

Gerson, Jean, 182-183, 185, 187, 191-193, 196- 
197, 247-248, 397, 401, 405, 410, 412-413 

Gervasius Christianus, 417 

Gherardi, 338 

Ghirardacci, C., 42 

Giacomo da Valenze, at Bologna, 35 

Gibson, S., 269, 321, 424 

Gierkes, O., 334 

Gilbert de Dunferline, 275 

Gilles, see Egidius 

Giomo, G., 341 

Giordano Maltraversi, bp of Padua, 19, 62 

Giovanni Andrea, 50 | 

— Badoaro, podesta, 56 

— da Bonandrea, 41 

— Calderini, 39 

— Forzate, bp of Padua, 62 

— da Legnano, 38, 50 

— da Oleggio, 37 

— and see Johannes 

Giraldus Cambrensis, Opera, 423 

Girolami, 65 

Gitterman, J. M., 55 

Giuliano Davanzato, 40 

Giusto, San, abbots of, 75 

Glachard, Rudolphus, dean of Faculty of 
Theology, Paris, 260 

Gloria, A., 19, 54-68, 80, 341, 350 

Gloucester, duke of, 202, 317, 413 

Godefroy, 195, 202 

— de Bauer, 391 

— de Fontibus, canon of Liége, 128 

Gonfaloniere di Giustizia, Bologna, 40 

— del popolo, Bologna, 40 

Gontier, Alan, doctor of theology, 230 

Gossers de Tournay, 413 

Gougis, Pierre, master of theology, 211 

Grain, exemption from levy on, 162-163 

— permission to purchase, 3, 21, 26, 29, 45 

Grammar, at Padua, 65, 68 

Grandes (Les) chroniques de France, 101, 166- 
167 

Gratian, see Decretum magistri Gratiani 

Greek, professors of, at Padua, 345, 349 

Greeks at Padua, 348 

Gregory IX, Pope, 88, 93-97, 118, 128, 169, 
228, 355) 357» 361, 374-377, 382-384, 395; 
402, 414 

— X, Pope, 63, 355 
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— XI, Pope, 38-39, 52, 165, 260, 355, 364, 396, 
416 

— XII, 338, 369 

Grey, John, physician, 258 

Griffiths, J., 423 

Grossi CC.) £52.12 139225 

Gualterus de Vaceria, 251 

Guard duty, exemptions from : Bologna, 25, 31; 
Paris, 130, 199, 201, 209, 220, 359, 370-3713 
and see Guet 

Guelf-Ghibilline factions, 55; at Bologna, see 
Geremei and Lambertazzi 

Guet, or night guard, and exemptions from at 
Paris, 130, 139, 162, 220, 359, 408 

Guerrini, Paolo, 52 

Guevoilt, Pierre, 387 

Guglielmo da Brescia, physician, 51-52 

Gui, Bernard, 230 

Guibberti, Nicholas, master of arts, 258 

Guidez, Nicholas, lbrarius, 391 

Guido Bagnoli di Reggio, physician, 52 

— de Baysio, archdeacon of Bologna, 33 

— de Gastina, 251 

— de Monte, podesta of Padua, 62 

— da Montefoiano, podesta at Padua, 56 

— de Robertis, podesta at Padua, 60 

Guileti, Ceroy, dibrarius, 391 

Guillaume l’Anglais, 358 

— le Breton, chronicler, 85, 420 

— ‘curé d’Auxonne’, scholar at Paris, 141 

— de Hotot, doctor of theology, 230 

— ‘de Jehannis,’ scholar, 138 

— de Lorme, 388 

— de Nangis, 92, 134, 403, 419 

— of Orléans, 108 

— le Petit, master of arts, 133, 378 

— of St Amour, 106, 108, 110-117, 119, 355; 
363, 401, 415, 417 

— bp of Sens, 98 

—de Tignonville, provost of Paris, 184-186, 
188 

— Tornacensis, 416 

— de Ulmo, knight, 246 

Guillebert de Metz, 420 

Gulielmus de Cornisis, Hist. Patavini, 347 

Guillot de Paris, ‘Dit des rues de Paris,’ 410, 


413 

Guillotus, Picard bedel, Paris, 114-115, 121, 375 
Gutch, John, 270, 424 

Guy of Auxerre, 108 

— de Bazoches, 398 


Hain, 332, 340, 350 

Hains, Jehan, 174 

Halphen, L., 7 

Hamilton, N. E.S.A., 424 

Haneron, Jean, univ. ambassador, 212 

Hans, John, rector of univ. at Bologna, 47 

Hare, Robert, Liber privilegiorum univ. Oxon., 
270, 422 
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Harfleur, city of, 193 

Harlay, M. de, library of, 405 

Harrington, J. H., 251 

Haskins, C. H., 227 

Hasselt, town of, 166 

Hauréau, B., 127 

Hebrew, 228 

Hemeraeus, Hist. of Sorbonne, 398, 402 

Henri, archbp of Reims, 96 

— de l’Arne, scholar at Paris, 171 

— ‘Baisseren,’ licentiate in canon law, Paris, 195 

— de Jacea, bishop-elect of Liége, 86 

— de Manreville, scholar of Tournai, 404 

— of ‘Parnes,’ 138 

— de Taperel, 354 

— see also Henricus, and Henry 

Henricus, master at Padua, 346 

Henry VII, Emperor, 64-65 

— Ill, king of England, 93, 270-273, 275-277, 
283-285, 291-292, 301, 422 

— IV, king of England, 311, 313-315, 318 

— V, king of England, 197, 200-201, 316, 321, 
368 

— VI, king of England, 204, 206, 316, 323, 


by) 
— VII, king of England, 319, 422 
— VIII, king of England, 319, 421 
— IV, king of France, 392, 409 
— de Estria, prior, Christ Church, Canterbury, 


415 

— de Thystelden, 281 

Herbalists at Paris, 263, 408 

Hereford, bp of, 304, 319 

Heresy, charges of, at Paris, 166, 203 

Hervaeus Judaeus, bachelor in canon law, 176 

Herveus de Rocha (Hervé de la Roche), 142, 
361 

Heuse, Guillaume, bachelor of theology, Paris, 
246 

Hidage, 323 

High cost of living, complaints regarding, 294— 
295 

Hippocrates, Aphorisms, 321 

Histotre littéraire, 104, 115, 117, 119, 123, 125, 
127, 128, 144, I§1, 228-230, 247-248 

Holder-Egger, O., 7 

Honorius III, Pope, 19-21, 33, 88, 91, 93, 2275 
2315 335» 337-339 355» 366, 395, 402 

— IV, Pope, 125, 127, 417 

Hopital de St Jean de Jerusalem, 141-142 

Housing privileges, 13-14, 45, 325; at Bologna, 
21, 26-28, 29, 3353 at Oxford, 269-272, 421; 
at Padua, 57; at Paris, 90, 93, 95, 97-98, 118, 
141-1425 375-377 

Houses, interdict of, at Bologna, 23, 293; at 
Paris, 97; safeguard of, 14, 26, 28, 35 

Hubert, Nicholas, 205 

Huet, Pierre, 141 

Hugh, cardinal, 113 

— medical student at Paris, 122 

— de Besancon, bp of Paris, 381 
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Hugh, of Bologna, ‘Rationes dictandi,’ 332 

— of Burgundy, 96 

— of Seghuin, Univ. of Paris proctor at Rome, 
228 

— of Siena, 72 

Hugues le Convers, 141 

Huguitius, 401 

Humbert, general of Dominicans, 107, rro, 
113 

Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, 202-203 

Hustings (Hustengs) court, 273 

Hutinus, master in medicine, 184 

Hyeronimus de Bursellis, 34-35, 37 


Illuminators of books, 48, 146, 155, 162-163, 
174, 221, 2525 at Oxford, 280, 2973 at Paris, 
391-392, 395-396, 408-409 

Immunity and immunities, see also Exemptions 

— from arrest and imprisonment, 95, 98, 129; 
violated, +155, ,160,017 1, 184," 205,8292.-21A, 
237, 296, 318, 378-379 

— from civil or lay justice, 8, 10, 40, 46, 184, 
325, 405; violated, Bologna, 25, 27, 35; at 
Oxford, 269, 297; at Padua, 58, 61; at Paris, 
86-87, 93-95, 132-134, 148, 172, 184, 3275 
modified by monarch, 222; at Toulouse, 93 

— from general sentence of excommunication 
at Paris, 88, 91, 99, 105, 118, 326; violated go, 
91,.97; 120;1122 

— from seizure or confiscation of goods, 148— 
149 

— from summons or citation to appear outside 
city walls: at Oxford, 273-274; at Paris, 98, 
99, 118, 148, 218, 325-326, 370, 3743 violated, 
$275.1055235309 2030350 

Imola, 35, 37, 63 

Imperatoris Iustiniani s. principis Authenticorum 
Liber, 10 

Imperial rescripts, 3-4 

Imposts, 100, 153, 158, 199; and see Exemptions 

Inception, 104, 115, 128 

‘Index chronologicus 
Bonon.,’ 337 

‘_. yeterum monumentorum univ. Bonon.,’ 337 

Ingerandus, lord of the Pas de Calais, 129 

Injuries, protection from, 3, 8, 11, 22-23, 27-28, 
99, 122, 129, 275, 378-379 

—to scholars, charges of, 138-142, 149, 163, 
174, 176-1775 379 

Innocent III, Pope, 7, 19, 88-91, 227, 268, 355, 
357s 366, 374, 395» 401 

— IV, Pope, 23-24, 97-101, 104, 106, 117, 124, 
129, 228, 274) 337-339 355-357s 366; 374- 
376, 390 

— VI, Pope, 39, 338 

— VIII, Pope, 47, 221, 312, 364, 414 

Inquisitor opposed by Univ. of Paris, 203 

Instituta et privilegia (Padua), 351 

Institutiones, see Corpus iuris civilts 


monumentorum univ. 
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Institutis (De), et privilegiis iuristarum (Padua), 
348 

Interdict, papal, at Bologna, 25, 34, 38-39, 56, 
63; at Oxford, 268, 272, 304, 306, 311; at 
Padua, 62, 64 

Introductio in Evangelium aeternum, errors in 
condemned at Paris, 259 

Tsabeau, Queen of France, 173, 175 

Isabella, Queen of England, 174 

Isambert, 420 

Itinéraires de Philippe le Hard, 419 

Itter, Johann C., 15, 333 

Ivo Brito, 119 


Jacobins, 381, 384-385 

Jacobinus Rubeus, podesta, Padua, 56 

Jacobus ‘de Orto,’ Augustinian, 132 

Jacopo d’Arqua, 67 

— Corrado, bp of Padua, 62 

— da Piacenza, professor at Padua, 54 

Jacques du Bois (Bosco), 364 

— curé of ‘Chaftignge,’ 141 

— d’Estouteville, guard of provost of Paris, 404 

— de Hongrie, ror 

— de l’Iadue,, brarius, 391 

— de Molay, master of the Templars, 259 

— Petit, student, 405 

— de Siena, 399 

James, M. R., 415 

— I, king of Scotland, 193 

Jeaffreson, J. C., 422 

Jean d’Abbeville, 401 

— d’Arrabloy, knight, 141 

— of Arras, librarius, 177-178 

— d’Arthan, abbot of St Eloi, 234 

— de Bar, delver in magic arts, 410 

— de la Barre, conservator of royal privileges, 
Paris, 408 

— de Beaumont, 388 

— Blanchart, chancellor, 169 

—de Blangy, dean of Faculty of Theology, 
Paris, 230 

— ‘de Candellis,’ chancellor, 89 

— cardinal priest of Ste Cecilia, 362, 388 

— de Chavignac, collector of Autun, 360 

— de Chela, 388 

— du Chemin, bedel, 194 

— de Crepone, doctor of canon law, Paris, 372 

— le Friebeur de Rosato, 356 

— de Furis, ‘pretendu’ scholar, 381 

— de Gueno (Graye), student, 372 

— de Jandun, 229, 260, 364, 420 

— Langlois (‘Leblanc’), 139 

— de Licarraga, 196 

— Leschardir, 363-364 

— ‘de Loyse’, 138 

— de Lucronio, 203 

— de Luxembourg, 208 

— of Lyons, licentiate in medicine, Paris, 189— 
190 
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— de Malines, Univ. of Paris proctor at Rome, 
123-124 

— Mathias, master of theology, 194 

— de Monteleonis, master of arts, 192 

— de Montson, 260, 363-364, 411, 414 

— de Nielle (Nieles), 183, 191 

— de Oliva, univ. ambassador, 212 

— d'Orléans, 119 

— Pain-et-chair, univ. master, 214 

— parchemter, 364, 357 

— Petit (Parvi), master of theology, 185, 187, 
1925 353, 397) 406-407, 411 

— Plébaut (Plébanc), provost of Paris, 135 

— de Pois, royal sergeant, 360 

— Deports (de Porte), master of medicine, 380 

— de Pouilly, member of faculty of theology, 
Paris, 229 

— Prévét, member of royal guard, 156, 360 

— Robert, knight, 141 

— le Royer, 151 

— de St Avit., bp of Avranches, 207 

— de St Victor, 134, 419 

— de Saliceto, 359 

— de Sorbonne, univ. scholar, 355 

— de Thelu, doctor of canon law, 244, 362 

— Vate, 127 

Jeanne d’Arc (‘La Pucelle d’Orléans’), 207, 208, 
411, 417 

Jehan le Queux, gaoler at Chatelet, 171 

Jesuits, 385 

Jews, jurisdiction over, at Oxford, 273 

Joachim, abbot, author of ‘Aeternum evan- 
gelium’, 259; condemned, 355 

Johanna, Queen, 258, 404 

Johannes de Andria, 35 

— de Basiliis, De familiis patavinis, 349 

— ‘de Chatania Siculus,’ 59, 345 

— de Fontanis (Giovanni da Fontana), 189 

— lurisperitus of Bologna, 338 

— de Ravenna, Chronica, 65, 349 

— de Unzola, doctor of laws, Bologna, 33 

John, king of England, 268 

— king of France, 151-155, 265, 352, 370, 386, 
397, 409 

John XXI, Pope, 259 

— XXII, Pope, 33, 35-36, 144, 229-231, 260, 
263, 290, 294, 336-339, 356, 364, 382-383, 
399, 416 

— XXII, Lettres commune, 419 

— XXIII, Anti-Pope, 39-40, 188, 233-235, 
359, 360, 396, 407, 415 

— of Brescia, errors of condemned, 259, 399 

— of Garland, 9, 93, 292 

— de Nortone, 309 

— of Ostia, Cardinal, 416 

— of Rupecissa, 234 

John’s, Saint, Hospital, Oxford, 284, 303, 307 

Johnson, .C., 323 

Jones, L. W., 5-6 

Jordanus, son of Petrus Sigillatoris, 242, 243, 
360 
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Jourdain, C., 90, 95, 200, 351-352, 420 

Fournal a’un Bourgeois de Paris, 198, 202, 210, 
212, 237-238, 420 

— de Clément de Fauq., see Clément de 

Fournal de Nicol. de Baye, 179, 186, 191, 248, 420 

— du trésor de Philippe le Bel, 399 

Jubinal, A., 91-92, 104, 115, 122, 420 

Julian, Saint, Suthampton, Hospital of, 322 

Julianus Canonicus, Cronica, 55-56, 351 

Julien-, Saint, le-Pauvre, 134, 181, 200, 385, 
391, 400 

Julienne, Robert, master of medicine, 215 

Julius II, Pope, 42, 335 

Jumel, Pierre, provost of Paris, 134-135, 246—- 
247, 362 

Jurist statutes, Bologna, 20, 22-26, 29, 42-44, 
48-49; Padua, 350 

Jurists, College of, see under Bologna and Padua 

Jurists’ interpretation of privileges, 12-16, 325 

Justinian, 5-6, 10 

Juvenal, Jean, des Ursins, Hist. de Charles VI, 
FOO} 5; 2025472) 420 

Juvenis, Clement, alleged scholar, 181-182 


ipte, by 3, 7-11, 13, 15; 18-20, 23, 37-38, 
Aj—-A9;/525 124, 128, 140, 146, 152, 219, 225, 
230, 261-266, 277, 321, 333, 341 

Klebs, A. C., 81 

Koch, W. R. Q.; 333 

Koeppler, H., 10-12, 331 

Kollar, 417 

Kroll, W.; 3,331 

Krueger, P.,3, 331-332 


La Chiesa della pace (degli scholari), 36 

Lagny-sur-Marne, Benedictine abbey, 177 

Laistner, M. L. W., 6—7 

Lamb;G.; 3 

Lambecius, 417 

Lambertazzi, see Geremei and 

Langlois, C. V., 129 

Laon, Cath. chap. of, 380 

Lastage, or ballast, 322 

Lastesio, Abbé Natale, 346 

Lasteyrie, De, 418 

Latin, use of for sermons, 316 

Laurentius dictus de Ghissina, univ. scholar, 381 

Lautrece, Bernardus, 385 

Law, canon and civil, lecturers in, 59 

Law and medicine, lists of professors of, at 
Padua, 345-346 

LeagiieG., 8, 333 

Leach, A. F., 423 

Lear, Hes5:197 

Lebeuf, J 419 

Le Borgne de la Heuse, 189 

Lecoy de la Marche, 256, 356, 

Le Franc, A., 352 

Lectures, prohibition of private, 390 
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Lelong, 399 

Le Mans, bp of Paris, 384 

Le Mare, 406 

Lemoine, H., 152, 185, 190, 210 

Le Nain, 410 

Lenauderius, P., 333 

Lendit,’ “Dit du, 410; ‘Fair du, 256, 408, arr 

Leo X, Pope, 240 

Le Roux, 394 

— de Lincy, 420 

Lése-majesté, or treason, at Bologna, 46; at 
Paris and Rouen, 197, 207, 224-225, 237 

Lesne, Ee .,'333 

Lespinasse, R. de, 139, 406, 420 

Levillain, L., 256 

Levies, for erection of new studia, 204; for 
expenses of sending ambassadors to Arras, 
208; for safeguard of Venetians from Turks, 
360; and see Exemptions and Immunities 
from 

Liber Regiminum Padue, 19, 351 

Liberal arts, 6-7; and see Professors of 

Libraru, sellers of books, 146, 155, 162, 168, 
174, 188, 209, 220, 251-255, 370, 373, 39I— 
393, 395, 408-409, 416 

Licence to teach, granting of, at Bologna, 32; at 
Padua, 62, 66, 3453; at Paris, 89, 95, 96, 97, 
TOS, 1800, 421 S119, 423; 025, 12857842, 167, 
197,.262, 382-383; prohibition of exaction of 
money fees for, 89, 169-170 

Liége, Commune of, 186-187 

Ligier du Moucel, executed scholar, 184, 186 

Lincoln, bp of, 269, 272, 304, 306, 307, 311 

Lindenborg, F., 331 

Lira, value of, ‘lira di grosso,’ ‘lira di piccoli,’ 57 

Lisieux, bp of, 161 

Loan-chests or endowments, at Oxford, 268-269 

Loan fund at Padua, 58 

Lobineau, 241 

Locaille, H., 198, 420 

Lockwood, D. P., 72 

Logic, professors of, at Bologna, 43; at Padua, 
345 

Lollardism, 311 

Longnon, A., 420 

Lorraine, duke of, 189 

Louis VI, king of France, 85 

— VII, king of France, 85, 98 

— VIII, king of France, 91 

— IX, king of France, 93-95, 102-103, I10— 
III, LI4—116, 228, 352, 3575 345s registers of, 
353, 3983 testament of, 353 

— X, king of France, 137, 358, 379 373 

— XI, king of France, 218-219, 359-360, 368, 
372-3739 393» 405, 410 

— XII, king of France, 221-223, 258, 373, 
408 

— XIII, king of France, 117 

Louise, Queen of France, 372 

Louvre, castle of the, 187 

Luard, H. R., 91-92, 101, 275, 422-424 
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Luce, M. Siméon, 166-167 

Luchaire, A., 85, 138 

‘Ludo (de) episcopali,’ 160 

Ludovicus of Luxembourg, 246 

Luillier, Jean, univ. master, Paris, 208, 214-215 
Lull, Raymond, cleared of charge of heresy, 259 
Lupus, J., 333 

Luquet, Jean, 413 

Lutius, Horatius, 7, 10, 15, 333 

Lyte, M., 128 


Madden, F., 423 

Magic, censure of delvers in, 402, 410 

Maillé, Jean, “brarius and bedel, 257 

Maitland, F. W., 11 

Malagola, C., 18, 20-24, 26-31, 33-38, 40-52, 
338, 340 

Malavidicus, wine of Crete, 45 

Malden, H., 310, 333 

Mallet, C. E., 268-273, 275-278, 280, 283, 292— 
2935 393, 397, 310, 320-321 

Maltraversa, faction at Bologna, 50 

Maltrotondi, Lazaro di Conegliano, 68 

Manfred, king of Sicily, 398 

—son of Joh. de Calliona, doctor of Canon 
law, Bologna, 33 

‘Marc d’argent,’ levy, 202 

Marcel, Saint, dean of, 118 

— Etienne, 152 

Marci, Friar, 196 

Marco, Domenico, capitano del popolo, 349 

— Dandulo, podesta of Padua, 71 

— Quirino, podesta of Padua, 56-58, 60, 342 

Mareuse, M. E., 410 

Margareta “dicta Porrette,’ 259 

Margarita, countess of Flanders, 100 

Maria, Santa, da Pratalea, abbot of 75 

— de Bernardis, Lazzaro, see Bernardis 

Marie de St Paul, countess of Pembroke, 387 

Marino Faletro, podesta, Padua, 65 

Marriage of regent masters, statutes against, 
391 

Marrou, 11. 4.53;.4 

Marsiglio of Padua, 260, 364 

Martene, 338 

Martin, Saint, feast of, 219 

— — des Champs, 150 

—-—des Orges (St Martin le Vieux), chapel, 
241-243, 361-363 

— AV »Pope; 275.33; 20; 243513375939; 1345. 
361, 375 

— V, Pope, 39-40, 47, 75, 196-197, 204, 232, 
236, 238, 240, 259, 359 

— de Fresnes, 416 

— Porée, bp of Arras, 405 

— a Savesperie, 411 

— Oliver, 419 

Martinotti, G., 41, 43-44, 46 

Mary, Saint, feast of, 283 

— — church of, 294, 306-307, 312 
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Mary Tudor, queen of England, 319 

Massari delle arti, 40 

Matheus de Bolderiis, 347 

— Odo, de Urbino, 68 

Mathiolus Perusius, ‘Oratio 
studiorum Patavini’, 347 

Mathurins, at Paris, 146, 176, 186, 196, 200, 
220, 249, 255-256, 360, 368, 381-382, 385, 
387, 388, 391 ; 

Matriculation lists, Padua, 341-342 

Matthaeus de Griffonibus, 21, 23-28, 32, 34, 
37-393 5° 

Matthew Paris, 92, 101, 423 

Maubert, Jehan, papal collector, 387 

— Place, 154, 156 

Maugier, Pierre, licentiate in canon law, 211, 
246 

Mauritius, E., 333 

Mcllwain, C. H., 197 

Meaux, bp and city of, 118, 201, 360, 416 

Mediaeval archives of the Univ. of Oxford, 268— 
271, 273, 275-286, 288-289, 291-292, 294- 
2A, (31657 919,0320,/423 

Medicine, doctors of, at Bologna, 41-43, 335- 
3363; privileges and exemptions of, 337; and 
see under Bologna 

— practice of, by members of religious orders, 
32-333 supervision of, at Bologna, 50-51; at 
Oxford, 320-321; at Padua, 80-82, 343-3443 
by Faculty of Medicine at Paris, 261-266, 
408-409 

Medieval Latin Word-List, 323 

Melot de Brolio, 382 

Mémotre presenté a son altesse ...le duc a’Orléans, 


in anniversario 
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Memorabilia Patavina, 347 

Meraudi, Guichard, scholar, 165 

Mercatores or feneratores, at Bologna, 31-32, 49 

Mercenaries, use of opposed, 183 

Merton College, see Oxford 

Messengers, at Padua, 58, 59; at Paris, 93, 174, 
219-221, 352, 370, 380, 391, 396, 401, 408— 
409, 411 

Métiers (Les) et corporations, see Boileau 

Meyhofer, M., 333 

Michael, Saint, feast of, 283, 297 

— de Colonia, doctor of medicine, 353 

— Scot, 227-228, 413 

Michaud, M. M., 420 

Michele, of Cremona, student at Padua, 55 

Migne, J. P., 99 

Mignon, Jean, 352, 386 

— Robert, 386 

Military service, exemptions from, 3; at Bologna, 
21, 25-26, 313 at Brescia, 25; at Ferrara, 25 

Milon, Simon, brarius and binder, 391 

Mitchell, R. J., 47 

Mollat, G., 419 

Mommsen, Theodor, 3, 5, 331, 332 

Money-changers, at Padua, 58; see Mercatore 

Money, foreign, at Paris, 136, 370, 373, 380 


INDEX 


Montereau-Faut-Yonne, Chateau of, 209 

Montpellier, consuls of, summoned to Paris, 
1453 Univ. of, 128, 215, 229, 398; Collége du 
Vergier at, 14, 15; register of Commune of, 
398 ) 

Monumenta Germaniae historica, 5, 10, 331 

‘Monumenti della Universita di Padova,’ 54-68, 
80, 350 

‘— spettanti allo studio di Padova,’ 348 

Moreau collection, 410 

Morel, Guillaume, 410 

— Jean, suspension of, 381-382 

Morelli, D. J., 348 

— I., 346 

Morhier, Simon, chevalier, 373 

Morice, Jean, student, 180-181 

Morise, Nicaise, student in canon law, 173 

Moubue, Jaquet, royal sergeant, 360 

Moyses Hebraeus, authorized to practice medi- 
cine, Padua, 81 

Munimenta academica, 268-269, 271, 274, 278— 
ZSO, 282, 307, 310, 321, 423 

— civitatis Oxonie, 270, 284-288, 
306-309, 316, 320, 322, 423 

Murage 322 

Murator, L.A’, 19, 21, 23, 25-26, 34-35, 37, 
42, 55, 65, 338, 347-348, 351 

Mussato, Albertino, 55 


291-304, 


Naples, Univ. of, 21, 54, 123 

Nations, see under individual university cities 

Necromancy, teachers of, not privileged, 11; 
reported at Paris, 144 

Nevers, hostility to scholars at, 140 

Niccold Pietro dei Leoni, Gonfalonieri of 
Bologna, 25 

Nicholas, Saint, feast of, 160, 219, 269, 385 

— III, Pope, 26 

— IV, Pope, 31-32, 62-63, 128-129, 337-339, 
3529 3732 397 

— V, Pope, 41-42, 47, 52, 335-336, 338 

— d’Anicy, 142, 363 

— archdeacon of Tournai, 386 

— of Bar-sur-Aube, 111, 113 

— cardinal-bishop of Tusculum, papal legate, 
Oxford, 268 

— ‘Chaonnis, dictus 
Canon law, 204 

— de Clemanges, 410 

— ‘de Crones,’ guard, 139 

— de Freauville, 229 

— of Lisieux, 116 

— de Nonacuria, chancellor, Paris, 125 

— de Rivo, testament of, 342 

— of Salerno, Antidotarium, 264 

— de Thomeis, 349 

— de Ultracuria, 414 

—and Margarita de Zelandia, librarius and 
stationarius, 254, 409 

Nicoletto Vernia de Theatina, 78 

Night guard, see Guet 


Blanche,’ licentiate in 
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Nivart, Bernard, 205 

Nobles, presence of, forbidden at elections, 74, 
Whe) 

Normandy, duchy of, 189, 197, 205, 206, 359, 
405; scholars’ privileges violated in, 148-149 

Notariae, Summa, 43 

Notarie, lecturer on, at Bologna, 42-43; salary, 
335 

Notary, univ., 391, 392, 405 

Notre Dame de Soissons, Abbess of, 138 

Novellae, see Corpus iuris civilis 

Noyon, bp of, 141, 203 

Nuseratione, Jacques, bp of Praenestre, papal 
legate, 377 


Oath, use of, at Bologna, 19, 20-24, 32, 38, 44, 
46, 48, 338, 384; at Oxford, 269, 277, 301; 
at Padua, 56-57; at Paris, 87, 89, 94, 95, 99, 
102-103, 105, I15, 118, 128-129, 133-134, 
137, 143-146, 160, 170, 180, 200, 202, 208, 
218, 253-254, 256-258, 263, 266, 358-359, 
364, 380-381, 384, 391, 395, 398-399, 403, 
405-406, 410, 412 

Obligation to quarter soldiers, exemption from, 
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Octavian, bp of Ostia, 241 

Octroi, returns of, at Bologna, 42; bureau d’, 
Paris, 100 

— immunity from payment of, at Bologna, 45 

Odo of Beauvais, 121 

— de Bellaval, 375, 382 

— of Douali, rr1—113, 116 

Odofredus, glossator, 12 

Official of bp of Paris, 87, 90, 97, 103, 120-122, 
151, 165, 243, 259, 262, 355, 358, 360, 363, 
386, 388-389, 391-392, 415 

Offler, H. S., 260 

Ogle, O., 424 

Oliverius de Circulis (Circlis), podesta, 60 

Olivier Bourjois, scholar, 184, 186 

‘Oltramarina’ nation at Padua, 348, 349 

Omont; 1.078, 218, 416 

‘Oratio universitatis Tholosane ad regem Caro- 
lum, VI,’ 399 

Ordon, Cabochienne, 191, 420 

— des rots, 148, 153, 159, 199-200, 206-207, 
209,283, 217, 221-222, 232,235, 420 

Orleiaco, Elias, 381 

Orléans, City of, 92 

— duke of, 182, 185, 188, 191-192, 247, 402 

— Univ. of, ror, 130, 139-140, 215, 229, 353, 
366, 380, 397-398, 411, 4163 Scottish nation 
at, 416 

Orsini, Bertoldo, papal legate, 26, 27 

— Napoleon de, papal legate, 34 

Ospitale (L’), di S. Francesco, 342 

Ostrogoths, 4-5 

Otto of Brunswick, 18 

‘Oubliette,’ or ‘Pré aux clercs,’ prison, 171 

Oudard de Moulinier, legacy of, 387 
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Oxford City Documents, 285, 397, 315 423 

— formularies, 289-290, 295-296, 300-301, 
309» 315 

— Univ. of, 128,2344, 268 -f., 300, 429,393; 
privileges of, 268 ff., 280, 289-290, 298, 304—- 
305, 313-314, 318-319; Conservator of 
privileges, 274; relation of burgesses to, 268— 
269, 271, 276, 278, 280-285, 297-298, 300- 
308, 314-316 

— — Colleges, 321-323; All Souls, 322-323; 
Balliol, 289, 295; Merton, 288-289, 322 


Padelletti, G., 56, 59 

Padua, Chronicles, 345, 348 

— Scholars and Universities of, 19, 35, 54-56, 
58, 60, 62, 64-65; University of Arts and 
Medicine, 65-66, 72, 74, 80, 82, 342, 344-3465 
University of Jurists, 341, 344, 346; Venetian 
patronage of, 68 ff; 75-79, 329, 342-3433 
privileges of, 54 ff., 341 ff.; Colleges, 66-68, 
343-344, 346, 349; of Arts and Medicine, 
66-67, 73, 82, 342, 344-346, 349-3505 of 
Jurists, 73, 74, 341-342, 344-3453 of Philo- 
sophers and Physicians, 56, 68, 72, 81-83, 
341-3435 346, 348-350 

— Collegio Engleschi, 67, 344 

— — Feltrino, 344 

— — Fruili, 344 

— — Lambertini, 67 

— — dei medici chirurghi, 343 

— — dei medici physici, 343, 344 

— — Pratense, 67, 344 

— — da Rio, 67, 344 

— — of students in grammar, 68 

— — of students of Ravenna, 67 

— — di Santa Catterina, 67, 344 

— — di Santa Maria di Tornaco, 67 

— — Sinmastici, 343 

— — Spinelli, 344 

— — Superchi, 344 

— — of Surgeons, 82, 344 

— — Tornacensis, or Campion, 67, 344, 349 

— — Veneto, 344 

—: ‘De pena empiricorum ex statutis medi- 
corum,’ 347 

Paedagogit, 209, 247 

Paganus, leader of Pastoreaux, 101 

Painters, 409 

Palazzo Sampieri Taloni, 40 

Palencia, Univ. of, 118 

Palio, 47 

Palmieri, A., 25 

Pantin, W. A., 423 

Papadopoli, N. C., 65, 348 

Papafava, Robertus, 348 

Papal Bulls, letters, and privileges, for Bologna, 
33> 335-336, 3383 for Oxford, 274, 309, 310; 
for Padua, 75, 345; for Paris, 88-89, 132, 
227 fF., 232, 355-356, 366, 374-375, 396-398, 
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399-400, 402-403, 415-4173 and see indivi- 
dual university cities 

— levies, opposition to, 159, 179-180, 353 

— registers of, 339, 417 

Paper (papetier), vendors or makers of, 220-221, 
255» 2571 392-393, 396, 409, 411 

Parchment dealers (Parchmeniers), 155, 162-163, 
174, 220, 255-256, 280, 297, 351, 357, 3925 
396, 408-409, 411 

Pergamenarit, 396, 416 

Parens scientiarum, papal Bull, 95, 169, 417 

Paris, P., 101, 166-167, 419 

— bp of, go-91, 94, 96-97, 116, 144, 146, 151, 
180-181, 203-204, 208, 214, 261-262, 378, 398 

— city and University of, 92, 94, 151-152, 187— 
189, 195-196, 198-199, 203, 208, 210, 215, © 
268, 328-329, 404, 406-408; university 
authority and jurisdiction, 394-395, 416; 
decline of, 195, 215, 229, 328, 329, 409 

— University, Calendar, 365, 398-399, 414-415 

— — Colleges, 210, 352-353, 356, 359, 365; 
367, 386-387, 401, 407 

— — Collége d’Autun, 352, 386, 387, 402 

— — de Bayeux, 353, 410, 417 

— — de Beauvais, 411, 414 

— — de Beaux, 352 

— — des Bernardins, 354, 382 

— — de Blessei, 401 

— — de Boille, 401 

— — de Boissey, 382 

— — de Bourgogne, 414 

— — des bons enfants, 356, 365 

— — des Britons, 387 

— — de Champ., 411 

— — de Chilets, 158, 353 

— — de Cluny, 397, 403 

— — Cornouaille (Corisopitensis), 397 

— — de Dainville, 399 

— — des dix-huit écoliers, 353, 365 

— — Dormans, see Collége de Beauvais 

— — des Ecossais, 354 

— — de Fortet, 352 

— — de maitre Gervaise, 398-400 

— — d’Harcourt, 401, 406 

— — d’Hubant, 414 

— — de Laon, 414 

— — de Lisieux, 414 

— — des Lombards, 387 

— — Mazarin, 354 

— — de Marchia, 397 

— — de Mignon, 352, 386 

— — de Navarre, 365, 399-400, 403, 406, 413, 
417 

— — du pauvres écoliers de St Honoré, 356 

— — du Plessis, 401 

— — de Presles, 354 

— — de St Denis, 356 

—-—de St Nicholas du Louvre (de Lupara), 
386, 397 

—-—de Sorbonne, 353, 356, 365-366, 394, 
398-402, 406, 408, 411 
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Paris, University, Collége de Tournai, 381-382 

— — de Tours, 386, 398 

— — Congregations of, 400; forbidden, 195 

— -— Conservator of Apostolic privileges of, 
LOU ITO, 126,122; 127) 137, 142-145, 150, 
165-166, 189, 201, 210-211, 216, 239, 263, 
358, 360-361, 382-383, 397 

— — Conservator of Royal privileges of, 148, 
I51, 159, 170, 172, 173, 201, 359 

— — Donations, legacies and gifts to, 385-386, 
398 

— — Faculties, 251, 364, 383, 390, 395-396, 
398-400, 407, 411-412 

— — Faculty of Arts, 96, 103, 114, 117, 123- 
Paty ULoy) 1 435'- 152, 9189,' 200, 229, 234, 
248, 251, 3532 376, 390, 393, 400, 402-403, 
415 

— — Faculty of Canon law, 123, 126, 143, 145, 
150, 163, 176, 184, 189, 192-196, 200, 203— 
204, 211, 215, 238, 251, 364-366, 376, 382, 
395» 397» 400, 402, 412, 415 

— — Faculty of Medicine, 96, 126, 143, 189, 
200, 248, 261-265, 364-366, 376, 394, 408, 
412, 415 

— — Faculty of Theology, 104, 106-109, 111- 
PPeyet lo, 1619,.120, 132,'143, 146,.180,189- 
190, 194, 196, 200, 203-204, 228-230, 248, 
250, 261, 356-357, 363-365, 376, 382, 385, 
390, 398, 400, 401-403, 411, 413-414, 416— 
417; gives counsel in matters of faith and 
morals, 203-204, 259-261, 399, 402 

— — Nations, 384; English-German, 167, 210, 
212, 224, 244, 250, 295, 352, 356, 365-367, 
400, 402, 416 

— — French, 167, 192-193, 203, 212, 220, 224, 


244, 357, 364-366, 399-401, 403, 406, 
413 

— — Norman, 150, 161, 167, 196, 224, 364- 
365, 415 


— — Picard, 150, 167, 192-193, 212, 224, 364— 
365, 367, 397, 399-400, 414 

— — Nations’ Proctors, 189, 200, 237, 361, 412, 
414 

— — Privileges and history of, 86-87, 93-94, 
96-97, 99-100, 129-131, 136, 139, 142, 144, 
147-149, 153, 155, 159, 168, 199, 202, 209, 
221, 359-360, 365, 366, 369, 372, 384, 385, 
393-394, 399-400, 402-409, 411-413, 415- 
418; charges of abuse and violation of, 120— 
123, 142-145, 147-148, 155, 159-160, 163-168, 
I7I-177, 179-180, 183, 192-193, 199, 200— 
201, 205-206, 210-212, 214-216, 219-220, 
2572 327» 353> 355-3572 3715 399, 395» 397> 
399 402-403, 407-408 

— — Privileges defended, 193, 199-202, 210- 
216, 222-226 

— — Properties, 353, 360, 361, 362, 366, 394, 
398 

— — Reform of, 361, 398 

— — Registers and statutes, 360, 366, 367, 399; 
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439 


Paris, University : relation to and negotiations 
with the Parlement of, 138-142, 150-151, 
154, 163-164, 167, 170, 173, 174—178, 180, 186, 
190, 197-198, 205-208, 213-215, 234, 237—- 
238, 240, 248 354, 355) 359, 372, 379 380, 
383, 394, 404, 411-413; opposed by, 184, 
194, 213-214; registry of university privileges 
by, 159, 197-200; registers, extracts from, 
232, 351, 400-401, 404-406, 410-412 

— — Relation to provost, 93, 132-135, 137- 
139, I4I-142, 148-149, 155-156, 159-161, 
164, 166-167, 177, 181, 184-186, 189, 198, 
200, 217-219, 261-265, 358, 360, 377-378, 
383, 387, 389, 392, 397-398, 404-406, 408 

Paris et ses hist., 420 

— pendant la domination anglais, 420 

— sous Philippe le Bel, 420 

Parliament, relation to Univ. of Oxford, 279, 
293, 298, 310-311 

Parliamentary Enactments, see Enactments in 

— Petitions, see Collectanea 

Parma, 34, ‘Statuti e privilegi,’ 336 

Parys, John, 317 

Passports and safe-conducts for scholars, 137 

Pastoreaux, IOI-102 

‘Patavini historia Paduae,’ 347 

Paul II, Pope, 42, 336 

Pavage, 316, 322 

Peace, disturbers of the, 291, 299-301, 316, 318 

— maintenance of, 301, 312-313 

— of Brétigny, provision for scholars, 153 

Peagium, 322; and see Pedagium 

Pecham, John, archbp of Canterbury, 277 

Pectae, prices for, at Bologna, 48; at Paris, 252, 
4.16 

Peciarit, 48 

Pedagium, travelor’s toll, exemption from, 129, 
142 

Pellegrini, F., 25-27 

Pellerin de Queimppe, scholar, 171 

Penalties for disobedience, 126, 143, 148, 251, 
299 

Péquigny, Robert, 164 

Perier, Pierre, 244 

Perjury, 48, 124, 133, 146, 170, 251, 381 

Verrens, Piel, 52 

Perugia, Univ. of, privileges, 56, 59, 229 

Pessage or pesagium, 323 

Pestilence, 14; at Bologna, 37; at Oxford, 303, 
308, 4213; at Padua, 65, 70-73; at Paris, 261, 
327 

Peter, Saint, and Saint Paul, feast of, 388 

— Comestor, 227 

Petit-Dutaillis, C., 91 

Petit, E., 419 

Petonne, Perretta, illegal medical practice by, 
265-266 

Petrarch, 39, 65; 1525325 

Petronius, bp, 337 

Petrus de Alcomlowe (Alcumlaw), surgeon, 
321 


4.40 


Petrus de Bonis, licensed to practice medicine 
and surgery at Padua, 81 

Pez, 63 

Pharmacopei, official or standard, 262 

Pharr, C., 3-4, 332 

— M. B., 3, 332 

Philip le Long, 354 

— I, king of France, 85 

— II Augustus, king of France, 85-87, 93, 
353» 3579 377-378) 3985 403, 405, 417, 418 

— III, king of France, 50, 129, 242, 257-358, 
361, 378, 405 

— IV, king of France, 129-130, 132-133, 
135-137, 140, 153, 228, 242, 245, 247, 259, 
3532 354, 358, 362, 369-370, 377-378, 380, 
387-388, 397-399 401, 403-405 

— V, king of France, 137, 141, 368 

— VI, king of France, 147-149, 265, 354, 358, 
370, 3785 394, 405 

Philippa, queen of England, 322 

Philippe le Barbier, 134, 388 

— de Gréve, chancellor, 94 

— de Monte, 190 

— de Thori, chancellor, 123-124 

Philosophiae ac medicinae scholarium . . 
(Bologna), 340 

Philosophy, method of reading and teaching, 390 

— and grammar, professors of, at Padua, 345 

— professors of, at Bologna, 43; at Padua, 78, 
349 

Phlebotomy, practice of, 265 

Physicians, immunities and privileges of, 3, 6, 
407, 408 

— and surgeons, 407-408, 411, supervision of 
at Padua, 343; and see Medicine 

Piacenza, Univ. of, 100 

Picage or picagium, 316, 323 

Picardy, reports of destruction in, 152 

Picards, harassed at Paris, 219 

Pico, Giovanni, della Mirandola, 350 

Pierre, abbot of Lagny-sur-Marne, student, 177 

— d’Ailly, 169-170, 364, 387, 397, 401 

— Dante, rector, 387 

— d’Aucalire, master, 361 

— de la Barrera, 196 

— de Brena, univ. ambassador, 212 

— de Brie, 386 

— de Chansay, 363 

— le Conte, bedel, 194 

— le Convers, 141 

— des Essarts, provost of Paris, 186, 188, 189 

— Ferrandelli, of Faculty of Canon law, Paris, 
196 

— le Fron, provost of Paris, 358 

— ‘de Jehannes,’ 138 

— ‘de Lengres, dit Claudus,’ 262 

— de Limoges, 4o1 

— of Meaux-en-Brie, 97 

— d’Orgemont, bp of Paris, 256 

— Plaoul, bp of Senlis, 189 

— de Prunino, doctor of canon law, 380 


. Statuta 
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Pierre, of St Amour, 123, rector, 384 

— of St Omer, 129 

— de Savoisey, bp of Beauvais, 189 

— de Vaucello, univ, rector, 211 

— ‘de Vinacis,’ member of Faculty of Theology 
139 

— de Zippa, master of arts, 160-161 

Pietro d’Ancarano, jurist, 52 

— de Gafrano, 67 

— king of Jerusalem, 52 

— da Podio Marino of Catalonia, 40 

— della Vigne, 54 

Pileo da Prato, bp of Padua, 66-67 

Pisanus, archbp, 180 

Pit (1) antichi statuti d. facolta teologica 
(Bologna), 18, 24, 38-39, 340 

Pius I], Pope; 2253:352, 402, 410 

Place de Raoul d’Aubusson, 354 

Poéte, M5351; 419 

Pointoise, Peace of, 191 

Poissy (on the Seine), 119 

Poitiers, Parlement of, 240; Univ. of, 215, 411 

Pollock, 11 

Pont de l’Arche, Viconté de, 139 

— St Clou, 188 

Pontage, 322 

Poole, R. L., 268 

Poquet, Jean, lébrarius, 211 

Port d’Aigues-Mortes, 145 

— St Denis, 174 

Porta Saragozza, at Bologna, 32 

Post, G., 41, 89 

Postel, Jean, abrarius, 391 

Postes, 352, 408 

Poujoulat, 420 

Powicke, F. M., 9-10, 18, 276, 331, 334 

Prague, Univ. of, 267 

Pré aux clercs, dispute over with St Germain des 
Prés, 241, 354, 360-361, 379, 381-382, 386, 
3941 4035 409 

— — prison, see “Oubliette’ 

Prices of food, regulations of, at Oxford, 253- 
254, 269, 272, 283, 294-295, 421 

Printers, 392-393, 3955 409 

Priort dell’ arti, 59 

Privatio (suspension), 382 

Privilege of clergy, 8 

‘Priviléges de l’université de Paris appartenant 
ala Faculté de Médecine,’ 364-365 

Priviléges a’Innocent IV et a’ Alexander IV, 355 

Privilegia studiosorum, 332 

‘Privilegiis (De), et confirmationibus,’ 347 

Privilegium and privilegia, defined, 4, 93 in- 
cluded in Ars adictamen, 9, 332; kinds of, 
9; uses of, 10-13, 16 

— canontis, 8 

— clericorum, 8, 332 

— et immunitates clericorum, 332 

— forensium, at Padua, 56 

— fori, 8, 333; at Paris, 86 

‘— gymnasii Patavini,’ 347 
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‘— Patavini,’ 347 

— scholasticum, see Authentica Habita 

Processions, 395; ecclesiastical, forbidden at 
Paris, 184 

Procopius, 5-6, 332 

Proctor, officer of Univ, of Paris, 90, 391 

Proctors, 396, 403; of Nations, see Paris, 
Nations’ Proctors 

Professors, balloting on by students, 78-79, 346; 
excluded from student universities at Bologna, 
24; of liberal arts, imperial interest in, 3-6; 
of Roman law, 11; relation to Emperor and to 
Commune of Bologna, 24-26 

Prosdocimo da Padova, lecturer, 72 

Protection of scholars, 325; by Bologna Com- 
mune, 29; by Count of Toulouse, 93; by the 
Emperors, 10-14; by English monarchs, 
286, 300, 304, 305; by French monarchs, 
Baeiiese 30,01 32. flt, 113%, 140, 140, 325, 380, 
405 

— from disturbing noises and odors, 15-16, 
325; at Bologna, 30-31, 45; at Oxford, 286— 
288; from price-gouging and unfair practices 
in sale of food and other commodities at 
Oxford, 292 ff.; 325 

Prynne, W., 422 

Public meetings banned at Paris, 185 

— services of univ. masters at Paris, 258 ff., and 
see University of Paris, participation in public 
affairs 

Puncta, 44 


Quartering of soldiers, immunity from, 3 

Quast lignum vitae, Papal Bull, 106-108, 111, 113 

Quatriéme, exemption of scholars from payment 
of, 218 

“Questiones missae de Parisiis ex parte universi- 
tatis,’ 396 

Quicherat, J., 200, 210, 418 

Quid pro quo, 264 

Quinquennalt, effort to regulate, 231 


Ragnisco, P., 78 

Raimundi, master, errors of, condemned, 259, 
399 

Rainaldi, 338 

Rainaldus, Annal., 32 

Rainero da Forli, doctor of laws, Bologna, 34 

Ralph of Coggeshall, Chron., 424 

Ramponi, Francesco, prof. of laws, Bologna, 50 

Raoul de la Porte, 236, 237 

— de Presles, 420 

Rashdall, H., g-10, 18-19, 21-25, 36, 42-44, 49; 
54, 56, 62-64, 85, 88, 91, 103-104, 123-124, 
230-232, 234, 237, 244, 251, 260, 268-269, 
271-272, 274, 278-280, 284, 304, 307, 309, 
311-312, 315, 321, 331, 333-334 

Ravenna, 33, 67 

Raymond, abbot of Cluny, 181 
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Raynerius, ‘dictus Nugolus,’ scholar, Bologna, 33 

Reading, city of, 268 

Rebuffi, P., 11-16, 221-222, 231, 334, 420 

Receptor (receveur), 367, of Amiens, 371, 
general, 387 

Records of mediaeval Oxford Coroners’ inquests, 
315, 424 

Rectors: Bologna, 19, 24, 27, 30-32, 44-48, 50; 
Padua, 64, 66, 70, 72-74, 343, 3453 3493 Paris, 
124, 168, 180, 224, 357, 360-361, 364, 369, 
371, 379, 381-384, 389-392, 395-396, 399; 
400-401, 408, 411-412, 415-416 

Recueil des hist. des Gaules, 91-92, 134, 247; 
418-419 

— a@édits et a’ ordonnances royaux, 420 

— général des anciennes lois frangaises, 420 

— général des ordonnances des rois, 216 

Reginald, bp of Paris, 109 

Reginaldi, Matheus, master of arts and physi- 
cian, 258 

Reginaldus, advocate, 382 

Register of Privileges (Oxford), 319 

Registrar (greffier), 396 

Registre criminel du Chdtelet, 420 

Registrum annal. Collegii Mertonensis, 424 

— cancellarit Oxontensis, 269, 273, 278, 280, 
316-318, 320-321, 424 

— privilegiorum almae univ. Oxon., 424 

Regrators, 287, 292-294, 307 

Reims, City, and Cath. chap. of, 92, 113 

Rel. de Saint Denys, see Chronique du religieux 
de Saint Denys 

Remy, Saint, feast of, 153 

Renaud d’Acy, advocate, 146 

Rent controls, see Housing privileges 

Répertoire des sources manuscrits de l’histoire de 
Paris, 3513; and see Clouzot 

Repertorium aureum da. Antoni de Prato, 331 

— Lauranium, 331 

Reprisals, 10-11, 331, exemptions from applica- 
tion of, 325, at Bologna, 30; at Padua, 58 

Restrictions on friars in France by Innocent IV, 
106 

Retrogression in French kingdom, 327 

Revenue, sources of for payment of salaries, at 
Bologna, 41-42; at Padua, 349 

Rhetoric, lecturer on, at Bologna, 41-43, 335 

Riccardo da Saliceto, 39 

Richard II, king of England, 174, 289, 308, 
311-312, 422 

— III, king of England, 422 

— de Bury, bp of Durham, 290, 295, 296, 328 

— abbot of St Germain des Prés, 362 

— friar, 245, 362 ~~. 

Richardson, H. G., 423-424 

Richer, E., ‘Hist. univ. Paris,’ 399, 406 

Richter, .'L.5.7; 331 

Rigault, M. Guillaume, 382 

Right of Univ. association, at Paris to act in 
concert, 90; to have custody and jurisdiction 
over members and over production of books, 
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170-171, 1813 251 ff.; to determine who 
should be admitted or excluded, 251; to 
serve as executor of property of deceased 
members, 96, 187-188, 374; to have com- 
pensation for theft or destruction of property, 
14, 26-28, 325; to make rules and regulations 
90, 95; to discipline members for disobedience, 
95, 3253 to have representation by a proctor 
at papal court, 90, 326; to enjoy fruits of 
benefices, see also Benefices ; to have priority 
in nomination to vacant penenecs 2G 8.0425, 
327, 407; to have priority in selection of 
parchment brought to Paris, 2563; to receive 
letters from lands at war with the monarch, 
1373 to summon to place of schools, and 
before Conservators of privileges, persons in 
litigation with members, 10, 142-144, 222, 
325; to have recipients of degrees or licences 
teach and lecture everywhere without further 
examination, 289-290, 352; to have royal 
protection, etc., see Protection; and indivi- 
dual university cities. 

Rigord, Oeuvres, 85, 420 

Rimini, 34 

Rio, Nicolo and Daniele da, 67 

Robert, count of Boulogne, 135-137, 362, 370, 
388 

— de Courcon, papal legate, go 

— de Duaco, testament of, 365, 398 

— d’Estouteville, provost of Paris, 218, 358, 
373> 379-380, 416 

— son of Etienne de Bar-sur-Aube, student, 140 

— of Flanders, subjects of, 137 

— Grosseteste, bp of Lincoln, 268, 274, 275 

— — Epistolae, 275, 424 

— de la Heuse (Le Borgne de la Heuse), provost 
of Paris, 189 

— d’lussiaco, canon of St Germain d’ Auxerre, 
387 

— of Laon, canon, 383 

— de Plulliaco, archbp, 358 

— abbot of St Germain des Prés, 241 

— archdeacon of Senlis, 137 

— de Sorbonne, 398 

— de Vaux, proctor-general, Paris, Univ., 360 

— de Villette, 381 

Robin le Tardif, 204-205 

Roche, house of, 374 

Rockinger, L., 9, 332 

Roelker, E. G., 4, 9, 334 

Roger of Hoveden, 86, 87, 424 

— le Mareschal, 322 

Rogers, J.B. 7), 28 97345423 

Rolandino Passaggeri, 25 

Rolandinus Patavinus, Cronica, 55, 347, 349 

Rolando da Piazzola, 64, 345 

Roman emperors, 3-4 

— law, see Corpus iuris civilis, 

Romano, cardinal legate of St Angelo, 91, 93, 99 

Rome, Univ. of, 229 

Roncagli, G. G., 25 
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Rossi, Giovanni (Joh. de Rubeis), testament of, 


344 

Rotuli, of scholars worthy to receive benefices, 
for Paris, 230, 231, 234, 238, 240, 359) 374s 
395-396; 399, 407, 416 

Rotuli Parl., 321, 424 

Rouen, bailiff of, 206-207; bp of, 112; Gallican 
church council at, 215; king at, 216; royal 
council at, 2053 siege of, 197-198 

Royal and other historical letters illustrative of the 
reign of Henry III, 270-271, 424 

— letters addressed to Oxford, 424 

Rue des Anglais (fief Galande), 366 

— du Fouarre, 152, 386 

— Marché Pallu, 141 

Ruffinus, canonist at Bologna, 54 

Rugerius, Ugo, printer, 340 

Rutebeuf, Oeuvres, 91-92, 104, 115, 122, 410, 
420 

Rymer, T., Foedera, 50, 153, 424 


Sabine, E. L., 287-288 

‘Sachsische summa prosarum dictaminis,’ 9, 332 

Sacquespée, Jacques, doctor of medicine, 258, 
368-369 

‘Sacramentum et initium studi Paduani,’ 347 

Safe-conduct and safe-guard of scholars, 10-11, 
405, 4073 letters of 404, 416 

Saints, see under individual names of 

Salamanca, Univ. of, 93, 203 

Salaries paid to professors, by Roman state and 
municipalities, 3; at Bologna, 39-43, 50, 3353 
at Padua, 59, 61, 64-65, 70-72, 775 343s 3453 
by count of Toulouse, 93 

Salembier, L., 248 

Samaran, M., 352, 418 

Salter, H. E., 9-10, 268-270, 273, 274, 278, 280, 
295, 298-299, 307, 310-312, 315-317, 320, 
322, 421-424 

San Marco, Library of, 78 

Sanitary regulations against slaughter houses at 
Paris, 153-154, and see Slaughter houses 

Santa Sofia family, members of at Padua, 65 

— — Bartholomaeus de, 72 

— — Aloysius de, 72 

— — Nicholas de, 72, 75 

Sauval, Henri, 152 

Saveral, Jehan, master of arts, 404 

Savigny, F. C. von, 43 

Savioli, L. V., 20-22 

Savi dello studio, at Perugia, 59 

Savoisi, Charles, Count of, 247-248, 360, 394, 
410, 412 

Savonarola, M., 351 

Sayles, G., 424 

Scala, Can Grande della, 64 

Scellier, rector, 374 

Schedel, Hartmann, 347 

Schism, papal, 132, 183, 232-233, 267, 399, 401, 
410, 412-413, 416 
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Schoell, R., 3, 331 

Scholarly status, 143, 162, 211, 271, 372; letters 
attesting, 143, 153, 201, 371 

Scholars divided into two categories at Paris, 102 

Scholars’ rights, see Exemptions 

Scholarships for poor students, 67-68, 345, 403; 
and see individual universities 

Scholastica’s Day, Saint, riot of, at Oxford, 303— 
307 

Scholasticus, 231 

Schools, 348, 403, et passim 

Scot, or free feast and geld, 323 

Scribes, at Bologna, 48; at Oxford, 280, 297; 
Star atic 140, 0055, 162.) 174, 221, 252, 258, 
3915 393, 395-396, 408-409 

Scutage, 322, 323 

Seal, use of, at Padua, 61; at Paris, 91, 99, 123, 
352 

Sedict riformatori, at Bologna, 40-41 

Segarizzi, A., 351 

Sella, P., 22, 27, 339 

Senlis, bp of, 120, 122, 127-128, 4153; canon of, 
109 

Septennalis, 231-232 

Sequier, Celestin, 145 

Sermonetta, Alexander, lecturer in medicine, 
at Pisa, 78 

Sexti decretal., 7, 63, 413 

Sforza, Jo. Secundo Bentivolo, 340 

Shadwell, L. L., 310, 423 

Sheedy, A. T., 11-16 

Sheriff, of Gloucester permitted to arrest and 
imprison clerks, 272; at Oxford, cooperation 
with chancellor, 271, 276-278, 289, 291-292, 
297, 300-301 

Shirley, W. W., 270, 424 

Siena, 35 

Siger de Brabant, opinions of, condemned, 259 

Sighinolfi, L., 26, 32, 36-37, 48 

Sigillatoris, Petrus, see Jordanus, son of 

Sigonius, C., 19, 215.33, 338 

Simon ‘de Alteis,’ canon of Amiens, 96 

— cardinal presbyter of Ste Cecilia, 120-122, 
358, 390 

— de Cernayo, presbyter, master of arts and 
theology, 164-165 

— de Coquina, apostolic notary, 384 

— de Gueberville, chancellor, 401 

— de Messemy (Messenis), master of arts, 245, 
362, 378, 388 

— de Parrigniaco (Partheney?), soldier of night 
guard, 139 

— de Phares, 405 

Sixtus IV, Pope, 312 

Skara House, 365 

Slaughter houses, complaints regarding, at 
Paris, 153-154; at Oxford, 288-289 

Smith, C. E., 93 

—L. T., 424 

Snappe’s Formulary, 273-274, 295, 310-312, 422, 
424 
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Society of apothecaries, at Bologna, 51 

Soissons, scholar of, murdered, 141 

Sollecitores, Padua, 71 

Sorbelli, A., 18-21, 23, 24, 34, 37-38, 41-42, 
47-48, 52 

Sorbonne, see Paris, Univ., Collége de 

Spagnuoli, Pietro and Giovanni, 54 

Stallage, 316, 322 

Stationari, at Bologna, 31, 48-49; at Padua, 
59-60; at Paris, 162, 251-255, 392, 416 

Statuta almae univ. artistarum et medicorum 
Patavini, 350 

— almae univ. D.D. artistarum et philosophorum 
et medicorum Patavini, 350 

— almae.univ. D.D. iuristarum ... Patavini, 350 

— antiqua univ. Oxon., 269, 278, 321, 424 

— civilia civitatis Bononiae, 340 

— communis Paduane, 350 

‘— collegii iuristarum archigymnasii Patavini,’ 
348 

‘— collegii medicorum,’ 338 

— criminalia communis Bononte, 340 

— dominorum artistarum ... Patavinae, 350 

‘— et matricula collegii iudicum civ. Paduae,’ 
341 

— et privilegia (Bologna), 21-22, 44-45, 48-49, 
340 

— nova univ. scolarium medicinae, 338 

— Patavina antiqua, 350 

— Patavina noviter impressa, 350 

— spectabilis . . . univ. turistarum (Padua), 75— 
76, 350 

Statutes of the colleges of Oxford, 424 

— of the realm, 283, 424 

Statuti del Comune di Padova, 56-62, 81, 350 

‘— della Nazione Oltramarina,’ 348 

— delle universita e dei collegi (Bologna), 20-31, 
33, 36) 38, 40-52, 340 

— ai Bologna, 1245-1267, 18, 20, 23-25, 28, 30, 
48,339, 

— di Bologna, 1288, 22, 27-32, 339 

Statutorum magnifice ctvitatis Paduae, 350 

Stefano, Abram, univ. rector, Padua, 341 

Stephen, archbp of Canterbury, 227 

— bp of Tours, 241, 386 

Stewart, university officer, at Oxford, 314-315, 
315, Azt 

Stieve, F., 55 

Stillwell, M. M., 65, 332 

Strano, Titina, 39 

Streets repair and cleansing of for benefit of 
scholars, at Oxford, 287-289, 299, 308, 316, 
421; and see Sanitary Regulations 

Stubbs, W., 86, 272, 296, 423, 424 

Subsidies, exemption from payment of, 26, 168 ; 
violation of exemption from, 195, 208, 211, 
310-311 

Subsidy to aid univ., at Oxford, 295 

Sulfurers banned from vicinity of schools, 16 

Sulliman, stationarius, at Bologna, 49 

Summa dictaminis Aurelianensts, 9, 332 
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Superstitious practices condemned, 260 

Suppositi (university clients), 150, 218, et passim 

Surgery and surgeons, at Bologna, 42-43, 50- 
st, 335: at Oxford, 321; at Padua, 80-83, 
345-346, professors of, 343-346, separated 
from physicians, 344; at Paris, 263-265, 364, 
406, separated from barbers, 266 

Sutton, Oliver, bp of Lincoln, 278, 280 

Swyndlestock, tavern, 303 


Taddeo Pepoli, at Bologna, 37-38 

Taille, 100, 135, exemption or immunity from 
payment of, 174, 199, 212, 215-2173 receiver 
of, excommunicated, 212 

Tambara, Giovanni, 351 

Tardé, 419 

Taxation, exemption from 12-13; and see 
Exemptions and Immunities 

Taxes, exemption from, at Bologna, 21, 26, 29, 
40, 45; at Padua, 58, 65; at Paris, 99, 100, 
129, 135, 148, 153, 168; charges of violation 
of exemption, 135, 148, 172, 179, 198-199, 
207 

“Teatro anatomico,’ Padua, 345 

Templars, problem of, 259 

Temple, house belonging to the, Paris, 141 

Tencarani, Zoene, at Bologna, 51 

Terrage, or terragium, 316, 323 

Testimonial letters required to enjoy univ. 
privileges, 258 

eulet, Agr 7n3 32 

Theobald, canon, prebend requested for, 227 

Theodet, parchment dealer, 256 

Theodric the Ostrogoth, 4 

Theodosian code, 3-4, 332 

Theodosiani libri XVI, 3, 332 

Theodosius, emperor, 335, 337-338 

Theology, Faculty of, at Bologna, 39; at Padua, 
65, 345-346; at Paris, 352, and see under 
Paris, Univ., Faculty of 

Thérouanne, bp of, to decide cases of heresy and 
witchcraft, 203 

Thibaut, M., 387 

Thiboust, Guillelmus, guard of the provost of 
Paris, 133, 377-378 

Thomas, Saint, du Louvre (de Lupara), 157— 
158, 361, 385 

Thomas Aquinas, 259, feast of, at Padua, 73; 
admitted to Faculty of Theology, 110-112, 
114, 118; doctrine of 356; death of, 399 

— de Cantelupe, 272 

— de Courcellis, Univ. of Paris ambassador, 208 

— de Cracovia, master, 401 

— de Fentone, 291 

— duke of Lancaster, 189 

— le Sellier, univ. scholar, 150 

— Simon, bedel general in Faculty of Canon 
law, Paris, 163 

— E. C,, translator, 295 

Thorndike, L., 12, 15, 104, 144, 189, 227 234, 
244-245, 252-253, 259, 262, 264 
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Thouzellier, C., 7 

Tiraquellus, or Tiraqueau, A., 7, 334 

Tisserand, L. M., 420 

Tithe, exemptions from, 174, 179-180, 193- 
194, 215, 2203; exemption violated, 225, 327 

— levied to save Venice from Turks, 225 

Toipet, Jean, 389 

Tolls, exemption from payment of, 12, at 
Bologna, 33-34, 36, 39, 40, 453 at Padua, 58; 
at Paris, Yoo=1or, 129,136, 162.0574 

Torre, della, family of, at Padua, 65 

Torture, at Bologna, 32; at Padua, 55, 643; use 
of at Paris, 151, 155, 160, 205 

Toulouse, 15, Univ. and colleges of, 92-93, 203; 
215, 229; 397-399 411 

Town and Gown, hostility between, at Oxford, 
2743 and see under Oxford; and Paris 

Tours, bp of, 112 

Toussains d’Angers, abbot of, 177 

Tractatus de privilegiis, 7, 333-334 

— illustrium in utraque, 13-15, 333-334 

— represaliarum, 331 

Transelgardi, family of, at Padua, 345 

Trattatores or sollecitatores, at Padua, 59, 61, 71, 
79-80, 329 

Travel, hazards and perils of, 239 

Treasurers, named by doctors, at Bologna, 41; 
at Paris, 412 

Trésor des chartes . . . Philippe le Bel, 405-406 

Treviso, Univ. of, 64, 69; College for students 
of, at Padua, 67 

‘Tristan de Lionnois,’ 352 

Troyes, city of, 221, 3933 treaty of, 200, 202, 
203 

Tudor support of privileges of scholars, 319 

Tuetey, A., 179, 191, 198, 212, 237-238, 248, 
420 

Turpin, Jean, 379 

Twyne, Brian, 298, 421 

Typesetters, 392 


Ughelli;, F.3339 

Uguitii, Mundinus, at Padua, 346 

Ugolino della Scappi, doctor of law at Bologna, 
50 

‘Universitatis Parisiensis eiusque facultatum 
quatuor origo vera,’ 366, 399 

University of Paris, participation in public 
affairs : 218, 258-259, 368, 394-395, 412-413} 
on behalf of peace, 182, 186-187, 191-193, 
197-198, 200-203, 208, 210, 327; in delibera- 
tions of councils, 183, 210, 215; for reform of 
French kingdom, 182-183, 190, 410, 4143 in 
giving aid and counsel to Charles VI, 188-189, 
360; in affairs outside French realm, 192-193 

Urban IV, Pope, 62, 66, 118-120, 251, 338, 343, 
3459 349 3552 374-375» 399 

— V, Pope, 157, 169, 231, 243, 388, 403, 411 

— VI, 66, 267, 363, 416 

Ursins, Jean Juvenal des, see Juvenal, Jean 
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Ursinus de Talevande, master of theology, rgr, 
196 


Val des écoliers, see Catherine, Saint, du Val des 
Ecoliers 

Valentini, A., 25 

Valladolid, Univ. of, 203 

Van Moé, E. A., 251, 418 

Visione (De) beatifica, controversy regarding, 
260 

Vavassoris, Matthaeus, bachelor of canon law, 
175-176 

Vayret, Simon, 244, 362 

Vecchio, A., del, 334 

Vectigalia, tax on wine, 194; violation of exemp- 
tion from, 211 

Venetian patronage of Padua studium, 69 ff.; 
343-346; reform of, 77, 80 

Vercelli, advantages offered scholars, by, 54, 58 

Vergerius, Petrus Paulus, 65 

Veulet, Guillaume, Picard licentiate in canon 
law, 172 

Vicenza, schools of, closed by Venice, 69 

Victor, Saint, monastery, 215 

“Vicus straminum,’ prison, 167 

Vienna, Univ. of, privileges and statutes of, 
415, 417 

Vignier, Guillaume, heresy of, 203 

Vivevault, M. de, 420 

Villani, Chronica, 25 

Villanova, 411 

Violence, charges of, by and against scholars, at 
Bologna, 23, 28; at Oxford, 274-276, 280- 
281, 317-3183 at Paris, 103, 120-122, 127, 
138-141, 155-158, 160-161, 163-164, 175- 
177, 189-190, 212, 241-243, 378, 416 

Viollet, P., 415, 419 

Viriville, M. Vallet de, 186, 352, 419 

Visconti of Milan, rule of, in Bologna, 37-39; 
Giovanni, 38-39 

Voliav (?), Gaussel, ibrarius, 391 

Voting by beans, 75 
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Walter, bp of Tournai, 228 

War with France, effects of, in Oxford, 317 

Warren, John, Earl of, 300 

Watt, D. E. R., 227; 229 

Weights and measures, test of at Oxford, 284~ 
286, 297 | 

Weiland L., ro 

Wheat, wine, and oil, freedom to purchase, 3 

Wickersheimer, E., 261-262, 266, 419 

William de Berford, 281 

— de Cantelupe, archbp of York, 272 

— of Colgate, 291 

— de Dichesse, clerk, imprisoned, 297 

— of Malmesbury, De gestis, 424 

—of Ockham, “Tractatus contra Iohannem,’ 
260 

Windsor, chapel, 322 

Wines, exemption from tax on, at Bologna, 45; 
at Paris, 158, 162-163, 168, 173-174, 183-184, 
194, 198-199, 211, 220, 371 

— not to be accepted in payment for books, 254 

— price of, fixed at Oxford, 294 

— sale of putrid, forbidden at Oxford, 285 

Wissaut, Port of, toll collected at, 136 

Witchcraft, cases of, at Paris, 203 

Wolsey, Thomas, 319 

Wood, A., 270-271, 276, 279, 296, 312, 424 

Workman not to be interfered with, 15-16 

Wretschko, A. V., 334 

Writing, schools for teaching of, 409 


York, bp of, 227 
Yvez de Kaerloguen, scholar, 171-172 


Zaccagnini, G., 21, 23-24, 34, 48, 49 
Zacharias da Feltro, physician, 73-74, 344 
Zagoni, Costanza, 35 

Zanettini, Jacopo, at Padua, 67 

Zaoli, G., 39-40, 42, 47 

Zouch, R., Acad. Oxon. privilegia, 421 
Zoudres, Marc, scholar, injured, 174 
Zoutre, Dominique, injured scholar, 174 
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MANUSCRIPT AND ARCHIVAL COLLECTIONS 


(See pages for cities named below for listings of individual manuscripts and documents) 


Aix, 414 

Angers, 414 

Auxerre, 414 

Bologna, Arch. di Stato, 335-337; University 
library, 337-338 

Cambrai, 415 

Cambridge, 331, 422 

Chartres, 415 

Cheltenham, 415 

Florence, Bibl. Medicea Laurenziana, 346 

Lille, 415 

London, British Museum, Addit., 415; Cotton 
Faustina, 422; Sloane, 421 

— Public Record Office, 422 

Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, 331, 338, 
347) 415 

— University library, 332 

Orléans, 415 

Oxford, Bodleian, Bodley, 422 

— Corpus Christi College, 416, 422 


Padua, Arch. ant. della Univ., 341-346 
— Bibl. S. Antonii, 346 

Paris, Arch. nat., 351-366 

— Arch. de l Université (Sorbonne), 366-396 
— Bibl. nat., 396-412 

— Arch. affaires étrangéres, 412 

— Académie de Médecine, 412 

— Arsenal 412-413 

— Mazarin, 413 

— Sainte Genevieve, 414 

Reims, 416 

Rouen, 416 

Semur, 416 

Stift Heiligenkreuz, 416 

Tours, 416 

Vatican, Bibl. Apostolica, 331, 416-417 
Vatican Archives, 339, 417 

Vesoul, 417 

Venice, Bibl. San Marco, 339, 348-350 
Vienna, 417-418 
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